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OUR  FIELD  DAY. 

By  the  Chief  and  his  Sub. 

TRULY 
ideal  day  ! 
A  day  with 
a  n  azure 
sky, flecked 
with  white 
clouds  swept  across  it 
by  the  gentle  breeze, 
clouds  which  trailed 
their  shadows  over 
the  undulating  moor 
and  made  sharply- 
defined  islands  on  the  gorse-clad 
slopes.  A  day  so  clear  that  one  might 
see  for  miles  and  miles,  right  away 
to  where  the  horizon  faded  into  a 
deep  indigo,  and  where  the  brilliant 
blue  of  the  heavens  turned  to  a 
milky  opal.  The  very  top  of  a  hill, 
with  the  moors  on  the  right,  a  country 
of  English  homesteads  and  tilled  lands 
behind,  woods  and  more  cultivated 
fields  to  the  left,  and  away  in  front, 
with  the  valley  and  variegated  patches 
of  rural  simplicity  and  aggressive 
commercialism  between  it  and  us,  the 
City,  its  tall  stacks  of  chimneys  and 
ugly  outline  toned  down  and  made 
pictorial  by  a  mist  of  its  own  making. 
Such  was  the  locale  of  the  present 
Field  Day. 


Surface  Photographs.  Eland. 


Our  purpose  was  still  the  production 
of  pure  landscape  pictures  from  simple 
material  without  the  aid  of  figures, 
and  with  scenery  different  from  any 
which  we  had  hitherto  had  at  our  dis¬ 
posal.  The  village  of  Hawkswold 
offered  us  many  advantages,  being 
about  an  hour’s  walk  from  a  railway 
station  and  yet  occupying  a  situation 
not  more  than  seven  miles  as  the 
crow  flies  from  the  centre  of  the 
city  where  this  magazine  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Hawkswold  in  reality  had 
no  claim  to  the  title  of  village,  there 
being  no  church,  only  a  quaint  old 
chapel,  so  “hamlet”  is  the  better  word 
to  apply  to  the  collection  of  irregular, 
stone-built  and  stone  roofed  houses 
which  are  let  into  the  hillside  and  form 
the  main  street.  There  was  food  for 
the  camera  here,  but  we,  perhaps 
fearing  to  be  tempted  -to  utilize  some 
of  the  picturesque  old  men  and  maidens 
as  models,  passed  through  at  the 
double  quick,  our  motto  being  that 
of  the  young  man  in  the  ballad, 
“  Excelsior !  ” 

From  the  crown  of  the  hill,  then, 
Surface  made  the  first  exposure  looking 
across  the  cultivated  valley,  with  an 
old  farmstead,  locally  known  as  “Back 
o’t’  Odda  Farm,”  in  the  hollow  im¬ 
mediately  below.  The  “  Odda  Delf,” 
a  disused  stone  quarry  whose  name 
suggests  Scandinavian  origin,  lay  just 
behind,  overgrown  with  thistles  and 
rank  grass  and  looking  so  wild  and 
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weird  that  Eland  suggested  what  a 
fine  effect  a  gibbet  would  have  had 
here  in  the  good  old  times,  and 
regretted  that  the  ensemble  of  a  man 


in  chains  against  the  sunset  sky  was 
not  a  pidtorial  possibility,  photograph¬ 
ically. 

The  view,  although  it  gives  a  good 
notion  of  the  country  is  haidly  as 
pleasing  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  line  of 
the  wall  which  runs  unbrokenly  across 
it  being  an  artistic  eyesore.  The 
photographer  sat  down  to  take  the 
photograph  and  lowered  his  camera 
legs,  and  Eland  made  the  initial  snap 
of  him  as  he  was  doing  it.  This 


method  of  lowering  the  camera  to  get 
certain  effedts  of  distance  is  one  which 
is  generally  negledted.  It  is  a  great 

T’Back  oV  Odda  Farm.  Surface. 
Refreshment  after  Toil.  Surface. 


help  when  one  wishes  to  make  a  fore¬ 
ground  out  of  pradtically  nothing.  In 
this  instance,  however,  it  has  some¬ 
what  dwarfed  the  view,  as  will  be  seen 
by  comparing  it 
with  the  initial 
pidture  taken  from 
pradtically  the 
same  spot  witji  a 
shorter  focus  lens, 
which  theoretic¬ 
ally  should  have 
produced  a  much 
more  incorredt 
rendering  than  its 
bigger  brother. 

This  was  not 
the  only  exposure 
made  from  the 
hill  top,  but  it  is 
the  only  one  we 
care  to  reproduce. 
As  a  matter  of 
fadt,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  get  a 
really  fine  photo¬ 
graph  of  open 
country  and  distant  hill  ranges,  the 
lens  having  a  cruel  habit  of  making 
mountains  into  molehills.  We  managed 
to  procure  one  or  two  good  cloud 


negatives  which  we  shall  find  most 
useful  later  on. 

While  this  pot-shotting  of  cumuli 
was  in  progress  a  welcome  sound  arose 
on  our  ears  from  the  valley,  and  we 
hastened  down  forthwith,  for  the  climb 
upward  had  been  hot  and  wearying,  and 
we  knew  that  a  refreshing  cup  of  tea 
awaited  us  under  the  eaves  of  a 
quaint  farmstead.  Nothing  approaches 
heaven  so  nearly  as  the  sensation 
produced,  after  a  long  walk  on  a 

Across  the  Common.  Eland. 
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brilliant  day,  by  the  sipping  of  an 
infusion  of  the  Chinese  herb  out  of 
doors.  Besides,  while  we  are  thus 
engaged,  is  not  the  sun  slipping  down 
into  such  a  position  that  when  we 
resume  work  the  trees  cast  those  long 
shadows  and  the  lighting  is  eminently 
more  pictorial  than  it  was  an  hour 
before  ? 

Why  is  the  next  photograph  by 
Surface  not  a  great  success  ?  The 
material  was  good  and  the  lighting 
charming.  The  initial  trouble  arose 
doubtless  from  his  having  negleCted  to 
pull  out  the  shutter  of  his  slide  suffi¬ 
ciently,  thus  cutting  off  a  really 


excellent  foreground.  Then  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  near  the  spectator  moved, 
forming  a  hopeless  blur  in  an  awkward 
spot.  The  reproduction  illustrates  a 
good  failure. 

The  effeCt  of  lowering  the  camera 
legs  is  markedly  shown  in  “  Across 
the  Common,”  by  Eland.  There  was 
no  common,  merely  a  potato  field  with 
a  slight  upward  slope  and  a  well- 
marked  footpath,  but  by  bringing  the 
instrument  down  and  shutting  off  in 
this  manner  the  objeCts  which  would 
otherwise  have  shown  on  the  horizon, 


the  appearance  of  a  wide  and  lonely 
moor  with  a  suggestion  of  the  sea  in 
the  distance  is  obtained. 

Just  beyond  this  ‘potato  moor’ 
Eland  discovered  the  material  for  his 
second  picture.  The  farm  itself  was 


an  ugly  modern  ereCtion,  but  distance 
and  a  fortunate  arrangement  of  trees 
gave  enchantment,  and  with  one  of  the 
skies  captured  on  the  hill  top  printed 
in,  the  whole  will  pass  as  a  presentment 
of  “  Fast  falls  the  Eventide.” 

While  Eland  was  thus  engaged, 
Surface  had  stayed  behind  in  a  corner 
of  the  aforementioned  potato  patch, 
and  was  busily  employed  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  “  A  lowering  day.”  The 
winding  of  the  furrows  here  is  most 
pictorial  and  the  lines  of  composition 
full  of  suggestiveness,  and  it  is  only  to 
be  regretted  that  the  foreground  of 


long  feathery  grasses  does  not  stand 
out  more  distinctly.  The  fuzziness  is 
commendable  in  this  instance,  leaving 
the  mind  to  fill  in  the  details  and 
giving  poetical  feeling. 


A  Failure.  Surface. 


Fast  Falls  the  Eventide.  Eland. 
The  Lonely  Road.  Eland. 
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And  finally,  Eland  having,  as  many 
have  doubtless  discovered,  a  particular 
penchant  for  rutty  roads,  it  was  natural 
that  on  the  homeward  path  his  eye 
should  be  caught  by  “  The  Lonely 
Road.”  The  light  was  fading,  but 
still  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose, 
and  up  above  was  a  charmingly 
marked  mackerel  sky,  which  alas ! 
was  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the 
negative.  But  once  more  our  cloud 
negatives  were  utilized  to  fill  in  the 
blank  space  and  “make”  the  com¬ 
position.  If  only  there  had  been  a 
figure  coming  down  the  path  !  No, 


WASTE 

NEGATIVES. 

ONE  very  often  hears  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  more  especially  the 
beginner,  bemoaning  his  ever 
increasing  stock  of  negatives  which, 
through  mistakes  or  because  he  has. 
been  able  at  some  later  time  to  get  a 
more  satisfactory  picture,  he  feels, 
compelled  either  to  pile  up  on  one  side 
or  else  throw  away. 

Now  there  are  several  ways  in  which 
he  can  make  good  use  of  these  other¬ 
wise  useless  plates,  and  I  hope  to  show 


not  to  illustrate  the  ploughman  plod¬ 
ding  home  his  weary  way,  but  rather 
as  an  exposition  of 

"One  that  on  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 

And  having  once  turned  round,  walks  on 
And  turns  no  more  his  head,' 

Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread.’’ 


To  Remove  Fog. — Slight  fog  in  a  negative 
may  often  be  got  rid  of  by  putting  the  plate  in 
the  reducing  bath — preferably  the  ferricyanide 
of  potassium  bath — and  then  intensifying  if  it 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

A  Lowering  Day.  Surface. 


one  or  two  ways  of  decreasing  his 
growing  pile  of  lumber. 

In  the  first  place,  of  course,  the  film 
must  be  removed,  this  is  extremely 
easy,  in  fa cfT  I  find  that  the  more  I  want 
a  negative  the  easier  the  film  comes 
away,  without  any  attempts  on  my 
part  to  help  it.  If  you  leave  the  neg¬ 
atives  whose  films  you  wish  to  remove 
in  a  basin  of  water  over  night,  you  will 
probably  find  that  the  gelatine  has 
floated  off  during  the  night,  if  not  it 
requires  very  little  persuasion  to  get 
it  away.  If  the  plates  are  then  dried 
they  make  excellent  polishing  glasses 
for  your  P.O.P.  prints,  provided  you 
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■don’t  let  any  dirt  collect  on  them. 
Some  people  treat  them  with  French 
■chalk,  but  I  have  found  that  this  is 
unnecessary.  The  print  will  not  stick 
if  you  allow  it  to  dry  after  the  washing 
to  free  it  from  the  fixing  bath,  etc ; 
then  just  dip  it  (the  print  not  the  plate) 
into  a  dish  of  clean  water  for  a  moment 
and  squeegee  it  on  to  the  plate,  allow  it 
to  dry  off  of  itself  and  a  beautiful 
gloss  will  be  the  result. 

Then  plates  can  be  cut  down  to  form 
very  good  lantern  plate  covers,  this 
■can  be  done  with  a  pair  of  scissors  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  plate,  scissors  and  the 
hands  are  held  entirely  under  water. 

Again,  as  I  said  in  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  some  time  back,  pressed  flowers 
placed  between  two  plates  and  bound 
round  like  lantern  slides  look  very  well, 
particularly  if  a  piece  of  P.O.P.  is 
■exposed  to  the  sun  and  then  toned  to 
a  nice  black  and  is  put  at  the  back  of 
white  flowers. 

Also  they  make  good  backs  to  trans¬ 
parencies,  if  made  from  plates  of  the 
same  sizes. 

By  the  by  spoilt  opals  make  really 
excellent  backs  to  transparencies  which 
are  designed  to  be  hung  in  windows. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways, 
and  I  only  give  them  for  what  they  are 
worth,  but  surely  out  of  these  some 
use  can  be  made  of  the  plates  which,  if 
■allowed  to  grow  great  in  numbers  and 
in  uselessness,  soon  form  a  nuisance  to 
the  photographer  himself,  and  cause 
his  friends  to  put  him  down  as  an 
untidy  fellow. 

W.  H.  M. 


STEP  BY  STEP. 

Matthew  Surface. 

The  exadt  pradtical  details  of  procedure  and  manipu¬ 
lation  necessary  in  elementary  photographic  processes 
of  development,  printing,  etc.  Intended  for  novices 
■who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  friend  to  guide  them. 

NO.  i.  Preparation  of  the 
Camera,  etc. — Your  Camera 
has  arrived.  It  is  one  of  those 
which  fastens  at  the  top  of  a  stand. 
If  not,  it  ought  to  be.  To  begin 
photography  with  a  hand  camera  is 
very  much  like  putting  a  microscope 
in  the  hands  of  a  baby.  Examine  the 
camera  carefully.  Notice  its  different 
parts.  Open  it.  Observe  the  focussing 


screen  and  be  careful  not  to  break  it. 
The  part  which  holds  the  focussing 
screen  is  called  the  back  of  the  camera. 
It  is  supported  in  an  upright  position 
by  two  screws  and  brass  bars.  Be 
sure  when  setting  it  up  that  the  screws 
are  in  the  little  niches  of  these  bars, 
so  that  the  back  is  perfectly  vertical. 
Put  the  front  of  the  camera  upright 
also,  and  fix  it  rigidly  by  means  of  the 
screws.  Screw  the  lens  in  the  flange. 
Take  the  cap  off  the  lens,  or,  if  there 
is  a  shutter  draw  the  cord  until  the 
blind  is  open.  Place  the  focussing 
cloth  over  the  camera,  and  look  under 
at  the  focussing  screen,  not  through  it. 
Point  the  lens  towards  the  window. 
Turn  the  focussing  screw  until  the 
window  frame  or  the  curtain  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  defined  on  the  focussing  screen. 
The  image  is  always  upside  down. 
Put  the  cap  on  the  lens,  or  close  the 
shutter.  Open  the  back  of  the  camera 
by  raising  the  focussing  screen  and 
turn  it  over  on  to  the  bellows  of  the 
camera.  Draw  the  cloth  closely  round 
the  head  so  as  to  cut  off  all  light  from 
outside,  and  if  the  focussing  cloth  is 
not  a  thick  one,  place  a  shawl  on  the 
top.  Peer  carefully  into  the  camera 
for  a  minute  or  two  to  ascertain  if  it  is 
quite  light-tight.  The  least  opening  in 
the  bellows,  or  round  the  lens  flange 
will  be  sure  to  spoil  your  work.  If 
there  is  a  nick  anywhere  paste  black 
paper  or  cloth  over  it.  Mount  the 
camera  on  the  tripod  and  secure  it 
tightly  with  the  tripod  screw.  See 
that  the  screw  does  not  projecft  so  far 
through  the  baseboard  of  the  camera 
as  to  interfere  with  the  racking  in  and 
out  when  focussing.  If  it  does,  file  or 
cut  suffi¬ 
cient  off 
the  tripod 
screw  to 
prevent 
this. 

Next 
examine 
the  dark 
slides, 
open 
them,  and 
draw  the 
shutters  of 
each  in  and  out 
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once  or  twice.  If  they  do  not  work 
smoothly,  rub  the  grooves  with  black 
lead  or  a  soft  pencil.  Dust  them  out 
with  a  damp  cloth.  If  they  are  not 
numbered,  attach  labels  to  the  outside 
of  each,  numbering  each  side,  so  that 
you  reduce  the  danger  of  exposing  the 
same  plate  twice.  Push  each  slide  in 
turn  into  its  place  at  the  back  of  the 
camera.  If  they  do  not  slide  in  easily, 
use  the  lead  pencil  on  the  outer  grooves. 

Now  you  are  ready  for  the  dark¬ 
room.  Go  in  and  shut  the  door.  Be 
sure  no  white  light  is  visible.  A  trifling 
crack  under  the  door  will  not  matter. 
Open  the  box  of  plates.  Take  one 
out.  Look  at  it.  One  side  is  just 
smooth  glass,  but  the  other  has  a 
white  film  on  it.  This  is  the  sensitive 
side,  and  it  must  be  placed  outward  in 
the  slide,  so  that  when  in  the  camera 
the  light  shall  fall  on  it  at  the  uncap¬ 
ping  of  the  lens.  Dust  the  film  side 
of  the  plates  with  a  broad  camel-hair 
brush  as  you  put  them  into  the  slides. 
Be  sure  the  slides  are  tightly  closed. 
Now  you  are  ready  to  expose. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  series  of  papers  to  deal 
with  work  in  the  field,  but  those  who  require  instruction 
in  regard  to  that  section  will  find  in  Chapter  III.  of  my 
little  work,  The  Practical  Photographer's  First  Handbook , 
a  detailed  account  of  the  procedure  necessary.  Next 
month  : — Development  with  pyrogallic  acid. 


SKY-SHADE. 

H.  J .  L.  J .  Masse. 

N  photographing  against  the 
light  a  sky-shade  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  if  the  photographer 
wishes  to  make  the  most  of 
the  effects  to  be  obtained  in  this  way. 
There  is  one  kind  of  sun  or  sky-shade 
which  is  fitted  on  the  camera  front  on 
a  miniature  arm  with  a  universal 
motion  in  its  joints. 

A  substitute  for  this  somewhat  ex¬ 
pensive  piece  of  apparatus  can  be 
made  out  of  wire — brass  or  copper — 
bent  into  either  of  the  shapes  shown 
at  A  or  B,  fig.  i,  and  having  the 
interior  space  marked  A,  B  covered 
with  some  soft  material,  preferably 
silk  or  Italian  cloth. 

To  carry  this  screen  a  small  wooden 
block  or  else  two  small  brass  screw- 
eyes  may  be  screwed  into  the  camera 
front  and  the  last  inch  of  C,  i.e.,  handle 
end  of  the  screen,  if  bent  sharply  at 


right  angles,  will  carry  the  screen 
perfectly.  The  handle  if  it  be  of 
copper  wire  may  be  bent  and  rebent 
into  any  required  position  without  any 
effort. 


One  shutter  in  the  market  (Tylar’s 
window  shutter)  is  to  be  got  already 
equipped  with  a  simple  but  efficient 
sky-shade,  and  the  price  is  low  enough 
to  suit  any  pocket.  Guerry’s  shutter, 
which  is  a  flap  shutter,  can  be  made 
to  adt  as  its  own  sky-shade,  merely  by 
regulating  the  height  beyond  which 
the  flap  is  not  to  go. 

Any  shutter  with  a  wooden  front 
can  easily  be  fitted  with  a  sky-shade 
in  the  following  manner  : — Take  a 
piece  of  cardboard,  A  B  C  D,  fig.  2, 
and  cover  it  with  any  stuff  such  as 
black  twilled  lining  or  mackintoshed 
fabric,  arranging  it  so  that  when 
finished  it  has  a  hinge  at  E  F.  The 


.A/ 


\E> 


shade  can  be  fixed  to  the  shutter  front 
either  with  glue  or  with  two  or  three 
very  short  round-headed  brass  screws. 

No  dimensions  are  given  to  this 
sketch,  as  anybody  who  thinks  of 
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making  this  shade  for  himself  must  be 
guided  by  the  size  of  the  shutter  front. 
The  dotted  lines  show  how  the 
material  should  be  cut  so  as  to  give 
neat  corners  when  the  stuff  is  turned 
over.  The  best  way  is  to  cover  the 
underneath  side  of  the  flap,  first  turn¬ 
ing  the  edges  over  on  to  the  top  side, 
and  then  to  cover  the  top  or  front 
with  a  neatly  cut  additional  piece. 
The  shade  may  be  drawn  upwards  by 
means  of  a  ribbon  fastened  to  the 
shade  at  G,  passing  through  a  small 
screw-eye  fixed  in  the  front  or  top  of 
the  shutter. 


MY  FREE  HOLIDAY. 

By  the  Winner  of  the 
Prize  Tour  Competition. 

“/  \WE  no  man  anything”  is  a 
very  good  motto,  but  it  takes 
a  lot  of  gumption  to  carry  it 
out.  However,  I  must  wipe  out  my 
debt  to  the  Junior  Photographer  by 
writing  a  few  lines  about  my  free 
holiday. 

Unfortunately  for  many  reasons  it 
has  been  a  very  poor  affair  all  through, 
not  to  be  compared  with  “  My  Holiday 
In  and  Around  Whitby.” 

If  I  had  not  gathered  a  little  con¬ 
solation  from  reading  the  pages  of  the 
Junior  from  time  to  time,  by  seeing 
that  our  respecfted  editor  and  a  few  of 
his  staff  do  not  always  succeed  in  their 
field  days,  I  think  I  never  could  have 
brought  myself  to  write  the  following 
remarks  upon  a  complete  photographic 
failure. 

Holiday  seekers  after  August  Bank 
Holiday  last  year  had  but  a  sorry 
time  of  it,  on  account  of  the  miserable 
weather. 

Some  days  before  I  set  off,  I  carefully 
watched  our  old  barometer,  but  could 
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get  no  other  information,  than  rain, 
much  rain,  stormy  and  so  on.  It 
rained  the  whole  holiday,  with  the 
exception  of  one  solitary  day.  However, 
I  made  a  start  for  that  sublime  city  of 
the  marshes,  Skegness,  in  spite  of  all 
unfavourable  prognostications,  with 
photographic  baggage  enough  to  make 
asurvey ofthe  whole  ofthe  Lincolnshire 
marshes. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  pele-mele 
and  stampede  there  is  at  Skegness  on 
the  Saturday  preceding  the  August 
Bank  Holiday,  and  on  the  holiday 
itself,  the  song  of  “Home  Sweet 
Home,”  that  is  supposed  to  have 
reached  the  hearts  of  the  English  folk, 
must  have  lost  its  charm  completely, 
and  a  change  must  have  come  over 
them,  suggesting  the  idea  that,  for  the 
time  being  at  any  rate,  “  There  is  no 
place  like  lodgings.” 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Skegness 
is  well  supplied  with  all  the  usual 
amusements  of  seaside  resorts.  In 
facft,  I  think  I  should  be  supported  by 
a  goodly  number  of  people  if  I  were  to 
say  it  is  much  over-done  in  that  way. 
No  place  ever  was  so  literally  crowded 
with  donkeys  (quadrupeds  I  mean), 
oyster  stalls,  and  shooting  galleries,  all 
the  rag,  tag  and  bob-tail  crying,  “try 
your  strength,”  “  try  your  lungs,”  “  try 
your  height,”  “try  your  sight,”  “Aunt 
Sally  three  sticks  a  penny,”  “  Salvation 
and  the  war  cry,”  all  blended  into  one 
hideous  roar,  trying  your  temper  and 
the  length  of  your  purse  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

There  is  a  good  dark-room  available 
in  the  main  thoroughfare,  Lumley 
Road,  with  a  charge  of  three-pence 
for  changing  plates.  To  this  place  I 
ought  to  have  gone,  as  unfortunately  I 
had  with  me  a  borrowed  lamp  worth 
nothing.  It  was  one  of  those  vile 
frauds  placed  on  the  market  at  a  low 
figure  the  safety  of  which  is  not 
guaranteed.  Through  this  villainous 
thing,  I  spoiled  about  a  dozen  out  of 
the  only  18  plates  that  I  exposed, 
thereby  making  it  almost  an  impos¬ 
sibility  to  give  any  specimens  of  my 
work.  This  is  another  proof  of  the  old 
saying  that  “Fools  get  wisdom  by 
their  own  experience,  wise  men  from 
the  experience  of  others.”  It  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  been  caught 
making  this  blunder,  but  I  trust  after 
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this  wholesale  failure  I  shall  be  really 
careful  in  the  future. 

Better  far  change  your  plates  under  the  bed 
at  night, 

Than  risk  a  strange  and  so-called  ruby  light. 
This  is  not  poetry  but  it  is  as  near  as  I 
can  make. 

The  roads  in  Skegness  and  around 
the  district  are  admirable.  Cyclists 
cannot  help  appreciating  them  and 
enjoying  themselves  to  the  full.  There 
are  numerous  runs  in  all  directions, 
trying  the  powers  of  the  rider  very 
little  indeed.  These  roads  are  all  level 
and  smooth  and  of  a  very  fair  width. 
Some  time  ago  I  had  a  lovely  ride  in 
this  neighbourhood  by  moonlight  in 
the  cool  of  an  August  night,  and  this  has 
been  looked  back  upon  by  myself  and 
my  companion  as  the  finest  and  most 
enjoyable  ride  we  have  ever  had  during 
our  cycling  experience. 


On  one  or  two  of  the  days  of  my 
sojourn  I  spent  some  considerable  time 
in  looking  up  a  picture  or  two  at  an 
unfinished  sort  of  a  place  called  Chapel 
St.  Leonards,  about  7  miles  away  from 
Skegness. 

At  this  place  a  few  studies  may  be 
made  of  the  type  “By  the  sad  sea 
waves”  etc.,  etc. 

A  few  half  sailor  and  half  ploughmen 
sort  of  chaps,  or  what  you  might  call 
hybrid  fishermen  with  their  crab  traps 
and  shrimping  apparatus,  are  generally 
about,  but  they  are  not  much  used  to 
seeing  a  camera  and  lend  themselves 
very  grudgingly  and  tremblingly  to  the 
process  of  posing. 

Along  the  roadside,  especially  on 
the  road  called  the  Roman  Bank,  there 
are  a  few  old  mud  and  straw  thatched 

An  old  coal  barge. 


cottages  and  farm  houses,  which  look 
as  if  they  had  been  built  in  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  had  never 
had  a  penny  spent  on  them  since 
for  repairs.  These,  with  cattle  and 
labourers  at  their  agricultural  occupa¬ 
tions,  form  the  principal  part  of  what  is 
likely  to  make  a  picture. 

There  are  also  a  few  old,  disused, 
worn-out  brick  pits  filled  with  water 
and  reeds,  and  you  can  with  a  good 
deal  of  squaring  about  get  a  pretty 
picture  or  two  here,  the  great  trouble 
being  to  avoid  those  unsightly 
abominations  to  photographers,  the 
telegraph  wires. 

A  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
walk  is  found  on  the  south  side  of 
Skegness  at  the  back  of  the  Marine 
Parade.  This  leads  to  the  Vine  Hotel, 
a  very  comfortable  old  hostelry  with,  a 
capital  bill  of  fare.  Passing  this  hotel 
on  the  right,  and  tramping  along  the  sea 
bank  for  about  three  miles  through  sand 
dunes  and  swamps,  you  will  come  to  a 
desolate  and  lonely  stretch  of  salt 
marsh.  This  seems  to  be  the  abode 
of  all  the  wild  feathered  tribes.  You 
are  continually  being  startled  by 
their  sudden  screech  and  frightened 
flight  for  shelter.  Wild  fowl  in  name 
and  nature,  they  are  very  bad  to  reach 
even  with  a  gun,  so  unused  are  they  to 
the  sight  of  a  human  being  that  they 
fly  off  at  the  very  shadow  of  a  man. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  whole  of  the 
goods  that  were  required  for  the 
civilized  life  of  the  surrounding  districts 
were  brought  up  a  narrow  creek  here 
by  small  boats,  which  met  the  London 
steamers  travelling  to  Hull.  This  is 
all  a  thing  of  the  past  and  the  loop  line 
of  railway  has  the  monopoly  of  the 
traffic  at  the  present  time. 

Of  all  the  places  I  ever  saw  this  is 
the  wildest  and  most  dismal  on  a  wet 
day.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  visit  Gibraltar 
Point  (as  it  is  called  by  the  natives) 
on  a  pouring  wet  day.  We  sat  for 
two  hours  in  the  conveyance  under 
umbrellas,  waiting  for  a  gleam  of 
sunshine,  but  in  vain.  Photography 
was  hopeless  and  we  returned  to  our 
beloved  Skegness,  damp  and  generally 
unfitted  for  drawing  room  company. 
Feeling  sure  there  was  a  picture  to  be 
had  at  this  place,  I  ordered  our 
Charioteer  to  come  for  us  the  next  day, 
as  I  thought  it  could  not  rain  two  days 
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like  it  had  done  the  previous  one.  For¬ 
tunately  I  was  right  for  once.  The  day 
was  all  sunshine.  The  desolation  of 
yesterday  was  driven  away  and  the 
sun  bathed  everything  in  glorious  light. 
Here  and  there  were  to  be  seen  among 
the  sand  dunes,  groups  of  sheep,  stray 
donkeys,  a  herd  of  cattle  and  a  whole 
host  of  likely  subjects  for  the.  camera. 

There  are  two  or  three  old  barques 
stranded  on  the  side  of  the  creek,  one 
or  two  being  inhabited  by  amphibious 
sort  of  men,  who  live  by  what  they 
can  catch  in  the  shape  of  shrimps, 
crabs,  odds  and  ends  of  shells  and  sea 
weed,  wild  fowl  and  small  fish.  One 
of  these  old  hulks  has  been  formed  into 
a  sort  of  travellers’  rest  and  rejoices  in 
the  appellation  of  Noah’s  Ark  Temper¬ 
ance  Refreshment  Room.  Here  you 
could  have  tea  and  shrimps,  with  the 
most  delicious  bread  and  butter.  This 
is  the  daily  menu  at  this  establishment. 
They  have  a  peculiar  notion  of  serving 
shrimps  hot,  just  after  boiling,  they  are 
not  bad  but  I  prefer  them  cold.  The 
proprietor  of  this  mud  tub  could  relate 
a  few  decent  yarns  of  the  Irishman’s 
“intilligint”  donkey  grade,  and  I  verily 
believe  he  could  elongate  veracity  a 
trifle.  Of  course  this  was  included  in 
the  bill  with  tea  and  shrimps  and  we 
swallowed  it.  After  all,  this  was  a 
fine  treat,  really  the  best  day  of  my, 


free  holiday  and  we  made  the  most  of 
it. 

There  are  no  end  of  pretty  drives 
around  Skegness,  those  to  Wainfleet 
•and  Burgh  being  especially  picturesque, 
passing  en  route  numerous  little  farm 
houses,  white-washed  cottages,  with  red 
tiled  roofs  and  vine-clad  walls  one  is  al¬ 


most  enchanted  with  the  ever-changing 
panorama.  The  residents,  the  elders, 
are  capital  specimens  of  the  English 
marshmen.  I  grieve  to  add,  they  do 
not  pose  easily,  they  all  have  a  peculiar 
knack  of  stiffening  up  as  though 
petrified,  just  when  you  are  about  to 
take  the  cap  off  your  lens. 

The  land  being  divided  by  miles  and 
miles  of  drains  and  dykes  crossing  and 


recrossing  each  other  in  all  directions, 
makes  travelling  across  country  on  foot 
a  risky  piece  of  business.  Unless  you 
are  provided  with  the  marshman’s 
jumping  pole  you  stand  a  good  chance 
of  having  very  often  to  retrace  your 
steps  and  try  some  other  route.  Very 
early  in  life  I  was  made  a  Free-Man-of- 
the- Marsh  by  being  immersed  in  one 
of  the  drains  of  the  district.  This 
procedure  is  considered  your  initiation, 
and  you  are  afterwards  acknowledged 
to  be  a  true  Free-Man-of-the-Marsh 
and  admitted  to  the  ancient  mysteries, 
privileges  and  open -hearted  hospitalities 
of  the  sons  of  the  soil,  for  whom  I 
cannot  find  words  to  express  my  full 
appreciation,  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  to  their  generosity  and  general 
bonhomie. 

I  trust  I  may  be  spared  to  see  their 
faces  another  season  if  the  weather  be 
fine,  but  no  more  holidays  for  me  at 
Skegness  in  wet  weather,  thanks. 

H.  S.  Forman. 


A  hobby  like  photography 
Demands  a  balanced  mind, 

A  subtle  touch,  a  nerve  that’s  free, 

And  eyes  that  are  not  blind  ; 

Else  sundry  failings  will  appear 
That  seem  both  puerile  and  queer, 

And  though  you  ask  the  ‘why,’  I  fear 
No  answer  will  you  find. 

— C.  S.  M.  in  Madras  Society's  Journal. 


Salt  Marshes. 


Evening  on  the  marsh. 
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SUITABLE  MODELS:” 

A  PLEA  FOR  GENRE. 

GENRE  pictures  by  photography 
are  as  a  rule  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  or  more  correCtly 
speaking  paucity  in  our  exhibitions. 
When  one  looks  round  the  walls  of 
either  of  the  two  great  shows  of  the 
year  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
sameness  of  almost  all  the  entries,  and 
how  singularly  the  photographic  mind 
clings  to  the  delineation  of  reedy 
waterways,  marshy  sunsets  and  similar 
sombre  phases  of  nature.  Figure 
studies  are  in  a  very  small  minority  as 
a  general  rule,  even  at  the  Pall  Mall 
or  the  Salon,  and  so  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  in  our  competitions  we 
receive  so  few  photographs  which  have 
the  human  form  divine  for  their 
principal  objeCt. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  which  the  photographer 
suffers  under  is  the  abominably  inartistic 
costumes  which  the  fashions  of  the 
day  compel  us  poor  mortals  to  wear. 
Anything  more  atrocious  than  the 
clothes  of  the  average  young  man  of 
twenty  it  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive.  Fancy  an  artist  attempting 
a  genre  subjeCt  with  a  “feller”  in 
a  top  hat  and  a  pair  of  striped 
trousers  as  the  principal  objecft  in  the 
composition.  A  modern  young  man 
is  absolutely  no  good  as  a  model 
unless  he  is  wearing  either  a  knicker 
suit  or  the  garb  of  a  field  labourer,  and 
even  if  these  two  points  are  allowed, 
the  working  in  of  him  is  difficult,  as  he 
can  only  be  suited  in  the  first  instance 
to  courting  or  fishing  pictures,  and  in 
the  second  to  expositions  of  the 
ploughman,  homeward  plodding  his 
weary  way.  Luckily,  however,  the 
photographer  has  another  class  which 
he  can  fall  back  upon,  or  rather  I 
should  say  three  other  classes,  which 
he  may  utilize  with  good  purpose.  In 
the  first  place,  elderly  people  generally 
give  fairly  satisfactory  results  and  are 
easy  to  weave  a  story  around.  As  a 
rule  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
them  to  sit,  and  with  a  little  manip¬ 
ulation  in  the  matter  of  lighting,  pose 
and  arrangement  of  their  usual  costume 
something  artistic  may  be  obtained. 
An  old  man  with  a  fine  head  is  a  most 
desirable  acquaintance  either  in  the 


studio  or  in  the  field,  and  will  form  a 
peg  on  which  to  hang  numerous 
subjecfts.  An  old  man  or  an  old 
woman  in  conjunction  with  a  cottage 
of  fairly  picturesque  appearance,  or  a 
garden  running  wild  with  negleCt  offer 
endless  opportunities. 

From  elderly  persons  to  young  girls 
is  rather  a  far  cry,  but  as  models,  young 
girls  offer  almost  as  great  possibilities 
as  elderly  men.  Thank  goodness, 
the  dress  worn  by  the  eighteen- 
year-old  damsel  of  to-day  is  by  no 
means  unbecoming,  that  is  when  she 
casts  aside  her  matinee  hat,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  make  her  appear 
charming  enough  for  anything.  A 
lady  also  has  the  happy  knack  of 
appearing  at  home  in  fancy  costumes, 
which  is  certainly  direCtly  opposite  in 
the  case  of  gentlemen.  I  have  never 
seen  one  photograph  of  a  man  in  a 
fancy  dress  which  has  been  really 
natural,  the  sitters  apparently  always 
being  conscious  that  they  have  some¬ 
one  else’s  apparel  on.  Girls  happily 
suit  any  costume  they  wear,  provided,, 
of  course,  that  their  features  and 
figures  are  sufficiently  good,  and  here 
the  photographer  will  find  considerable 
scope  for  his  camera.  Mr.  Marcus 
Stone  has  shown  us  what  capital  can 
be  made  out  of  a  long  white  dress  and 
big  beaver  hat,  and  a  fairly  good-look¬ 
ing  young  woman  in  conjunction  with 
an  old  sun  dial,  or  a  commonplace 
garden  seat.  There  is  hardly  one  of  this, 
artist’s  pictures  which  could  not  have 
been  as  well  portrayed  by  photograpihy, 
the  accessories,  surroundings  and  whole 
ensemble  being  simplicity  personified. 
There  is  no  earthly  reason  then  why 
similar  subjects  should  not  be  entered 
for  our  various  competitions  and  ex¬ 
hibitions. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  best 
and  most  satisfactory  models  which 
can  present  themselves  are  children. 
Children  in  a  very  little  time  become 
used  to  a  camera,  and  after  the  first 
two  or  three  exposures  any  stiffness, 
they  may  have  will  wear  off,  and 
natural  attitudes  and  natural  ex¬ 
pressions  be  assumed,  especially  if  the 
photographer  himself  possesses  that 
gift  which  enables  him  to  get  round 
his  sitters  and  make  them  feel  com¬ 
fortable.  Children  as  we  dress  them 
in  this  decade  are  the  most  pleasing 


and  artistic  figures  in  the  universe,  and 
are  not  pictorial  blemishes  on  the  face 
of  nature,  which,  alas,  cannot  be  said 
of  many  others  of  the  human  species. 
The  yoked  short  frocks  worn  by 
maidens  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  are 
really  quite  pretty,  especially  in  con- 
j undiion  with  a  flopping  hat,  or  a  sun 
bonnnet,  and  boys  when  they  do  not 
wear  long  trousers  or  billycocks  are 
almost  equally  effective. 

It  is  singular  then  that  these  young¬ 
sters,  accessible  as  they  are  to  all,  do 
not  receive  more  attention 
from  the  artist  photo¬ 
grapher.  It  seems  to  be 
the  popular  idea  that  the 
smaller  children,  mites  of 
between  three  and  six  are 
the  easiest  to  make  pidtures 
from,  but  this  is  a  great 
mistake.  The  patent  to 
pidlorial  claims  of  a  baby 
usually  lies  in  its  face,  its 
figure  being  generally  un¬ 
formed,  fat  and  shapeless, 
admitting  of  no  pidlorial 
treatment  save  in  the  nude. 

It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  real  age 
of  gracefulness  begins  at 
about  nine  years  of  age 
and  ends  at  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  sometimes  sooner, 
when  the  form  develops 
rapidly  and  becomes  gross. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted 
that  one  cannot  run  an 
endless  number  of  head 
studies  without  becoming 
stereotyped,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  to  treat  a  whole 
figure  so  differently  that 
the  chances  of  “  hack¬ 
neyedness  ”  or  similarity 
are  cut  down  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  even  if  the  same  model  is 
employed  over  and  over  again.  The 
bother  of  showing  what  you  want  to 
these  children  of  older  growth  is  also 
less,  school  boys  and  girls  fall  readily 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  when  it  is 
explained  to  them,  and  as  a  rule  are 
willing  to  take  no  end  of  trouble  to 
secure  success.  For  homely  genre 
studies  of  “Young  Shipbuilders,” 
“Miss  Muffets,”  “Plough  boys  whist¬ 
ling  o’er  the  lea,”  etc.,  they  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  all  that  is  wanted 


is  a  yoked  smock  and  a  straw  hat  of 
the  Zulu  type  or  an  apron  and  a  sun- 
bonnet  according  to  the  sex.  “  Homely 
Genre,”  in  my  opinion  is  the  only 
class  of  figure  work  which  is  open  to 
the  photographer;  if  he  aims  higher  he 
is  sure  to  miss  his  mark  and  make  a 
failure.  Our  art  has  its  limitations, 
those  limitations  are  pretty  clearly 
defined,  and  figure  studies  are  on  the 
border  line.  To  attempt  something 
florid  is  to  court  failure. 

I  have  shown  that  we  have  plenty  of 


material  at  hand  which  is  suitable, 
however,  and  therefore  is  it  not  possible 
for  us  to  turn  out  something  more 
satisfactory  then  the  things  we  usually 
do  ?  Landscape  work,  pleasing  as  it 
is,  should  not  engage  all  our  attention. 
One  figure  study,  well  carried  out,  is 
in  my  opinion  worth  half  a  dozen  ex¬ 
positions  of  misty  eventides  and  low- 
toned  mudflats.  We  should  practise, 
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Trees  near  Birmingham. 

W.  H.  .Davies,  London. 


find  out  what  we  can  manage  in  this 
line  and  what  is  impossible.  W e  must 
not  eschew  landscape  entirely,  but  try 
•our  skill  in  other  directions  so  giving 
to  our  work  that  variety  which  is  the 
spice  of  life. 

Peter  Eland. 

A  PARABLE. 

n^HE  child  was  playing  with  his 
puzzle  blocks. 

But  they  would  not  fit,  and 
he  could  not  get  the  pictures  to  come, 
so  he  wept. 

But  his  mother,  taking  pity  on 
him,  arranged  the  squares  in  proper 
sequence,  knowing  how. 

And  the  child,  seeing  how  simple  it 
was  when  he  was  shown,  laughed  and 
was  glad. 

The  photographer  had  all  the 
“blocks”-  to  hand  for  a  picture,  but 
they  wouldn’t  go  right. 

And  the  more  he  tried,  the  more 
petulant  he  became,  and  he  had  near 
thrown  them  all  to  the  ground. 

For  art  is  long  and  tempers  are  short. 

But  just  as  he  had  prepared  to  curse 
Art  and  die,  the  blocks  fell  into  this 
form  : — 


SIMPLICITY 

HARMONY 

BALANCE 

REPETITION 

CONTRAST 

CONTINUITY 

And  he  got  his  picture,  for  he  had 
discovered  the  relative  positions  of  the 
different  pieces  which  formed  the  whole, 
and  their  connection  with  one  another 
and  importance. 

Let  us  remember  the  story  of  the 
blocks  when  we  next  go  afield  ;  let  us 
carry  their  form  and  arrangement 
photographed  on  the  tablets  of  our 
minds. 


LEAVES  FROM 
THE  DIARY  OF  A 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

By  Himself. 

MAY  3.  Went  over  to  Troutsdale 
with  Tom  Potter.  He  took 
his  camera.  It  seems  very 
jolly  to  take  photographs,  and  show 
them  to  one’s  friends.  Tom  said  I 
ought  to  go  in  for  photography,  it 
would  be  just  the  thing  for  a  quiet 
chap  like  me,  and  then  he  offered  to 
sell  me  his  camera  cheap,  so  that  he 
might  purchase  a  new  instrument.  I 
think  he  called  it  a  whole-plate  set,  and 
the  one  he  wants  to  sell  me  is  a 
half-plate,  though  how  one  can  do  any 
good  with  half  a  set,  I  don’t  quite 
know.  Still  Tom  takes  very  nice 
photos,  with  the  details  beautifully 
clear  and  the  sky  quite  white.  So  if 
he  can,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it, 
and  perhaps,  if  I  like  photography  I 
could  buy  the  other  half  set  afterwards. 

May  6.  Called  at  the  Potters’  on 
my  way  from  town.  Tom  said  he 
would  take  four  pounds  for  his  set, 
and  explained  that  it  was  complete, 
half-plate  meaning  the  size.  Miss 
Potter  was  in  the  garden  with  her 
sister.  She  said  : — “  If  you  buy  Tom’s 
camera,  Mr.  Maybury,  perhaps  you’ll 
take  us  sometime.  When  we  ask  Tom, 
he  says  he  can't  bother  photographing 
plain  girls.”  “Well  that’s  shabby,”  I 
protested,  “you  may  be  sure  that 
when  I’ve  learned  how  to  manage 
things,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  take 
your  portraits.”  “  Plain,  indeed,”  I 
thought  to  myself,  “Alice  may  be  only 
so-so,  but  Miss  Potter  is  one  of  the 
nicest  looking  girls  in  these  parts.” 
Tom  believes  he  sold  me  that  camera, 
and  I  let  him  think  so,  of  course.  But 
really  “if  every  one  had  their  own,”  as 
the  saying  goes,  his  sister  ought  to 
have  the  credit  of  the  transaction,  and 
receive  a  handsome  commission.  I 
stayed  at  the  Potters’  most  of  the 
evening  to  learn  how  to  develop. 

May  7.  This  morning  was  fortun¬ 
ately  fine,  and  I  was  up  in  very  good 
time  to  try  the  camera.  I  exposed 
two  plates  on  the  house,  one  from  the 
back-yard  and  the  other  from  the  front 
street.  I  wasn’t  quite  sure  about  the 
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exposure  so  I  gave  one  twenty  seconds 
and  the  other  fifteen  with  the  round 
hole  which  is  marked  thirty-two.  I 
was  not  quite  sure  whether  it  meant 
thirty-two  seconds  or  what,  but  it 
struck  me  that  Toni  Potter  did  them 
in  less  time  than  that,  so  I  thought 
about  twenty  would  be  right.  I  could 
not  develop  them  till  evening,  but 
started  diredtly  after  tea  in  the  bath 
room.  I  weighed  out  the  stuff  on  the 
little  scales,  two  drams  of  pyre,  and  one 
of  bromide,  dissolved  them  in  two  ounces 
of  water,  and  added  the  ammonia. 
But  neither  of  the  pictures  came  up  very 
well,  the  twenty-second  one  went  black 
directly,  and  the  other  seemed  nearly 
as  bad.  However  I  washed  them  and 
put  them  into  the  fixing  solution  as  I 
had  seen  Potter  do,  and  when  all  the 
white  had  gone  off  the  back,  took  them 
out  and  found  that  the  fifteen-second 
one  was  thin,  but  the  other  quite  a 
ghost.  When  I  showed  them  to 
Potter,  he  said  I  had  over-exposed, 
four  seconds  would  have  been  ample, 
and  that  the  marks  on  the  stops  meant 


the  relation  of  focal  length  to  aperture, 
and  not  the  time  for  exposure. 
Photography  is  rather  a  bother,  but  I 
should  like  to  take  Miss  Potter’s 
photograph. 

May  12.  Have  been  very  busy 
practising  development  every  night 
lately  and  had  no  time  to  write  in 
this  diary.  Thursday  and  Saturday 
evenings  I  went  up  to  the  Potters’  and 
spent  most  of  the  evening  with  Tom 
in  the  dark-room.  I  begin  to  manage 
things  better  now,  and  understand 
something  of  the  “relation  of  exposure 
to  development,”  as  Tom  calls  it.  I 
haven’t  made  any  prints  from  my 
negatives  yet,  but  shall  try  to-morrow. 
At  supper  time,  Miss  Potter  asked  how 
I  was  getting  on  with  photography,  I 
said  I  thought  pretty  well,  but  that  I 
wasn’t  quite  ready  to  take  her  yet. 
When  I  had  said  it,  they  all  smiled, 
even  old  man  Potter  ;  and  she  went 
quite  red.  Then  I  saw  what  a  stupid 
thing  it  was  to  say  and  wished  I  could 
slip  under  the  table. 

(To  be  continued). 


£bc  3nmor  Salon 

The  ’97  Salon  has  proved  eminently  satis¬ 
factory  in  almost  every  resped.  Candidly  we 
do  not  think  we  have  ever  had  a  more  difficult 
task  than  the  selection  of  the  prints,  for  the 
landscape  class  at  all  events,  so  excellent  was 
the  standard  of  work  all  round.  It  will  be 
easily  seen  when  the  reader  looks  over  this 
division  that  quite  a  number  of  the  repro- 
dudions  (which  hardly  in  any  case  do  the 
originals  full  justice),  have  high  claims  to 
artistic  excellence,  and  he  must  remember 
that  others  which  were  thrown  out  through 
inadaptability  in  the  matter  of  size,  "were  per¬ 
haps  equally  good.  We  are  very  pleased 
indeed  to  see  such  a  vast  improvement  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time  in  the  charader  of  the 
work,  and  we  are  only  too  delighted  to  give 
our  contributors  full  credit  for  their  attempts. 
Turning  to  the  second  class,  Portraiture  and 
Genre  studies,  we  find  a  slight  falling-off  in 
the  matter  of  originality,  although  the 
technique  is  very  good.  It  is  singular,  how¬ 
ever,  that  very  few  pure  figure  pidures  have 
come  to  hand.  The  portraits  in  this  division 
are  in  many  cases  most  happy  and  natural, 
but  they  are  merely  portraits,  and  not  attempts 
at  anything  higher.  We  should  like  our 
readers  to  note  that  figure  studies  are  fairly 
easy  to  produce,  when  one  once  gets  the  knack, 
and  that  such  work,  if  anything  like  passable, 
is  almost  certain  of  acceptance.  As  usual 
architedural  photographs  are  popular,  and 
some  very  splendid  specimens  have  come 
in.  In  order  to  do  full  justice  to  these  we 
have  had  to  give  one  page  more  up  to  archi- 
tedure  than  last  year.  We  are  pleased  to 
notice  that  even  in  this  class  some  attempt 
has  been  made  to  get  pidorial  effed,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  photographs  show  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  do  this  even  with  a  some¬ 
what  stiff  and  uncompromising  objed.  The 
Hand  Camera  and  Snap-Shot  division  is 
greatly  in  advance  of  previous  Salons  from  all 
standpoints,  and  has  consequently  obliged  us 
to  reproduce  more  of  the  pidures  than  hitherto. 
As  will  be  seen,  some  of  the  work  is  especially 
pleasing.  The  Animals  and  Birds  class  re¬ 
ceived  only  a  fair  share  of  support ,  and  there  was 
considerable  sameness  in  the  exhibits.  For 
instance,  a  great  run  on  dogs  was  noticeable, 
and  sheep  received  considerable  attention. 
Singularly  enough  quite  a  number  of  birds’ 
nests  were  submitted,  some  of  them  excel¬ 
lently  taken,  but  these,  unless  reproduced 
on  a  large  scale,  are  hardly  satisfadory 
in  half-tone  reprodudion  form,  as  a  great 
deal  of  the  charming  detail  is  generally 
lost.  Flowers,  Grasses  and  Mosses  were 
apparently  eschewed  by  the  majority  of  photo¬ 


graphers  for  very  few  prints  for  this  division 
were  entered.  What  there  were,  however, 
were  quite  passable,  and  although  we  have 
not  been  able  to  devote  a  full  page  to  repro- 
dudions  of  floral  beauty,  we  must  congratulate 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  contested  in  this 
division  upon  their  general  successful  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  subjeds.  Humorous  Photo¬ 
graphs,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  in  the 
minority,  and  we  only  received  about  half  a 
dozen.  Perhaps  in  view  of  the  competition 
we  had  a  little  while  ago,  this  paucity  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at. 

CATALOGUE  OF  PICTURES. 

Certificates  have  been  awarded  to  those  marked  with 
an  asterisk. 

Those  marked  f  are  on  “  the  line.” 

The  cover  design  by  Matthew  Surface  ;  the 
tail-piece  by  Peter  Eland. 

Class  I. — Landscape  or  Seascape. 

1  “The  Lake  in  the  Forest.”  W.  G.  Jamie¬ 
son,  Cults,  Aberdeenshire, 
f  2  “  In  Waters  Cool.”  Len  Garner,  7,  Man¬ 

chester  Road,  Walkden,  nr.  Bolton. 

3  "A  Spring  Evening.”  C.  R.  Taunton,  107, 

Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square, 
London,  W.C. 

4  “Evening.”  Albert  Francis,  London 

blouse,  Mitcham. 

5  “Spring.”  D.  W.  Macdonald,  3,  Grantly 

Street,  Shawlands,  Glasgow. 

6  “  Inverpolly  Bay.”  Mrs.  Hunt,  Carnanton, 

St.  Columb,  Cornwall. 

7  “  The  Edge  of  the  Wood.”  John  Ritchie, 

jr. ,  69,  Duff  Street,  Macduff,  N.B. 

8  “The  Distant  Storm.”  H.  L.  Lewis, 

Valency  House,  Eastbury,  nr.  Wat¬ 
ford,  Herts. 

9  “  When  the  Tide  is  Low.”  J.  Owen  Price, 

Meadow  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birming¬ 
ham. 

jro  “A  Cottage  Home.”  Chas.  Nixon,  48, 
Calvert  Road,  Greenwich,  S.E. 
fn  “Left  by  the  Tide.”  A.  W.  Cooper,  3, 
Stanley  Terrace,  Preston. 

■(12  “A  Thames  Sunset.”  W.  L.  F.  Wastell, 
South  Woodford,  Essex. 

13  “In  the  Wood.”  Hugh  E.  Paterson,  451, 

Abbeydale  Road,  Sheffield. 

14  “Low  Tide.”  Robt.  H.  Mitchell,  24,  St. 

Oswald  Street,  Old  Swan,  Liverpool. 

15  “  Early  Morning  on  the  Thames.”  A. 

Wilcocks,  245,  Lordship  Lane,  East 
Dulwich. 

16  “The  Road  in  the  Wood.”  J.  W.  Bore, 

6,  Southwood  Road,  Liverpool. 

*17  “Evening.”  E.  Widd,  21,  Garfield 
Avenue,  Manningham. 

18  “Back  from  the  Fishing.”  H.  Barber, 

Eversley,  Hoylake,  Cheshire. 

19  “Gathering  Cockles.”  S.  R.  Midgley,  3, 

Derby  Lane,  Stoneycroft,  Liverpool. 

20  “An  Old  Water  Mill.”  J.  T.  Chamber- 

lain,  Parkbourne,  Wellingborough. 

21  “Whitby.”  Frank  Nicholson,  45,  Man¬ 

ningham  Lane,  Bradford. 
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22  ‘‘A  Country  Lane.” 
H.  E.  Hand- 
sconib,  Upper 
Bridge  Road,  Red 
Hill,  Surrey. 

23  ‘‘A  Derbyshire  Dale.” 
T.  B.  Judson,  68,  Broad 
Street,  Worcester. 

24  “  A  Russian  Village.”  A. 
Bray,  Moscow,  Russia. 
f25  “  On  the  Banks  of  the  Dee.” 

H.  B.  Bradley,  143,  Ashton  New 
Road,  Beswick,  Manchester. 

26  “Scarborough,  from  the  Sands.” 
Miss  May  Rhodes,  Harford  Lodge, 
Scarborough. 


27  “Dorsetshire  Coast."  C.  Beer,  112, 
Banks  Terrace,  Bridge  Street,  Mile 
End,  London,  E. 


28  “For  Safety.”  T.  Newsham,  Moor  Lane, 
Preston. 


29  “In  the  Meadow.”  W.  R.  Brightman, 

61,  Redland  Road,  Bristol. 

30  “Solitude.”  David  Smith,  93,  Hawkhill, 

Dundee. 

31  “The  Fringe  of  the  Wood.”  H.  C. 

Ingram,  127,  Wightman  Road,  Har- 
ringay,  N. 

32  “Low  Tide.”  Miss  M.  Grace  Tabor, 

Limpsfield,  Surrey. 

33  “The  Streamlet.”  Wm.  Baldwin,  1, 

Skipton  Road,  Foulridge. 

34  “Evening.”  George  Rogers,  37,  Edgehill 

Street,  Reading. 

35  “Pass  of  Brander.”  A.  H.  Lauder,  1, 

Belle  Vue  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

36  “Homeward.”  T.  Berry,  81,  Water 

Street,  Chorley. 

37  “On  the  Avon,  Salisbury.”  Alex.  Suther¬ 

land,  60,  Watson  Street,  Dundee,  N.B. 
f38  “Evening  Calm.”  V.  E.  Reynolds, 
Norton  Lodge,  Halton,  Cheshire. 

39  “The  Old  Mill  Stream.”  W.  J.  Bassett- 

Lowke,  13,  Kingswell  Street,  North¬ 
hampton. 

40  "  View  near  Winchester  College.”  F.  A. 

Sherriff,  202,  Amherst  Road,  Hackney. 

41  “Meeting  of  the  Waters.”  W.  R.  Irwin, 

3,  Harold  Terrace,  Leeds. 

42  “  Rydal  Water.”  Fred.  Newton,  54, 

Scales  Street,  Seedley,  Pendleton, 
Manchester. 

43  “The  Woodland  Stream.”  Arnold  Ben- 

net,  36,  Firshill  Road,  Sheffield. 

44  "Twilight  at  Mentone.”  M.  E.  Price,  23, 

Lulworth  Road,  Birkdale,  Southport. 

45  “  Puttenham  Village.”  Miss  L.  Brockle- 

hurst,  Roughwood  Park,  Chalfont 
St.  Giles,  Bucks. 

46  “Waiting  for  the  Breaker.”  Miss  M. 

Mildred,  Warley  House,  Brentwood, 
Essex. 

t47  "  A  Peaceful  Homestead.”  H.  A.  Jackson, 

Cheadle,  Staffs. 

48  “A  Surrey  Landscape.”  T.  Stratton, 

Church  of  England  Soldiers’  Institute, 
Pirbright  Camp,  Woking,  Surrey. 

49  “The  Derelidt.”  Edward  L.  R.  Jones, 

20,  Severn  Street,  Welshpool. 


164.  “All  in  a  Row.” 


50  "Glen  Helen,  I.O.M.”  R.  W.  Chapman, 
7,  William  Street,  Darlington. 


Class  II. — Genre,  Figure  Studies  and 
Portraits. 

51  “Feeding  Time.”  Fred.  J.  Matthews, 

The  Mount,  Pleshey,  Chelmsford, 
Essex. 

52  “  An  Artistic  Bit.”  A.  E.  Braham,  5,  Rial 

Street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

53  “Bedding.”  J.  C.  Sheldon,  Dartmouth 

Villa,  Chester  Road,  Erdington,  near 
Birmingham. 

f54  “A  Breakdown.”  Percy  Warren,  294, 
Palmerston  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 
J- 55  “Preparing  for  the  Holidays.”  W.  S. 

Crocket,  Newlands  House,  London 
Road,  Glasgow. 

56  “Truants.”  Jethro  Cariss,  36,  Bank, 
Eccleshill. 

*57  “A  Little  Engineer.”  W.  L.  F.  Wastell, 
South  Woodford,  Essex. 
f58  “A  Study.”  M.  E.  Price,  23  Lulworth 
Road,  Birkdale. 

59  “It’s  the  tricky  little  face  inside." 

Rowland  King,  22,  Bridge  Street, 
Earlestown,  Lancs. 

60  “Morning.”  D.  Henderson,  78,  Milton 

Street,  Motherwell. 

61  “Catch  you  this  time.”  W.  C.  McFet- 

ridge,  1309,  Howard  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  U.S.A. 

62  "  Pulling  Carrots.”  Miss  Caroline  Stewart, 

Limpsfield,  Surrey. 

63  “Good  Dog.”  J.  H.  Liebreich,  6,  Blen¬ 

heim  Road,  Bradford. 

J64  “The  Love  Letter.”  Miss  H.  Phillips, 
Lynwood,  Colwyn  Bay. 

65  “A  Study.’  Miss  S.  Pilkington,  Sanside, 

Thurso,  N.B. 

66  “A  Portrait."  Miss  M.  Craigie  Halkett, 

Lauriston,  New  Eltham,  Kent. 

67  “Iris.’  Mrs.  Campbell,  3,  Trafalgar  Road, 

Birkdale,  Southport. 

68  “A  Dive.”  Philip  J.  Condon,  Church 

Street,  Cahir,  Co.  Tipperary. 

69  “Waiting.”  Chas.  Nixon,  48,  Calvert 

Road,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

70  “Reading.”  C.  Thonger,  Cumberland 

House,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

71  “Spooning.”  Miss  Edith  Nevill,  St. 

Catherine’s,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

72  “A  Problem."  Miss  Elena  Heilman,  53, 

Blenheim  Crescent,  North  Kensing¬ 
ton,  W. 

73  “A  Girl’s  Head.”  F.  J.  Catchpole, 

Russell  House,  Ipswich. 

74  “Pigeon  Shooting,”  C.  Beer,  112,  Banks 

Terrace,  Bridge  Street,  Mile  End, 
London,  E. 

Class  III  —  Archasological,  Geological, 
Architectural  and  Scientifc. 

J75  “Porch,  Leicester’s  Hospital,  Warwick.” 

Walter  Lainchbury,  27,  Drapery, 
Northampton. 

76  “Russian  Huts.”  A.  Bray,  Moscow, 

Russia. 

77  “Norman  Doorway,  Kilpeck  Church.” 

A.  E.  Cooke,  Parkfield  Villa,  Park- 
field  Road,  Wolverhampton. 
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78  "Temples." 
J  .A.  Beltham, 
D i n  ap  or  e , 
India. 

79  "Bristol 
C  a  t  hed  ral.” 
A ,  Palmer 
Jones,  9,  Pilot 
Terrace, 
Gloucester. 

80  "  Reredos,  St.  Saviour's  Cathedral,  South¬ 

wark."  Alf,  Bedding,  33,  Aldebert 
Terrace,  Albert  Square,  London,  S.W. 

81  “  Westgate,  Canterbury."  Chas.  Nixon, 

48,  Calvert  Road,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

82  “  King's  Arms  Inn,  Ombersley,  Worcester¬ 

shire.”  S.  D.  Stephens,  Wesleyan 
Manse,  Houghton-le-Spring,  Co. 
Durham. 

83  "French  Drawing-room."  Mrs.  Hunt, 

Carnanton,  St.  Columb,  Cornwall. 

84  "Little  Cloisters,  Gloucester."  C.  R. 

Taunton,  107,  Southampton  Row, 
Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 

85  "Cottages  at  Velindre,  North  Wales.” 

Ed.  L.  R.  Jones,  20,  Severn  Street, 
Welshpool. 

86  "  Fireplace,  Cobham  College,  Kent.”  Gil¬ 

bert  H  Lovegrove,  Eboracum,  Herne 
Hill,  S.E. 

87  "  Dunblane  Cathedral.”  W.  G.  Jamieson, 

Cults,  Aberdeenshire. 

88  "A  Street  in  Funchal."  Hugo  Mont¬ 

gomery,  150,  Princess  Road,  Liver¬ 
pool. 

J8g  "Conway  Castle,  Interior."  H.  B.  Brad¬ 
ley,  143,  Ashton  New  Road,  Beswick, 
Manchester. 

90  "Entrance,  Westwood  Hall,  Worcester¬ 

shire.”  W.  E.  Harvey,  Birmingham 
Photographic  Society,  Birmingham. 

91  "  Altar  Screen."  W.  L.  F\  Wastell,  South 

Woodford,  Essex. 

92  "  Dry  wood  Hall.”  A.  G.  Richardson,  173, 

Springfield  Terrace,  Radcliffe,  Lancs. 

93  “Sixty  Years’  Service.”  J.  W.  Gadsby, 

304,  Albert  Road,  Aston,  Birmingham. 

94  "Interior,  Winnich  Church."  Len 

Garner,  7,  Manchester  Road,  Walk- 
den,  near  Bolton. 

95  "Change  and  Decay.”  Jno.  Pearson, 

Normanhurst,  Lytham,  Lancs. 

*96  "Barnard  Castle  Church.”  MissFlorence 
Cooke,  Nat.  Pro.  Bank,  Barnard 
Castle. 

97  “Archway,  Whitby  Abbey.”  C.  R.  Bar¬ 

ham,  1,  Guest  Road,  Barnsley. 

98  "Westgate,  Canterbury."  Stanley  W. 

Rogers,  37,  Palace  Road,  Streatham 
Hill,  S.W. 

J99  “Norman  Arch,  Bristol.”  E.  J.  Dight, 
215,  Hotwell  Road,  Bristol. 

100  "Ely  Cathedral,  from  Choir.”  S.  W. 

Whiteman,  8,  Camberwell  Road, 
London,  S.E. 

101  "Winchester  Tower,  Windsor.”  Miss 

Ponsonby,  St.  James’s  Palace,  London. 

102  "West  Front,  Canterbury  Cathedral.” 

Alf.  G.  L.  Philpot,  70  and  71,  Burgate 
Street,  Canterbury. 


159.  “The  Result.” 


103  "  Chatsworth.”  Arnold  Bennett,  36, 

Firshill  Road,  Sheffield. 

104  "The  Nave,  Salisbury.”  Miss  Mabel 

Ticehurst,  Winstowe,  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea. 

105  “Old  Mill,  Dunham  Park.”  J.  D. 

Birchall,  323,  Moss  Lane  East,  Man¬ 
chester. 

106  "Kirby  Hall."  J.  T.  Chamberlain, 

Parkbourne,  Wellingborough. 

107  "Tunnel  on  Glengariffe  Road.”  Miss 

M.  Grace  Tabor,  Limpsfield,  Surrey. 

108  "  Early  Tombstone."  H.  M.  Hallsworth, 

Pocklington  School,  York. 

109  "Old  Triangular  Bridge,  Crowland, 

Lancs.”  Ben  T.  Fox,  78,  Totteridge 
Road,  High  Wycombe. 

no  "Village  Square,  Chilham.”  E.  C.  Hay¬ 
ward,  6,  Burgate  Lane,  Canterbury, 
in  "Sacrificial  Rock  and  Victims,  Carn 
Brea,  Redruth."  Thos.  Rickard,  3, 
Treworgie  Road,  Redruth,  Cornwall. 

112  "The  Sugar  Loaf.”  H.  Woodley,  20, 

Brooke  Road,  Blundellsands,  Liver¬ 
pool. 

113  "The  Old  Sundial.”  S.  R.  Midgley,  3, 

Derby  Lane,  Stoneycroft,  Liverpool. 

114  "A  Dynamo.”  J.  W.  N.  Roberts,  Mr. 

Moser’s  House,  The  Schools,  Shrews¬ 
bury. 

115  "Common  Flea  (mag.),  Male.'  Jno. 

Beards,  53,  Kendal  Road,  Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham. 


Class  IV. 


Hand  Camera  or  Snap=Shot 
Work. 
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"Stormy  Weather,  Whitby.”  Frank 
Nicholson,  45,  Manningham  Lane, 
Bradford. 

“Early  Morning  in  Solent.”  T.  Lynch, 
24,  Cliff  Road  Avenue,  Southampton. 
"  Ignoble  Captivity.”  J.  W.  Gadsby,  304, 
Albert  Road,  Aston,  Birmingham. 
"Market  Stall,  Dinan.”  Miss  H.  M. 
Tapp,  Naunton  Park  Villa,  Chelten¬ 
ham. 

"Sunset  on  the  Medway.”  "  Gamba,” 
6,  Bridge  Terrace,  Maidstone. 

"The  Fisher’s  Return."  S.  R.  Midgley, 
3,  Derby  Lane,  Stoneycroft,  Liver¬ 
pool. 

"On  the  Lawn  at  Ascot."  F.  W.  Bart¬ 
lett,  Thorpe  Road,  Staines. 

"By  Sparkling  Waters.”  J.  Pullan, 
Oundle. 

"At  Aberystwyth.”  Ed.  L.  R.  Jones,  20, 
Severn  Street,  Welshpool. 

"At  the  Village  Corner."  Wm.  Shep¬ 
herd,  67,  Duff  Street,  Macduff. 

“Road  Menders.”  W.  L.  F.  Wastell, 
South  Woodford,  Essex. 

"Jubilee  Demonstration.”  Walter  Dean, 
108,  Oldham  Road,  Middleton,  near 
Manchester. 

“  Jubilee 
Procession." 

A.  H.  Price, 

E  1  m  w  o  o  d 
Lodge,  209, 

B  r  i  x  t  o  n 
Hill,  London, 

S.W. 


158.  “  Curiosity.” 
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i2g  "Up  in  a  Balloon."  W.  ].  Bassett- 
Lowke,  13,  Kingswell  Street,  North¬ 
ampton. 

130  "Senior  J  mile  Race,  Malvern  College." 

"  Thornton-Pickard,"  5,  The  College, 
Malvern. 

131  “H.M.S.  Hearty."  J.  Browning,  34, 

Grosvenor  Road,  Lowestoft. 

132  "Bargaining  with  a  Tug-boat."  R. 

Stockdale,  24,  Mount  Preston,  Leeds. 

133  "Snow-balling."  S.  A.  Baker,  101,  High 

Street,  Ashford,  Kent. 

134  "  Trinity  Church."  Miss  Edith  B.  Jones, 

School  House,  Campbell  Square, 
Northampton. 

135  "At  Anchor."  H.  J.  Woodley,  20, 

Brooke  Road,  Blundellsands,  Liver¬ 
pool. 

136  “  On  the  Mersey."  D.  J .  Neill,  8,  Chelsea 

Road,  Aintree. 

£37  "Outward  Bound."  Fred  Newton,  54, 
Scales  Street,  Seedley,  Pendleton, 
Manchester. 

■(•138  “  Troubled  Waters."  T.  Newsham,  1 19, 

Moor  Lane,  Preston. 

139  "Advance  Man,  Workpeople’s  Hospital 

Fund  Procession.”  A.  H.  Kirkby, 
16,  Carberry  Place,  Leeds 

140  "  New  York  Express.”  James  E.  Fraser, 

61,  Grove  Street,  Liverpool. 

141  "  Spiash  Point,  Hastings."  J.  C. 

Taylor,  Beech  Bank,  Avondale  Road, 
Croydon. 

142  "  A  Country  Match.”  John  Ritchie,  jun., 

69,  Duff  Street,  Macduff,  N.B. 

143  "  Westgate,  Canterbury.”  Miss  L. 

Brocklehurst,  Roughwood  Park, 

Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Bucks. 

144  "Jubilee  Bonfire,  Watford."  H.  L. 

Lewis,  Valency  House,  Eastbury, 

near  Watford,  Herts. 

145  "  The  High  Jump."  W.  Louis  Primrose, 

Redholme,  Dumbreck,  Glasgow. 

146  "The  Italian  Organ  Grinder.”  Thos. 

Bleicher,  34,  Byrom  Street,  Huime, 
Manchester. 


Classes  V.  and  VI. — Animals  and 
Birds;  Flowers,  etc. 

fi47  “Jock."  F.  J .  Catchpole,  Russell  House, 
Ipswich. 

148  "What's  he  ap  to?"  J.  C.  Taylor, 

Beech  Bank,  Avondale  Road,  Croy¬ 
don. 

149  "A  Merganser's  Nest.”  Miss  F.  Peel, 

22,  Parkfield,  New  Ferry,  Cheshire. 

150  "Study  of  Sheep.”  W.  G.  Jamieson, 

Cults,  Aberdeenshire. 

151  "  Primrose  Day.”  Mrs.  Hunt,  Carnanton, 

St.  Columb,  Cornwall. 

152  "The  Swan  Family."  Geo.  Pattinson, 

Postal  Telegraphs,  Dumfries. 

153  "Sheep."  Chas.  Nixon,  48,  Calvert 

Road,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

*154  "A  Study.”  W.  Louis  Primrose,  Red- 
holme,  Dumbreck. 

155  "White  Lily."  A.  E.  Bence,  Elm  Cot¬ 

tage,  Ashey  Road,  Ryae,  Isle  of 
Wight. 

156  "Jack.”  Miss  Edith  Nevill,  St. 

Catherines,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 


157  “  Appleblossom."  Miss  M.  Craigie 

Halkett,  Lauriston,  New  Eltham, 
Kent. 

Class  VII. — Humorous  Division  and 
Reproductions  in  the  Text. 

*158  and  159  “  Curiosity,"  and  "The  Result." 

Miss  H.  M.  Davenport,  17,  Kensington 
Park  Gardens,  London,  W. 

160  “  Old  Friends."  Geo.  j .  Scudamore,  30, 

Ashburnham  Road,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

161  "A  Disciple  of  Izaak  Walton."  S.  R. 

Midgley,  3,  Derby  Lane,  Stoneycroft, 
Liverpool. 

fi62  “  Expectation ”  and  “Good  Morning." 

Miss  L.  Brocklehurst,  Roughwood 
Park,  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Bucks. 

*163  "Wicked  Tom.”  Percy  Warren,  294, 
Palmerston  Avenue,  Toronto. 

164  "All  in  a  Row.”  H.  A.  Crawford,  15, 
Westfield  Terrace,  Chapel-AIlerton, 
Leeds. 

The  prize-winners  will  receive  the  repro¬ 
ductions  and  certificates  in  due  course. 

The  following  receive  honourable  mention 
in  the  various  classes  named  : — 

Class  I. — Landscape  or  Seascape. — Welling- 
burian,  Hereward,  Penn,  Merlin,  Stoneycroft, 
Skib,  Monte  Christo,  A.H.R.,  Fernhough, 
Forget-me-not,  Memories,  Pirate,  Designer, 
F.F.F.,  Gamba,  Enammo,  Scot,  Juno  I.,  O.  G., 
Macduff,  Coati,  Royston  Waynflete,  Arnold 
Bennett,  Mark  Antony,  A.  R.  H.  Jackson, 
Now  Ready,  Robin,  Hopeful,  Coddy,  Aqua, 
Buon  Di,  Conquesco,  Pygmalion,  Columba, 
Stereo  (Preston),  Kinnaber,  Dunrobin,  Sin- 
green,  Claviger,  Ubiqus,  S.  E.  K.,  Rohami, 
Odiham,  Golf  Ball,  Young  'Un,  and  Hearth. 

Class  II. — Genre,  Figure  Studies  and  Portraits. 
— Seckfordian,  Snapdragon,  Whiskers,  Moray 
Loon,  Optimus,  Phil  Cahir,  St.  Peter,  Pilgrim, 
Hereward,  Fernyhough,  Mona,  Deo  juvante, 
Social  Cycler,  Phillippi,  Gamba,  Merlin,  Don 
Carlos,  Stereo  (Preston),  Fifer,  Scratubus, 
Frena,  Mark  Antony,  N  C.  T.,  Enammo, 
Gingham,  Stoneycroft,  and  Young  'Un. 

Class  III. — Archeological ,  Geological,  Archi¬ 
tectural  and  Scientific. — Rikki-tikki-tavi,  R.  O. 
Southern,  Don  Hugo,  Sci,  Dunrobin,  Ignora¬ 
mus,  Mark  Antony,  Coddy,  Stereo  (Preston), 
Drakcir,  Opal,  Wandering  Willie,  and  Wang. 

Class  IV . — HandCamera  or  Snap-Shot  Work. — 
A.  H  R.,  Soxos,  Daybreak,  Juno  I.,  E.  L.  R 
Jones,  Unas,  Sunny,  Snip  Snap  Shot,  Snap¬ 
dragon,  Primula,  Baboo,  Nubian,  Dadda,  and 
M.  Mildred. 

Classes  V.  and  VI. — Animals  and  Birds; 
Flowers,  etc.  Cosmos,  Dan,  Gamba,  Soxos, 
Claviger,  Satan,  C.  E.  S.  I.,  N.  M.,  Fifer, 
Thelma,  T.  B.  Judson,  M.  Mildred,  Sci, 
Simplex,  Meteor,  Lady  Jane,  C.  E.  C.,  Ging¬ 
ham,  Nature,  and  Will-o’-the-Wisp. 

Class  VII . — Humorous  Division. — No  honour¬ 
able  mentions. 
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@ur  prises. 

“  Oh  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book  !  ” 
was  the  exclamation  of  the  old  prophet.  We, 
the  editors  of  ’97,  when  desiring  evil  to  come 
to  our  fellows,  now  wish  that  they  may  have  to 
suggest  something  entirely  new  and  original  in 
the  way  of  competitions  for  their  journals,  for 
this  is  really  much  more  difficult  and  more 
brain-racking  than  the  mere  production  of  a  sen¬ 
sational  novel.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  and  the  best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  take  the 
oldest  and  most  forgotten,  and  resuscitate  it  in 
modernized  form.  The  competitions  we  have 
arranged  for  The  Junior  Photographer  are  per¬ 
haps  not  entirely  original,  and  not  entirely 
new,  but  we  have  tried  to  make  them  as  far 
from  the  commonplace  as  possible,  and  to  also 
contrive  that  they  shall  be  at  the  same  time 
useful,  entertaining  and  instructive.  They  are 
certainly  a  little  out  of  the  usual  paths,  but  we 
feel  sure  that  considerable  scope  will  be  found 
when  treating  the  subjects,  and  that  the  com¬ 
petitor  will  have  as  much  pleasure  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  them  as  we  shall  in  looking  over  and 
examining  the  results.  We  announce  a  long 
list,  so  that  foreign  and  colonial  contributors 
may  have  equal  chance  with  those  at  home. 

General  Competition.— (Closes  August 
20th.) — A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  photograph  sent  in,  any  subject.  The 
coupon  was  given  last  month. 

A  Photograph  of  Another  Photo= 
grapher  at  Work. — Has  it  ever  struck  you 
how  very  funny  a  brother  photographer  looks 
when  at  work  ?  There  is  something  particu¬ 
larly  humorous  in  the  figure  cut  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  or  lady  when  the  head  is  poked  under  the 
focussing  cloth,  and  the  armsare  wavingfran tic- 
ally  about.  Could  anything  be  more  tickling 
to  the  fancy  than  a  portly  photographer 
struggling  across  a  weary  waste  with  a 
15  x  12  on  his  back,  a  half-plate  outfit  in 
one  hand,  a  hand  camera  in  the  other,  and 
an  umbrella,  a  set  of  tripod  legs  and  a  develop¬ 
ing  tent  under  his  arms  ?  There  are  quite  a 
hundred  other  predicaments  in  which  the 
photographer  is  placed,  some  of  which  are  not 
necessarily  funny  but  rather  pictorial,  and  we 
are  assured  that  by  offering  a  prize  of  twelve 
and  sixpence  in  books,  selected  from  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  photograph  of  a  camera 
man  at  work,  the  entries  for  which  will  close 
on  September  15th,  it  will  be  provocative  of 
something  unique  and  interesting.  Coupon 
given  this  month. 

A  Photograph  of  a  Country  Lane. 

Just  now  the  country  is  very  beautiful.  In  the 
South  it  is  donning  its  rich  autumn  garments, 
while  up  here  in  the  North  the  full  promise  of 
summer  has  only  just  been  realized.  What  is 
there  in  nature  more  charming  than  a  quiet 
country  lane,  rich  with  the  scent  of  late  hay 
and  the  wild  thyme,  and  made  musical  by  the 
hum  of  the  bees  and  the  carolling  of  the  lark 
high  up  in  the  blue  heavens,  while  the 
cuckoo's  hoarse  note  is  borne  on  the  trees  from 
the  distant  woods  ?  A  tangled  briar-covered 
road  with  rank  grass  and  deeply  marked  ruts 
which  tell  of  heavy  rains  earlier  in  the  season. 


Here  is  material  for  the  camera  surely,  and  so 
we  offer  a  prize  of  Half  a  Guinea  for  the  best 
delineation  of  a  country  lane,  and  we  make  the 
date  October  5th,  so  that  the  results  of  the 
summer  holiday  may  be  submitted. 

A  Simple  Genre  Study. — People  seem 
to  have  a  great  idea  with  regard  to  genre 
studies,  think  them  extremely  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce,  and  that  complications  in  the  matter  of 
costume  will  arise  when  this  class  of  work  is 
attempted.  The  general  run  of  amateurs  have 
a  notion  that  to  produce  a  genre  study  you 
must  cart  about  with  you  models  elaborately 
attired  for  the  purpose,  and  therefore  the 
average  worker,  who  by-the-by  is  singularly 
opposed  to  bother  of  any  sort,  eschews  the 
produ&ion  of  genre  compositions.  Now  this 
is  a  great  mistake.  Mr.  Peter  Eland,  in  an 
article  in  July,  showed  how  pictorial  even  a 
most  unpromising  youth  could  be  made  by 
taking  off  his  jacket,  and  putting  a  straw 
hat  on  his  head .  A  girl  can  be  treated  with 
equal  ease,  all  that  is  required  to  turn  a  town 
maiden  into  a  country  lass  being  a  little  cross¬ 
over  shawl,  an  apron  and  a  sunbonnet.  A 
complete  wardrobe  guaranteed  to  meet  any 
exigencies  which  may  arise,  consists  of  one 
Zulu  straw  hat,  valued  at  one  penny,  one  pair 
of  leggings,  a  sun  bonnet,  an  apron  and  a 
shawl,  the  accessories  being  perhaps  a  carter’s 
whip,  a  tin  whistle  and  a  half-finished  stock¬ 
ing,  with  the  necessary  needles  and  the  ball  of 
worsted.  We  want  our  readers  to  take  these 
or  other  simple  ingredients  and  a  couple 
or  so  of  children,  go  but  into  the  country,  and 
see  how  they  can  work  them  into  rural  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  manufacture  a  picture,  and  so 
we  offer  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best 
study  of  a  boy  or  girl  worked  into  suitable 
surroundings  and  properly  attired  in  the 
manner  suggested.  The  last  day  for  submit¬ 
ting  for  this  competition  will  be  November  1st. 

A  Photograph  of  an  Animal. — And 

what  about  animals  ?  We  hardly  ever  see 
a  good  picture  of  an  animal,  or  rather  a  good 
artistic  picture  of  an  animal,  photographers 
apparently  all  believing  that  a  literal  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  beast  itself  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  that  the  introduction  of  drawing-room 
paper  behind  the  head  of  a  cow,  or  carved  oak 
tables  as  a  support  for  rabbits  are  not 
anachronisms.  It  never  appears  to  strike 
anyone  that  the  unities  should  be  considered  in 
this  branch  of  photography  as  well  as  any 
other,  and  that  the  best  place  to  photograph 
a  hen  is  not  on  the  dining-room  table,  and 
that  a  cat  looks  better  sitting  on  a  window 
ledge  than  surrounded  by  flowers  and  books, 
and  so  it  happens  that  we  have  decided  to  offer 
a  prize  of  books  to  the  value  of  twelve  and 
sixpence,  selected  from  the  publications  of 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
for  the  best  photograph  of  an  animal  in  the 
most  artistic  position  and  amid  the  most  suit¬ 
able  surroundings.  The  last  date  for  sending 
in  is  November  25th. 

Photographs  of  Farm  Life. — We  fancy 
that  another  good  competition  may  be  arranged 
and  fought  out  during  these  summer  holidays, 
which  you  have  promised  yourself  quite  as  far 
back  as  Christmas,  and  which  you  are  now 
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enjoying.  A  great  many  readers  are  doubtless 
going  to  dabble  in  the  briny  ocean  and  build 
castles  in  the  sand  on  the  crowded  foreshore, 
but  others,  perhaps  wiser  in  their  generation, 
will  seek  peace  and  rest  in  some  quiet  old 
inland  farmhouse,  where  certainly  greater 
material  for  the  camera  will  be  found.  Well, 
we  want  these  lucky  ones  to  make  a  series  of 
not  more  than  twelve  nor  fewer  than  four  photo¬ 
graphs,  representing  the  different  phases  of 
farm  life,  such  as  milking,  in  the  meadows, 
reaping,  etc.  There  are  quite  an  endless 
number  of  characteristic  studies  to  be  made  in 
this  direction  with  the  minimum  of  trouble, 
but  we  should  like  to  suggest  that  if  the  thing 
is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  well, 
and  the  “minimum  of  trouble”  ought  not  to 
be  considered,  but  every  nerve  strained  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  results.  Recoiled  that  we  don't 
want  merely  literal  translations  of  farm  life, 
we  want  to  see  that  some  artistic  spirit  has 
been  infused  into  the  business.  The  last  day 
for  sending  in  is  December  25th,  so  you  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  turn  out  something 
really  pleasing,  and  possibly  carry  oft  the 
Guinea  which  we  offer  as  a  prize. 

A  Photograph  of  a  Waterfall. — And 

lastly,  this  to  those  who  go  neither  to  farm¬ 
houses  nor  to  the  other  places  covered  by  the 
preceding  competitions,  but  prefer  to  spend 
their  time  in  some  woodland  nook  and  to 
photograph  bubbling  streams  and  silver  water¬ 
falls.  We  have  yet  to  see  a  really  good  picture 
of  a  waterfall ;  in  those  we  wot  of,  the  “  silver" 
looks  more  like  milk,  while  the  moss-covered 
boulders  appear  like  large  speckled  eggs.  Now, 
with  care  it  must  be  possible  to  get  something 
better  than  this,  and  if  it  can  be  done  well  our 
readers  are  the  ones  to  do  it.  Will  they  try 
and  send  along  the  results  of  their  efforts  by 
January  25th  so  that  we  may  see  a  difficulty 
overcome?  The  best  photograph  will  be 
awarded  a  prize  of  Ten  and  Sixpence. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  front  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
current  issue,  or  issue  in  which  the  particular  coupon 
appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun¬ 
ted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the 
succeeding  competition. 

The  prints,  or  manuscripts  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no 
case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 

Laziness  Competition. — The  prize  is 
awarded  to  Fred.  H.  Matthews,  The  Mount, 
Pleshey,  Chelmsford,  Essex,  and  certificates 
to  J.  P.  Miller,  271,  Main  Street,  Bridgeton, 
Glasgow,  and  Henry  O.  Isaac,  20,  Wellington 
Park,  Clifton,  Bristol.  The  prize-winning 
photograph  is  not  really  so  artistic  as  others, 
but  as  a  representation  of  genuinely  assumed 


laziness,  it  takes  first  place.  The  competition 
was  well  supported,  some  excellent  expositions 
of  laziness  being  submitted,  although  it  might 
be  pointed  out  that  in  several  instances,  the 
young  ladies  (young  ladies  shine  as  models  in 
this  contest)  occupied  attitudes  which  sug¬ 
gested  pre-arranged  and  conceived  laziness, 
indolence  of  a  charming  character  calculated 
to  attradl  the  susceptible  hearts  of  the  sterner 
sex,  rather  than  the  “sweet  doing  nothing” 
abandon  which  we  wanted.  Then,  other  con¬ 
testants  contributed  photographs  of  porters, 
haymakers,  tramps,  and  the  like,  very  excellent 
pidtures  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
illustrative  of  fatigue  than  of  laziness.  Another 
point,  and  one  which  is  worthy  of  note  by 
those  who  make  photographs  of  the  fair  sex. 
Pretty  blouses  are  fashionable,  in  pale  tints 
which  look  only  too  delightful  on  the  ground 
glass,  but  alas,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  hala¬ 
tion  and  when  the  beautiful  lace  comes  out  in 
a  blur,  and  the  forget-me-not  sprigs  and 
patterns  are  swallowed  up  in  a  woolly  white 
flare,  well,  we  wish  the  sitter  had  worn  some¬ 
thing  a  trifle  darker.  We  honourably  mention 
Peace  or  War,  Master  of  None,  Duchess, 
Dykeside,  Kirgit  and  Bradford  (Iowa). 


Tree  Photograph  Competition. — The 

prize  is  awarded  to  W.  H.  Davies,  5,  Ash- 
church  Park  Villas,  Ravenscourt  Park,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.  Certificates  go  to  A.  E.  Bannister, 
Ocher  Hill,  Tipton ;  R.  Stockdale,  24,  Mount 
Preston,  Leeds;  A.  H.  Robinson,  Troutsdale, 
Scarborough  ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Lindesay, 
Si,  Alleyn  Park,  West  Dulwich,  S.E.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  in  this  competition  is 
the  almost  universal  lack  of  pidtorial  perspedtive 
or  feeling  in  most  of  the  works.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  prevailed  that  to  stop  down  was 
the  corredt  thing,  and  consequently  numbers 
of  the  entries  possess  a  plethora  of  detail, 
which  by  detracting  from  the  main  objedt  pro¬ 
duces  a  commingled  and  spotty  effedt,  so  that 
one  has  to  look  once  or  twice  to  discover  the 
motif  of  the  whole.  Another  general  cause  of 
failure  was  the  inattention  paid  to  artistic 
lighting,  a  great  many  apparently  snow- 
covered  trees  being  submitted,  this  effedt  being 
produced  by  brilliant  high-lights  coming 
against  heavy  shadows.  Some  of  the  work, 
however,  was  commendable,  while  in  the 
matter  of  numbers  the  contest  has  given  us 
great  satisfadtion.  We  are  pleased  to  mention 
the  efforts  of  Platino,  Allan,  Alan,  Express, 
Primula,  Pirate,  Coati,  Earnscleugh,  Monte 


Laziness  Competition.  Prize  Pidture. 

“  Awfully  Tiring  Weather,  don’t  c’her  know.” 
Fred.  H.  Matthews,  Chelmsford. 
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Christo,  Crohamhurst,  and  G.  Bordman.  The 
photographs  by  these  competitors  are  on  the 
right  lines,  but  they  must  pay  a  little  more 
attention  to  details  if  they  wish  to  succeed. 
We  might  point  out  that  a  single  view  or  a 
“spectacle”  lens  is  the  best  instrument  to  use 
for  work  of  this  character. 


©ur  Survey. 

The  Junior  Postal  Club.  —  A  club  with 
the  above  title  has  been  formed  for  con¬ 
tributors  of  half-plate  prints  and  under. 
Those  desiring  to  join  are  invited  to  write 
to  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Walton,  Copley, 
Halifax,  enclosing  stamp  for  reply. 

The  Camera  and  Architecture. — There 
is  one  branch  of  photography  in  which  the 
camera  is  pre-eminent,  that  is — when  dealing 
with  architecture.  Even  Ruskin  considers 
photographs  of  early  architecture  as  precious 
historical  documents ;  and  those  who  have 
visited  Wells  will  remember  how  enthusi¬ 
astically  he  wrote  of  the  splendid  photographs 
of  the  details  of  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral, 
taken  from  scaffolding  during  the  restoration. 
— From  “Photography  and  Architecture,"  by  Dr 
Cosgrave. 

Fixed  Focus  Lenses. — It  is  really  singular 
how  much  in  the  dark  a  great  many  people  are 
with  regard  to  fixed  focus  lenses.  At  a  large 
photographic  club  the  other  night,  one  of  the 
members  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
averred  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  large 
heads  with  a  lens  extracted  from  a  fixed  focus 
hand  camera,  his  idea  apparently  being  that 
the  focus  was  fixed  somehow  or  other  on  the 
glass,  and  quite  unalterable.  The  words  fixed 
focus  are  altogether  a  misnomer.  The  lens  is 
merely  focussed  on  objects  say  about  twenty  feet 
away  from  the  camera,  and  “  fixed  ”  in  that 
position. 

The  Sandell  Photographic  Exhibition  at 
the  Modern  Gallery,  175,  Bond  Street,  con¬ 
sists  of  over  400  subjects,  the  majority  never 
before  photographed,  including  the  City  Com¬ 
panies'  Halls  ;  the  Guildhall  and  Mansion 
House  ;  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  Gray's  Inn  ;  Lambeth 
Palace;  Westminster  Abbey ;  Windsor  Castle  ; 
the  Monuments  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  and 
the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  Windsor  ;  the 
Royal  Mausoleums,  Frogmore;  St.  Peter’s, 
Rome;  St.  Mark’s,  Venice;  etc.,  etc.  The 
Exhibition  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and 
from  7  to  10  p.m.  daily,  and  there  are  Lantern 
Illustrations  and  Demonstrations  on  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Saturday  evenings. 

Honest  Dealing. — A  complaint  was  made 
not  long  ago  in  one  of  our  contemporaries,  by  a 


dealer  in  photographic  apparatus  whose  griev¬ 
ance  is  shared,  we  feel  sure,  bv  many  others 
in  the  same  trade.  He  stated  that  would-be 
purchasers  of  cameras  and  other  apparatus 
often  came  to  him  for  advice,  and  having 
secured  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  and 
examined  several  articles,  made  some  excuse, 
and  straightway  walked  off  and  purchased  the 
particular  camera  advocated  at  one  of  the 
discount  stores  which  are  the  bane  of  almost 
every  town.  How  any  man  can  do  this  and 
pacify  his  conscience  is  difficult  to  realize,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  honest  dealing. 

Photographic  Surveys. — A  paper  on  this 
subjeCt  was  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Fowler.  He  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
survey  societies  organizing  and  conducting 
their  affairs  in  a  business-like,  methodical,  and 
accurate  manner,  and  of  appointing  responsible 
officers  who  are  known  to  possess  qualities  of 
this  nature.  The  ordinary  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher,  he  considered,  had  frequently  more 
enthusiasm  than  knowledge  of  the  special  kind 
requisite  for  the  purpose,  and  a  partnership 
with,  say,  architect,  archaeologist  or  historian, 
will  often  produce  results  of  an  instructive 
character.  This,  again,  may  lead  to  our 
becoming  students  as  well  as  photographers, 
certainly  one  great  good  arising  from  the  task. 
Mr.  Fowler’s  paper  should  have  the  special 
attention  of  any  organizations  preparing  for 
survey  work. 

Out-Door  Portraiture. --During  the  hot 
summer  months  the  practice  of  out-door 
portraiture  is  a  very  easy  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  take  up.  The  best  time  of  the  day 
is  towards  sunset,  when  the  light  is  soft  and 
does  not  strain  the  eyes.  Place  the  subject 
in  the  shade  of  a  building  facing  an  open  view 
of  the  sky  and  modulate  the  top  light  by  an 
overhead  screen  ;  a  plain  background  of  a  black 
shawl  or  brown  cloth  can  be  used.  If  a 
rectilinear  lens  is  employed  and  a  rapid  plate, 
the  lens  stopped  to//8,  an  exposure  of  a  second 
or  so  is  sufficient.  Sometimes  the  presence  of 
mosquitos  and  flies  intereferes  with  the  comfort 
of  the  subject  during  the  operation,  but  as  a 
general  rule,  small  off-hand  portraits  taken  in 
this  way  are  the  most  natural  and  pleasing, 
and  many  will  find  the  practice  of  out-door 
portraiture  an  interesting  summer  amusement. 

No  doubt  a  great  many  readers  of  The 
Junior  are  now  packing  up  preparatory  to 
visiting  the  seaside,  while  others  are  dabbling 
their  feet  and  having  a  good  old  time  generally 
by  the  sad  sea  waves.  Photographs  taken  at 
such  places  by  visitors  are  as  a  rule  very  poor 
indeed  from  the  technical  standpoint,  as  those 
who  know  how  to  expose  in  London  are  in 
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more  senses  than  one  all  at  sea  on  the  beach. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  light  is 
infinitely  stronger  there,  and  that  what  would 
be  considered  a  // 8  exposure  in  the  city  may 
be  cut  down  to  // 32  or  so.  The  best  plates  to 
use  are  undoubtedly  the  ordinary  kind,  and  if 
much  work  against  the  sun  is  to  be  done,  we 
should  recommend  that  these  are  backed,  as 
then  halation  will  not  show  so  markedly 
where  the  ripples  receive  the  high-lights.  A 
safe  formula  in  the  matter  of  exposure  is  to 
give  one-fiftieth  with  // 24  in  bright  sunlight, 
and  one-thirtieth  when  that  luminary  is 
hidden  behind  fairly  light  fleecy  clouds. 

Photography  for  Women. — We  must  not 
pass  on  to  other  matters  without  alluding  to 
the  value  and  adaptability  of  photography  as 
a  hobby  for  women.  As  an  incentive  to  take 
them  out  of  doors, 
photography  is  of  un¬ 
questionable  value  to 
girls  (who  rarely  get 
the  amount  of  physical 
exercise  they  ought  to 
do),  and  prevents  too 
much  of  that  constant 
stooping  at  needle¬ 
work,  a  hobby  ridden 
to  excess  by  so  many. 
Sketching  takes  its 
votaries  out  into  the 
fields  and  woods,  but 
every  girl  cannot 
sketch,  and  there  are 
not  many  days  in  the 
year  when  it  can  be 
indulged  in  except  by 
the  robust.  But 
photography  is  like  a 
garden  of  flowers  to 
a  woman,  it  involves 
so  many  different  oc¬ 
cupations,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  carried  on  out  of  doors. 
Not  so  gymnastic  as  tennis,  nor  so  stupid  as 
croquet,  the  camera  hobby  carries  in  its  train 
the  adtive  promotion  of  health,  and  likewise 
provides  an  outlet  for  the  dormant  artistic 
tendencies  locked  up  in  the  minds  of  so  many 
women. — From  “  Photography  as  a  Hobby,"  by 
Matthew  Surface. 

Hints  for  Pictorial  Photographers. — 
Mr.  C.  Ashleigh  Snow,  in  an  article  in 
Wilson's  Magazine,  suggests  the  utilization  of 
the  work  of  our  poets  as  a  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  for  pictures.  Of  course,  the  idea  is  not 
new,  but  the  author  puts  it  very  prettily 
and  offers  some  noteworthy  hints.  He  says 
he  has  a  regular  system  of  filing  suggestions 


for  pictures,  thus  :  he  has  about  fifty  heavy 
manilla  envelopes,  bound  up  into  book  form 
between  stiff  backs,  in  the  10x8  size,  a  few 
leaves  being  included  for  index  purposes. 
Thus  he  has,  when  titled  and  numbered,  a 
series  of  pockets  into  which  he  can  drop  the 
pages  of  his  note-book  day  by  day,  or  any 
clippings  he  can  cull  from  his  reading.  Thirty 
or  forty  of  these  pockets  are  in  regular  use 
labelled  colour,  process  notes,  art  and  artists, 
photography,  chemistry,  poetry,  biography, 
anecdotes  and  travel.  His  note-books  have 
concurrent  headings,  and  as  they  become 
filled  they  are  easily  cut  out  and  stored  in  the 
file.  This  notion,  in  our  mind,  is  most  com¬ 
mendable,  as  one  often  forgets  little  things 
which  would  be  of  incalculable  value  later  on. 
From  his  poetry  envelope,  continues  the 
writer,  he  is  able  to  draw  those  lines  which  he 
has  come  across  in  odd  moments  and  jotted 
down  as  suitable  for  pidtorial  realization. 
For  instance : 

You  can  hear  the  cattle  lowing,  as  they  slowly  plod  along 
The  lane  down  to  the  meadow,  and  can  hear  the  plough- 
boy's  song. 

One  may  readily  secure  a  snap  of  such  a 
ploughboyand  such  lowing  kine  in  any  country 
lane.  Or : 

In  cherry  time  the  skies  are  blue ; 

'Neath  us  the  red-white  clover, 

Whose  paths  of  sweetness  wind  and  wind 
The  hills  and  valleys  over. 

Get  your  big  brother  and  his  “  ownest  own  ” 
to  gather  cherries,  with  big  baskets,  ladders, 
etc.,  tastefully  disposed,  and  you  may  add 
another  pretty  pastoral  to  your  portfolio.  Mr. 
Snow  goes  on  to  mention  that  "  Merry,  merry 
May-day”  brings  up  a  memory  of  a  group  of 
happy  children  in  the  midst  of  sweet-smelling 
blossom,  while  “  Our  summer  camp  lay  deep 
in  the  northern  woods,  'neath  the  murmuring 
woods  of  fir  and  pine”  recalls  a  forest  pidture 
in  a  northern  wilderness,  and  so  on. 

Our  Xaborator\>. 

In  printing  from  a  cracked  negative  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  print  in  too  strong  a  light, 
or  else  the  crack — in  spite  of  any  other 
precautions — will  show. 

In  working  from  formulae  of  American  origin, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Americans  use 
a  fluid  measure  of  16  oz.  to  the  pint  instead  of 
our  20  oz. 

When  developing,  go  a  little  to  one  side  or 
other  of  the  light  until  development  is  half 
finished,  it  is  then  time  enough  to  bring  the 
dish  into  diredt  light  as  the  plate  will  not  be  so 
sensitive  as  at  first.  Foggy  and  flat  negatives 
are  often  caused  by  developing  too  near  the 
red  light. 
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Blue  Transparencies.  —  Beautiful  blue 
transparencies  may  be  cheaply  and  easily  made 
with  the  ordinary  cyanotype  (or  as  it  is  often 
called,  ferro-prussiate)  paper.  The  print  is 
exposed  under  a  negative  in  the  usual  way 
until  the  image  is  very  deeply  printed,  when  it 
is  thoroughly  washed  and  placed  in  a  10% 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate  for  about 
fifteen  minutes.  After  the  print  has  again 
been  well  washed,  it  is  allowed  to  dry  and  then 
rendered  transparent  by  placing  it  on  a  warm 
glass  plate  and  treating  it  carefully  with 
paraffin.  The  print  is  then  placed  between 
two  glass  plates  which  are  bound  together  with 
lantern  strips  or  placed  in  proper  hangers. 

Rocking  during  Development. — No  matter 
what  your  developer  may  be,  keep  the  dish 
gently  moving  in  the  developing  process.  It 
is  not  much  trouble  and  it  may  save  you  from 
the  annoyance  of  finding  markings  on  the 
negative  after  fixing.  Glycin  seems  to  be  the 
only  developer  in  which  plates  can  be  left  any 
length  of  time,  but  as  it  is  not  much  used  at 
present  the  caution  may  be  allowed  to  stand. 
It  is  as  well  that  this  developer  is  an  exception, 
because  when  it  is  used  in  a  diluted  state 
development  may  take  forty  minutes  or  more. 
Forty  minutes  rocking  of  a  plate  would  prove 
too  much  for  some  people's  patience. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most  portable 


developers  is  as  follows  : — 

No.  i. 

Quinol  .  90  grains 

Sodium  sulphite  .  1^  ozs. 

Water .  1  pint 

No.  2. 

Washing  soda .  1  oz. 

Water  .  1  pint 


For  use  take  equal  parts  of  each.  No.  1  may 
be  made  into  a  very  concentrated  solution, 
requiring  water  only  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
proper  bulk.  No.  2  can  be  made  up  en  route 
as  required,  in  a  beer  bottle  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

To  Prevent  Fog. — The  latest  suggestion 
for  the  prevention  of  fog  comes  from  Mr. 
Vidal  and  embodies  a  novel  application  of 
old  principles.  Instead  of  using  the  bi¬ 
chromate  of  potash  in  the  fashion  generally 
recommended,  Mr.  Vidal  proceeds  by  exposing 
as  usual  the  plates  that,  either  through  bad 
preparation  or  bad  preservation,  show  a  veil 
and  then  immersing  them  for  a  few  moments 
in  a  five  per  cent,  bichromate  solution.  There¬ 
after,  the  plates  are  slightly  rinsed  under  the 
tap  so  as  to  leave  a  trace  of  the  bichromate  in 
the  film,  and  are  finally  developed  and  fixed  in 
the  usual  way.  As  you  will  see,  the  trace  of 
bichromate  left  in  the  film  is  in  development 
transformed  into  a  neutral  chromate  which  a<fts 
as  a  restrainer  and  preventative  of  fog.  If  by 


complete  washing  before  development  the 
bichromate  is  entirely  eliminated,  the  fog  will 
appear  as  surely  as  though  the  plates  had  no 
preliminary  treatment. 


©ur  EMtor’s  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
though  he  cannot  promise  to  answer  their  letters  at 
great  length.  Suggestions  are  welcome  at  all  times,  and 
when  practicable  are  adopted.  See  also  notice  at  head 
of  “Answers  to  Correspondents.” 

To-day  The  Junior  Photographer  celebrates 
its  third  birthday. 

*  * 

Volume  III.,  in  its  dark-green  cover,  is  now 
ready.  It  contains  248  pages,  and  so  many 
illustrations  that  we  have  not  bothered  to 
count  them.  So  nice  does  it  appear  in  this 
complete  form  that  if  those  readers  who  have 
all  the  parts  could  see  it,  they  would  at  once 
procure  a  case  from  the  publishers  and  get  the 
nearest  bookbinder  to  make  them  a  finished 
volume.  We  quite  expeft  that  there  will  be  a 
large  demand  for  both  binding  cases  and  com¬ 
plete  volumes.  With  a  complete  set  of  the 
"  Popular  Photographic  Series,”  and  the 
volumes  of  The  Junior  Photographer  and  The 
Practical  Photographer  on  one’s  shelf,  one  may 
lay  claim  to  having  a  hugely  interesting  and 
useful  library  of  photographic  books. 

+  * 

As  will  be  seen  in  another  column  we  have 
announced  competitions  which  will  carry  us 
right  through  into  the  winter  months.  Our 
reason  for  making  the  arrangements  so  far  in 
advance  is  that  not  only  may  our  home 
subscribers  have  plenty  of  time  for  the 
perfecting  of  their  efforts,  but  that  readers  in 
every  part  of  the  world  may  be  able  to  compete 
with  comfort,  and  be  sure  of  getting  their 
photographs  to  us  in  time.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  no  General  Competitions  are  announced. 
These  will  be  inserted  at  intervals  as  we  find 
them  necessary.  The  Critical  Column  coupon 
will  be  found  in  our  advertising  pages  once 
more  this  month.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  last  day  for  sending  in  for  the  Critical 
Column  as  well  as  for  the  prize  competitions  is 
the  20th. 

*  * 

The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer  will 
be  at  the  London  offices  of  this  journal, 
3,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  on  Monday 
and  Wednesday,  September  27th  and  29th, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  see  any  readers  of  the 
magazine  who  care  to  call  between  the  hours 
of  3  and  8  p.m.,  on  either  of  those  days. 

*  * 

As  in  all  probability  this  number  of  The 
Junior  Photographer  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
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many  new  readers,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
mention  the  companion  series  of  books,  issued 
under  the  title  of  “  Popular  Photographic 
Series."  Soon  after  this  magazine  was  first 
brought  out,  it  was  felt  that  many  matters  of 
importance  to  the  amateur  photographer 
could  not  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  the 
limited  number  of  pages  at  disposal,  and  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  issue  a  series  of  little 
sixpenny  books,  each  one  devoted  to  some 
specific  subject!:.  In  this  manner  twelve  books 
have  been  issued,  and  others  are  frequently 
appearing.  A  full  list  will  be  found  on 
page  24. 

*  * 

We  hope  you  all  like  The  Junior  Salon.  It 
is  certainly  a  unique  publication,  and  this  year 
we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  house-to-house 
exhibition  as  even  more  pleasing  than  before. 
So  far  as  the  printing  is  concerned,  exceptional 
care  was  taken  to  reproduce  the  pictures  in  a 
creditable  manner.  Ink  of  the  best  quality 
obtainable  was  employed,  and  as  each  sheet 
came  from  the  mac¬ 
hine  it  was 
laid  down 
carefully 
and  a  sheet  of 
waste  paper 
placed  upon 
it  before  the 
next,  so 
that  no 
blurring 
and  set¬ 
ting  -  off 
should  oc¬ 
cur. 

*  * 

,  This  is  such  a  busy  month  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  begin  “  Our  National  Gallery," 
which  must  wait  until  the  next  issue. 

*  * 

Writing  from  Dinapore,  India,  Cudgel,  in  a 
nice  long  letter,  says  among  other  things  that 
our  competitions  close  too  early  for  our  com¬ 
petitors  abroad,  who  do  not  get  their  Juniors 
exadtly  up  to  date.  Now  we  have  always  tried 
to  oblige  foreign  readers  in  this  respedf  by 
publishing  the  list  of  events  well  in  advance, 
but  necessarily  one  or  two  of  them  must  close 
too  early  and  we  do  not  really  see  any  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  Cudgel  suggests  that  we 
have  a  competition  for  Colonials  purely,  but 
we  hardly  think  this  would  be  satisfactory, 
because  out  of  our  many  Colonial  readers 
perhaps  only  two  or  three  would  care  to 
compete,  a  contretemps  which  is  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  in  the  light  of  the 
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fadt  that  at  home  where  we  have  so  many 
thousands  of  readers  only  a  few  of  this  number 
enter  for  any  out-of-the-common  contest.  An¬ 
other  suggestion  offered  by  the  writer  of  the  letter 
is  that  we  should  have  a  special  Colonial  class 
for  each  competition,  closing  a  fortnight  later, 
which  alas,  is  not  feasible.  We  are  very  sorry 
indeed  that  we  cannot  give  these  exiles  a  better 
chance,  but  we  fear  things  must  remain  as 
they  are,  and  will  do  our  best  to  meet  the 
difficulty,  as  we  have  done  in  this  issue,  by 
announcing  contests  a  good  many  months 
before  they  are  due. 

*  * 

We  wish  to  give  the  “  Primus  ”  print  trimmer 
a  really  first-class  recommendation,  because 
we  feel  so  indebted  to  this  really  useful  little 
instrument.  As  can  be  easily  understood  the 
task  of  trimming  the  prints  for  the  Salon  in 
order  to  make  them  fit  their  allotted  spaces  is 
no  mean  one,  and  last  year  it  was  accomplished 
with  considerable  difficulty  by  means  of  a 
surgeon's  lancet,  a  glass  cutting  shape,  and  a 
zinc  square.  This  year,  l^owever,  Butcher’s 
instrument  has  done  the  trimming  in  about  a 
quarter  of  the  time,  and  with  considerably 
greater  comfort  to  us.  The  ease  with  which 
the  business  was  managed  was  quite  surprising, 
absolute  squareness  being  obtained  with  four 
cuts  only.  And  now  after  all  its  work  the 
machine  does  not  show  the  slightest  falling  off 
in  any  way,  but  a£ts  as  efficiently  as  ever.  We 
feel  certain  that  when  it  gets  well  known,  the 
“  Primus"  will  have  a  very  large  sale  indeed, 
and  be  the  means  of  saving  both  time  and 
temper  among  a  great  many  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers. 


answers  to  Corresponfcents. 

Stoneycroft. — You  will  see  there  is  no  “  Critical 
Column”  this  month.  You  were  quite  right  to  write 
and  explain,  still  we  do  not  like  the  thing  at  all,  simply 
because  the  bunch  in  the  foreground  looks  more  like  a 
photograph  of  fireworks  than  of  grasses.  As  a  matter  of 
ladt,  we  do  not  think  that  they  were  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  and  we  are  also  quite  certain  that  you  used 
too  much  material ;  something  a  great  deal  simpler 
would  have  been  far  more  effective.  One  spray  trailed 
over  the  card  in  our  opinion  would  have  given  you  a 
more  artistic  effedt . 

J.  D.  Taylor. — We  are  glad  you  find  The  Junior  of 
such  use,  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  retain  your  good 
opinion.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  up  with  the  times  by 
reading  a  photographic  journal,  even  if  you  cannot  take 
photographs. 

R.  Stockdale.  —  We  are  forced  to  restrict  the 
sizes  of  the  prints  sent  in  for  the  Salon  for  reasons 
connected  with  reprodudtion.  Your  tree  competition 
print  was  good,  but  hardly  a  purely  tree  photograph, 
as  considerable  surroundings  were  included.  Thinks 
for  your  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Salon. 

A.  Gough. — With  a  little  more  care  they  would  have 
done  very  well,  being  certainly  original  in  conception. 
The  technique  was  not  quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  you 
had  evidently  worked  somewhat  hurriedly. 

A.  Bedding. — You  flatter  us. 

Somebody.  You  live  rather  out  of  the  way,  and  can 
hardly  expedt  to  get  your  Junior  promptly.  Your  work 
is  fair,  pradtice  will  enable  you  to  do  better. 
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Percy  Warren  — Yes,  ten  cents  is  rather  a  lot  to  pay 
for  The  Junior ,  but  now  we  think  you  will  find  you  are 
getting  better  value  for  your  money  with  the  increased 
number  of  pages.  We  shall  try  and  continue  to  deserve 
the  high  opinion  you  have  of  us. 

Master  of  None. — Your  explanation  is  satisfactory, 
but  the  effects  certainly  give  one  the'  idea  of  a  flash¬ 
light.  You  do  not  say,  however,  if  you  backed  the  plate, 
which  would  account  for  the  halation.  We  should  say 
that  the  reason  why  it  is  so  fuzzy  at  the  bottom  is  that 
you  have  not  the  swing-back  perfectly  plumb  with  the 
front.  Look  to  this. 

Philip  J.  Condon. — This  gentleman  says  he  likes  The 
Junior  better  than  his  dinner,  and  would  sooner  lose  the 
latter  than  our  production.  From  a  Briton,  this  is 
indeed  praise. 

Young  'Un. — The  position  is  very  good,  but  a  little 
better  technique  is  to  be  desired.  We  should  advise 
you  to  try  the  thing  again.  Use  a  faster  plate  and  give 
a  shorter  exposure,  so  as  to  get  more  detail  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent  your  model  moving. 

J.  J.  P.  asks  if  he  can  use  his  rapid  rectilinear  for  a 
hand  camera  of  the  magazine  pattern.  All  depends 
upon  the  length  of  focus.  If  not  too  long,  say  not  more 
than  five  inches  focus,  the  lens  would  answer  admirably. 
He  also  wants  to  know  how  to  make  a  hand  camera. 
J.  J  P.  would  do  wisely  to  buy  one;  they  can  be  had 
much  cheaper  and  better  than  any  amateur  can  make 
them. 

Alan. — Send  the  certificate  back,  and  you  shall  have 
a  small  one  in  place  of  it. 

Arnold  Gregory. — To  determine  focal  length  of 
rectilinear  lens,  focus  sharply  on  some  distant  objeCt, 
and  the  distance  between  the  back  combination  of  the 
lens  and  the  focussing  screen  is  the  focal  length.  The 
tests  for  a  lens  are  numerous,  and  require  too  lengthy  a 
description  to  enter  into  here.  The  best  plan  is  to  buy 
the  lens  of  some  reliable  maker.  You  will  find  Hodge’s 
book  on  “  Photographic  Lenses”  (is.  6d.),  issued  by  our 
publishers,  valuable  as  describing  the  choice  and  use  of 
lenses,  in  very  simple  language 

G.  H.  L. — One  of  the  nicest  and  most  practical  letters 
we  have  received  for  a  long  time.  Many  of  your 
suggestions  have  already  been  adopted,  G.H.L.,  and  no 
doubt  others  will  also  be  taken  up.  We  especially  like 
your  postal  club  idea,  and  may  put  it  into  practice  soon. 

C.E.S.I. — It  appears  that  several  others  likewise  used 
an  isochromatic  screen,  and  it  shows  how  really  little 
difference  there  is  when  such  is  the  case  wilh  certain 
flowers. 

The  Residency,  Hambantota,  Ceylon. — Thanks  for 
your  letter,  and  also  for  your  hint  re  the  gummed  slips 
Another  correspondent  has  pointed  out  the  same  danger 
which  arises  in  the  tropics  through  the  adhesive  labels 
sticking  to  the  matter.  We  will  see  that  next  time  they 
are  placed  in  such  a  position  that  should  they  by  any 
means  become  damp  they  will  do  no  serious  injury. 

Cudgel’s  wife  has  taken  the  “Girl’s  Own  Paper” 
ever  since  it  commenced  and  is  going  to  take  it  as  'ong 
as  ever  it  continues  to  be  published,  which  is  most 
commendable,  but  what  is  more  commendable  still, 
Cudgel  himself  signifies  to  us  that  he  intends  to  do  the 
same  with  “  The  J  unior.”  May  Cudgel  live  to  see  many, 
many,  many  volumes  on  his  shelves!  This  is  a  good 
wish  which  works  both  ways. 

C.  Mosley. — If  your  photographs  had  been  received 
they  would  have  been  criticised  before  now.  Are  you 
certain  they  were  properly  addressed,  and  had  they 
current  coupons  on?  You  don’t  give  your  nom-de- 
plume,  and  although  we  recollect  your  name,  we  do  not 
remember  it  in  connexion  with  the  C.C.  Sorry  if  we 
are  to  blame,  however.  Submit  again. 

THE  POPUI AR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERIES 

In  the  comparatively  limited  space  at  our  disposal  in 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  many  branches,  processes,  and  applications  of 
photography.  To  treat  all  the  subjects  which  may  be 
classified  under  the  head  of  photography  would  involve 
the  issue  of  a  small  encyclopaedia  every  month,  instead 
of  a  modest  threepenny  magazine.  To  get  over  the 
difficulty  which  this  limitation  imposes,  we  are  issuing 
at  frequent  intervals  a  series  of  sixpenny  handbooks, 
treating  of  the  various  branches  and  applications  of 
photography  in  a  thoroughly  popular  manner.  The 
books  are  neatly  got  up,  fully  illustrated  when  necessary, 
and  supply  a  need  long  felt  for  cheap  literature  on 
photography,  suited  to  the  purses  and  requirements  of 
amateur  photographers. 

The  following  have  already  been  issued  : — 

No.  i.  Drop-Shutter  Photography. —  By  Fred.  W. 
Pilditch.  With  22  half-tone  illustrations.  Contents: 
Advantages — Evolution  of  Hand-Cameras — Instruments 
— Choice  of  Camera — Dark  Slides — The  Lens — Move¬ 


ment  of  Objects — The  Shutter — Finders — Focussing — 
Light — Suitable  Subjects — Street  Scenes — Use  of  Pho¬ 
tography  to  Teachers — Train  Views — Development — 
Formulae— Test  your  Light— Fixing  Baihs— Clouds— 
Seascapes  Possibilities — Animals — High  Speed — Print¬ 
ing  Process — Appendix,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  2.  The  Dark-Room  ax  d  its  Equipment. — By 
H.  J.  L.  J.  MassC.  Principal  Contents:  Fitting  up  a 
Dark-Room — Lighting:  Day,  Oil,  Gas,  Electric— Venti¬ 
lation — Chemicals  and  Bottles  required  -  Weights  and 
Measures— Home-made  Apparatus  and  Appliances— 
Notes  on  some  Developing  Formulae — Photographic 
Poisons  and  their  Antidotes — Storing  of  Plates  and 
Films.  1  Second  Edition.  Sixth  Thousand.) 

No.  3.  Lantern  Slides:  Their  Production  and 
Use. — By  J.  Pike.  With  a  Preface  by  J.  Pattison  Gib¬ 
son.  Contents:  Introductory — A  Consideration  of 
Negatives— Printing  by  Contact— Printing  by  Reduction 
— Printing  by  the  Carbon  Process — Clouds — Exposure 
and  Development :  Formulae — Toning  and  Intensifica¬ 
tion — Mounting  and  Finishing— Conclusion.  (Second 
Edition.) 

No.  4.  Developers:  Their  Use  and  Abuse. — By 
Richard  Penlake  Contents:  Theory  of  Development- 
Treatment  of  the  Plate — Pyro-Ammonia — Pyro-Soda — 
Pyro-Potash — Hydroquinone — Ferrous  Oxalate — Amidol 
— Eikonogen— Metol — Glycin —  Rodinal  —  Failures  and 
How  to  Avoid  them — Various  Formulas — Weights  and 
Measures  —  Prices  of  Chemicals.  (Second  Edition. 
Sixth  Thousand.) 

No.  5.  The  Camera  and  its  Appurtenances. — By 
H.J.  L.  J.  MassC.  Principal  Contents:  Cameras — 
Changing  Bags,  etc. — Cycling  and  Photography — Dark 
Slides —  Diaphragms  —  Exposure  Tables  —  Focussing, 
Aids  to — Hand  Cameras — Lenses,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  6.  The  ABC  of  Retouching. — By  Andrew 
Young  With  examples  of  both  portrait  and  landscape 
retouching,  and  a  guide  to  the  anatomy  of  expression. 
Principal  Contents  :  Character  of  the  Sun-drawn  Image — 
Methods  of  Correction — Preliminary  Examination  of  the 
Film — Removal  of  Accidental  Flaws — How  to  Apply  the 
Work — Retouching  the  Head  and  Bust — Facial  Anato¬ 
my — Landscape — Retouching  the  Print. 

No.  7.  Photography  and  Architecture:  How 

EACH  LENDS  INTEREST  TO  THE  OTHER. — By  E.  MaC- 
dowel  Cosgrave,  M.D.  With  43  illustrations  from  the 
author’s  photographs.  Deals  with  Cathedrals — Epochs 
in  Architecture — Early  Stone  Monuments — Camera  to 
use — Lenses,  etc. 

No.  8.  Indoor  Photography,  and  Flash-light 
Studies  of  Child  Subjects. — By  Bertha  M.  Lothrop. 
With  over  20  half-tone  Illustrations.  Contents  :  Work 
not  dependent  on  Weather — Children,  Fascinating  Sub¬ 
jects — Simple  Accessories — Daylight  v.  Flashlight. 

No.  9.  The  Elements  of  Stereoscopic  Photo¬ 
graphy. — By  C.  F.  Seymour  Rothwed,  F.C.S.  Principal 
Contents  :  Advantages — Principles  Simply  Explained — 
The  Twin-Lens  Camera — Size  of  Plate — Stereoscopic 
Hand  Cameras — Selection  of  Lenses — Separation  of 
Lenses — Exposure  Shutters — Selection  of  Subjects,  etc. 

No.  10.  The  ‘X’  Rays. — By  Arthur  Thornton,  M. A. 
With  25  half-tone  and  other  illustrations.  Contents: 
Sound — Longitudinal  Vibrations  —  Ether  Vibrations — 
Hertz  EleCtrical  Vibrations  —  Light  —  EleCtrical  Dis¬ 
charges  through  Gases — Discovery  of  X  Rays — Fluor¬ 
escent  EffeCts — Photographic  Methods — Radiographs — 
Uses  of  Radiography — The  Nature  of  X  Rays. 

No.  11.  The  Camera  and  the  Pen. — By  T.  C.  Hep- 
worth,  F.C.S.  Illustrated.  Contents:  Introductory — 
The  Pioneer  Process — Hints  about  Apparatus — Instan¬ 
taneous  Pictures — The  Development  of  Hand-Camera 
Pictures — The  Bleaching-Out  Process — The  Half-Tone 
Process — The  Half-Tone  Process  (continued  — Adding 
“Tint”  to  Line  Blocks — A  New  Use  for  the  Optical 
Lantern — Concluding  Remarks. 

No.  12.  Photography  as  a  Hobby. — By  Matthew 
Surface.  With  16  half-tone  illustrations.  Contents  : 
Introductory,  on  Hobbies  in  general,  and  one  in  par¬ 
ticular— Out  with  the  Camera — Occupations  at  Home — 
The  Connection  of  Photography  with  other  Hobbies. 

No.  13.  Bromide  Enlargements  and  How  to 
Make  them. — By  J.  Pike.  Illustrated.  Principal  Con¬ 
tents  :  The  Principles  of  Enlarging — Where  to  Enlarge 
— The  Arrangement  of  Apparatus  —  The  Lens  — The 
Negative — Methods —  Apparatus  —  The  Lantern  —  The 
Screen — The  Light — Reflectors — Skies  and  Sky  Print¬ 
ing — Operations  etc 

In  Active  Preparation. 

No.  14.  Photography  and  Cycling. — By  James 
Stein.  With  many  illustrations. 

Many  others  to  follow. 
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GALLERY. 


THE  SILVER  STRAND,  LOCH  KATRINE. 
By  Andrew  Young. 
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OUR  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

OUR  National  Gallery  is  an  inno¬ 
vation  introduced  to  show  how 
nearly  allied  photography  is 
to  art.  No  doubt  there  are  a  great 
many  of  our  readers  who  have  no  idea 
of  the  advanced  work  which  has  been 
and  is  being  done  in  the  higher  walks 
of  photography  by  the  great  masters. 
It  is  our  purpose,  therefore,  to 
seleCt  each  month  one  of  the  pictures 
which  would  hang  in  the  Photographic 
National  Gallery,  did  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  exist.  Only  the  very  best  work 
will  be  reproduced,  work  which  will 
live  in  the  memory,  and  prove  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  something  more  lasting  than 
the  stereotyped,  ephemeral  productions 
of  the  average  photographer. 

The  first  example  is  the  ‘ ‘Silver  Strand, 
Loch  Katrine,”  from  the  camera  of  that 
able  photographer,  Andrew  Young,  of 
Burntisland.  Could  anything  be  more 
charming  than  the  tout  ensemble  of 
this  scene,  which  is  so  lighted  and 
composed  that  apparently  without  any 
particular  effort  a  most  artistic  picture 
has  been  produced.  Notice  how  the 
otherwise  blank  sky  has  been  nicely 
filled  by  the  overhanging  tree  branches, 
and  how  the  slope  of  the  first  range  of 
hills  to  the  right  has  been  counteracted 
by  the  upright  tree  on  the  left,  while 
another  slope  from  corner  to  corner,  as 
it  were,  is  made  by  the  rocky  fore¬ 
ground.  These  sloping  lines,  by  the 


by,  are  most  important  faCtors  in 
piCture-making,  especially  when  cor¬ 
rected  by  something  upright  at  their 
lowest  point.  Mr.  Young’s  “Silver 
Strand”  owes  all  its  claims  to  pictorial 
merit  to  a  diversified  arrangement  of 
this  sort. 

Another  faCtor  which  may  lay  claim  to 
making  the  present  example  so  success¬ 
ful,  is  the  fine  atmospheric  effeCt  which 
the  photographer  has  obtained.  CorreCt 
rendering  of  atmosphere  is  generally 
negleCted  by  most  amateurs,  who 
fondly  believe  that  a  perfectly  clear 
day  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  good 
work.  This,  of  course,  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take,  ds  when  everything  is  sharp  and 
crisp  all  the  landscape  appears  to  be 
on  one  plane,  both  as  regards  middle 
and  distance,  and  might  have  been 
taken  on  the  moon.  It  will  be  noticed 
here  how  the  different  ranges  of  hills 
appear  to  occupy  their  true  positions, 
and  to  recede  from  the  spectator  all 
through  this  attention  to  proper  adjust¬ 
ment  of  tones.  Then  the  lights  and 
darks  are  so  well  balanced,  the  “  Silver 
Strand”  actually  appears  silver  through 
its  cutting  against  the  deeper  tints  of 
the  lake,  the  reflection  of  the  towering 
heights  above  throwing  a  shadow  on 
the  water  which  does  not  fall  on  the 
stretch  of  shingle.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Young  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains  in  the  production  of  this 
photograph,  and  it  is  only  by  taking 
infinite  pains  that  one  can  hope  to 
achieve  a  good  result. 
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architectural  work 
WITH  A 

hand  camera. 

R.  A.  Hamblin. 

\  N  amateur  photographer  once 

A  went  on  a  tour  through  the 
r V  Fen  country,  visiting  the  noble 
cathedrals  of  Ely,  Peterborough ,  and 
Lincoln,  and  many  of  the  hne  o  d 
abbeys  and  churches,  so  interesting 
both"  historically  and  architeftura  y, 
which  are  so  plentiful  in  this  distnc  . 

On  looking  through  his  prints  .many 
of  his  friends  expressed  surprise  at  not 
finding  among  them  views  of  the 
grand  old  buildings  he  had  seem 
“  Ah,”  he  said,  “  mine  is  only  a  hand 

CaQ^^orting^himself  with  the  reflection 
that  his  waf  “only  a  hand  camera 
he  had  limited  himself  throughout  his 


holiday  to  commonplace  snap-shots  of 
every-day  people  and  places. 

This  brings  me  to  the  title  of  my 
article.  That  it  is  possible  to  do 
architectural  work,  and  good  architec¬ 
tural  work,  with  a  hand  camera  is  a 

faCt  known  to  few— certain  y 
the  average  snap-shooter.  The  class 
of  hand  camera  which  1  propose  to 
consider  in  this  little  article  is  t  e  one 
containing  those  which  range  ip 

from  £i  i os.  to  £2.  These.  are 
generally  mere  boxes,  with  a  single 
achromatic  lens  at  one  end  and  a 
magazine  or  dark  slides  to  hold  the 
Safes  at  the  other.  They  may,  or  may 

not,  have  an  arrangement  for  focussing, 
but’ they  are  generally  fitted  with  stops 

f' YhalTSurposely  chosen  this  form 
of  hand  camera,  firstly,  because  it 

Interior,  Gillingham  Church. 


the  most  popular,  and  secondly  ,  because 
it  best  fulfils  the  definition  of  a  hand 
camera.  It  is  no  stand  camera  m 
disguise,  fitted  with  swing-back,  rising 
front,  bellows  and  a  tripod— it  ts  a 
hand  camera  pure  and  simple. 

I  fancy  I  see  the  proud  owner  ot  a 
10x8,  with  his  battery  of  lenses  and 
nerfeCt  apparatus,  smiling  at  the  idea 
of  a  cheap  instrument  with  scarcely 
any  of  the  “  movements,”  daring  to 
attempt  the  same  subjects  at  which  he 
himself  excels.  But  let  us  consider 
why  do  we  need  a  swing-back. 
Because  we  have  to  tilt  our  camera 
from  the  vertical  to  include  some  lofty 
obiebt.  If  we  can,  therefore,  raise  the 
whole  instrument  bodily  we  need  no 
swing-back.  With  a  hand  camera 
this  may  often,  in  fart  nearly  always 
be  done.  In  every  cathedral  or  churc 
premises  there  is  to  be  found  a  pair  ot 
steps.  The  presentation  of  a  com  or 
coins  of  the  realm  to  the  verger  will 
generally  facilitate  the  finding  of  these 
steps,  and,  when  found,  what  an 
admirable  rest  for  a  hand  camera  they 

make,  to  be  sure.  , 

And  then,  now  we  have  dispensed 
with  the  swing-back,  why,  there us .no 
need  to  stop  down  to  a  great  degre  . 
Our  hand  camera  perhaps  carries  extra 
rapid  films,  and  thus  at  once  both 
lengthy  exposure  and  halation  are 

done  away  with.  , 

The  illustration  of  the  quaint  htt 
Norman  church  at  Gillingham, Norfolk 
was  taken  with  a  hand  camera  ot  the 
kind  referred  to,  and  on  the  ubiquitous 
pair  of  steps.  A  brother  photographer 
with  his  stand  camera  was  twisting 

himself  about  like  an  acrobat  m  the 
same  place,  endeavouring  to  include 
the  same  view  that  I  obtained;  swing- 
back  rising  front,  etc.,  were  all 
brought  into  play,  and  his  view  cos 
him  about  ten  times  the  amount  :  o 
time  and  trouble  that  mine  die  • 
While  he  fussed  about,  I  lugged  or 
the  steps,  and  mounting  them 
triumphantly,  strapped  my  camera 
bodily  to  the  top.  After  first  ha\ 
picked  my  view,  I  proceeded  to  expose. 
You  will  notice  that  the  photograph  is 
slightly  under-exposed,  but  that  is  the 
Suit  of  the  steps,  not  the  camera,  as 
YOU  will  see  below. 

y  Under-exposure  is,  of  course,  the 
erreat  fault  of  all  hand-camera  men, 
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but  it  may  be  avoided  if  the  camera 
be  supported  on  some  immovable 
objeCt  and  a  longer  time  allowed. 
Most  pairs  of  steps  are  rigid  enough 
for  an  exposure  of  several  hours,  but 
this  particular  one  had  a  tendency  to 
slip  and  slide.  The  tendency  developed 
into  an  aCtual  aCt  after  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  calculated  time  had 
elapsed,  and  the  exposure  had  there¬ 
fore  to  be  prematurely  closed. 

Never  buy  a  spirit  level.  They  are 
worrisome  and  distracting  little  things, 
and  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with  in 
the  following  manner  : — See  that  your 
finder  is  true,  and  then  when  about  to 
“  take  ”  anything,  notice  that  the 
upright  lines  in  your  picture  are 


parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  camera  or 
finder. 

When  you  enter  a  cathedral  your 
first  sensation  is  one  of  bewilderment 
at  the  blaze  of  detail  and  beauty 
around  you.  You  scarcely  know  at 
which  end  to  begin,  whether  to  com¬ 
mence  with  the  massive  simplicity 
of  the  nave  or  the  gorgeous  detail 
and  infinite  grace  of  the  choir,  the 
scriptural  decoration  of  the  altar  and 
reredos,  or  the  impressive  silence  and 
peaceful  decay  of  some  unused  side 
chapel. 

Fancy  anyone  with  but  an  hour  or 
so  at  his  disposal,  carrying  a  heavy 


The  Choir,  Lincoln  Cathedral. 


camera,  distraCfed  with  a  heap  of 
necessary  baggage,  setting  up  his 
instrument  time  after  time  in  various 
places  without  being  able  to  decide  on 
the  best  view,  for  his  10x8  plates  cost 
money,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  waste 
them  haphazard. 

Contrast  him,  I  say,  with  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  hand  camera,  who 
merely  saunters  round  with  his  eyes 
on  the  view-finder,  who  can  raise  and 
lower  his  camera  with  the  greatest  of 
ease,  and  who,  having  decided  on  a 
view,  rests  his  instrument  on  some 
projecting  ledge,  and  permanently 
records  it  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

The  other  illustration  was  taken  by 
resting  the  camera  on  a  tombstone,  and 
an  exposure  of  four  minutes  on  a  fairly 
rapid  plate,  stop  // 30,  resulted  in  a 
very  fair  negative. 

I  may  add  that  no  developer  in  my 
hands  has  yielded  better  results  than 
pyro-soda,  a  favourite  formula  of  which 


I  append : — 

No.  1. 

Pyro .  1  oz. 

Potassium  metabisulphite .  1  oz. 

Water  .  30  oz. 

No.  2. 

Sodium  carbonate .  6  oz. 

Potassium  bromide  .  60  grs. 

Water  .  30  oz. 


For  normal  exposures  one  part  of  each 
and  two  of  water. 

And  now  let  me  conclude  by  urging 
every  hand-camera  man  to  widen  his 
scope.  Do  not  be  content  with  mere 
snap-shots.  Architecture,  landscapes, 
portraiture,  all  are  within  your  reach, 
although  yours  is  “  only  a  hand 
camera.” 


CLOUDS. 

By  Peter  Eland. 

IT  is  certainly  singular  how  very 
little  attention  the  average 
amateur  photographer  (or  pro¬ 
fessional  for  that  matter),  pays  to  his 
clouds.  Take  a  dozen  photographs  of 
undoubted  technical  excellence  by  a 
dozen  different  hands,  and  note  how 
many  of  these  appear  with  a  practically 
plain  blank  sky,  showing  that  the 
artists  have  devoted  their  attention 
rather  to  the  bottom  than  the  top  of 
their  prints,  and  that  finish  in  fore¬ 
ground  and  the  like  has  occupied  the 
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whole  of  their  minds  without  even  a 
passing  thought  being  cast  upon  that 
most  important  part  of  any  composition, 
the  heavens.  Of  course,  should  there 
happen  to  have  been  any  clouds  on 
the  original  film,  any  of  these  careful 
technical  artists,  always  anxious  to  do 
justice  to  their  negatives,  would  have 
dodged  and  faked  until  they  were 
brought  out,  but  on  the  other  hand,  are 
they  absent,  these  same  individuals 
print  recklessly  away,  and  never  trouble 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  cumuli 
or  the  like  are  as  essential  as  the 
central  objeCt  in  their  landscape. 
Now,  what  would  be  thought  of  a 
painter,  who,  after  carefully  finishing 
and  working  up  the  bottom  portion  of 
his  canvas,  left  that  which  should  be 
occupied  by  clouds  a  plain  unpainted 
blank  ?  His  picture  would  on  every 
side  be  considered  unfinished,  and 


consequently  not  ripe  for  exhibition, 
and  if  he  persisted  in  his  folly  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  produce  such  anomalies,  he 
would  first  be  laughed  at,  and  after¬ 
wards  no  doubt  confined  in  an  asylum, 
in  the  hope  that  under  quiet  and 
restraint  he  would  see  that  a  plain 
white  blank  is  a  thing  which  is  un¬ 
known  in  nature. 

How  is  it  that  photographers  then, 
hampered  as  they  are  by  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  their  craft  and  its  limitations, 
deliberately  throw  away  that  good  aid 
to  effeCt  which  comes  from  well-defined 
and  carefully  lighted  clouds  ?  I  fancy 
that  it  arises  from  the  facft  that  a  great 
many  of  them  have  not  got  any  clouds 
whatever  to  print  in,  and  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  procure  them,  or 
what  sort  are  best  for  the  purpose. 
Cloud  negative  making  undoubtedly 
offers  a  great  many  knotty  points  for 


consideration.  I  will  try  and  undo 
some  of  these  knots,  and  show  the 
fallacies  and  the  mistakes  into  which 
the  average  amateur  is  liable  to  fall 
while  in  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  the 
art.  I  will  not  give  the  clouds  their 
technical  names,  by  which  of  course 
they  are  not  known  to  more  than  four 
in  the  dozen,  but  try  and  explain 
exactly  the  shapes  and  forms  most 
desirable  and  most  suitable,  and  the 
reverse  for  photographic  purposes. 

To  begin  with,  what  about  the  camera 
and  plates  ?  Any  form  of  camera  will 
do,  but  a  shutter  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  as  naturally  the  exposures  must 
be  cut  down  in  many  cases  to  a 
minimum.  Undoubtedly  with  regard 
to  size,  half  plate  is  the  most  useful,  as 
a  half-plate  cloud  negative  can  be  used 
for  printing  in  to  an  upright  whole 
plate  in  a  great  many  cases,  while  the 
half-plate  size  will  come  in  handy  for 
most  purposes.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  in  the  matter  of  proportion 
between  a  half-plate  and  a  quarter- 
plate  set  of  clouds,  and  dire  confusion 
is  certain  to  result  if  those  from  the 
larger  negatives  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  landscape  taken  on  a  smaller 
plate.  It  is  most  vital  to  recoiled  that 
there  is  as  much  perspective  and  pro¬ 
portion  in  clouds  as  in  anything  else, 
and  that  the  utmost  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  this  perspective  rule  is 
observed,  if  an  unnatural  and  offensive 
effeCt  is  not  to  be  produced  in  the 
finished  print. 

A  great  many  photographers  seem 
to  lean  towards  the  isochromatic  screen, 
but  I  may  as  well  say  that  I  myself 
have  never  found  this  at  all  necessary. 
Of  course  it  sounds  reasonable  enough 
that  the  isochromatic  or  orthochro- 
matic  film  in  conjunction  with  the 
yellow  screen  should  give  more  correCt 
rendering  of  the  tone  values,  but  the 
loss  in  this  direction  is  really  so  slight 
that  the  extra  trouble  and  the  expense 
involved  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
worth  the  candle.  I  am  well  aware 
that  this  throwing  off  of  conventional 
trammels  will  call  down  wrath  upon 
my  devoted  head,  but  I  simply  give 
my  own  opinion,  founded  on  experience. 

With  reference  to  the  species  of 
plate,  one  of  the  “ordinary  ”  type  will 
no  doubt  be  most  suitable,  as  no  good 
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purpose  can  be  served  by  using  a  rapid 
one.  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention 
any  particular  brand  as  being  more 
suitable  than  another  for  this  work, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  all  the 
makes  on  the  market  give  satisfactory 
results  in  careful  hands.  .  The  best 
time  of  the  year  for  clouds  is 
usually  the  spring.  Amateur  photo¬ 
graphers  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  in  this  country  of  ours,  for 


there  are  generally  clouds  about  all  the 
year  round,  but  the  spring  is  more 
especially  productive  of  those  great 
white  woolly  masses  which  come  out 
t  so  well  in  a  photograph.  Sunset  clouds 
may,  however,  be  found  equally  effective 
at  all  seasons,  and  are  the  most  easy 
to  take  of  any. 

The  locale  for  work  should  be  situated 
where  a  clear  view  of  a  somewhat 
distant  horizon  may  be  had,  which 
same  horizon  must  be  as  free  from 
faCtory  chimneys,  trees,  and  the  like  as 
possible.  It  is  most  essential  that  you 
should  have  this  distant  horizon.  A 
near  hill  top  which  cuts  the  heavens 
will  not  do,  as  it  is  practically  impossible, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  get  that 
perspective  which  I  have  mentioned 
before.  A  horizon  line  at  least  three 
miles  away  should  be  chosen,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  if  sunsets  are  being  sought,  as 
at  this  distance  or  further  the  clouds 
recede  from  the  zenith  in  correCt  pro¬ 
portion  and  sequence,  and  the  abortion 
of  a  mid-heaven  cloud,  sinking  behind 
the  distant  hills  of  a  print,  is  thus 
made  impossible. 

There  are  naturally  special  hours  at 
which  the  clouds  are  at  their  best,  and 
these  of  course  depend  upon  the  season 
of  the  year.  In  May  the  best  “sunsets” 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word 
occur  between  7  and  7-15.  The  reason 
that  I  put  the  hour  so  early  is  that  the 


orb  is  then  a  good  way  up  in  the  sky, 
although,  of  course,  in  declension. 
Having  Sol  in  this  position  leaves  a 
good  printable  distance  under  him 
which  will  be  fully  appreciated  when 
the  task  of  combining  the  negative 
with  another  comes  about.  I  myself 
make  a  point  of  measuring  on  the 
ground  glass  a  space  of  two  inches  on 
a  5  x  4  plate  from  the  bottom,  or  rather 
top,  and  always  contrive  where  possible 
to  let  the  sun  be  on  this  line,  thus 
securing  this  much  to  be  desired, 
convenience  for  printing.  With  such 
a  negative  it  is  quite  possible  to  bring 
the  horizon  almost  up  to  the  orb 
without  giving  any  perceptible  idea 
of  perspective  distortion.  Nothing 
can  be  more  annoying  than  to  procure 
an  excellent  sunset  negative,  with  the 
sun  too  low  down  to  allow  the  neces¬ 
sary  vantage  which  is  required  in  the 
printing  in,  for  the  purpose  of  softening 
and  blending  the  joints  into  one 
another. 

With  regard  to  exposure,  a  sunset 
on  an  ordinary  plate  with  rather  heavy 
clouds  may  be  procured  at  about  a 
twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth  of  a  second 
with  // 24,  the  sun  occupying  the 
position  I  have  already  described. 
After  the  disc  has  sunk  out  of  sight  a 
longer  exposure,  even  up  to  a  second, 
may  be  necessary,  but  I  should  put 
this  as  being  the  longest  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  give  and  get  detail  with, 
unless  the  clouds  were  of  a  particularly 


sombre  character.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  point  out,  I  suppose, 
that  the  adtual  sun  must  be  hidden  at 
the  time  of  exposure  lest  that  common 
defedt,  a  “  reversal  ”  takes  place. 

On  the  suitability  of  the  clouds  to  a 
certain  subjedt,  of  course  a  great  deal 
depends.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  photographer  has  a  good 
supply  with  which  he  will  be  able  to 
meet  any  exigencies  which  may  turn 
up.  It  will,  however,  be  useless  for 
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him  to  make  a  big  selection  of  a  certain 
character.  For  instance  the  species  of 
clouds  shown  in  fig.  i  are  totally  un¬ 
suitable  for  almost  every  sort  of  picture. 
Such  clouds  may  possibly  be  utilized 
once  in  the  portrayal  of  a  storm 
clearing  off,  or  settling  down,  but  as 
such  work  is  rarely  attempted  it  will 
be  easily  seen  that  to  expose  on  a  large 
number  of  tumbled  cumuli  is  merely 
wasting  plates.  Another  species  of 
cloud  is  that  shown  in  fig.  2.  This 
may  be  occasionally  worked  in,  but  the 
lighting  source  is  so  decided,  that  it 
does  not  permit  of  the  slightest  devia¬ 
tion  in  the  landscape  illumination. 
With  this  sky  a  wrongly  lighted  blade 
of  grass  even  would  show  out  most 
glaringly  and  give  away  the  whole 
ensemble. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  useful  class 
of  sky  is  that  shown  in  fig.  3.  A  sky 
of  this  character  will  print  in  to  almost 


any  photograph,  and  the  lighting  of 
the  clouds  is  so  undecided  that  it  is 
really  difficult  to  state  without  a  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny  where  the  illumination 
comes  from,  especially  if  the  bright 
patch  in  the  middle  is  artfully  covered 
by  a  tree  or  something.  It  must  be 
printed  a  deal  lighter  than  shown  in 
the  reproduction  if  midday  is  to  be 
portrayed.  A  sky  like  this  is  calm 
and  placid,  and  is  therefore  most  suited 
to  almost  any  kind  of  photograph 
wherein  some  tempestuous  mood  of 
nature  is  not  portrayed.  Sky  No.  4  is 
of  a  similar  character  to  the  above, 
but  considerably  more  pronounced.  It 
suffers  from  one  fault,  and  that  is  that 
the  bank  of  clouds  does  not  break  near 
the  horizon.  This  causes  a  heavy  and 
thundery  appearance  which  is  in  some 
cases  undesirable  where  Nature  in  a 
bright  mood  is  intended  to  be  portrayed. 
Photographers  should  remember  that 


on  fine  days  the  horizon  is  always 
several  shades  lighter  than  the  zenith, 
and  that  if  really  brilliant  effeCt  is 
desired,  care  must  be  taken  to  show 
that  this  is  the  case.  The  last-men¬ 
tioned  cloud  photograph,  however,  can 
be  utilized  with  no  fear  of  heaviness 
when  trees  or  buildings  cut  up  nearly 
as  high  as  the  bank  which  hides  the 
sun.  It  is  also  effective  for  printing 
in  to  weedy  waterways  and  swamps, 
which  must  be  made  to  appear  eerie 
and  desolate. 

I  think  1  have  explained  pretty  well 
the  modus  operandi  for  the  obtaining  of 
clouds,  and  have  also  by  means  of  the 
illustrations  shown  what  classes  are 
most  likely  to  be  useful.  Very  shortly 
I  will  give  another  paper  explanatory 
of  the  methods  to  be  employed  in 
printing  in,  with  full  working  instruc¬ 
tions.  In  the  meantime  let  my  readers 
set  about  capturing  clouds,  so  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  put  into  practice 
what  I  have  preached. 


MOONLIGHT 

EFFECTS. 

FROM  a  letter  we  recently  received, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
considerable  misconception  is 
abroad  in  regard  to  the  so-called  moon¬ 
light  effects  by  photography  which 
look  so  picturesque.  They  usually 
take  the  form  of  seascapes,  the  almost 
motionless  sea  in  the  foreground,  in 
the  distance  the  moon  peeping  through 
dark  clouds,  and  throwing  bright 
beams  of  light  on  the  bosom  of  the 
mighty  deep. 

Now,  we  never  saw  such  a  picture 
yet  which  was  a  genuine  moonlight 
view.  They  are  all  sunlight  views 
taken  at  sunrise  or  sunset  (usually  the 
latter,  as  most  men  are  too  lazy  to  get 
up  soon  enough  for  the  former),  taken 
with  a  very  short  exposure  and  a  small 
stop,  perhaps  xio^1  °f  a  second  with 
y/64,  or  about  that. 

If  anyone  wants  conclusive  proof 
that  there  is  scope  for  art  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  we  have  an  elementary 
instance  in  pictures  of  this  class.  It 
is  useless  to  say  that  they  are  merely 
transcribed  from  nature,  because  on 
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the  face  of  it,  they  appear  to  be  what 
they  really  are  not.  Art  has  been 
brought  into  play  to  produce  them,  but 
its  part  has  been  deftly  concealed. 

For  work  of  this  kind,  a  thickly  - 
coated,  slow  plate  should  be  employed, 
and  when  this  is  done  the  exposure 
need  not  be  of  such  extreme  rapidity. 
A  good  specimen  of  such  pictures  may 
be  seen  in  The  Jitnior  Photographer  for 
July,  page  245. 

The  genuine  moonlight  picture  is  not 
nearly  so  interesting  from  a  pictorial 
point  of  view.  A  very  long  exposure 
is  necessary,  half  an  hour,  or  even 
longer,  under  the  light  of  a  full  moon, 
using //22  or //32,  though  when  snow 
is  on  the  ground  the  time  might  safely 
be  reduced.  Genuine  moonlight  effedts 
are  invariably  flat  and  weak  in  con¬ 
trast.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Drinkwater 


Butt,  of  Carlisle,  sent  us  a  photograph 
of  a  cottage  which  he  took  one  night 
in  January.  We  have  had  it  repro¬ 
duced.  The  following  are  the  par¬ 
ticulars  which  he  supplied. 

The  moon  was  full,  snow  on  the 
ground  and  on  roof  of  cottage.  Plate 
— Cadett  Lightning.  Stop/32.  Ex¬ 
posure  about  twenty  minutes.  Plate 
developed  with  pyro  and  ammonia, 
then  dropped  and  broken  into  about  a 
dozen  pieces!  Film  floated  off  with 
hydrofluoric  acid,  placed  on  a  new  glass, 
and  print  taken  off  from  which  repro¬ 
duction  on  this  page  was  made. 
Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall,  who  are 
naturally  much  interested  in  this  result, 
state  that  the  plate  used  belonged  to  a 
batch  having  speed  103  made  some 
time  ago,  and  that  is  now  the  general 
speed  of  their  “Professional”  plate. 


The  speed  of  the  “Lightning”  is  now 
nearer  200  than  100,  so  that  a  similar 
result  could  now  be  secured  with  half 
the  exposure. 


LEAVES  FROM  THE 
DIARY  OF  A 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

By  Himself. 

MAY  25th.  Potter  said  I  ought 
to  study  some  elementary  book 
on  photography,  so  I  went  to 
the  dealer’s  yesterday  and  got  a  little 
yellow-backed  thing  for  sixpence, 
written  by  a  fellow  called  Surface, 
editor  of  some  magazine  or  other.  It 
helped  me  a  good  bit.  Smith,  the 
dealer,  was  also  kind  enough  to  give 
me  a  few  hints  about  printing  and 
toning,  and  I  set  to  work  to-night  to 
tone  and  fix  a  few  prints  which  I  took 
off  this  morning,  my  first  batch,  made 
about  a  week  ago,  having  been  quite 
a  failure.  I  had  used  so  little  of  the 
toning  solution,  from  economical 
motives,  that  they  were  red  in  some 
places  and  purple  in  others.  But  to¬ 
night’s  lot  look  all  right,  though  I  shall 
be  able  to  judge  them  better  in  the 
morning  when  they  are  dry.  It  is  one 
of  the  drawbacks  to  photography  that 
the  toning  operation  is  so  uncertain. 
Even  Potter,  who  has  been  at  it  for 
years,  occasionally  makes  a  mess  of 
his  prints,  and  has  to  throw  them 
away.  After  that  silly  remark  of  mine 
at  the  Potters’  last  week,  I  have  felt 
rather  desirous  of  keeping  away. 
What  an  ass  I  was  !  Of  course,  they 
knew  that  I  meant  nothing  serious, 
and  I  know  quite  well  what  I  meant. 
Yet,  for  all  that,  a  sort  of  faint  flicker¬ 
ing  wish  seems  to  be  present  in  my 
mind,  a  wish  that  I  had  meant  it 

seriously,  a  hope  that  possibly - 

but  the  hour  is  late,  and  I  seem 
already  to  be  lost  in  dreams. 

May  26th.  I  found  the  prints  all 
right  this  morning,  but  terribly  curled 
up.  Showed  them  to  Smith,  and  he 
brought  forth  a  piece  of  tin  (qd.)  and 
told  me  to  wet  them  again  and  squeegee 
them  down  face  foremost  on  to  it.  I 
tried  the  plan  to-night,  but  tore  three 
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The  Start. 


Fortunately 
the  uninjured 
photograph  is  one  of  my  best — a  view 
of  the  main  street  in  Thorpe  village. 
I  am  quite  proud  of  it.  Every  detail 
has  come  out  quite  clearly,  from  the 
stones  on  the  road  in  front,  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  window  frames  of  old  Eastwood’s 
cottage,  and  his  ginger  beer  card  hung 
on  the  door.  With  a  magnifying  glass 
you  can  read  the  letter¬ 
ing.  The  sky  is  quite 
white.  Of  course,  I 
used  the  aperture  called 
// 64,  and  when  I  took  it 
the  day  was  beautifully 
clear.  T.  P.  thought  it 
was  good  for  a  beginner. 

He  said,  “  May  bury, 
my  boy,  you  ought  to 
■  join  the  club.  Your 
work  is  quite  as  good  as 
most  of  the  fellows 
there  can  do,  and  you’ve 
only  been  at  it  a  few 
weeks.  When  shall  I 
propose  you?”  “Oh,  well,”  I  said, 
“it  is  kind  of  you  to  make  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  no  doubt  I  should  find  it 
useful  to  be  a  member.”  “  Of  course 
you  would,”  he  replied,  “you  see  we 
have  leHures  and  demonstrations,  and 
there  is  a  splendid  library  of  books 
on  photography,  art,  and  literature, 
especially  now  that  the  club  has  been 
amalgamated  with  the  Philosophical 
Society.” 

June  6th.  I  went  with  Potter  to 
the  club,  having  been  duly  proposed 
and  elected  at  the  previous  meeting. 
There  were  several  fellows  there 
whom  I  knew  :  William  Bird, 
Sprotby  and  Wollaston,  and  that 
light-haired  man  who  was  often  at 
Troutsdale  when  we  were  over  there, 
fiddling  about  among  the  trees  with 
his  camera.  Tom  Potter  considers 
his  work  rubbish.  I  haven’t  seen  any 
of  his  photographs.  The  evening  went 


out  of  four  off  pleasantly  enough,  there  was  a 

in  getting  short  lecffure  and  exhibition  of  lantern 

them  off.  slides  by  one  Alan  Rogers.  The  slides 

They  can’t  were  capital,  but  the  lecffure  consisted 

have  been  of  expressions  such  as  “hum”  and 

quite  dry.  “ha,”  and  oft-repeated  phrases  like 

This  treat-  “the  next  slide,  gentlemen,  shows  a 

ment  does  most  charming  bit  in  the  Wye  Valley 

give  them  a  “  we  now  come  to  an  interesting  scene, 

nice  gloss.  etc.;”  “we  have  here  a  view  of;”  “I 

shall  now  show  you,”  and  so  on  for 
more  than  half  an  hour.  The  lecturer 
also  read  several  extracts  from  a  book, 
relative  to  taking  good  photographs. 
Robinson  was  the  author’s  name.  I 
asked  Potter  afterwards  who  Robinson 
was.  He  didn’t  seem  to  be  quite  cer¬ 
tain  about  it,  but  thought  he  was  a 
man  who  had  invented  a  special  kind 
of  hand  camera  which  took  pictures 
like  artists  draw  them. 
What  he  could  be  sure 
of,  however,  was  that 
the  club  library  con¬ 
tained  two  or  three 
books  which  Robinson 
had  written,  so  that  if  I 
cared  to  do  so,  I  might 
find  out  about  him  for 
myself.  Potter  asked 
me  to  go  in  to  supper. 
I  went.  Miss  P.  admired 
my  view  of  Thorpe 
village,  and  asked  me  to 
The  Flight.  print  one  for  her. 

June  7th.  I  rose 
early  this  morning,  made  a  print  of 
Thorpe,  toned  and  fixed  it,  and  left  it 
to  wash  until  I  returned  at  noon.  At 
dinner  time  I  could  not  find  the  thing 
anywhere,  it  must  have  been  carried 
down  the  sink.  Made  another  print 
before  going  back,  and  finished  it 
carefully  this  evening. 

June  8th. 

The  print 
was  good.  I 
mounted  it 
on  a  gold- 
edged  card, 
and  left  it  in 
the  Potters’ 
letter-box  on 
my  way  to 
town  this 
morning. 


(To  be 
continued.) 


The  Grand  Finale. 

By  W.  E.  and  W.  B.  Loomis,  Illinois. 
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STEP  BY  STEP. 

Matthew  Surface. 

The  exadt  practical  details  of  procedure  and  manipu¬ 
lation  necessary  in  elementary  photographic  processes 
of  development,  printing,  etc.  Intended  for  novices 
who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  friend  to  guide  them. 

NO.  2.  Development  with 
Pyrogallic  Acid. — Mix  the 
following  solutions,  or  get 


them  mixed  for  you  : — 

No.  i. 

Pyro  .  ^  oz. 

Water . 43  oz. 

Nitric  acid . 10  drops. 

No.  2. 

Sodium  sulphite  (pure)  .  10  oz. 

Soda  carbonate  (crystals)  .  4J  oz. 

Water .  43  oz. 


For  use  take  equal  parts  of  No.  1  and 
No.  2  and  dilute  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water.  To  each  ounce  of  developer 
thus  mixed,  add  one  or  two  drops  of  a 
ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
bromide.  The  ten  per  cent,  solution 
is  made  by  dissolving  46  grams  of 
bromide  in  a  fluid  ounce  of  water,  or 
proportionately  if  a  larger  quantity  is 
prepared.  Sufficient  developer  should 
be  taken  to  thoroughly  cover  the  plate, 
enough  indeed  to  prevent  any  portion 
of  it  becoming  uncovered  if  the 
developing  tray  should  be  placed  upon 
a  table  not  precisely  level.  It  is  false 
economy  to  be  stingy  with  developer. 
Go  into  the  dark-room  and  shut  all 
light  off  except  the  red  or  yellow  light. 
Take  the  plate  to  be  developed  out  of 
the  dark  slide;  close  the  slide  again. 
Dust  the  plate  with  a  broad  eamel’s- 
hair  brush.  Lay  the  plate  film  side 
upwards  in  the  tray.  Do  not  wash  it 
or  treat  with  water  prior  to  develop¬ 
ment.  Pour  on  the  developer  gently, 
so  as  not  to  cause  bubbles.  If  you 
see  any  bubbles,  remove  them  with 
the  tip  of  a  small  camel-hair  brush. 
Rock  the  dish  so  that  different  parts 
of  the  developer  are  brought  in  contact 
with  the  plate.  Turn  your  back  to 
the  light,  for  although  non-adtinic  it 
will  in  time  affedt  the  plate.  When 
you  want  to  see  how  things  are  going 
on  you  may  bring  the  dish  close  to  the 
window  or  lamp  for  a  moment  or  two, 
taking  it  away  diredtly  the  examination 
is  over.  If  properly  exposed  the  image 
should  begin  to  appear  in  from  half  a 
minute  to  a  minute,  and  should  take 
from  three  to  five  minutes  to  become 


sufficiently  developed.  When  the  high¬ 
lights  (those  portions  which  are  black 
in  the  negative)  seem  to  be  strong,  lift 
the  plate  out  of  the  dish  and  look  at 
the  back.  If  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
darkest  parts  are  fairly  visible,  then 
development  has  been  carried  suffi¬ 
ciently  far,  and  after  just  rinsing  in 
water  the  plate  should  be  put  into  the 
fixing  solution,  consisting  of  : — 

Hypo .  5  oz. 

Water .  20  oz. 

It  is  sufficiently  fixed  when  all  the 
white-looking  portion  of  the  film  has 
been  removed.  To  judge  this,  take 
the  plate  out,  turn  it  over,  and  examine 
the  back  by  refledted  light,  that  is  to 


say,  by  letting  the  light  fall  on  to  the 
plate,  not  through  it.  After  fixing, 
the  negative  requires  washing  in 
running  water  for  half-an-hour,  or  in 
frequent  changes,  perhaps  an  hour 
will  be  sufficient.  Throughout  develop¬ 
ment,  fixation  and  washing,  the  follow¬ 
ing  cautions  must  be  observed.  Avoid 
touching  the  film  side  of  the  plate  with 
the  fingers,  especially  the  nails. 
Dozens  of  negatives  are  spoiled  in  this 
way  by  careless  manipulation.  The 
same  developer  will  develop  four 
plates  successively,  and  should  then 
be  thrown  away.  Do  not  put  developer 
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which  has  been  used  for  even  a  single 
plate  back  into  the  bottle.  If  you  have 
no  more  plates  ready  for  immediate 
development,  throw  the  solution  away. 
Do  not  expose  the  negative  to  white 
light  until  it  is  in  the  hypo.  Once  it 
has  been  in  the  fixing  solution  a 
minute  or  two,  the  white  light  may  be 
turned  on. 

Next  month  errors  in  development 
and  means  of  avoiding  them  will  be 
considered. 


PICTORIAL  SELECTION. 

ROUPING  is  really  a  universal 
law  of  nature  formulated  by 
art,  and  not,  as  one  is  apt  to 
suppose,  a  mere  product  of  arbitrary 
principles  established  by  art  teachers. 

Nature  pleases  the  eye  in  the  disposal 
of  objects  by  the  subordination  of 
many  to  one,  that  is,  by  giving  unity 
in  variety.  The  eye,  however,  must 
become  trained  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  of  composition,  and  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  give  a  few  hints  on  the 
selection  of  an  artistic  view. 

Two  photographers  may  focus  upon 
the  same  scene  ;  the  production  of  the 
one  will  be  a  picture,  the  work  of  the 
other  a  mere  topographical  survey. 
Why  is  this  ? 

First,  I  suppose,  the  one  possesses 
an  inherent  taste  for  the  beautiful, 
while  the  other  does  not  ;  and  so  it 
may  be  set  down  as  a  photographic 
axiom,  that  taste  and  judgment  are 
demanded  as  essential  to  artistic  work  ; 
but  many  possess  these  qualities,  and 
only  need  guidance — how  to  look  at 
nature. 

But  before  we  start  out  let  us  advise 
the  amateur  to  study  the  peculiarity  of 
his  lens,  for  much  of  the  art  qualities 
of  the  picture  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  lens  employed.  Some  lenses 
are  short-focus,  others  long-focus,  and 
while  the  perspective  of  both  kinds  is 
absolutely  mathematically  correct,  the 
pictures  focussed  upon  the  ground 
glass  are  not  always  in  accordance  with 
what  is  presented  to  our  eyes,  and 
consequently  not  always  according  to 
our  taste.  Of  course,  there  is  no  lens 
which  gives  exactly  what  our  eyes  see, 
because  the  pleasure  in  beholding 


nature  is  not  dependent  upon  accuracy 
of  visual  focus.  But  the  lens,  to  give 
an  artistic  picture,  should  approximate 
in  character  the  human  lens. 

It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  hold  up 
vertically  in  front  of  you  a  light  frame 
of  wood  the  size  of  your  ground  glass, 
and  look  at  what  you  see  through  it 
and  imagine  it  is  the  picture  you  are 
going  to  photograph.  Move  the  frame 
about  until  you  get  within  it  what  you 
want,  then  look  at  the  image  of  the 
same  view  focussed  upon  your  ground 
glass  and  compare  the  two.  Very 
likely  you  will  find  that  your  eyes  have 
taken  in  considerably  more  than  your 
lens,  but  the  distant  objects  by  your 
lens  will  seem  rendered  much  larger 
than  they  really  ought  to  be.  In  a 
painting  they  are  smaller  than  they 
appear  to  your  eyes,  but  not  actually, 
for  your  judgment  in  seeing  things  at 
a  distance  whose  dimensions  you  know, 
modifies  their  apparent  dimensions, 
and  it  seems  to  you  proper  to  exaggerate 
distance  to  produce  a  good  effect,  for  a 
picture  addresses  itself  to  our  aesthetic 
taste  more  than  it  does  to  our  actual 
vision.  So  a  certain  latitude  must  also 
be  given  to  our  rendering  of  distant 
and  near  objects  in  a  photograph,  and 
we  must  not  use  a  lens  which  dwarfs 
too  much  the  far-off  mountains,  making 
mole-hills  of  them. 

To  direct  the  camera  to  any  object 
or  scene  in  nature  and  expedt  from 
accuracy  of  focussing,  proper  timing 
and  development,  a  pleasing,  or  even 
satisfactory  picture,  is  simply  absurd. 
The  press-the-button  formula  will  not 
accomplish  much  in  artistic  photo¬ 
graphy.  Good  taste  is  synonymous 
with  good  judgment ;  it  is  really  the 
judgment  which  exercises  the  power 
of  selection  from  nature. 

The  operator  should  have  constantly 
before  him  the  general  effect  to  be 
produced,  not  the  effect  by  any  one 
portion  of  the  pidture  he- sees  upon  the 
ground  glass,  but  he  should  strive  to 
have  the  different  parts  of  the  picture 
harmonize,  and  not  let  any  object  be 
too  obtrusive,  either  from  its  unsight¬ 
liness,  or  from  its  prominence,  even 
though  it  be  pleasing  in  itself.  All 
such  portions  of  a  picture  direct  the 
eye  at  once  upon  them,  and  so  hurt 
the  general  pleasing  effect. 

The  amateur  should  remember  that 
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a  foreground  is  as  necessary  to  the 
picture  as  a  middleground  or  extreme 
distance,  but  he  should  likewise  re¬ 
member  not  to  overload  it  with  too 
many  objects,  nor  yet  to  make  it  so 
bare  as  to  destroy  the  balance  of  the 
picfture. 

Avoid  scattering  subjects,  that  is, 
views  in  which  there  are  a  great 
number  of  objects  spread  about  and 
receiving  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
light  and  shade.  Such  scenes  have  no 
contrasts,  the  quiet  and  repose  of  one 
part  does  not  set  off  or  emphasize  the 
energy  of  the  other.  The  picfture  is 
what  photographers  or  artists  call  flat 
or  tame. 

Do  not  get  the  subject  too  high  on_ 
the  plate.  It  is  generally  best  to  keep 
the  horizon  a  little  below  the  centre  of 
your  plate  unless  the  foreground  is 
exceedingly  interesting.  A  good  deal 


of  sky  adds  to  a  picture  and  gives  it 
additional  interest,  especially  if  you 
can  get  clouds  in  it. 

Figures  add  much  to  the  artistic 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  help  to  break 
up  a  motionless  foreground,  but  be 
careful  to  group  them  properly,  and 
not  to  scatter  them  over  the  scene  like 
sentries  on  a  watch.  Avoid  repetition 
of  straight,  unbroken  lines  either  hori¬ 
zontal  or  vertical,  or  crossing  at  right 
angles. 

The  two  sides  of  a  landscape  should 
never  balance.  There  should  be  a 
small  and  a  large  mass,  and  generally 
the  interest  should  centre  in  the  small 
mass,  but  it  should  be  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  larger. 

A  scene  lighted  all  over  is  never  as 
effective  as  one  in  which  the  highest 
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light  is  concentrated  to  a  certain  limited 
area.  There  ought  to  be  a  range  of 
tones  from  this  high-light  down  grad¬ 
ually  to  the  darkest  part  of  the  picfture. 
A  picture  ought  never  to  be  mere  black 
and  white. 

There  are  three  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  composition:  the  management 
of  the  foreground,  the  middle  distance 
and  the  extreme  distance.  The  first 
gives  force  to  the  scene  ;  the  second 
gives  variety  ;  the  third,  sentiment  or 
poetry.  Slight  the  foreground,  and 
the  picfture  is  weak.  There  is  no  place 
for  the  eye  to  start  from  to  take 
excursions  over  the  distant  fields.  If 
the  extreme  distance  is  omitted,  the 
view  has  too  much  of  a  shut-in  look. 
Oh  !  let  us  always  have  that  little  peep 
between  the  hills  with  its  hazy  softness. 
We  cannot  always  get  the  distance  in 
its  proper  value,  but  let  us  never  neglecft 
the  opportunity  when  presented.  And 
last  of  all,  watch  the  sun,  and  notice 
the  broad  shadows  which  the  flying 
clouds  cast  upon  the  scene  in  certain 
parts.  Possess  yourself  always  in 
patience  and  wait  for  the  favourable 
moment,  and  never  risk  a  plate  upon 
a  view  that  does  not  excite  in  you  a 
feeling  of  exultation.  The  value  of  the 
plate  is  not  to  be  considered,  but  the 
danger  of  losing  your  fine  perception 
and  estimation  of  the  beautiful  is  to  be 
seriously  considered. 

Our  plates  are  rapid,  but  snap-shots 
on  landscapes  are  rarely  satisfactory  to 
those  who  love  wealth  of  gradations 
and  softness  in  a  picfture.  Foliage  is 
apt  to  be  rendered  with  too  much  con¬ 
trast  ;  the  shadows  of  the  trees  are  in 
much  greater  obscurity,  photographic¬ 
ally,  than  you  would  believe,  and  the 
top  and  branches  so  receive  an  excessive 
lighting.  A  quiet  day  is  still  the  best 
time  now,  as  it  was  in  wet-plate  days, 
for  landscape  work. 

“No  stir  of  air  was  there 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer’s  day. 

Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feather'd 
grass.1’ 

This  would  be  just  the  ideal  place 
for  a  view. — J.  B.  in  the  “  American 
Journal  of  Photography .” 


Black  spots  often  appear  on  gelatine  paper 
before  or  after  printing ;  these  are  caused  by 
minute  particles  of  metal  in  the  paper.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  use  fresh  paper. 
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©nr  lpri3C$. 

General  Competition. — The  prize  is 
awarded  to  Miss  S.  E.  Fisher,  n,  Florence 
Terrace,  Falmouth  ;  and  certificates  go  to  H.  C. 
Leat,  2,  Richmond  Street,  Totterdown,  Bristol ; 
J.  P.  Trenwith,  Alton  Road,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  and  W.  L.  Primrose,  Redholme,  Dum- 
breck,  Glasgow.  This  competition  has  been 
singularly  productive  in  the  matter  of  photo¬ 
graphs  which  only  just  missed  being  positively 
perfect,  so  much  so  that  we  have  taken  out 
some  of  these,  failures,  and  shall  use  them 
up  before  long  in  an  article  illustrating  how 
very  near  one  can  get,  and  yet  how  the  cup 
may  slip  from  the  lip  at  the  last  moment. 
Among  these  there  are  quite  a  number  which 
with  a  little  more  pains  would  have  rendered 
our  task  of  adjudicating  a  most  troublesome 
one,  and  even  as  it  is  we  have  our  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  prize  picture  really  ought  to 
occupy  the  premier  position,  as  even  it  has 
one  or  two  faults  which  we  have  had  to  wink 
at.  With  regard  to  numbers,  not  quite  so 
many  prints  were  received  as  usual,  but  no 
doubt  the  “Salon”  has  run  some  of  our 
regular  contributors  pretty  dry.  Among  the 
efforts  which  are  commendable  is  a  technically 
magnificent  reproduction  of  the  Reredos,  York 
Cathedral,  by  Marcus,  which  is  very  good 
indeed.  Express  sends  an  effective  rendering 
of  the  Clock  Lighthouse,  but  his  composition 
is  just  a  tiny  bit  too  square,  and  we  should 
have  liked  to  see  either  more  foreground 
or  less  sky,  and  should  have  preferred  it  had 
the  tower  not  occupied  the  centre  of  the  whole. 
“  Solitude  ”  by  Men  is  flat,  and  the  wire  rail¬ 
ings  at  the  back  of  the  figure  produce  an  un¬ 
pleasant  effeCt,  while  the  charming  bit  of 
Devonshire  scenery  from  the  camera  of  Busy 
Bee  falls  short  simply  because  the  artist  did 
not  print  in  an  effective  sky.  Silence  would 
have  done  well  to  have  brought  his  lens  to 
bear  more  on  the  view  which  lies  to  the  left 
of  his  present  print,  although  the  photograph 
as  it  stands  is  by  no  means  unpraiseworthy, 
being  topographically  well  up  to  the  mark. 
Welcombe  ought  to  have  lowered  his  camera 
legs  so  as  to  narrow  down  the  river  view  in 
front  of  him,  and  give  the  rushes  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  more  prominence.  He  should  then 
have  trimmed  a  good  inch  off  the  top  and 
bottom  of  his  print,  and  he  would  have  had 
one  of  those  long  narrow  compositions  which 
are  so  pictorial.  All  praise  be  to  him,  however, 
for  printing  in  a  sky.  Hypo  focussed  too 
sharply,  which  is  regrettable,  as  his  paddling 
lads  were  nicely  arranged,  and  would  have 
made  quite  a  pretty  picture,  more  especially  if 
he  had  got  them  to  take  off  their  jackets,  and 
had  seen  that  the  lighting  effeCt  was  a  little 
more  striking.  In  a  figure  study  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  figures  themselves  should 
show  the  most  detail,  and  that  the  background 
should  be  subsidiary.  Enammo  took  a  view 
on  a  whole  plate,  and  although  his  picture 
proclaims  knowledge  of  the  elementary  rules 
of  composition,  he  must  recolleCl  in  future 
that  the  foreground  is  the  most  important  part 
and  should  receive  the  greatest  attention, 
while  the  middle  distance  should  be  left  to 
take  care  of  itself.  Technically,  although  a 
trifle  bitty  through  over-development,  his 


photograph  is  most  commendable.  F.  W. 
Smith’s  contribution  is  pictorial,  but  not  as 
striking  as  some  of  the  things  of  his  we  have 
seen.  As  a  matter  of  faCt  he  appears  to  have 
included  too  much,  and  we  like  his  print  better 
when  exactly  an  inch  and  a  half  is  cut  off  the 
the  left-hand  side.  A  fair  set  of  photographs 
comes  from  a  Barbadoes  contributor,  one 
Mars,  who,  however,  makes  the  mistake  of 
allowing  his  objects  of  interest  to  lie  too  far 
away  on  the  horizon,  thus  producing  an 
abnormal  extent  of  sea  and  sky.  A  fine  effeCt 
of  mist  is  submitted  by  T.  Berry,  but  somehow 
the  composition  seems  a  trifle  scattered  and 
lacks  point.  Pierrot  has  fine  material  at  hand, 
but  he  does  not  quite  know  how  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  we  should  recommend  him  to 
study  some  art  book,  and  to  examine  pictures 
by  leading  photographers  such  as  Horsley 
Hinton.  There  are  a  great  many  other  photo¬ 
graphs  which  are  all  more  or  less  topographic¬ 
ally  interesting  and  technically  perfect.  Among 
these  we  are  pleased  to  honourably  mention 
the  efforts  of  Spy,  Try  Again,  F.R.S.,  Rangi- 
toto,  Ecila,  Birdie,  Conquesco,  Jorrocks,  L. 
Striffler,  Gingham,  Kerlin-Den,  Will-o’-the- 
Wisp,  Par  and  Pilgrim. 

The  following  prize  list  will  give  our  readers 
something  to  do  till  Christmas.  Our  reason 
for  publishing  intended  competitions  so  far  in 
advance  is  that  not  only  may  plenty  of  time  be 
given  to  those  at  home  for  preparation,  but  that 
our  colonial  readers  may  also  have  a  chance 
of  entering.  Very  full  particulars  of  each  con¬ 
test  appeared  in  the  August  number,  to  which 
we  refer  our  intending  competitors. 

A  Photograph  of  Another  Photo= 
grapher  at  Work. — Closes  September  15th. 
We  offer  a  prize  of  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected 
from  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund, 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph 
of  another  photographer  at  work,  engaged  in 
any  of  the  processes  common  to  the  art.  The 
coupon  was  given  last  month. 

A  Photograph  of  a  Country  Lane. — 

Closes  October  5th.  We  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d. 
for  the  most  pictorial  rendering  of  a  country 
lane.  T'he  coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

A  Simple  Genre  Study. — Closes  Novem¬ 
ber  1st.  We  offer  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for 
the  best  genre  study  made  from  a  boy  or  girl 
supposed  to  represent  a  farm  lad  or  farm 
maiden.  Nothing  out  of  the  common  in  the 
way  of  costume  is  desired.  A  halfpenny  Zulu 
straw  hat,  or  a  sunbonnet,  and  a  carter’s  whip 
or  half-finished  piece  of  knitting  are  offered  as 
suggestions,  the  ordinary  everyday  dress  being 
quite  amenable  to  pictorial  treatment,  provided 
a  little  skill  is  used.  Read  Mr.  Peter  Eland’s 
article  in  the  July  issue,  and  see  what  you  can 
do.  The  coupon  will  appear  next  month. 

A  Photograph  of  an  Animal. —Closes 
November  24th.  We  offer  a  prize  of  12s.  6d. 
in  books,  selected  from  the  publications  of 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
for  the  best  photograph  of  an  animal.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  the  matter  of  surroundings. 
We  do  not  want  hens  on  oak  tables,  or  cows’ 
heads  silhouetted  against  drawing-room  wall 
papers,  our  desire  being  to  get  photographs 
which  show  the  creature  amid  surroundings 
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which  will  not  clash  or  produce  anachronisms. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  November 
issue. 

Photographs  of  Farm  Life. — Closes 
December  25th.  We  want  a  series  of  not 
more  than  twelve,  nor  fewer  than  four  photo¬ 
graphs  representing  various  incidents*  con¬ 
nected  with  a  farm.  The  pictures  must  not  be 
literal  translations  of  farm  life  alone,  but  must 
have  some  artistic  spirit  infused  into  them. 
They  may  deal  with  any  subjedt  from  sowing 
to  reaping,  or  from  milking  to  cheese-making. 
The  prize  will  be  £1  is.  The  coupon  will 
appear  in  the  December  issue. 

A  Photograph  of  a  Waterfall. — Closes 
January  25th.  We  have  yet  to  see  a  good 
photograph  of  a  waterfall,  and  we  have  an 
idea  that  our  readers  are  the  persons  to  show 
us  one.  We  therefore  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d. 
for  the  best  and  most  artistic  rendering  of  a 
waterfall,  a  rendering  in  which  the  water  does 
not  come  out  like  milk,  or  the  trees  as  if  they 
were  merely  flat  black  masses.  The  coupon 
for  this  competition  will  appear  in  the  January 
issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
current  issue,  or  issue  in  which  the  particular  coupon 
appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun¬ 
ted,,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the 
succeeding  competition. 

The  prints,  or  manuscripts  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no 
case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


©ur  Survey 

Radiography.  —  The  principal  uses  of 
radiography  up  to  the  present,  have  been  in 
connexion  with  surgery,  for  the  deteftion  of 
foreign  objedts  in  the  human  body.  They 
have  also  been  utilized  in  determining  the 
contents  of  packages  without  opening  them,  in 
the  French  custom  house.  A  striking  instance 
of  the  detection  of  a  bullet  in  the  leg  of  a  boy, 
is  illustrated  in  “The  *  Rays,”  by  Arthur 
Thornton  M.A.,  and  is  one  of  a  series  of 
interesting  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 

The  Photography  of  Waves. — Get  as  near 
to  the  waves  as  possible,  and  let  down  the 
tripod  until  the  camera  is  about  a  couple  of 
feet  from  the  ground,  in  order  to  magnify  the 
effedt  of  the  wave  coming  towards  the  spedtator. 
If  it  is  possible  the  exposure  should  be  made 
when  the  sun  is  below  and  behind  the  wave ; 
this  will  make  it  appear  more  sombre,  and  the 


contrast  with  the  bright  sky  will  be  intensified. 
There  is  no  need  for  a  very  rapid  shutter, 
about  j\jth,  or  ^th  of  a  second  is  quite  quick 
enough. 

Tidiness. — A  lady,  whose  husband  and 
children  were  ardent  amateur  photographers, 
once  told  me  with  a  woebegone  countenance, 
that  there  was  “  hydroquinone  all  over  the 
house,”  this  being  the  generic  term  which  she 
applied  to  all  photographic  reagents.  Her 
grief  was  real  and  well-founded,  as  I  discovered 
afterwards,  for  the  untidy  dabblers  littered 
their  bottles  and  apparatus  about  carelessly 
and  inconsiderately.  I  mention  this  incident 
as  a  warning  to  photographers,  not  to  let  their 
hobby  encroach  beyond  reasonable  bounds  so 
as  to  become  a  nuisance  toothers.  Keep  your 
tackle  together,  as  far  as  possible  in  one  room. 


and  if  that  room  is  not  exclusively  at  your 
service,  put  everything  away  when  the  opera¬ 
tions  are  over,  so  that  you  may  not  be  laid 
open  to  censure. — From  “ Photography  as  a 
Hobby,"  by  Matthew  Surface. 

Method  in  Pictorial  Photography. — The 
secret  of  success  is  method.  So  says  Leslie 
Selby  in  The  Amateur  Photographer  for  July 
23rd.  In  business  the  man  who  works  by 
method  is  always  more  successful  than  the 
one  who  does  his  work  in  a  haphazard  and 
slovenly  manner,  and  what  happens  in  ordinary 
work  will  likewise  happen  in  several  walks  of 
our  daily  occupations.  He  therefore,  who  takes 
up  photography  with  an  aim,  will  surely  outstrip 
the  worker  without  aim  or  method.  But 
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even  when  working  with  a  method,  we  must,  to 
succeed,  find  out  the  one  most  suitable  for  our 
end,  and  therefore  a  few  words  on  a  programme 
not  as  yet  to  our  knowledge  pointed  out  to  the 
beginner,  may  be  of  service.  "So  far,”  says 
the  writer,  "the  methods  which  have  been 
laid  down,  have  generally  dealt  with  the 
technical  side,  as  the  sticking  to  one  plate,  etc. 
This  is  all  very  well,  but  artistic  method  is 
quite,  if  not  more,  important.  The  average 
amateur  will  probably  start  out  with  a  camera 
loaded  with  six  or  twelve  plates  for  use  in  one 
afternoon.  He  comes  across  a  nice  little  river 
piece,  snap  goes  the  shutter,  or  there  is  a  pretty 
group  of  trees,  and  off  it  clicks  again,  and  so 
on  until  all  the  films  are  exposed.  Once  more 
at  home,  development  is  undertaken,  and  the 
slides  are  loaded  again  with  a  like  repetition  in 
the  next  excursion.  The  nett  results  are 
probably  equal  to  one  passable  pidture  out  of 
the  dozen  or  so,  but  the  method  required  for 
artistic  work  is  totally  wanting.”  As  Mr. 
Selby  says,  when  one  goes  out  shopping,  one 
has  generally  an  idea  what  one  requires,  and 
goes  straight  to  the  butcher,  or  baker,  or 
candlestick  maker  for  it  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  does  not  drop  into  the  first  shop  he 
happens  to  come  across  and  purchase  something 
haphazard.  He  should  arrange  what  he  wants 
beforehand,  and  should  say  to  himself,  "to-day 
I  will  photograph  trees,  to-morrow  I  will  try 
scenery,  and  the  next  day  a  sunset.”  If  we 
set  our  minds  on  the  photographing  of  a  certain 
objedt  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  we  shall 
notice  that  objedt  more  closely  and  see  its 
pidtorial  points  with  greater  force.  Suppose 
we  are  photographing  a  birch  tree,  which  at 
this  time  of  the  year  is  particularly  lovely.  At 
the  foot  of  that  tree  we  may  discover  a  pool 
of  water  which  is  hardly  big  enough  for  our 
purpose.  We  shall  look  out  for  another  tree 
with  a  larger  pool  and  gradually  our  original 
puddle  develops  into  a  pond,  and  later  on,  to  a 
lake,  and  eventually  to  a  river.  And  the  study 
of  light  and  shade  on  that  river  will  lead  us  on 
to  getting  it  in  the  right  light,  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  still  waters  will  show  us  how  a  sky 
will  work  in  for  the  purpose,  and  then  we  come 
to  study  the  sky.  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  each 
subjedt  suggesting  a  fresh  one  to  the  mind. 
We  shall  find  out  which  season  issues  particular 
views  best,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  or  winter, 
and  we  shall  see  that  work  can  be  done  in 
certain  different  places  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  continues  Mr.  Selby,  that 
the  club  outings  which  so  frequently  take  place 
in  the  summer  are  not  arranged  on  these 
methodical  lines.  A  meeting  given  up  one 
day  to  the  study  of  landscape,  another  to  the 
study  of  architedture,  and  still  another  to  figure 
studies  and  such  like,  would  certainly  draw 


better  than  the  ordinary  promiscuous  outing 
which  usually  ends  in  the  taking  of  a  group, 
and  a  tea  fight  to  finish  with.  The  lines  laid 
down  above  are  sure  to  be  provocative  of  more 
good  than  the  study  of  what  developer  to  use, 
and  how  to  use  it.  This  latter  work  can  be 
learnt  at  home,  and  with  the  simplest  subjedts, 
and  should  be  mastered  in  a  short  time. 
Anyone  with  a  fair  amount  of  brains  can  soon 
master  a  developer  enough  to  bring  out  a  fair 
photograph,  but  a  deal  of  study  is  required 
before  the  born  artist  can  bring  out  a  pidture, 
and  the  best  of  pidtures  can  only  be  obtained 
by  method. 

©ur  ‘laboratory. 

Salt  m  a  toning  bath  increases  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  double  toning. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  perfedt  adhesion  of 
labels  to  tin,  a  thin  coating  of  shellac  varnish 
should  be  applied  to  the  tin  and  allowed  to 
nearly  dry.  The  label  will  then  stick  firmly. 

If  prints  on  POP.  be  well  washed,  soaked  in 
a  weak  bath  of  salt  and  water,  and  washed 
again,  they  may  be  toned  in  any  of  the  baths 
used  for  albumenized  paper,  provided  that  such 
a  bath  is  not  weaker  than  a  grain  of  gold  to 
eight  ounces  of  water. 

Frilling. — It  is  said  that  a  solution  of 
Epsom  salts  answers  better  than  alum  for 
preventing  frilling.  Plates  may  be  placed 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  saturated  solution  before 
developing,  or  a  little  of  the  salts  may  be 
dissolved  in  the  first  washing  water. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  intensify  a 
thin  fogged  negative  because  the  fog  intensifies 
as  well  as  the  image.  Such  negatives  may 
sometimes  be  improved  by  slight  redudtion 
and  a  good  wash  before  placing  them  in  the 
intensifier.  Thin  clear  negatives  that  are  full 
of  detail  are  the  most  suitable  ones  to  intensify. 

Hydroquinone,  although  a  so-called  non¬ 
staining  developer,  will  give  stains  under 
certain  conditions;  if,  for  example,  the  surface 
of  the  plate  be  exposed  to  air  while  developing, 
or  a  dish  be  used  that  has  contained  pyro 
developer,  brown  or  yellow  stains  are  almost 
sure  to  appear.  When  such  is  the  case  they 
may  be  removed  by  soaking  the  plate  in,  water 
2  pints,  potassium  ferricyanide  £  dram,  after 
which  the  plate  must  be  well  washed. 

Softening  India-Rubber  Articles. — 
India-rubber  bulbs,  tubes,  etc.,  that  have 
become  hard  and  fragile  with  time,  regain 
their  primitive  condition  by  plunging  them  for 
a  time,  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour, 
according  to  their  hardness  in  the  following 
bath  : — Water  2  parts,  ammonia  1  part.  In 
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case  there  should  be  fissures  or  breaks  they 
should  be  closed  after  the  softening  by  coating 
their  edges  with  india-rubber  varnish,  which 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  pure  rubber  in 
benzine. 

During  wet  weather  the  negative  whilst 
printing  is  very  liable  to  become  damp.  When 
this  happens  and  the  print  sticks. to  the  film, 
place  it  at  once  in  an  ordinary  fixing  bath 
until  detached,  then  wash  well.  If,  however, 
silver  stains  appear,  which  are  due  to  ab¬ 
sorption  of  silver  from  the  paper  by  the  damp 
film,  rub  gently  with  a  soft  piece  of  cloth 
dipped  in  the  following  solution  : — 


Thiosinamin .  10  grs. 

Methylated  spirit .  i  ozs. 

Nitric  acid .  5  drops. 


To  Remove  Varnish  from  a  Negative. — 
Place  the  negative  in  a  porcelain,  or  glass,  or 
vulcanite,  but  not  celluloid  dish.  Cover  with 
methylated  spirit  and  rock  gently,  and  cover 
over  with  a  bit  of  card  to  prevent  needless 
evaporation  and  smell.  After,  say  five  minutes, 
rub  with  a  tuft  of  clean  cotton  wool.  If  the 


varnish  is  not  entirely  removed,  add  a  little 
more  spirit  and  a  few  drops  of  strong  ammonia, 
rock  gently,  and  again  rub  with  the  plug  of 
wool.  After  all  the  varnish  is  removed,  rinse 
in  clean  methylated  spirit  and  blot  off  with 
clean  blotting  and  again  rinse  with  spirit,  and 
dry  spontaneously. 

Home-Made  Plate-Sunk  Mounts.  —  A 
piece  of  Bristol  board  is  taken  of  the  exadt  size 
of  the  mount  and  a  piece  cut  out  from  the 
centre  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  larger  each  way 
than  the  plate  mark  it  is  desired  to  make. 
The  piece  thus  removed  is  then  cut  down  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  forms  the  die  while 
the  board  forms  the  matrix  or  mould.  The 
die  is  attached  to  the  mould  by  a  strip  of  linen 
passing  from  the  back  of  the  latter  in  such  a 
way  that  when  the  mount  is  placed  between 
them  the  die  is  exadtly  over  the  centre  of  the 
aperture  of  the  mould.  Thus  placed  in 
position,  mould,  mount  and  die,  are  inserted  in 
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a  copying  press,  and,  with  a  turn  of  the  screw, 
a  neat  and  effective  plate-sunk  mount  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Dies  and  moulds  can,  of  course,  be 
cut  to  any  size  or  shape,  and  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again,  so  that  the  mounts  can  thus 
be  turned  out  expeditiously  and  cheaply. 


©ur  Show  IRoom. 

Mr.  Wm.  Tylar  has  prepared  a  Jubilee 
Souvenir  border  negative  on  celluloid,  which 
he  supplies  in  three  sizes. 

The  “  Sunny  Memories  "  Album  of  Messrs. 
Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  the  most  effedtive  and  con¬ 
venient  album  for  amateurs  on  the  market,  has 
been  considerably  improved  in  manufacture 
recently,  and  those  now  being  sent  out  are 
superior  in  many  ways  to  the  earlier  editions. 
The  tints  of  the  pages  have  been  modified,  the 
arrangement  of  the  openings  revised,  and 
several  new  shapes  introduced.  There  has 
been  a  large  demand  also  for  the  papers  of 
which  these  albums  are  constructed,  in  the 
sheet,  for  special  mounting  purposes.  Four 
shades  are  now  supplied  by  the  makers,  of 
which  samples  and  prices  may  be  had  on 
application. 

We  have  been  making  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  Frena  Camera,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  the  best 
hand  camera  on  the  market  where  portability 
and  capacity  are  taken  into  serious  consider¬ 
ation.  The  storage  capacity  is  forty  films, 
each  of  which  is  brought  into  position  by  a 
most  ingenious  motion,  which  rarely,  if  ever, 
adts  wrongly.  We  must,  however,  declare 
ourselves  in  favour  of  celluloid  films  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  those  of  seteloid.  The  former  are 
worth  the  difference  in  price,  which  is  only 
slight.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  time 
will  come  when  a  small  Frena  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  indispensable  adjundt  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  outfit  for  all  sorts  of  odd  uses,  where 
a  larger  camera  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made  by  ama¬ 
teur  photographers  is  that  of  imitating  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  regard  to  mounting.  The  usual 
style  of  mount  adopted  by  the  ordinary 
professional  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  com¬ 
promise,  in  that  for  convenience  and  expedition, 
uniformity  of  size  and  shape  must  be  observed. 
No  such  fetters  need  chain  the  amateur.  He 
is  free  to  vary  his  mounts,  and  to  choose  them 
where  he  will.  Some  of  the  nicest  and  newest 
mounts  one  could  wish  for  have  just  been  put 
upon  the  market  by  Messrs.  Percy  Lund, 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Like  their  “Sunny 
Memories"  album,  which  has  proved  so  popu¬ 
lar,  these  mounts,  called  by  the  same  name, 
provide  openings  of  various  sizes  cut  in  rough 
papers  of  artistic  shades,  so  that  one  may 
seledt  the  tint  and  shape  which  suits  the 
particular  photograph  requiring  mounting,  and 
place  it  in  that  environment  which  sets  it  off 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  “  Sunny  Memo¬ 
ries  "  Mounts  are  supplied  in  shilling  packets, 
suitable  for  either  half-plate  or  quarter-plate 
prints,  according  to  desire. 
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©ur  Critical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  f<>r  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fa<5t  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respetfts,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
<-ut  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  ‘Critical  Column”  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  wrii  ten  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  coiner  to  back  of  print.  A  nom-de-plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  latest  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer ,  and 
accompany  each  p<int  sent.  The  coupons  run  out  of 
date  on  the  15th  of  this  month,  and  after  that  day  they 
become  valueless. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  by 
post  within  a  few  days,  pointing  out,  as  fully  as  possible, 
the  faults  of  the  picture,  and  the  steps  which  should  be 
taken  in  future.  For  this  no  coupon  is  required,  but 
name  of  sender  should  be  written  on  back  of  each 
photograph.  We  also  reserve  the  right  to  reproduce 
any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  purpose  should 
they  sufficiently  “  point  a  moral." 

Monte  Cristo. — It  is  only  just  moderate, 
for  the  boats  are  so  trivial  that  they  do  not 
give  sufficient  interest  to  the  seascape,  while 
the  lighting  is  not  striking  enough  to  form  a 
motif. 

D.  W.  Macdonald  —Very  pretty,  but  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  to  include  the  top  of  the 
tree.  Cut  about  an  inch  off  the  upper  portion 
of  the  print,  and  you  will  see  the  result  is  very 
much  superior  artistically,  or  would  be  so  if 
you  cared  to  have  an  enlargement  made. 

Daron.  —  Rather  commonplace,  and  the 
water  looks  more  like  hair  or  fur  than  water. 
The  technique  is  passable,  but  you  tried  to 
include  too  much  from  the  artistic  standpoint, 
and  the  result  is  that  you  get  a  nasty  photo¬ 
graphic  effedt.  By  '  ‘  photographic  ”  effedt  we 
mean  the  photography  as  pradtised  twelve 
years  ago. 

HillTop. — Avery  fairgroup,  nicely  arranged 
and  moderately  well  lighted.  The  technique 
is  all  right,  but  we  fancy  that  when  you  get  to 
the  printing  process  you  allow  your  prints  to 
wash  too  long  after  fixing,  which  may  account 
for  the  yellowing  which  is  so  patent.  (2)  You 
spoilt  this  view  by  the  railings,  or  rather  gate, 
which  is  badly  out  of  focus.  You  ought  to 
try  this  spot  in  the  coming  genre  study  com¬ 
petition.  A  boy  sitting  on  the  broken  railings, 
and  supposed  to  be  scaring  away  the  crows 
would  exadtly  fit  in  here. 

Rangitoto.  —  A  very  natural  and  very 
humorous  pidture  of  a  group  of  gentlemen 
having  an  alfresco  meal  in  a  New  Zealand  bush. 
It  is  most  natural  and  lifelike,  and  especially 
interesting  to  us  Britishers.  We  can  suggest 
no  improvement  whatever. 

Veritas. — Too  straight  and  formal,  and  the 
ladies  in  the  foreground  by  staring  at  the 
camera  prevent  anything  like  a  pidture  being 
made.  You  must  hold  your  camera  steadier 
too,  or  at  all  events,  not  take  objedts  which  are 
so  near  the  lens. 

Jim  J am . — If  you  will  try  this  photograph 
of  the  fire  again,  getting  the  head  of  the  fire¬ 
man  and  the  child  a  little  sharper,  we  will 
reproduce  and  criticise. 


The  Drake  Here  is  a  photograph  which  is 
very  like  a  great  many  others  which  are  the 
usual  outcome  of  the  average  photographer's 
holidays.  Now  this  is  a  very  good  example  of 
the  limits  of  photography.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  on  the  focussing  screen  the  view  would 
look  charming.  There  would  be  all  the 
colours  of  the  bright  blue  sky,  the  green  trees 
and  rushes,  the  speckled  stones  in  the  rushing 
water  all  combining  to  make  a  charming 
ensemble.  Alas !  how  the  scene  is  changed 
when  translated  into  monochrome  by  a  camera. 
The  beautiful  clear  water  in  the  foreground 
comes  out  like  curdled  milk,  or  the  crust  of  an 
apple  pie  ;  the  bright  blue  sky  swallows  up  the 
trees  by  means  of  halation,  the  tangled  fore¬ 
ground  mass  to  the  left  catching  the  sun  s 
rays  comes  out  spotty  and  hard,  and  the  whole 
pidture  is  not  worth  a  second  thought.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  take  running  water  unless  a 
quick  exposure  can  be  given,  and  even  then 


entire  satisfadtion  does  not  necessarily  follow. 
Then  trees  cutting  against  a  brilliant  sky  are 
almost  by  necessity  forced  to  be  lost  in  hala¬ 
tion,  unless  special  care  is  taken  and  a  backed 
plate  used.  What  the  Drake  should  have  done 
was  to  have  taken  this  view  in  a  little  less  bril¬ 
liant  light,  say  evening,  and  he  should  then  only 
have  included  the  portions  we  have  marked 
out.  He  must  remember  that  pidtorial  photo¬ 
graphy  in  a  brilliant  light  is  pradtically  an 
impossibility,  and  that  if  he  seeks  to  be  a 
Horsley  Hinton  or  a  Thomas,  he  must  wait 
until  the  sun  is  hanging  low  in  the  horizon. 
If  by  any  possible  means  he  could  also  have 
managed  to  plant  a  stone  in  the  middle  of  the 
shallow  stream  where  we  have  put  the  black 
patch,  his  foreground  would  have  been  broken 
up  in  a  much  more  satisfadtory  manner,  and 
the  whole  composition  would  have  been  on 
better  lines. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  The  Drake. 
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Fabian. — Although  the  motif  in  your  present 
nudes  is  not  very  pronounced,  the  lighting  is 
charming,  and  the  whole  effedt  good.  You 
must  see  that  a  pidture  like  this  taken  in  the 
open  air  is  far  less  suggestive  of  nakedness 
than  when  the  surroundings  are  those  of  a 
room  or  even  of  fabrics.  We  only  regret  that 
you  did  not  try  more  of  a  pidture  here,  not 
allowing  the  lads  to  stare  at  the  camera,  but 
posing  them  as  if  they  were  really  enjoying 
themselves.  They  might  have  been  on  the 
bank,  for  instance,  some  disrobing,  while  the 
others  were  preparing  to  dive.  Mr.  Stott,  the 
well-known  Academy  exhibitor,  is  the  example 
you  should  follow  in  the  matter  of  bathing 
pictures.  In  the  present  instance  you  gain  a 
good  deal  by  cutting  off  one  inch  from  the  top, 
and  half  an  inch  from  the  bottom.  Why  do 
you  not  use  carbon  for  printing,  or  platino- 
type  ?  Both  processes  are  easy,  and  for  your 
class  of  work  far  more  effedtive  than  even  the 
matt  surface  P.O.P.  which  you  occasionally 
employ.  With  regard  to  the  other  print,  you 
have  managed  to  get  a»very  excellent  effedt 
indeed,  although  somehow  we  have  an  idea 
that  had  the  plate  been  the  other  way  up  the 
pidture  would  have  composed  better.  As  a 
study  of  reeds  and  rocky  foreground,  brightly 
lighted  by  sunlight,  however,  we  do  not  think 
your  present  photograph  could  be  beaten, 
provided  of  course  that  the  fault  in  the  printing 
process  was  attended  to. 

Royston  Waynflete. — It  is  much  out  of 
focus,  and  as  the  subjedt  was  not  one  which 
gained  in  pidtorial  effedt  from  such  treatment, 
the  result  is  most  unsatisfactory. 

Optimus. — The  boy  has  moved  his  eyes 
slightly,  and  you  made  a  great  mistake  when 
you  took  him  against  such  an  ugly  background. 
It  would  have  been  far  better  had  you  hung 
up  a  blanket  over  the  wall. 

Tantchen. — We  are  glad  to  hear  from  you 
again,  and  to  receive  your  technically  perfect 
prints,  which,  although  we  must  confess 
slightly  lacking  in  artistic  qualities,  are  never¬ 
theless  most  interesting.  Pidtorially  the  front 
view  of  the  chapel  in  the  wood  (No.  6)  gives 
us  the  most  pleasure,  although  something  in 
the  foreground  was  desirable.  From  a  techni¬ 
cal  standpoint  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
beat  the  view  of  the  Gasthaus,  which  is  perfedt 
in  this  respedt.  Your  flowers  also  claim  atten¬ 
tion,  but  alas,  you  make  one  or  two  bad 
mistakes.  Fcr  instance,  the  nasty  white  fancy 
worked  table  covers  (excuse  us,  perhaps  they 
are  not  nasty  from  any  point  of  view  save  the 
photographic  one)  completely  destroy  the 
balance  of  the  whole,  while  in  each  case  the 
backgrounds  are  distradting,  save  perhaps  that 
you  use  in  the  Cottage  Lily.  The  Roses  and 
the  Lilies,  in  the  “  quartette  of  gifts,"  are 
charmingly  photographed,  but  we  are  very 
sorry  to  say  that  the  third  gift,  the  tablecloth, 
was  quite  out  of  keeping,  and  by  its  ornateness 
it  detradts  from  the  rest  of  the  composition. 
We  do  wish  now  that  you  would  pay  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  pidtorial  branches  of  the 
art,  say  figure  studies,  or  flower  studies  with  a 
proper  arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  such 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  winning  photograph  in 
the  flower  competition  in  our  last  volume, 
which  is  an  objedt  lesson  of  the  first  water. 


Men. — Amateur  photographers  have  a  habit 
of  committing  anachronisms.  They  photo¬ 
graph  everything  and  everybody  irrespedtive 
of  their  suitability  to  their  surroundings.  If 
a  cow  should  happen  to  get  into  a  drawing¬ 
room,  it  never  strikes  them  that  a  photograph 
of  the  animal  amid  such  a  setting  is  out  of 
place,  and  when  a  lady  in  full  evening  costume 
tramples  through  a  farmyard,  well,  they  cannot 
see  that  her  attire  is  not  quite  fitted  to  her 
locale.  Now,  Men  can  take  a  good  photograph, 
and  has  had  an  excellent  model,  but  why  on 
earth  did  she  place  this  dear  old  countrywoman, 
who  by  rights  should  never  have  seen  a 
bamboo  chair,  or  a  pseudo  Indian  firescreen 
in  her  life,  in  close  proximity  to  the  articles  ? 
Could  anything  be  more  singularly  out  of 
place  than  the  surroundings  of  this  good  old 
dame  ?  Bulrushes  in  a  water  vase  on  a  chair 
(by  the  way,  we  always  thought  chairs  were  to 
sit  on,  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
plant  pots),  an  art  muslin  screen  with  fretwork 
top,  and — not  a  lady  in  a  charming  demi-toilette, 


but  a  charming  old  lady  who,  if  she  had  had  a 
a  milk  pail  in  her  hand  or  knitting  needles  and 
fixings,  and  had  been  taken  at  some  cottage 
door,  either  sitting  in  an  old  chair  or  standing 
up,  would  have  been  capable  of  producing  a 
pidture  which  would  have  gladdened  the  heart 
of  a  Robinson.  Oh,  Men !  do  not  do  this 
again  whatever  you  do.  Recolledt  that  in 
photography  as  well  as  in  painting  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessarj'  that  the  surroundings  suit  the 
figure,  and  that  if  you  do  not  want  to  produce 
a  most  ridiculous  effedt,  you  must  take  great 
care  of  your  seledtion  of  accessories. 

Focus. — Not  bad,  but  rather  spotty,  and  we 
fancy  that  had  you  moved  the  lens  a  little 
more  to  the  left,  a  better  composition  would 
have  resulted.  What  developer  do  you  use  ? 
Pyro  soda  is  not  accustomed  to  give  such  hard 
results  as  you  seemingly  manufadture. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Men. 
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Ike  Onogen. — Fairly  well  selected,  but  you 
should  have  waited  until  the  tree  ceased 
shaking.  Your  print  looks  better  with  a  good 
half  inch  cut  off  the  right-hand  side.  Next 
time  you  must  print  in  clouds. 

Fido. — The  group  is  only  just  moderate. 
The  arrangement  is  satisfactory,  but  you  did 
not  focus  quite  sharply  enough,  and  you  over¬ 
exposed  very  slightly,  although  the  fault  in 
this  direction  is  not  great. 

C.E.S.I. — A  very  pretty  little  bit,  C.E.S.I., 
and  we  are  most  pleased  to  reproduce  it.  The 
ladies  are  posed  very  naturally,  and  appear 
quite  unconscious  of  the  camera,  while  the 
lighting  is  charming.  Mind  you,  there  are  one 
or  two  little  faults,  of  course.  For  instance, 
one  would  hardly  seleCt  a  steep  rough  road  to 
practise  bicycling  on,  unless  one’s  nerves  were 
as  cast  iron  and  bones  unbreakable.  Then 
another  little  mistake  was  not  to  print  the  sky 
deeper,  and  thus  get  the  large  blank  space  on 
the  right-hand  top  corner  well  filled  up ;  and 


lastly,  you  should  have  seen  that  the  lady  who 
is  riding  had  a  lighter  coloured  hat  on,  and 
one  which  would  not  be  so  much  in  tone  with 
the  background.  These  are  but  minor  faults, 
however,  and  we  can  forgive  them  because 
your  whole  effort  is  so  very  natural  and  so 
very  unstrained. 

Margieannil  Cooke. — If  you  had  not 
printed  this  in  a  nasty  round  mask  we  should 
have  commended  it  highly,  as  the  lighting  is 
strikingly  original.  Do  not,  however,  in  future 
mutilate  your  pictures  in  this  manner,  and  do 
not  use  glazed  P.O.P.  excepting  for  the  efforts 
you  intend  to  give  away  to  your  friends. 

Rochdale.- -Fairly  good,  but  somehow  not 
very  convincing.  It  seems  as  if  this  spot 
would  be  a  good  setting  for  a  genre  study,  say 
a  pensive  maiden  of  the  May-flower  school 
walking  down  the  path,  the  composition  then 
being  the  other  way  up  on  the  plate. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  C.E.S.I. 


B.  O.  B. — The  tree  trunk  is  too  central. 
The  effect  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better 
had  you  let  it  be  well  to  one  side,  and  why  did 
you  take  it  when  there  was  a  fairly  pictorial 
pump  handy  and  a  group  of  young  models, 
who  would  no  doubt  have  been  only  too 
pleased  to  sit  for  a  genre  picture. 

Conquesco. — It  wanted  just  a  bit  more 
foreground,  then  it  would  have  been  quite 
satisfactory,  especially  if  you  trimmed  about 
half  an  inch  off  each  side. 

Manningham. — Nicely  trimmed  and  com¬ 
mendable  in  this  respeCt,  but  the  building  is 
just  a  little  too  new  and  formal  to  be  pictorial. 

Rego. — Not  sharp  enough  to  be  a  good 
geographical  rendering  of  the  rock,  and  of 
course  not  artistic.  The  sea  looks  like  cotton 
wool,  which  of  course  was  accounted  for  by 
your  giving  a  slow  exposure. 

Paddie. — Technically  good,  but  what  a 
great  mistake  to  include  the  railings  in  the 
front.  You  have  managed  to  get  a  fine  effect 
of  broad  sunlight  and  shadow,  but  we  must 
point  out  that  buildings  of  this  kind  rarely 
make  pictorial  photographs. 

Sxoneycroft.  — Your  nasturtia  photograph 
is  fairly  well  arranged,  although  perhaps  just 
a  little  top-heavy.  You  made  a  great  mistake 
when  you  selected  your  background,  the  half 
light  and  half  dark  effect  being  most  disagree¬ 
able.  Imagine  how  much  better  the  whole 
would  have  looked  had  you  graduated  the  two 
shades  off  into  one  another.  Why  do  you  not 
paint  backgrounds  for  work  on  a  small  scale  ? 
It  can  be  easily  done  on  brown  paper  with 
distemper  colours,  and  you  can  then  have 
your  lights  and  darks  properly  balanced. 
With  regard  to  the  flowers  themselves,  it  was 
a  great  mistake  to  seleCt  them  for  photography. 
You  must  see  that  they  do  not  look  at  all 
right,  more  especially  the  dark  ones.  You 
took  every  precaution  no  doubt  to  secure 
correct  colour  rendering,  but  you  have  failed 
through  the  objects  themselves  being  so  un- 
photographical  that  even  with  the  greatest 
skill  you  could  make  nothing  of  them. 

Starter.— Your  shutter  was  not  working 
fast  enough,  or  you  did  not  hold  your  camera 
quite  steady.  The  boat  was  in  a  fairly  good 
position,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  you  did  not  get 
the  whole  sharper. 

Memories. — (i)  This  looks  rather  fogged, 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  fairly  satis¬ 
factory,  as  the  gentleman  is  quite  naturally 
posed  and  the  background  is  suitable.  Are 
you  sure  your  dark-room  light  is  safe  ?  (2)  The 
child  in  the  swing-boat  with  the  horse  makes 
rather  a  humorous  composition,  but  the  whole 
is  somewhat  flat,  due  no  doubt  to  your  having 
a  dismal  day  to  work  on. 

S.  I — Your  group  is  well  arranged  and 
fairly  sharp,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  mistiness 
and  fogginess  about  the  whole  which  is  un¬ 
desirable.  You  do  not  tell  us  what  exposure 
you  gave,  and  the  effect  shown  in  your  print 
might  be  caused  by  either  under  or  over.  We 
like  something  a  little  more  criticisable  than 
groups. 

Ecila. — We  think  you  over-expose,  and  you 
certainly  include  too  much.  In  a  case  of  this 
sort  one,  or  two  at  the  most,  of  the  tree  trunks 
would  have  been  ample, 
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Nocturne. — The  smaller  pidture  although 
well  exposed  is  very  purposeless,  and  shows 
considerable  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  even  ele¬ 
mentary  composition.  The  only  pidture  you 
could  have  got  here  was  right  in  the  centre, 
each  side  being  occupied  by  a  gate  post, 
while  the  tree  would  have  to  be  cut  off  about 
the  centre  of  the  foliage.  The  pidture  would 
then  measure  exadtly  2  x  if  inches,  and  even 
then  there  would  not  be  any  motif.  The  larger 
photograph  of  the  bridge  is  a  trifle  better  in 
respedt  to  composition,  but  it  looks  to  us  as  if 
you  had  over-exposed,  and  there  are  signs  of 
considerable  fogging  in  the  right-hand  corner, 
which  may  be  due  to  a  leaky  slide  or  an  unsafe 
dark-room.  It  was  a  good  idea  to  break  up  the 
stiff  bridge  wall  with  the  tree  trunk,  but  we 
feel  certain  that  you  could  have  found  some¬ 
thing  better  to  photograph  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  than  this  very  formal,  and  apparently 
newly  pointed  strudture.  Do  please  pay  a 
little  more  attention  to  our  art  teaching. 

Mantilini. — Your  view  of  the  Tunbridge 
Wells  rocks  is  topographically  commendable, 
although  a  trifle  longer  exposure  would  have 
resulted  in  a  little  less  all-round  hardness. 
For  what  it  is,  however,  your  photograph  is 
quite  satisfactory. 

Middleton. — The  portrait  is  fairly  good, 
but  slightly  over-exposed,  and  we  do  not  really 
care  for  the  expression  on  the  girl’s  face,  or 
rather  the  bottom  portion  of  her  face,  as  she 
was  sticking  her  under  lip  out  in  a  singularly 
unprepossessing  fashion.  (2)  The  view  is  fairly 
well  chosen  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  but 
it  is  badly  out  of  focus.  It  looks  far  better 
also  with  an  inch  cut  from  each  side,  and  why 
in  the  name  of  goodness  do  you  print  on 
P.O.P.  and  then  squeegee  it  ? 

Billy-whip-top. — You  wash  too  long,  which 
accounts  for  the  yellowness  of  your  print. 
You  know  how  to  expose,  and  you  have  fairly 
good  ideas  of  composition  and  can  see  what  is 
artistic.  Why,  then,  did  you  let  that  prosaic- 
looking  person  stand  in  the  middle  distance 
and  spoil  the  effedt  ?  The  trimming  is  highly 
commendable. 

Duchess. — Trim  an  inch  off  the  bottom  and 
half  an  inch  off  the  top,  and  then  the  result 
will  not  be  bad,  although  the  straight  lines 
formed  by  the  bridge  in  the  foreground  are 
somewhat  an  eyesore. 

Aux  C,esar,  Aut  Nullus. — Both  your 
prints  are  very  good,  and  it  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  the  top  of  the  Embankment 
spoils  the  one  of  the  Needle,  as  you  seledted  a 
nice  point  of  view  and  trimmed  well.  We  know 
that  from  this  position  fatal  effedt  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  avoid.  The  distant  view 
of  the  National  Gallery  is  likewise  commend¬ 
able,  and  we  cannot  suggest  any  improvement. 
By  trimming,  again,  you  have  made  the  most 
possible  of  your  subjedt. 

J.  Pen. — If  this  is  a  photograph  of  a  house, 
there  is  too  little  house.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  intended  a  group,  well  the  group  is  not 
sufficiently  striking.  Technically  the  photo¬ 
graph  is  fairly  good,  but  you  might  cut  down 
the  exposure  just  a  little.  You  might  try  some 
of  these  models  in  the  forthcoming  competi¬ 
tion  for  a  simple  genre  study  which  we 
announced  last  month. 


Express. — Very  pretty,  Express.  The  only 
fault  we  find  with  it  is  that  the  composition  is 
not  very  decided  or  striking,  and  that  there  is 
slight  halation  on  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Still 
your  photograph  shows  that  you  have  decided 
pidtorial  taste,  and  we  are  happy  to  see  that 
you  have  broken  out  of  the  ordinary  rut. 

Verax. — Here  is  a  view  which  is  as  undesir¬ 
able  as  the  one  above  is  satisfadtory.  It  shows 
good  technical  ability,  but  as  the  photograph 
is  merely  one  of  a  pavilion,  like  a  band-stand 
in  a  well-kept  park,  it  is  pidtorially  below  par. 
If  you  cannot  find  any  other  place  to  photo¬ 
graph  than  this,  Verax,  you  should  go  in  for 
figure  studies,  as  some  of  the  surroundings 
here  will  work  in  pretty  well  if  made  subsidiary. 

Gingham. — This  would  have  been  all  right 
had  you  given  a  little  longer  exposure,  or  else 
used  a  developer  which  would  not  produce 
such  a  hard  result,  as  the  chalkiness  is  fatal  to 
effedt.  Some  of  the  figures  are  nicely  posed, 
but  two  or  three  of  them  stare  straight  at  the 
camera.  You  should,  of  course,  have  seen 
that  this  was  not  the  case. 

©ur  jEfcitor’s  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
though  he  cannot  promise  to  answer  their  letters  at 
great  length.  Suggestions  are  welcome  at  all  times,  and 
when  practicable  are  adopted.  See  also  notice  at  head 
of  “Answers  to  Correspondents." 

The  Editor  and  Readers. — The  Editor  of 
The  Junior  Photographer  will  be  glad  to  see 
any  readers  of  this  magazine  who  care  to  give 
him  a  call,  at  3,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster 
Row,  on  Monday  or  Wednesday,  September 
27th  and  29th,  between  the  hours  of  3  and  8  p.m. 
*  * 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  wonder 
why  we  do  not  print  this  magazine  on  cheaper 
paper,  and  in  an  inferior  style,  thereby  reducing 
the  cost  to  ourselves,  and  perhaps  to  them. 
Well,  the  reason  is  as  follows,  and  we  have 
always  regarded  it  a  very  strong  one.  Process 
engraving  is  the  application  of  photography  to 
the  reproduction  of  illustrations.  Any  magazine 
intended  to  show  what  photography  is  capable 
of  ought  therefore  to  have  as  far  as  possible 
the  best  reproductions  which  can  be  obtained. 
This  is  impossible  with  cheap  blocks,  common 
paper  and  inferior  printing.  For  this  reason 
The  Junior  Photographer  is  turned  out  in  the 
splendid  style  it  is,  printed  on  fine  paper,  with 
ink  at  a  high  price,  so  that  whatever  illustration 
may  appear  in  its  pages,  shall  be  presented  in 
a  manner  creditable  to  the  art  of  which  it  is  an 
application.  Besides  everyone  knows,  for 
example,  what  an  important  part  the  mounting 
and  framing  of  a  photograph  plays  upon  its 
appearance.  A  good  print  badly  surrounded 
is  completely  ruined.  In  the  same  way  when 
a  photograph  is  reproduced  in  a  journal  and 
irretrievably  spoiled  by  bad  engraving,  bad 
printing,  and  unsuitable  paper  and  ink,  it 
brings  discredit  both  on  the  art  of  photography, 
and  the  sister  arts  of  engraving  and  printing. 
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All  the  exhibitors  in  The  Junior  Salon  had  a 
gratis  copy  duly  sent  them  by  post.  We  trust 
they  made  good  use  of  this  extra  copy  by 
handing  it  to  some  friend  interested  in  photo¬ 
graphy.  We  are  desirous  of  gaining  strength 
and  improving  the  general  average  of  merit  in 
this  home  exhibition  every  year,  and  we  look  to 
our  readers  to  bring  this  about.  It  is  beyond 
our  power  to  do  more  than  pipe,  we  hope  our 
tune  is  merry  enough  to  make  them  dance. 

*  * 

Next  month  we  shall  have  pleasure  in 
bringing  forward  a  new  proposal  in  regard  to 
the  formation  of  a  Postal  Circle  in  connection 
with  The  Junior  Photographer ,  for  the  purpose  of 
circulating  prints  among  members,  in  order  to 
promote  a  deeper  interest  in  pictorial  progress 
and  encourage  better  work,  by  mutual  criticism. 
We  must  not  go  further  into  detail  now,  but 
we  believe  the  project  will  receive  general 
approbation. 

*  * 

In  good  time  for  the  winter  season  “  Bromide 
Enlargements  and  How  to  Make  Them,”  No. 
13  of  the  Popular  Photographic  Series,  has  just 
appeared.  It  is  a  book  we  can  highly  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  novice  who  wishes  to  make  his 
own  enlargements.  The  process  is  not  a 
difficult  one,  and  we  think  more  people  would 
go  in  for  enlarging  their  own  negatives  if  they 
realized  this.  Mr  Pike  deals  with  the  subject 
very  explicitly  and  systematical^,  tells  the 
inquirer  all  he  wants  to  know,  and  gives  some 
useful  advice  as  to  what  to  enlarge,  the  papers 
to  use,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  eleven  diagrams 
which  explain  the  arrangement  of  apparatus. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Dr.  Emerson’s 
popular  book,  ‘‘On  English  Lagoons.”  It 
gives  an  account  of  a  year’s  yachting,  shooting 
and  fishing  on  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Broads, 
written  in  a  chatty  style  in  short  chapters. 
To  anyone  visiting  the  Broads  the  book  would 
prove  particularly  useful  and  interesting.  It  is 
issued  in  cheap  form  at  three  shillings  net 
(David  Nutt.) 

*  * 

We  received  a  good  many  prints  for  the 
Critical  Column  this  month  after  the  date  on 
which  the  coupons  expired.  Now  as  we  were 
somewhat  late  in  publishing  our  last  issue,  we 
have  winked  at  this,  but  mind  it  must  not 
occur  again.  Any  photographs  we  get  after 
the  15th,  will  go  into  the  waste  paper  basket, 
and  not  as  heretofore  be  put  away  for  criticism 
in  the  following  issue.  We  are  forced  to  do 
this,  lest  those  ‘‘arrears”  which  troubled  us 
so  last  year,  should  again  rise  before  us. 

We  shall  have  an  announcement  to  make 
next  month  relative  to  a  change  in  date  of 
publication  of  The  Junior  Photographer  which 


we  believe  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  our 
readers,  and  lead  to  their  receiving  it  more 
promptly. 

Hnswere  to  CoiTeeponbente. 

Francis. — We  should  say  that  you  should  take  the 
photograph  on  a  horizontal  plate,  and  a  child  with  a 
basket  on  her  arm  or  something  of  that  sort  might  be 
posed  coming  through  the  gate.  Without  seeing  a  better 
rendering,  however,  than  your  sketch  we  fear  we  cannot 
give  you  much  advice.  (2)  There  is  an  article  in  our 
present  issue  on  moonlight  photography.  (3)  An  incan¬ 
descent  gas  light  can  be  employed  for  photography  at 
night,  but  you  would  need  a  tremendously  long  exposure 
with  about  three  lamps.  We  have  found  that  a  bust 
portrait  needs  at  least  15  or  16  seconds.  You  forgot  to 
enclose  coupons.  You  must  be  careful  in  this  respeCt 
next  time,  or  you  will  not  get  an  answer 

H.  B.  Bradley. — Sorry  your  copy  was  bound  wrong. 
We  have  rectified  the  mistake  by  sending  you  another 
which  we  think  you  will  find  all  right.  It  was  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  our  printers. 

E.  L.  R.  Jones. — Thanks  for  your  praise  of  the  Salon. 

Sci. — We  are  glad  that  although  you  only  got  honour¬ 
able  mention  you  can  still  say  that  the  Salon  is  very  fine. 
Would  that  there  were  many  others  such  as  you.  If  you 
want  to  know  your  faults  there  is  the  “  Critical  Column.” 
We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  in  September. 

Stoneycroft. — Thanks  for  your  birthday  wishes. 
You  will  see  we  have  criticised  your  flower  study  pretty 
severely.  It  is  for  your  good,  however,  so  do  not  be 
offended. 

Billy-Whip-Top. — You  do  not  tell  us  which  particular 
bath,  and  there  are  many  in  which  the  ingredients  you 
mention  are  used.  We  should  say,  however,  that  about 
an  hour  would  be  a  fair  time  to  allow  it  to  stand,  and 
that  the  gold  should  be  put  in  last.  It  may  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  longer, 
would  no  doubt  get  the  bath  in  a  more  satisfactory 
condition. 

Arnold  Gregory. — The  action  only  continues  very 
slightly,  and  you  can  soon  guess  with  a  little  practice 
how  much  longer  to  print  supposing  the  light  fails  as 
you  suggest  The  process  is  extremely  simple  and  very 
easily  mastered,  and  certainly  gives  the  best  effect. 
Platinotype  is  also  worthy  of  your  attention,  being 
worked  with  the  minimum  of  trouble. 

E.  Widd  — It  did  not  really  matter  very  much,  as  the 
long  shadows  made  the  title  appear  quite  suitable  to 
those  who  did  not  know  the  spot.  We  will  try  and 
make  use  of  your  suggestion  re  what  materials  are  safe, 
to  use  in  diffused  daylight,  and  what  require  a  dark¬ 
room  for  their  manipulation. 

J.  Peat  Miller. — We  are  probably  going  to  make  use 
of  your  photograph  later. 

Alan. — The  answer  given  above  applies  to  you  as  well. 

Tantchen. — You  will  see  we  have  criticised  a  good 
many  of  your  prints  pretty  thoroughly.  Our  space,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  details  when  a 
quantity  is  in  question.  We  hope  you  will  carry  out 
our  suggestion  re  figure  studies. 

R.  Hadow. — Thanks  for  the  moon  photograph.  The 
rings  are  due  to  a  curious  form  of  halation.  You  can 
get  a  precisely  similar  effect  if  you  photograph  a  gas- 
lamp. 

Aut  Caesar,  Aut  Nullus. — We  hope  to  have  books 
dealing  with  the  carbon  and  platinotype  in  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Series.  We  are  glad  you  have  found  these 
books  of  such  use  to  you.  The  following  developer 


works  well  : — 

A.  Hydroquinone  .  15  grains 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  7 5  >> 

Water  .  5  ounces 

B.  Carbonate  of  potash  .  90  grains 

Water  . 5  ounces 


C.  Ten  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide 
of  potassium. 

Use  equal  parts  of  A  and  B,  and  add  two  or  three 
minims  of  C.  With  some  plates  no  bromide  restrainer 
will  be  required.  We  have  never  found  it  necessary  to 
use  alum  when  developing  Frenagraphs,  as  the  films 
under  our  hands  do  not  appear  to  frill  in  the  slightest. 

Focus. — We  should  say  about  i-6oth  of  a  second  with 
//3 2  at  mid-day.  The  best  plan,  however,  would  be  to 
use  an  isochromatic  plate  with  a  yellow  screen,  and  give 
a  longer  exposure,  say  perhaps  i-2oth  or  even  slower. 

W.  Heald  f'Chorley).— We  do  not  know  the  camera 
you  name,  and  as  you  give  no  specifications  which  would 
tend  to  make  its  movements  or  build  plain  to  us  we 
cannot  help  you.  We  fancy  from  the  price,  however, 
that  k  is  one  of  the  numerous  sets  which  are  on  the 
market  just  now,  and  which  as  a  rule  give  satisfaction . 
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THE  SUP  ’TWIXT  THE 
CUP  AND  THE  LIP. 

ES,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
it,  artistic  photography  is  an 
annoying  pastime,  and  one 
which  gives  rise  to  much  sorrow  and 
bitterness  of  heart  !  One  can  get  so 
near,  so  very  near  the  desired  goal, 
can  almost  touch  the  summit,  and  then, 
slip  —  down  one  goes  to  the  very 
bottom.  There  are  so  many  things  to 
watch,  so  many  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  there  is  such  a  deal  of 
handicapping.  The  artist,  he  who 
paints  with  brush  or  draws  with  pencil, 
has  no  conception  of  the  difficulties 
which  we  encounter  daily.  If,  when 
making  his  picture,  there  should  be 
some  obtrusive  object,  or  something 
unsuitable  in  the  surroundings,  he 
leaves  it  out.  Alas,  we  cannot  leave 
it  out.  We  are  forced  to  take 
things  raw,  just  as  Dame  Nature  pro¬ 
vides  them,  and  although  she  does 
very  well,  man,  bent  on  improving  her 
handiwork,  erects  buildings,  etc., 
which  are  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  the  general  scheme.  Thus  a 
good  many  otherwise  satisfactory 
views  are  denied  to  us,  and  we  are 
narrowed  down. 

As  with  landscape,  so  is  it  with 
figure  studies.  The  camera  will  not 
idealize,  that  is,  not  to  a  sufficiently 
great  extent,  it  will  persist  in  showing 
people  as  they  are,  not  as  they  would 
like  to  appear.  Here  again  the  artist 


has  the  pull.  He  is  able  to  take 
various  models  to  make  up  a  composite 
whole,  feet  from  one,  hands  from 
another,  and  face  from  another.  We 
once  more  have  to  be  content  with  one 
anatomy,  and  spend  our  time  dodging 
round  trying  to  overcome  difficulties  of 
form  and  feature. 

But  all  these  troubles  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  it  is  astonishing  how  very  nearly 
we  can  approach  to  the  true  pidture 
when  we  take  pains.  Nothing  has 
more  forcibly  brought  this  fadt  before 
us  than  the  last  general  competition, 
which  has  been  productive  of  very 
many  excellent  failures,  which  are  all 
the  more  regrettable  as,  if  a  little  more 
trouble  had  been  taken,  the  results 
would  have  been  as  near  the  top  limit 
of  pictorial  photography  as  one  can 
hope  to  get.  They  all,  however,  just 
fall  short  through  some  unconsidered 
or  ill-judged  effect,  and  so  we  have  re¬ 
produced  them  in  order  that  the  com¬ 
petitors  may  try  again,  and  see  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving 
with  very  little  trouble. 

The  first  example  is  a  truly  charm¬ 
ing  photograph  of  a  little  washerwoman. 
Could  anything  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  pose  or  the  surroundings,  while 
the  composition  itself  is  excellent,  and 
the  photography  leaves  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  be  desired ;  but  who  ever  heard 
of  a  young  lady  washing  clothes  in  her 
best  costume,  with  lace  ruffles  round 
her  neck  and  her  sleeves  ?  Oh,  why 
did  not  the  artist  get  a  great  big  apron 
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to  hide  these  Sunday-like  garments? 
That  was  all,  absolutely  all,  that  was 
needed  to  make  this  a  really  beautiful 
and  altogether  happy  composition. 

“Where  are  you  going  to  my  pretty 
maid?”  ‘“I  am  going  a-milking,  sir,’ 


she  said.”  Here  we  have  an  ideal 
representation  of  these  historic 
stanzas.  Here  is  the  milkmaid  with 
the  fresh,  crisp  light  of  the  very  early 
morning  upon  her,  taken  amidst 
truly  rural  surroundings,  fairly  well 
posed  although,  perhaps,  just  a  tiny 
bit  stiff  about  the  legs.  Still  she 
looks  as  if  she  had  just  stopped  to 
answer  the  question,  and  one  can 
almost  feel  the  fresh  breath  of  the 
sunlit  morning,  and  hear  the  lark 
caroling  as  it  ascends  into  the  blue 
heaven.  “  Can  I  go  with  you,  my 
pretty  maid?”  We  fear  that  this 
question  would  not  have  been  asked. 
And  why  ?  Simply  because  one  does 
not  care  to  be  seen  walking  out  with  a 
young  woman  with  a  most  pronounced 
black  eye.  Oh,  C.  E.  S.  1.  why  did 
you  let  the  shadow  of  that  hood  fall  in 
such  an  awkward  manner  ? 

Next  is  a  dear  little  boy  drawing  a 
representation  of  the  Bogie  Man  on 
the  wall  with  chalk,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  youth  of  England.  He  is  a  nice 
little  boy,  unkempt  and  disorderly  in 
attire,  and  with  a  perfectly  natural 


expression  on  his  face.  The  top  half 
of  him  is  well  posed,  and  could  not  be 
improved  upon,  but  why  should  he  be 
drawing  Bogie  Man  on  the  wall  of  a 
furnished  room,  with  his  foot  on  an 
elaborate  hassock,  when  his  attire 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  he  was 
intended  to  represent  a  street  urchin  ? 
Pitou  ought  to  have  laid  a  sheet  of 
brown  paper  upon  the  floor,  and 
sprinkled  it  artistically  with  hay.  Then 
for  a  foot  rest  he  could  have  put  an 
old  soap  box,  which  ought  to  have 
been  nearer  the  boy’s  left  foot, 
thus  giving  a  better  foreshorten¬ 
ing  to  the  right  leg,  the  trouser  of 
which  should  have  been  pulled  well 
up  above  the  knee,  in  order  to  show 
off  the  shapeliness  of  the  calf.  Then 
his  effort  would  have  been  a  picture. 

“  The  Loose  Strap”  shows  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  the  country,  something  gone 
wrong  with  the  works  when  miles  from 
home.  There  were  certainly  all  the 
elements  of  a  picture  here,  the  boys  are 
excellently  posed,  and  we  could  not  offer 
any  suggestions  as  to  how  an  improve¬ 
ment  could  be  effected  in  this  respedt, 


while  the  donkey  wears  exadtly  that 
placid  expression  which  is  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  race  in  times  of  dis¬ 
tress.  The  fault  in  this  case  lies 
entirely  with  the  background.  It  is 


A  Washing  Day.  Alan. 


“Where  are  you  going  to,  my  Pretty  Maid?”  C.E.S.I. 
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altogether  too  straight,  being  com¬ 
posed  of  parallel  lines  or  bands,  one 
of  which  is  the  plain  blank  sky, 
another  the  distant  wood,  a  third 
the  field,  and  a  fourth  the  hedgerow,  and 
so  on  and  so  on  down  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  print.  Now  Monte 
Christo  must  know  that  with  such  an 
arrangement  a  picture  would  be  a 
practical  impossibility.  Surely  in  so 
promising  a  country  he  could  have 
found  some  other  locale,  or  if  this  was 
out  of  the  question  why  did  he  not 
bring  the  donkey’s  head  a  little  nearer 
to  the  tree  to  the  left,  and  why  did  he 
not  let  the  animal  occupy  a  position 
nearer  the  spectator,  making  its  feet 
and  the  wheels  of  the  cart  break  up 
one  of  the  lines  we  mention  ?  Then  by 
cutting  down  the  sky  to  a  minimum 
he  would  have  had  something  really 
worth  looking  at.  It  is  most  regret¬ 
table  that  the  artist  did  not  go  to  a 
little  more  pains,  because  in  our  opinion 
his  picture,  even  as  it  stands,  has  far 
more  claim  to  attention  than  the  one 
which  won  a  prize  in  the  recent 
Graphic  competition. 

Darlun,  being  possessed  of  original 
notions,  contemplated  something  out 


of  the  common  both  in  the  matter  of 
composition  and  lighting.  He  selected 
a  good  spot  and  two  nice  little  girls, 
and  he  got  them  to  wade,  having  waited 
until  the  sun  was  in  exaCtly  the  right 
position.  But,  ah  me,  he  did  not 
notice  that  there  was  a  great  white 


A  Young  Artist.  Pitou. 


expanse  of  water  to  the  right,  which 
was  quite  uncovered  and  uninteresting, 
and  so  he  did  not  move  the  little  girl 
in  the  spotty  dress  into  such  a  position 
that  she  covered  up  this  patch,  but  he 
let  her  stand  just  where  she  was  not 
wanted.  This  is  indeed  sad,  for  the 
spot  is  so  nicely  selected,  and  the 


lighting  so  good  and  the  reflection  in 
the  stream  so  pronounced,  that  some¬ 
thing  pictorial  must  have  resulted,  had 
he  carried  out  his  scheme  a  little  more 
efficiently. 

Rembrandt  was  noticeable  for  his 
lighting  effeCts,  and  many  have  sought 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  produce 
similarly  characteristic  work.  On  the 
next  page  is  an  attempt  in  this  direction 
which  ought  to  have  been  a  success, 
but  which  is  not.  The  lighting  is  fairly 
good,  and  the  artist  has  managed  to 
get  the  effect  of  the  candle  being  the 
source  of  illumination  pretty  well, 
although  had  he  sunned  down  the 
high-light  on  the  end  page  of  the  book 
the  result  would  have  been  truer  to 
nature.  What  is  more  regrettable 
here  is  the  stiffness  of  the  sitter,  and 
the  nondescript  sort  of  costume  she  is 
wearing.  This  stiffness  is  no  doubt 
due  to  an  evil  choice  in  the  matter  of 
position,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
would  have  been  improved  had  a  trifle 
more  of  the  right  arm  been  shown. 
With  regard  to  the  dress,  we  do  not 
like  the  balloon  sleeves.  If  the  woman 
is  supposed  to  be  a  country  maiden, 
we  fancy  that,  provided  she  possesses 
fairly  well-shaped  arms,  a  better  ensemble 
would  have  been  gained  had  these 
offending  arm-coverings  been  rolled 
well  up,  while  a  tiny  cross-over  shawl 


The  Loose  Strap.  Monte  Christo. 
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thrown  loosely  over  the  shoulders 
would  have  been  a  valuable  addition. 
And  lastly,  the  motif  is  not  distinct 
enough.  One  hardly  knows  what 
she  is  supposed  to  be  doing.  We 
trust  that  the  artist  will  not  be  dis¬ 
heartened  by  this  criticism,  but  will 
try  again,  giving  a  little  more  thought 
to  his  productions,  as  his  ideas  on  the 
matters  of  illumination  are  novel  and 


praiseworthy  in  these  days  of  all  round 
flatness. 

Lastly  we  have  a  most  decorative 
arrangement  which  runs  on  good  lines, 
but  just  falls  short  through  lack  of 
balance.  Nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  scheme  of  letting  the  models 
taper  away  to  a  point,  while  the  repeat 
reflections  give  in  this  instance  a  desir¬ 
able  formality.  What  we  regret  is 
that  the  figures  are  not  just  a  little  bit 
more  spread  out,  not  quite  so  bunched 
up  in  a  lump.  Now  no  doubt  this  was 
a  snap-shot.  The  photographer  saw 
a  pidfiorial  chance  before  him,  and 
took  it,  and  through  hastiness  only 
partially  succeeded.  Now  suppose  he 
had  gone  and  spoken  to  those  children 
nicely,  got  them  to  spread  themselves 
out  a  little  more,  and  told  them  to 
walk  forward  at  the  word  of  command, 
we  feel  certain  he  would  have  effected 
an  improvement,  especially  if  he  had 


Sunny  Days.  Darlun. 


contrived  so  that  the  big  boy  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  was  not  quite  so  pronounced, 
and  that  the  other  who  is  simply 
showing  his  arms  was  moved  into  a 
position  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
plate.  This  ought  to  have  been 
longer  and  narrower,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  it,  and  had  the  stretching 
out  process  described  been  adopted, 
well,  success  would  have  attended 
the  effort,  and  made  C.  R.  T.’s  picture  a 
good  example  of  a  certain  school. 

These  then  are  the  slips  of  but  one 
competition,  and  in  almost  every  con¬ 
test  which  has  taken  place  in  The 
Junior  there  have  been  other  photo¬ 
graphs  which  would  serve  to  point  a 
moral  to  these  remarks.  And  what  is 
that  moral  ?  Why,  that  one  must  take 
more  pains.  That  same  artist  who  is 


constantly  being  held  up  as  a  pattern 
to  photographers,  does  not  go  straight 
away  and  paint  his  Academy  exhibit, 
he  makes  a  number  of  little  sketches, 
finished  ones  too,  and  very  often  has 
to  throw  them  away.  That  is  what 
we  photographers  ought  to  do.  We 
ought  not  to  be  content  with  a  merely 
mediocre  rendering.  We  ought  to 
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take  our  negative,  see  how  the  thing 
looks,  and  then  try  again  with  another 
lighting,  and  any  other  improvements 
suggested  by  our  first  exposure. 
Surely  it  is  far  better  to  expose  twenty 
plates  on  one  subject  alone,  and  get  a 
good  result  at  the  finish,  than  to 
expose  those  same  plates  on  twenty 
totally  different  subjects,  and  get — 
nothing. 


LEAVES  FROM  THE 
DIARY  OF  A 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

By  Himself. 

JUNE  12th.  Now  that  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Boulby  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club,  I  do  my  developing 
down  there,  because  it  is  less 
trouble  where  you  have  a  sink,  running 
water  and  everything  else  handy,  while 
at  home  it  makes  such  a  mess  of 
things  ;  and  the  Mater  doesn’t  like  it 
I  know,  though  she  says  very  little. 
The  printing  I  still  do  at  home,  but 
take  them  down  to  the  club  to  tone 
and  fix.  This  afternoon  as  I  came  up 
from  town,  whom  should  I  meet  but 
Millie  and  Alice  Potter,  and  with  them 
that  light-haired  fellow  we  saw  taking 
trees  at  Troutsdale.  I  didn’t  know 
they  knew  him.  He  seemed  to  be 
leaning  over  Millie  in  a  confidential 
sort  of  fashion.  After  tea  I  went  out 
with  the  camera  to  take  some  children 
a  few  doors  away.  There  are  six  in 
the  family — besides  Hayling  and  his 
wife.  I  arranged  them  in  a  row 
against  the  wall,  the  father  and  mother 


As  the  Tide  Recedes.  C.  R.  T. 


in  the  middle,  a  boy  on  each  side  of 
them  and  the  four  little  girls  in  front. 
I  hope  the  negative  will  be  a  good  one. 
Since  then  I  have  been  reading  a  bit 
of  a  book  I  got  out  of  the  club  library, 
by  Robinson,  the  man  alluded  to  by 
the  lecturer  the  other  night.  I  can’t 
make  much  sense  of  it.  He  talks 
about  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of 
taking  things  ;  arrangement,  light  and 
shade,  and  other  queer  conditions. 
As  if  it  mattered  about  any  of  these 
things  so  long  as  you  obtain  a  good 
clean  negative,  full  of  detail.  It  seems 
to  me  all  one  wants  is  a  fine  day  with 
no  wind.  Then,  by  using  a  small  stop 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
the  smallest  objedf  so  distindf  as  to  be 
even  more  visible  in  the  photograph 
than  it  is  by  the  eye  in  the  view. 
That,  to  my  mind,  is  where  photo¬ 
graphy  shows  its  power.  But  Robin¬ 
son  writes  in  a  good  style,  and 
somehow,  one  wants  to  read  what  he 
says,  even  if  it  does  appear  to  be  rather 
stupid. 

June  13th.  I  called  at  the  Potters’ 
to  ask  Tom  his  opinion  of  Robinson’s 
precepts.  He  confessed  he  had  never 
read  the  book,  and  said  that  art  in 
photography  meant  making  any  par¬ 
ticular  view  look  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  original  in  nature.  Millie 
was  about  the  house.  She  said, 
“  What  a  hurry  you  were  in  yesterday, 
Mr.  Maybury,  you  hardly  gave  us  time 
to  nod  as  *  we  passed  by.  Do  you 
know  Philip  Martin  is  a  photographer ; 
he  has  taken  some  pretty  pictures,  you 
ought  to  see  them.”  I  made  some 
trivial  remark,  said  I  should  be  de¬ 
lighted.  “He  takes  trees,  you  know,” 
she  continued,  “this  is  one  of  his,” 
producing  a  photograph.  I  looked  at 
the  thing,  it  was  on  rough  paper,  might 
almost  have  been  a  drawing.  Nothing 
but  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  with  a 
straggling  branch,  and  some  more  trees 
in  the  distance.  What  the  beggar  saw 
in  it  to  take  I  cannot  tell.  Tom 
thought  it  was  a  poor  attempt,  not  even 
sharp,  but  the  paper  he  said  was 
platinotype,  and  he  had  tried  it  once 
or  twice.  Miss  Potter,  however, 
seemed  to  think  the  confounded  print 
was  very  nice.  I  left  early.  If  she 
likes  that  man  Martin,  I  see  no  reason 
for  feeling  uncomfortable  about  it. 
She  looked  very  charming,  though,  and 
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smiled  sweetly  while  sewing  at  some 
antimacassar  contrivance.  If  I  really 
thought  she  liked  me  it  would  alter 
matters,  but  this  sort  of  uncertainty  is 
worrying  beyond  everything. 

June  1 6th.  This  afternoon  being 
Saturday  there  was  an  excursion  of  the 
club  to  Troutsdale.  About  thirteen 
of  us  went.  Potter  seems  to  have 
struck  up  quite  a  friendship  with 
Philip  Martin.  He  introduced  me, 
and  I  must  say  Martin  seems  a  decent 
fellow.  He  has  some  queer  ideas 
about  photography  though  ;  thinks 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  always  use  a 
small  stop,  does  not  approve  of  glossy 
prints  at  all,  and  always  focusses  on 
the  foreground,  so  that  his  distances 
are  often  not  quite  sharp.  Martin 
never  has  figures  in  his  photographs, 
but  Bird,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
takes  one  without  asking  some  old 
man  or  woman  to  stand  for  him,  or 
perhaps  a  child  to  swing  on  the  gate 
or  lean  against  a  post.  I  exposed 
eight  plates,  all  I  had  with  me. 
Wollaston  exposed  twenty-three.  He 
carries  half  a  dozen  double  slides  and 
a  changing-bag  as  well.  Sprotley  is 
great  on  the  hand  camera,  and  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  snapping  at 
the  other  fellows  when  they  happened 
to  assume  ludicrous  positions.  We 
all  had  tea  together  at  the  Hen  and 
Chickens,  and  returned  by  the  9-5. 
In  the  train  we  added  up  the  total 
number  of  exposures.  It  came  to  one 
hundred  and  eleven.  Wollaston  had 
taken  the  most  and  Martin  the  fewest, 
only  three.  The  fellows  laughed  at 
him,  but  he  didn’t  seem  to  mind.  I 
went  with  Tom  to  supper,  and  arranged 
to  photograph  the  girls  on  Tuesday 
evening  direCtly  after  tea.  I  offered 
to  go  on  Monday,  but  they  said  they 
would  be  busy  ironing. 

(To  be  continued). 


A  landscape  painter,  whose  works  will  be 
found  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  to  pic¬ 
torial  photographers,  is  M.  Henri  Harpignies, 
who  received  the  medailte  d’honneur  at  the 
Salon  des  Champs-Elysees  this  year.  He 
has  painted  the  mysteries  of  the  countryside, 
the  solitude  of  the  moors  and  woods,  effedts 
of  sunrise  and  sunset,  of  light  and  shade.  A 
study  of  his  pictures  would  be  profitable. 
Some  of  them  are  reproduced  in  The  Artist 
for  J  uly. 


MY  MISTAKES.* 

''HE  first  plate  I  exposed  was  a 
success.  A  complete  success. 
Pose  of  sitter,  arrangement  of 
background,  definition,  exposure  and 
development  left  nothing  to  be  desired, 
and  I  was  accordingly  elated.  But  on 
looking  back  after  twelve  months  1  am 
of  opinion  that  it  was  a  great  misfor¬ 
tune  that  my  initial  attempt  was  so 
fortunate.  I  had  taken  no  very  special 
care  to  secure  this  success — it  was  just 
good  luck,  nothing  more,  yet  it  fostered 
in  me  that  carelessness  which  is  fatal 
to  photographers  above  all  people. 

Encouraged  by  this  easy  achieve¬ 
ment  I  proceeded  to  expose  plates  in 
great  quantity.  Everything  was  done 
in  the  same  happy-go-lucky  rule-of- 
thumb  fashion,  and  the  result  was — 
well,  wonderful.  I  had  portraits  of 
really  well-behaved  and  normally  con¬ 
structed  people  grinning  like  inmates 
of  Colney  and  exhibiting  feet  and 
hands  of  marvellous  proportions.  I 
had  a  lady  friend  whom  I  “took” 
seated  in  a  folding  chair,  but  “de¬ 
veloped”  in  the  midst  of  cypress  trees 
and  tombstones,  probably  through 
exposing  the  plate  twice.  I  had  nega¬ 
tives  as  black  as  my  Sunday  hat, 
others  absolutely  innocent  of  any 
colour  at  all  ;  some  as  foggy  as  a 
November  morning  and  others  as  clear 
as  the  sunshine  of  spring,  but  never  a 
good  one  amongst  the  lot. 

And  so  I  went  on,  failing  not  merely 
once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly,  until  I 
had  nearly  glass  enough  for  a  green¬ 
house,  my  slender  purse  well  nigh 
empty,  and  my  still  more  slender 
patience  absolutely  exhausted.  My 
camera  had  a  long  rest  then.  Indeed, 
if  I  could  have  found  a  purchaser  my 
next  mistake  would  have  been  selling 
out. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  my 
advertisement  brought  no  response,  so 
after  a  while  my  enthusiasm  rekindled, 
and  I  once  more  began  work. 

And  now  I  did  what  I  ought  to  have 
done  at  first.  I  took  care.  I  carefully 
considered  every  detail  from  the  dust¬ 
ing  of  the  plate  before  putting  into  the 
dark  slide  right  through  to  the  mount¬ 
ing  of  the  toned  print,  and  the  result 
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was  the  reduction  of  my  percentage  of 
failures  from  ninty-nine  to  nine. 

My  own  experience  seems  to  show 
that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
mistakes  that  amateurs — and  particu¬ 
larly  young  amateurs — make  are  the 
diredt  result  of  carelessness,  and  the 
study  of  photography  is  of  immense 
value  to  all  young  people,  if  it  does 
nothing  more  than  teach  the  immense 
advantage  of  careful  attention  in  little 
things. 

After  settling  down  more  seriously 
and  carefully  to  work,  I  found  many 
of  my  mistakes  were  the  result  of 
over-exposure. 

There  has  been,  and  is,  among 
makers  of  plates  a  constant  striving 
after  greater  speed,  and  the  plates  now 
on  the  market  are  undoubtedly,  as  a 
whole,  very  much  faster  than  formerly. 

This  is  in  many  respedts  an  advan¬ 
tage,  but  it  has  the  drawback  of  leading 
many  amateurs  into  over-exposure. 
Flat,  miserable  negatives  from  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  bold, 
plucky  print  are  the  result.  I  know 
this  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
remedied  by  intensification,  but  the 
process  involves  a  considerable  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  trouble,  and  is 
only  partially  successful. 

When  negatives  are  only  slightly 
over-exposed  I  have  found  it  possible 
to  get  good  prints  without  intensifica¬ 
tion,  by  putting  a  piece  of  green  glass 
in  front  of  the  frame  and  printing 
through  it. 

Of  course,  the  best  thing  is  to  avoid 
over-exposure,  and  this  I  now  manage 
to  do  by  always  using  only  plates 
which  bear  the  speed  number,  and  by 
using  an  exposure  meter.  I  use — but 
this  must  not  become  an  advertisement 
- — so  that  I  can  only  say  that  I  gave 
but  sixpence  for  my  meter,  and  it 
answers'  admirably.  When  I  am 
developing  plates  that  I  have  reason 
to  fear  are  over-exposed,  I  can  generally 
save  them  by  soaking  them  first  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid  in  water,  with  a  little  bromide  of 
potassium  added.  When  they  have 
had  a  few  minutes  in  this  bath,  I 
develop  with  a  well  -  restrained  de¬ 
veloper  of  pyro  soda  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Over  -  development  has  also  been 
a  source  of  trouble  to  me.  Not 


unfrequently  in  my  desire  to  get  detail  I 
have  continued  the  development  until 
the  negative  has  been  far  too  dense, 
and  more  often  still  until  it  has  been 
ruined  by  chemical  fog.  The  remedy 
I  find  is  to  use  always  a  well-restrained 
developer,  rather  diluted,  and  add  a 
little  stronger  solution  just  to  finish 
off  with  and  get  density  and  detail. 

I  have  this  season  done  a  good  deal 
of  hand-camera  work  and  I  found  at 
first  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get 
sufficient  density  on  my  negatives. 
After  repeated  experiments  I  found 
that  the  too  liberal  use  of  restrainer 
was  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  and 
since  using  a  developer  stronger  in 
alkalis  and  somewhat  weaker  in  brom¬ 
ide  of  potassium  1  have  had  no  trouble. 
Perhaps  I  may  mention  here  that  I 
always  use  pyro-soda  developer,  add¬ 
ing  my  pyro  dry  just  as  I  am  ready  to 
use  it.  I  find  that  with  this  I  get 
better  results  than  with  the  acid  solu¬ 
tion  of  pyro,  and  do  not  stain  the  hands 
so  much. 

I  have  also  had,  occasionally,  trouble 
with  toning,  frequently  through  hand¬ 
ling  the  prints  too  much  and  sometimes 
through  having  the  toning  bath  too 
acid.  Most  of  the  gold  chloride  on  the 
market  is  somewhat  acid,  and  after  a 
toning  bath  has  been  kept  some  time 
ready  mixed  it  seems  to  become  more 
so.  I  always  neutralize  the  toning 
bath  with  a  few  grains  of  chalk  before 
use,  and  am  not  troubled  with  yellow 
or  dirty  brown  prints  now. 

I  spoiled  a  good  deal  of  bromide 
paper  too  before  I  succeeded  in  getting 
a  really  presentable  print.  My  failure 
seemed  to  be  over-exposure,  for  almost 
diredtly  the  developer  was  poured  over, 
the  image  appeared,  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  became  black  all 
over.  The  remedy  was  two-fold.  First, 
slightly  reduced  exposure,  giving  under 
rather  than  over  the  time  suggested  in 
the  text  books,  and  secondly,  greatly 
weakened  developer.  I  use  amidol 
and  it  is  a  very  adtive  developer.  With 
not  more  than  half  the  quantity  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  formula  I  have  obtained 
really  good  results. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  repeat  my 
convidtion  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
mistakes  that  I  (in  common  with  all 
amateurs)  make,  are  the  diredt  result 
of  carelessness. 
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Photography  calls  for  exactness  in 
all  its  processes,  and  with  reasonable 
care  there  is  no  need  for  failure  in  any 
part  of  this  most  fascinating  hobby. 

Toby. 

THE  AFTER  TREATMENT 
OF  NEGATIVES. 

AS  scarcely  one  of  my  negatives 
is  printed  from  before  being 
“touched-up”  in  some  way 
other  than  intensification  or  reduction, 

I  think  the  same  case  must  apply  to 
most  photographers.  First  of  all, 
“spotting"  or  filling  in  the  white  holes 
on  a  negative  which  print  black  ;  these 
when  painted  out  print  white  and  can 
then  be  touched  out  on  a  print  with 
water  colour. 

Blocking-out  skies  comes  under  the 
same  head  and  the  same  kind  of 
varnish  is  used  for  both. 

Such  a  varnish  can  be  made,  but  a 
very  good  one  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  “  Photopake”  which  can  be  washed 
off  the  negative  film  if  necessary.  In 
cases  of  architecture,  windows  often 
print  out  too  light  and  halation  has 
taken  place,  these  should  be  “rubbed 
down”  with  a  piece  of  wash-leather 
stretched  over  the  tip  of  the  finger 
and  moistened  with  alcohol. 

Lay  the  negative  on  a  piece  of  white 
paper  in  a  good  light,  notice  how  large 
a  space  is  to  be  treated  and  commence 
rubbing  with  a  circular  motion  ;  do  not 
be  afraid  of  rubbing  too  hard  and  do 
not  mind  the  film  squeaking.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  rubbing 
is  even  and  not  too  much  or  a  kind  of 
reversal  will  take  place. 

Another  way  is  to  coat  the  glass  side 
of  the  negative  with  matt  varnish  and 
to  scrape  away  the  varnish  from  over 
the  windows,  or  in  the  case  of  land¬ 
scape,  places  where  the  high-lights 
are  too  dense. 

This  varnish  can  be  darkened  in  any 
degree  by  adding  aurine,  when  this 
yellow  varnish  will  intensify  the  neg¬ 
ative  to  a  considerable  degree.  A 
similar  method  is  to  intensify  the 
negative  with  a  bath  of 
A 


Uranium  nitrate .  20  grains 

Acetic  acid  .  $  ounce 

Water  .  10  ounces 


B 

Potassium  ferricyanide  ....  20  grains 

Acetic  acid  .  £  ounce 

Water  .  10  ounces 


Take  equal  quantities  (but  when  mixed 
the  solution  will  not  keep),  and  then 
paint  over  the  dense  parts  with  a 
solution  of 

C 


Water  .  1  pint 

Washing  soda .  2  drams 


This  solution  C  painted  on  the  neg¬ 
ative  will  remove  the  intensification, 
thus  bringing  the  density  of  the  rest 
of  the  negative  up  to  that  of  the 
window.  It  is  best  to  paint  round  the 
outline  of  the  window  with  glycerine 
to  prevent  the  soda  solution  aCting  on 
the  wrong  parts. 

Skies  can  also  be  blocked  out  or  a 
window  printed  in  by  cutting  a  mask 
of  the  right  size  from  an  untoned  print 
of  the  negative  darkened  in  the  sun. 
In  the  case  of  a  landscape  negative, 
where  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
has  to  be  done  to  raise  high-lights  or 
darken  shadows,  a  piece  of  tissue  paper 
may  be  pasted  on  the  glass  side  and 
worked  upon  with  stump  and  charcoal 
in  a  rough  manner  to  raise  the  lights, 
and  parts  of  the  paper  may  be  cut 
away  to  deepen  the  shadows. 

But  little  work  can  usually  be  done 
by  means  of  retouching  varnish  and 
pencil  upon  the  landscape  or  archi¬ 
tectural  negative,  but  on  the  portrait 
negative  it  is  about  the  only  kind 
which  can  be  done.  For  this  branch 
of  retouching  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  excellent  book  on  the  subjeCt 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Young,  in  the 
“Popular  Photographic  Series.” 

A  good  varnish  for  “spotting”  and 
blocking  out  skies  is  black  asphalt 
varnish,  but  for  spotting,  thick  ultra- 
marine  water-colour,  laid  out  as  in 
stippling  with  a  sable  brush,  is  very 
good  and  can  be  washed  off. 

MATT  VARNISH. 


Sandarac  .  90  grains 

Mastic  .  20  grains 

Ether  (methylated)  ....  2  ounces 

Benzole .  1  ounce 


The  things  to  be  avoided  are  doing 
too  much  work  on  the  negative,  putting 
in  false  lights  and  doing  the  work  so 
that  it  is  detected  in  the  finished  print. 

G.  H.  L. 
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STEP  BY  STEP. 

Matthew  Surface. 

The  exadt  practical  details  of  procedure  and  manipu¬ 
lation  necessary  in  elementary  photographic  processes 
of  development,  printing,  etc.  Intended  for  novices 
who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  friend  to  guide  them. 

NO.  3.  Errors  in  Development 
and  Means  of  Avoiding 
Them. — The  plate  is  placed  in 
the  developer  as  explained  last  month. 
If  the  image  flashes  up  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  and  the  whole  negative  turns 
rapidly  black,  it  is  then  said  to  be 
fogged,  and  the  causes  of  fog  are  as 
follows.  Over-exposure,  in  which  case 
the  novice  will  be  wise  in  exposing  a 
fresh  plate  on  the  subject,  taking  care 
to  abbreviate  the  length  of  time. 
White  Light  entering  the  camera  or  the 
developing  room.  Examine  the  camera 
carefully  as  described  in  Step  No.  1, 
also  make  a  survey  of  the  dark-room, 
stopping  up  small  chinks,  which  in  the 
aggregate  may  allow  so  much  white 
light  to  penetrate,  that  its  volume  has 
effedt  on  the  plates,  both  at  the  time 
of  putting  them  into  the  slides,  and 
during  development.  The  effedt  of 
slight  over-exposure  may  be  modified 
to  some  extent  by  the  immediate 
addition  of  several  drops  of  the  bromide 
solution,  but  we  strongly  advise  the 
novice  in  the  first  instance  to  practise 
until  he  has  acquired  the  knack  under 
ordinary  circumstances  of  adapting 
exposure  to  development,  since  doc¬ 
tored  negatives  are  rarely  satisfactory. 
Prolonged  development  will  also 
produce  fog,  especially  when  very  rapid 
plates  are  used,  and  the  dish  is 
incautiously  held  too  near  the  source  of 
light. 

Thin,  weak,  negatives  with  clear 
shadows  are  caused  by  under  develop¬ 
ment.  To  avoid  this,  carefully  examine 
the  back  of  the  plate,  development  is 
usually  not  complete  until  the  most 
•conspicuous  portions  of  the  image  are 
pretty  clearly  visible.  Judgment  can 
also  be  formed  of  the  condition  of  the 
image  by  holding  it  up  to  the  source  of 
light  for  a  moment  and  looking  through 
it.  If  development  has  been  carried 
far  enough  the  image  will  appear 
vigorous  and  the  high-lights  dense. 

Negatives  which  appear  very  strong 
in  the  high-lights,  but  have  the  shadows 
devoid  of  any  detail  are  under-exposed, 


and  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  at  once 
throw  them  away  and  take  the  subject 
over  again,  giving  a  longer  exposure. 

If  the  negative  appears  weak,  and 
yet  has  plenty  of  detail  in  the  shadows, 
it  is  due  to  over-exposure  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  developer  being  too  weak. 

If  the  negative  is  over-dense  it  is 
due  to  over-development  or  a  developer 
of  too  great  strength. 

When  round  white  spots  appear, 
they  are  usually  due  to  air  bubbles 
adhering  to  the  film  during  develop¬ 
ment.  To  avoid  them,  rock  the  plate 
frequently,  especially  just  at  first  when 
the  developer  is  poured  on.  If  these 
bubbles  are  ignored  they  form  round 


transparent  spots  in  the  negative, 
which  of  course  print  black,  and  are 
particularly  unsightly  and  difficult  to 
get  rid  of,  if  in  the  middle  of  a  person’s 
face  or  in  a  clear  sky.  Sometimes 
the  spots  are  not  due  to  air  bubbles, 
but  to  little  insensitive  places  on  the 
film.  For  these  there  is  no  remedy,  and 
even  the  best  makes  of  plates  are  not 
free  from  them.  Dust  is  also  the  cause 
of  transparent  spots  of  irregular  shape, 
and  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised 
in  regard  to  the  camera  and  slides, 
occasionally  wiping  them  out  with  a 
damp  cloth.  The  plates  also  should 
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be  duly  dusted  before  being  put  in  the 
slides. 

Frilling  is  a  defe<ft  which  rarely 
occurs  now,  thanks  to  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  plates.  But  in  summer  it 
occasionally  happens  that  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  developer  is  higher  than  it 
ought  to  be,  so  that  when  the  negative 
is  subsequently  rinsed  in  cold  water 
and  then  placed  in  a  fixing  solution 
many  degrees  higher  in  temperature, 
frilling  shows  itself  at  the  edges.  The 
remedy  is  to  keep  the  solutions  as  far 
as  possible  at  fairly  equal  temperatures, 
and  especially  to  store  the  hypo  solution 
in  a  cool  place. 

Negatives  which  have  been  insuf¬ 
ficiently  washed  soon  show  hypo  crystals 
on  the  surface,  when  they  are  dried,  and 
if  ever  these  make  their  appearance, 
the  negative  should  be  at  once  placed 
in  water  and  the  washing  prolonged 
until  all  traces  of  hypo  have  been 
removed. 

Next  month,  the  toning  and  fixing 
of  prints  on  chloride  paper  will  be 
dealt  with. 

SOME  HINTS  ON 
OVER  EXPOSURE. 

O  decide  whether  a  plate  is  over 
or  under-exposed  is  difficult  not 
only  for  a  beginner,  but  also  for 
the  practical  hand.  1  know  of  plates 
which,  while  to  a  certain  extent  giving 
satisfaction,  were  thought  to  be  under  - 
exposed,  but  which  after  further  ex¬ 
amination,  turned  out  to  be  over-ex¬ 
posed.  By  superficial  examination 
over  and  under-exposed  plates  really 
bear  a  strong  resemblance.  Both  differ 
from  the  normal  exposure  in  that  they 
do  not  show  sufficient  contrast ;  they 
are  too  flat.  But  if  the  plates  are  com¬ 
pared  more  closely  a  very  perceptible 
difference  is  evident.  In  an  under¬ 
exposed  plate  the  details  only  come 
out  in  the  highest  lights,  while  the 
shadows  are  perfectly  blank.  With 
over-exposure,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
details  come  out  well  in  the  shadows, 
while  those  in  the  high-lights  have 
mostly  disappeared  again.  But  to  the 
beginner  the  points  of  difference  are 
not  so  plain  as  the  adepts  would  have 
us  think. 


The  instruction  books  tell  us  that 
over-exposure  can  easily  be  recognised 
because,  when  in  the  developer,  the 
image  appears  very  suddenly.  There¬ 
fore,  those  who  develop  their  own 
plates  will  know  exactly  whether  they 
have  over  or  under-exposed. 

But  even  that  is  not  so  simple. 

When  amidol  was  first  used  as  a 
developer,  I  fell  a  victim  to  it,  even 
though  I  had  worked  with  dry  plates 
for  years.  In  the  formula 


Amidol  .  i  drams 

Sodium  sulphite .  12J  ,, 

Water .  1  "quart 


which  is  in  general  use,  the  image 
appears  very  quickly.  It  became  so 
soon  dark,  that  on  inspection  I  often 
took  the  plates  much  too  soon  out  of 
the  developer,  and  on  looking  through 
them  after  fixing  1  found  they  were 
much  too  thin.  At  first  I  attributed 
this  to  over-exposure,  but  the  exposure 
was  in  reality  correct,  and  the  plates 
became  quite  normal  by  being  left 
some  time  in  the  developer. 

The  plates  behaved  quite  differently 
in  a  normal  hydroquinone  developer  : 

Hydroquinone .  2^  drams. 

Sodium  carbonate .  47J  ,, 

Sodium  sulphite .  2i§  ,, 

Water  .  1  quart. 

Some  time  elapses  before  the  first 
appearance  of  the  image — even  with 
over-exposed  plates  it  is  often  half  a 
minute. 

How  can  a  beginner  decide  if  he — 
as  is  often  the  case — does  not  stick  to 
one  developer,  but  tries  one  after 
another  ? 

A  sure  sign  of  over-exposure  has 
been  lately  mentioned  by  Liesegang : 
After  fixing,  the  finished  negative  is  ex¬ 
amined  from  the  back  by  holding  it 
against  a  black  ground,  such  as  a  piece 
of  black  stuff.  If,  by  direCtly  falling 
light,  a  positive  picture  is  seen,  the 
plate  has  not  at  any  rate  been  under¬ 
exposed,  as  a  positive  can  never  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  under-exposure. 
The  longer  the  exposure  the  clearer 
can  the  picture  be  seen  on  the  back. 
(By  intensifying  this  disappears — the 
reason  of  this  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
explained.)  Liesegang  also  gives  us 
another  sign  of  over-exposure.  It  is, 
however,  not  so  characteristic,  and 
only  applies  to  such  plates  as  have 
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been  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid. 
It  is  that  over-exposed  plates  are  not 
a  clear  black,  but  somewhat  brown, 
whereas  with  under-exposed  plates 
this  brown  shade  is  altogether  missing. 
The  beginner  would  do  well  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  three  or  four  plates.  He 
should  expose  them  successively  on 
the  same  spot,  one  normal,  one  under 
and  one  over,  then  place  them  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  developer,  and 
watch  their  behaviour  carefully.  This 
small  outlay  gives  far  more  certainty 
than  can  be  gained  by  changing  about 
from  one  developer  to  another.  A 
fourth  plate  might  be  very  much  over¬ 
exposed  and  put  into  a  developer  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
potassium  bromide  have  been  added, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  the  plate 
develops  normally. — Dev  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graph. 


SOME  REMARKS 
ON  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

A  Method  of  Developing  : 

Partial  and  Local  Toning. 

By  Alfred  Stieglitz. 

THE  standard  of  the  slides  made 
in  our  club  is  high,  for  the 
judging  on  test  nights  has  been 
unusually  severe,  even  hypercritical, 
according  to  many  members  who  do 
not  understand  the  motives  of  the 
judges.  Just  criticism,  though  it  may 
seem  harsh  at  the  moment,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  healthy  for  the  welfare  of  the 
club.  There  is  much,  too  much,  back- 
patting  in  the  ranks  of  photographers. 
Honest  criticism  from  capable  men 
ought  to  be  sought,  and  when  given, 
ought  not  to  be  condemned  as  dis¬ 
couraging  new  talent  and  hurting  the 
feelings  of  the  spoiled  children  in  the 
ranks.  The  judges  appointed  for  the 
year  judged  slides  for  their  quality,  by 
which  was  understood  the  corredf 
rendering  of  tone  values  in  connection 
with  the  other  technical  requirements 
of  a  slide.  “  Clear  glass  for  high-lights 
and  transparent  shadows”  did  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  perfeCt  slide,  as  the  old- 
timers  imagine.  A  first-class  slide, 
we  will  not  speak  of  perfection,  very 


rarely  contains  clear  glass,  the  lack  of 
tone  in  any  part  of  it  being  a  serious 
defeCt.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen 
instances  in  which  a  faint  veil  over  the 
whole  slide  would  have  been  a  great 
improvement,  the  subject  presented 
thus  gaining  in  atmospheric  delicacy 
and  charm.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  veil  and  fog  are  not  synonymous 
in  this  case.  Fog  is  always  to  be 
avoided  in  slides.  A  luminous  body 
only  should  be  represented  by  clear 
glass.  We  fully  appreciate  that  our 
audiences  nevertheless  still  go  into 
raptures  over  the  so-termed  brilliant 
slide,  by  which  is  meant  one  lacking  in 
all  medium  gradation  ;  in  short,  a  black 
and  white  one.  Such  a  slide  is  an 
abomination  to  the  refined  eye,  and 
fortunately  our  precepts  are  bearing 
fruit  among  our  members,  and  will 
therefore  in  due  season  influence  those 
who  come  in  contaCt  with  them,  that 
is,  our  audiences.  A  matter  rarely 
considered  by  slide  makers  is  that  of 
colour,  and  we  are  therefore  confronted 
with  bright  red  snow  scenes,  glaringly 
pink  landscapes,  blue  architectural 
interiors,  etc.,  which,  though  perhaps 
beautiful  in  all  other  respeCts,  are  en¬ 
tirely  ruined  by  this  shortcoming. 
This  defeCt  is  often  due  to  the  desire 
to  obtain  softness  at  the  expense  of 
colour,  for  we  all  know  that  a  soft 
slide  is,  as  a  rule,  produced  by  a  long 
exposure  and  a  weak  developer — the 
two  faCtors  which  are  also  necessary 
in  obtaining  warm  colours.  In  order 
to  control  the  colour  of  a  slide  without 
sacrificing  its  gradation  and  quality,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  resort  to  special 
toning  methods.  It  is  upon  this  matter, 
and  also  on  my  own  method  of  devel¬ 
oping  slides,  that  I  wish  to  dwell. 
The  slides  made  by  me  during  the 
past  year  were  all  produced  in  the 
manner  to  be  described,  and  by  special 
request  I  give  you  my  working  methods 
so  that  anyone  may  be  enabled  to 
obtain  similar  results. 

MY  METHOD  OF  DEVELOPING  SLIDES. 

Having  given  the  plate  a  very  full 
exposure,  it  is  developed  in  the  usual 
manner  with  any  developer  (I  person¬ 
ally  prefer  hydroquinone),  with  the 
difference  that  development  is  not 
stopped  until  the  image  has  totally 
disappeared  when  examining  the  plate 
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by  transmitted  light.  It  is  then  rinsed 
under  the  tap  as  usual,  and  placed  in 
the  hypo  bath  until  thoroughly  fixed. 
Upon  examining  the  fixed  slide  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  not  only  so  thick  that 
you  can  hardly  recognise  the  picture, 
but  that  it  lacks  all  gradation  in  being 
muddy  and  flat.  But  this  condition  is 
necessary  for  future  operations,  all  of 
which  take  place  in  broad  daylight. 
On  a  table  place  two  white  porcelain 
dishes.  The  one  which  we  distinguish 
by  calling  it  A,  should  contain  a  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium,  and  the  B,  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
ferricyanide  of  potassium,  say  : 

I.  io  per  cent,  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda 

II.  io  per  cent,  solution  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium. 

For  use,  take  too  parts  of  I.  and  15 
rops  of  II. 

These  baths  must  be  renewed  occa¬ 
sionally,  as  they  deteriorate  in  the  light. 

In  each  dish  place  a  small  camel’s- 
hair  brush  and  a  wad  of  cotton,  which 
latter  may  be  shaped  at  will  to  suit  the 
purpose  for  which  it  may  be  intended. 
If  possible,  have  the  table  near  running 
water,  otherwise  have  a  pailful  at  hand, 
as  plenty  of  water  is  essential  for  the 
delicacy  of  some  of  the  operations  to 
be  performed. 

LOCAL  REDUCTION  IN  ORDER  TO  BUILD 
UP  TONE  VALUES. 

As  before  stated,  in  examining  the 
fixed  slide  by  transmitted  light,  very 
little  of  the  image  will  be  visible.  In 
order  to  facilitate  matters,  bring  the 
slide  directly  from  the  fixing  bath  with¬ 
out  previous  washing,  into  dish  A,  in 
which  it  will  be  gradually  reduced. 
Stop  the  reduction  as  soon  as  the  image 
is  fairly  distinCt.  This  is  done  by 
plunging  the  plate  into  water,  thus 
stopping  all  chemical  aCtion.  The 
slide  is  still  very  thick  and  flat,  but  it 
is  now  in  a  satisfactory  condition  for 
local  treatment  and  the  ultimate  thin¬ 
ning  down  to  the  desired  density. 

In  this  state  the  slide  is  placed  in 
dish  B,  and  local  reduction  by  means 
of  the  brush  is  begun.  This  process 
must  be  very  gradual,  so  that  it  be  in 
our  power  to  alter  our  relative  tone 
values  or  gradation  at  will.  You  notice 


in  this  local  application  of  the  reducing 
agent,  we  in  reality  have  the  reverse  of 
brush  development  in  platinotype print¬ 
ing,  with  even  a  much  greater  lee-way. 
The  process  of  producing  slides  by 
this  method  is  highly  interesting,  for 
effeCts  not  otherwise  possible  can,  with 
a  little  skill,  be  obtained. 

It  is  by  this  method  that  some  of 
those  striking  snow  scenes,  shown 
during  the  winter,  were  produced. 
Originally  the  slides  of  these  were 
considerably  over-timed  and  over¬ 
developed,  and  then  reduced  in  the 
above  described  manner.  Between 
every  stroke  or  two  of  the  brush,  it  is 
well  to  rinse  the  plate,  so  that  the 
strokes  do  not  show  in  the  ultimate 
result.-  No  brush  strokes  ought  to  be 
visible  when  the  slide  is  thrown  on  the 
screen  ;  if  any  be  detected  the  slide  is 
a  failure  and  ought  to  be  discarded. 
With  a  little  skill  and  practice,  this 
method  is  very  simple  and  safe,  and 
any  one  having  succeeded  in  mastering 
it  will  never  resort  to  any  other  method 
of  producing  slides. 

Naturally,  it  is  essential  to  know 
something  of  tone  values,  as  the  result¬ 
ing  slide  might  otherwise  be  ludicrous 
in  its  effeCt.  This  process  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  slide  is  necessarily  very  slow, 
forcing  being  at  no  stage  admissible, 
as  it  would  insure  certain  failure. 

THE.  USE  OF  FORMALIN. 

In  winter  the  gelatine  is  sufficiently 
tough  to  withstand  this  seemingly 
rough  treatment,  but  in  summer  it  is 
well  to  soak  the  slide  before  the  brush 
reduction  is  begun  in  a  very  weak 
solution  of  formalin  for  about  a  minute 
and  then  rinse  thoroughly.  The  solu¬ 
tion  used  by  me  is  1000  parts  of  water 
to  one  part  of  formalin.  Sometimes 
the  resulting  colour  of  the  slide  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  above  described  manner 
is  objectionable  and  possibly  rather 
uneven.  To  overcome  this  defeCt,  the 
slide  must  be  toned  in  a  suitable  bath. 
Among  the  many  experiments  made 
by  me,  the  following  will  interest  you 
most  : 

TONING. 

In  many  cases  it  is  desirable  to 
colour  a  slide  to  a  pure  blue,  or  perhaps 
only  a  suspicion  of  blue.  An  abso¬ 
lutely  reliable  method  to  obtain  this 
colour  is  to  use  the  following  bath : 
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BLUE. 

I. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium . .  200  grs. 

Water .  32  ozs. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (granular) . .  2  grs. 

II. 

Chloride  of  gold  (brown) . ,  15  grs. 

Water .  1  oz. 


For  use  take  two  ounces  of  I.  and 
four  drops  of  II.,  always  remembering 
to  add  II.  to  I.,  and  never  reversing  the 
operation.  This  amount  of  solution 
will  tone  at  least  one  slide  to  a  perfect 
blue.  The  toning  bath,  in  order  to 
work  satisfactorily,  ought  to  have  a 
temperature  of  720  to  76°  Fahr.  Using 
the  bath  at  a  lower  temperature  results 
in  failure,  as  the  toning  proceeds  too 
slowly  and  unsatisfactorily  in  other 
respeCts.  A  higher  temperature  will 
hasten  toning,  but  the  gelatine  of  the 
plate  is  apt  to  be  attacked  in  a  most 
disagreeable  way. 

To  judge  the  process  of  toning,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  slide  by 
transmitted  light,  using  daylight  if 
possible.  A  thoroughly  toned  slide 
will  have  a  pure  blue  colour  when 
examined  in  that  way.  According  to 
my  experience,  it  is  advisable  to  tone 
reduced  slides  after  they  have  been 
dried,  especially  in  such  cases  in  which 
only  partial  toning  is  to  be  used.  As 
for  the  density  of  toned  slides,  let  me 
say  that  those  toned  with  the  above 
bath  do  not  increase  in  density  per¬ 
ceptibly. 

GREEN. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  green  slide,  the 
following  treatment  is  best  : 


I. 

Oxalate  of  iron .  20  grs. 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  . .  15  grs. 

Water  . . 32  ozs. 

II. 

Chromate  of  potassium  ....  5  grs. 

Water .  16  ozs. 


Bathe  your  slide,  which  in  this  case 
must  be  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
desired  result,  in  solution  I.  In  this 
bath  the  colour  will  turn  to  a  dark 
blue.  From  this  it  is  placed  in  solution 
II.  for  a  minute  and  then  dried.  When 
dry  the  slide  will  be  a  bright  green. 

BARTOLOZZI  RED. 

Bartolozzi  red  is  obtained  by  using 
the  following  bath  : 


I. 

Ferrocyaniae  of  potassium 

(yellow  prussiate) .  15  grs. 

Water . 16  ozs. 

II. 

Nitrate  of  uranium .  30  grs. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  150  grs. 

Citric  acid  (crystals)  .  30  grs. 

Water .  16  ozs. 


For  use,  take  1  part  of  I.  and  1  part  of 
II.,  and  place  your  slide,  which  must 
be  first  thoroughly  soaked,  in  this 
solution.  It  will  quickly  assume  a 
beautiful  Bartolozzi  red  colour.  In 
many  cases  the  whites  are  stained  in 
colouring  the  slides  in  this  way,  and  in 
order  to  remove  the  same  dip  them 
into 


Carbonate  of  soda  .  15  grs. 

Water . . .  32  ozs. 


for  a  moment,  not  longer,  and  the 
stain  will  disappear.  After  this 
operation  proceed  to  wash. — Abbre¬ 
viated  from  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
New  York  Camera  Club. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
STEREOSCOPY. 

TWO  eyes  were  probably  given  to 
us,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing — for  we  can  see  equally 
well  with  one  eye — but  also  to  enable 
us  to  more  accurately  judge  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  various  objedts  around  us. 
The  image  or  pic¬ 
ture  formed  by 
each  of  our  two 
eyes  is  not  quite 
the  same  —  this 
fadt  anyone  can 
prove  for  himself 
or  herself  in  the 
following  simple  a 
manner.  Take  a 
long  strip  of  paper, 
or  better,  thin  card¬ 
board,  and  fold  it 
in  such  a  manner 
that  it  forms  a 
cylinder  having  many  sides,  something 
like  our  diagram.  Now  place  the 
cylinder  on  a  table,  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  observer,  close  the 
left  eye  and  then  turn  the  cylinder 
until  the  side  marked  a  in  the  figure 
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just  passes  out  of  view.  If  we  now 
open  the  left  eye,  without  altering  our 
position,  the  side  which  was  invisible 
to  our  right  eye  will  now  be  seen. 

From  this  simple  experiment,  we 
learn  that  the  left  eye  sees  more  of 
the  left  side  of  an  objedtthan  the  right 
eye,  and  by  repeating  the  trial  by  first 
closing  the  right  eye,  it  will  also  be 
noticed  that  our  right  eye  sees  more 
of  the  right  side  of  an  objedt  than  our 
left. 

These  two  images  are  combined  in 
the  brain  to  produce  one  pidlure,  and 
this  combination  of  two  pidtures,  each 
seen,  as  it  were,  round  the  corner,  but 
in  opposite  directions,  enables  us  to 
appreciate  the  solidity  of  an  objedt. 

The  nearer  the  objects  are  situated 
to  the  observer,  the  greater  is  the 
difference  between  the  two  images 
formed  by  the  eyes,  consequently  they 
stand  out  in  more  relief  than  those 
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A  Photograph  of  Another  Photo= 
grapher  Competition.  —  The  prize  is 
awarded  to  J.  A.  Leach,  589,  Queen’s  Road, 
Heeley,  Sheffield,  and  certificates  to  W.  G. 
Jamieson,  Cults,  Aberdeenshire  ;  J.  Duckworth, 
9,  Brougham  Street,  Preston;  Owen  G.  Coates, 
19,  Lee  Road,  Dovercourt,  Essex,  and  H.  C. 
Leaf,  2,  Richmond  Street,  Totterdown,  Bristol. 
This  competition  has  been  very  well  contested 
indeed,  so  far  as  numbers  go,  and  the  technique 
is  also  noticeable  for  its  cleanliness,  taking  the 
prints  all  round.  The  fault  we  find  is  that 
none  of  the  pidlures  are  either  funny  enough 
or  artistic  enough,  even  the  prize  winner’s 
effort  falling  short  in  this  resped:.  When  we  ar¬ 
ranged  this  contest  we  felt  certain  that  it 
would  be  produdive  at  all  events  of  a  number 
of  humorous  photographs.  This  has  un¬ 
fortunately  not  been  the  case,  as  the  humour, 
what  there  is  of  it,  is  somewhat  strained. 
The  winning  photograph  is  bad  technically, 
but  it  is  certainly  nearer  what  we  wished  to 
see  than  many  of  the  others,  and  if  a  little  shorter 
exposure  had  only  been  given,  and  a  little 
better  lighting  seleded,  the  result  would  have 
won  the  place  which  it  has  done  with  higher 
honours.  Among  the  contributions  we  find 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  couple  from  B.  F.  T. 
and  Harmony.  Both  these  incline  to  the 
comic,  but  unfortunately  they  both  suffer  from 
halation  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree. 
Tortoise  had  all  the  elements  for  the  pro- 
dudion  of  something  good  at  hand,  and  she 
did  not  succeed,  partly  on  account  of  the 
the  lighting  being  indefinite,  and  partly  because 
she  slightly  over-exposed.  M.  A.  Harenty 
got  three  little  newspaper  boys,  and  made  one 
look  through  the  wrong  end  of  the  camera, 


further  off,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
appreciate  the  distance  they  are  from 
us. 

If  we  have  a  camera  having  two 
lenses  of  the  same  focal  length,  so 
mounted  that  the  centres  of  the  lenses 
are  separated  about  the  same  distance 
as  our  eyes,  each  lens  will  project  upon 
the  plate  an  image  of  the  objects  before 
it,  but  the  two  pictures  will  differ 
slightly,  just  as  the  images  formed  by 
our  two  eyes  have  been  shown  to  differ. 

Having  obtained  these  two  pictures 
corresponding  to  those  formed  by  our 
two  eyes,  all  that  remains  before  we 
can  see  the  objects  in  relief  is  to  com¬ 
bine  them  to  produce  the  effect  of  one 
picture,  as  the  brain  does  in  the  case 
of  the  pidtures  shown  by  our  eyes. 
This  is  exadtly  what  the  stereoscope 
does. — From  “  The  Elements  of  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Photography ,”  by  C.  F.  S.  Rothwell, 
F.C.S. 


and  pretend  to  be  photographing  the  others. 
His  mistake  was  that  he  took  this  picture 
against  a  background  of  shrubs  which  by 
catching  the  high-lights  on  their  surfaces 
effedtively  draw  the  eye  away  from  the  figures. 
He  ought  to  have  let  these  boys  stand  a  little 
further  away  from  the  surroundings,  as  he 
would  then  have  thrown  everything  but  his 
models  out  of  focus.  ' '  Another  photographer  ’  ’ 
by  Hardy  is  very  good,  and  certainly  inclined 
to  make  one  smile,  but  the  negative  was 
slightly  under-exposed  or  else  developed  with 
hydroquinone,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
photographer  appears  to  be  photographing  in 
the  midst  of  a  heavy  snow-storm.  Excelsior 
submits  a  curate  photographing  a  band  of 
school  children.  The  reverend  gentleman  has 
assumed  a  tragic  attitude  as  he  waves  back 
those  who  wish  to  be  taken,  and  ought  not  to 
be.  The  fault  lies  in  the  fadt  that  Excelsior 
did  not  keep  the  camera  steady  when  the 
exposure  was  made.  A  valiant  attempt  on  the 
part  of  six  persons  to  photograph  a  baby  is  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Baby,  but  it  just  falls  short  through 
being  slightly  flat  on  account  of  over¬ 
exposure  (as  usual).  This  is  most  regrettable, 
as  the  pidture  would  have  exadtly  fulfilled 
our  conditions  had  this  not  been  the  case. 
Novitas  submits  a  whole-plate  pidture  in  which 
there  is  very  little  photographer  and  a  great 
deal  of  surroundings,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  in  this  contest  it  was  intended  to  devote 
more  attention  to  figures  than  to  landscape. 
Another  instance  where  the  figures  are  sub¬ 
sidiary  is  in  the  print  by  Heclasto.  If  this 
gentleman  had  got  a  little  nearer  when  he  took 
the  family  group,  he  would  have  occupied  a 
very  high  place  in  the  race.  Setting  up  a 
cinematograph  at  Ascot  Races  is  a  fine  example 
of  photography  in  a  not  very  satisfadtory 
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light,  there  being  plenty  of  detail  and  good 
contrast,  but  somehow  the  whole  is  not  quite 
as  striking  as  it  should  be.  Prints  from  Brian 
Boru  ;  Nigger;  E.  L.  W. ;  Nil  Desperandum  ; 
Tudor;  Exposure  and  M.  Holloway  are  all 
worthy  of  commendation. 

The  following  prize  list  will  give  our  readers 
something  to  do  till  Christmas.  Our  reason 
for  publishing  intended  competitions  so  far  in 
advance  is  that  not  only  may  plenty  of  time  be 
given  to  those  at  home  for  preparation,  but  that 
our  colonial  readers  may  also  have  a  chance 
of  entering.  Very  full  particulars  of  each  con¬ 
test  appeared  in  the  August  number,  to  which 
we  refer  our  intending  competitors. 

A  Simple  Qenre  Study. — Closes  Novem¬ 
ber  ist.  We  offer  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for 
the  best  genre  study  made  from  a  boy  or  girl 
supposed  to  represent  a  farm  lad  or  farm 
maiden.  Nothing  out  of  the  common  in  the 
way  of  costume  is  desired.  A  halfpenny  Zulu 
straw  hat,  or  a  sunbonnet,  and  a  carter's  whip 
or  half-finished  piece  of  knitting  are  offered  as 
suggestions,  the  ordinary  everyday  dress  being 
quite  amenable  to  pidtorial  treatment,  provided 
a  little  skill  is  used.  Read  Mr.  Peter  Eland’s 
article  in  the  July  issue,  and  see  what  you  can 
do.  The  coupon  is  given  in  this  issue.  ; 

A  Photograph  of  an  Animal.— Closes 
November  24th.  We  offer  a  prize  of  12s.  6d. 
in  books,  seledted  from  the  publications  of 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
for  the  best  photograph  of  an  animal.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  the  matter  of  surroundings. 
We  do  not  want  hens  on  oak  tables,  or  cows’ 
heads  silhouetted  against  drawing-room  wall 
papers,  our  desire  being  to  get  photographs 
which  show  the  creature  amid  surroundings 
which  will  not  clash  or  produce  anachronisms. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  November 
issue. 

Photographs  of  Farm  Life. — Closes 
December  25th.  We  want  a  series  of  not 
more  than  twelve,  nor  fewer  than  four  photo¬ 
graphs  representing  various  incidents  con- 
nedted  with  a  farm.  The  pidtures  must  not  be 
literal  translations  of  farm  life  alone,  but  must 
have  some  artistic  spirit  infused  into  them. 
They  may  deal  with  any  subjedt  from  sowing 
to  reaping,  or  from  milking  to  cheese-making. 
The  prize  will  be  £1  is.  The  coupon  will 
appear  in  the  December  issue. 

A  Photograph  of  a  Waterfall. — Closes 
January  25th.  We  have  yet  to  see  a  good 
photograph  of  a  waterfall,  and  we  have  an 
idea  that  our  readers  are  the  persons  to  show 
us  one.  We  therefore  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d. 
for  the  best  and  most  artistic  rendering  of  a 
waterfall,  a  rendering  in  which  the  water  does 
not  come  out  like  milk,  or  the  trees  as  if  they 
were  merely  flat  black  masses.  The  coupon 
for  this  competition  will  appear  in  the  J  anuary 
issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  front  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
current  issue,  or  issue  in  which  the  particular  coupon 
appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 


The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun¬ 
ted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the 
succeeding  competition. 

The  prints,  or  manuscripts  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no 
case  can  unsuccessful  cnes  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Zb e  postal  Club  of  “Zbe 
Junior  photographer.” 

As  briefly  indicated  last  month  we  now  give 
the  full  text  of  the  proposed  Postal  Club  in 
connexion  with  The  Junior  Photographer .  We 
fully  believe  the  projedt  will  be  received  with 
acclamation  by  those  who  are  qualified  to  take 
part  in  it,  and  we  also  intend  that  our  readers 
in  general  shall  not  be  debarred  from  profiting 
by  the  scheme,  for  from  time  to  time  we 
propose  to  publish  seledted  pidtures  which  have 
been  contributed  to  the  portfolios.  If  those 
eligible  to  join  the  club  will  signify  their  wish 
to  do  so,  enclosing  the  entrance  fee  and 
subscription,  we  shall  very  soon  be  able  to  set 
several  of  the  circles  in  operation.  Will 
Certificate  and  Prize  Winners  desiring  to 
become  members  kindly  write  to  us  at  once? 

Regulations. 

(1.)  The  club  shall  consist  of  as  many 
circles  of  twelve  persons,  as  circumstances 
may  demand. 

(2.)  The  qualification  for  membership  shall 
be  the  holding  of  a  prize  or  a  certificate 
awarded  in  connedtion  with  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  during  any  period  of  the  magazine's 
existence. 

(3.)  The  objedts  of  the  club  shall  be  the 
promotion  of  pidtorial  and  technical  excellence 
by  means  of  mutual  criticism.  Towards  this 
aim  a  portfolio  of  prints  contributed  by 
members  of  the  circle  shall  be  circulated. 

(4.)  The  portfolio  shall  circulate  monthly, 
and  may  be  retained  by  each  member  two 
days,  including  day  of  receipt  and  despatch,  or 
three  if  a  Sunday  or  general  holiday  intervene. 
Each  member  shall  forward  the  portfolio  to  the 
one  next  on  the  list,  inserting  the  dates  of  receipt 
and  despatch  in  the  book  provided  for  that 
purpose,  at  the  same  time  advising  the  secre¬ 
tary  by  post-card  of  the  date  of  despatch. 

(5.)  Each  member  shall  put  into  the 
portfolio  not  less  than  two  and  not  more  than 
four  prints  everv  time  it  reaches  him  ;  removing 
his  former  contributions. 

(6.)  Any  member  failing  to  contribute 
prints  to  two  consecutive  rounds  shall  be 
considered  to  have  resigned. 

(7.)  Prints  shall  be  mounted  upon  paper  or 
very  thin  cardboard,  and  each  one  placed  in 
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one  of  the  descriptive  sheets  provided  by  the 
secretary,  upon  which  it  is  intended  that  the 
comments  shall  be  written. 

(8.)  A  Memorandum  Book,  shall  accompany 
the  portfolio  for  notes,  suggestions,  etc. 

(9.)  The  annual  subscription  shall  be  2s.  6d. 
payable  in  December  for  the  succeeding  year. 
Any  member  who  fails  to  pay  his  subscription 
by  the  end  of  January  shall  be  struck  off  the 
list.  The  entrance  fee  shall  be  is. 

(10.)  The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer 
will  aft  as  secretary,  and  shall  have  power  to 
use  his  discretion  in  any  matters  not  covered 
by  the  above  rules. 


©ur  Survey. 

•A  course  of  twenty-four  leftures  dealing  with 
the  principles  and  practice  of  photography  is 


being  delivered  at  the  Rochdale  Technical 
School  by  Mr.  C.  F.  S.  Rothwell,  F.C.S. 
Amateurs  in  the  distrift  should  note. 

An  exhibition  of  photographs  will  be  held 
by  the  Blairgowrie  and  Distrift  Photographic 
Association  from  January  17th  to  22nd  next. 
There  are  several  classes  open  to  outside  com¬ 
petitors.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Mac- 
lachlan,  Blairgowrie,  N.B. 

The  Winter  Programme  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  of  Photography  has  been  recently 
issued.  Anyone  residing  in  or  near  the  metro¬ 
polis  who  desires  to  add  to  his  praftical 
knowledge  of  pure  photography  or  photo- 


Another  Photographer  at  Work  Competition. 

Prize  Pidture. 

J.  A.  Leach.  “  I  wonder  what  he‘s  doing.”  Sheffield. 


mechanical  processes  will  find  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  provided  at  that  school.  The  courses 
of  leftures  are  numerous  and  varied,  the  fees 
are  low,  and  the  instruftion  of  a  praflical 
nature. 

We  heard  a  good  story  the  other  day  about 
a  youth  who,  being  enamoured  of  photography, 
sought  to  do  his  printing  in  the  optical 
warehouse  where  he  was  employed  as  errand 
boy.  His  employer  forbade  him,  however,  to 
follow  his  hobby  during  business  hours,  but 
the  youth,  who  had  no  leisure  while  the  sun 
lent  his  friendly  aid,  still  succeeded  in  making 
prints,  by  carrying  a  printing  frame  in  his 
hand  as  he  went  out  with  parcels  or  messages. 
That  boy  has  now  become  a  flourishing  dealer 
in  photographic  apparatus. 

Photography  at  Night. — The  praftice  of 
taking  street  views  during  the  evening  either 
by  the  faint  light  yielded  by  the  last  gleams  of 
twilight  or  the  more  local  illumination  afforded 
by  eleftric  or  gas  lamps,  has  lately  received  the 
attention  of  several  enthusiastic  photographers. 
We  think  the  first  man  to  attempt  such  work 
was  Mr  Paul  Martin,  in  London,  and  his 
initiative  has  since  been  followed  by  Mr.  W. 
A.  Fraser  and  Dr.  Erichsen  in  the  United 
States.  The  modus  operandi  is  to  use  rapid 
plates,  giving  exposures  of  from  five  to  twenty 
minutes,  and  capping  the  lens  whenever  the 
bright  light  of  a  passing  vehicle  comes  too 
near.  There  is  a  certain  fascination  in  the  work, 
and  the  results  in  the  hands  of  an  artistic  man 
become  invested  with  fine  piftoriai  quality. 

Coolness  with  the  Hand  Camera. — 
Nothing  is  so  conducive  to  failure  as  impetu¬ 
osity.  I  have  seen  men  when  trying  to  take 
a  few  snaps  of  a  Royal  procession  or  some 
other  aftive  sight,  rush  about  like  a  woman 
trying  to  escape  from  a  mouse,  or  like  a  man 
who  attempts  to  colleft  a  flock  of  sheep  by 
chasing  them  across  a  moorland  ;  more  like 
the  latter  perhaps  than  like  the  former  —for  a 
woman  is  usually  successful  in  her  aims, 
especially  in  love  affairs.  The  man  who  tries 
to  rush  a  pifture  on  to  his  dark  slide  is  usually 
as  unsuccessful  as  is  the  boy  who  endeavours 
to  catch  a  bird  by  the  tail-salting  process.  In 
taking  street  scenes  especially,  your  chances 
of  fulfilling  your  desires  will  be  absolutely 
abolished  if  your  mannerisms  attraft  the 
attention  of  the  objetfts  of  your  composition. — 
From  “ Drop-Shutter  Photography  ”  by  F.  W. 
Pilditch . 

International  Photographic  Exhibition. 
This  exhibition,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  will  be  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  from  April  27th  to  May 
14th  of  next  year.  The  various  branches  and 
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applications  of  photography  render  necessary 
the  division  of  the  Exhibition  into  sedtions, 
the  following  being  those  at  present  arranged : 
— I.  The  History  of  Photography.  II. 
Piftorial  Photography.  III.  Portraiture  and 
general  technical  photography.  IV.  Apparatus 
and  material.  (Including  machinery  in  motion.) 
V.  Photo-mechanical  processes.  (Including 
machinery  in  motion.)  VI.  Scientific  applica¬ 
tions  of  photography.  (Including  photography 
with  the  X  rays.)  VII.  Photography  in 
colours.  VIII.  Photography  as  a  science. 
The  prospedtus  is  now  ready  and  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  12,  Hanover 
Square,  W. 

Photography  in  the  Street. — In  the 
street  there  are  fine  opportunities  for  repro¬ 
ducing  characteristic  scenes.  Outside  the 
Exchange  on  market  day,  the  rush  to  the  rail¬ 
way  station,  or  the  people  pouring  out  after 
the  arrival  of  a  heavy  local  train,  afford  the 
amateur  photographer  chances  which  he  ought 
not  to  lose  sight  of.  I  have  often  thought 
myself,  of  spending  a  day  in  our  back  street,  a 
book  could  be  written  about  it,  and  illustrated 
with  snap-shots.  The  idea  is  free  to  all. 
Pidture  to  yourselves  the  hawkers  with  their 
broken-down  carts  and  barrows,  the  maids 
who  hang  out  the  clothes — so  attractive  an 
occupation  that  poets  have  written  rhymes 
about  it,  interviews  between  the  aforesaid 
maids  and  their  sweethearts,  though  here 
difficulties  are  introduced,  since  as  a  general 
rule  the  appointments  take  place  at  night, 
and  the  working  of  flash-light  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  would  be  rather  uphill  work  ;  the 
children  at  play,  the  gas  inspector  on  his 
rounds,  the  old  clothes-man,  the  coal  man, 
the  dogs  which  delight  to  bark  and  bite,  the 
cats  which  are  second  only  to  the  maids  in 
their  liking  for  affaires  de  cceur,  neighbours  who 
occasionally  differ  and  hold  angry  converse 
over  the  low  wall  or  fence,  boys  who  toss  the 
ball  over  and  run  in  to  fetch  it,  the  organ 
grinder  with  his  illustration  of  the  Darwinian 
theory,  sparrows  feeding  on  the  crumbs  which 
are  shaken  from  the  table  cloth,  beggars  who 
deposit  their  surplus  stock  of  food  down  the 
nearest  grating,  carpet  beating,  yard  swilling, 
coal  heaving,  chair  mending,  and  a  hundred 
and  one  occupations  and  events  which  take 
place  every  day.  Very  few  people  realize  how 
many  characters  play  their  part  on  the  stage 
in  the  back  street.  I  am  almost  sorry  I  didn’t 
keep  the  idea  to  myself.  However,  it’s  written, 
so  let  it  stand,  stet  as  the  proof-reader  writes 
when  he  crosses  off  a  sentence  by  mistake. 
Make  what  you  can  of  the  suggestion. — From 
“  Photography  as  a  Hobby,"  by  Matthew  Surface. 


©nr  Xaboraton*. 

Under-exposed  plates  are  said  to  be  improved 
by  keeping. 

White  spots  on  prints  are  generally  due  to 
dark  spots  or  dust  on  the  negative. 

If  alum  is  used  for  clearing  or  for  getting 
rid  of  the  last  traces  of  hypo,  use  an  acid  solu¬ 
tion,  but  if  to  harden  the  film  only,  omit  the 
acid. 

If  an  alum  bath  be  used  after  fixing,  be  sure 
all  the  hypo  is  washed  out,  or  curious  markings 
may  result.  Afterwards  wash  the  alum  well 
out. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  use  methylated  spirit 
for  drying  a  negative,  if  after-intensification  or 
reduction  is  likely  to  be  necessary,  as  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  solutions  to  flow  evenly 
over  the  film. 

An  easy  way  to  make  Transparencies. — 
Print  on  collodio-chloride  paper  very  deeply, 
tone  and  fix  as  usual,  and  lay  the  print  face 
down  on  a  piece  of  glass  ;  pour  over  hot  water, 
and  after  a  short  time  the  paper  can  be  pulled 
off,  and  the  film  of  collodion  will  be  left  on 
the  glass.  The  baryta  is  carefully  washed 
off,  and  the  film  caught  on  a  piece  of  glass 
which  has  been  coated  with  gelatine  and 
chrome  alum  (substratum),  where  it  will 
adhere  and  make  a  beautiful  transparency. 

Developing  Hint. — If,  when  developing, 
the  plate  is  found  to  be  slightly  under-exposed, 
the  following  wrinkle  for  bringing  up  detail 
may  be  brought  into  force : — As  soon  as  the 
high-lights  show  signs  of  being  blocked  while 
the  shadows  hang  behind,  remove  the  plate 
from  the  developing  dish  and  drain  it,  then 
allow  the  developer  left  in  the  film  to  aCt  for  a 
couple  of  minutes.  The  chemicals  affecting 
the  high-lights  being  soon  decomposed  or 
partly  so,  do  not  continue  to  aCt,  while  those 
on  the  untouched  portions  have  their  full  effect. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  has  used  one  form  of 
developer  from  the  time  of  his  first  taking  up 
dry-plate  photography.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

No.  1. 


Pyro  .  1  oz. 

Citric  acid .  40  grains. 

Water .  7J  ozs. 

No.  2 

Bromide  potassium .  120  grains. 

Water .  7  ozs. 

Ammonia  880  .  1  oz. 


Take  3  ozs.  water  and  add  one  drachm  each 
of  No.  1.  and  No.  2. 

To  Render  Focussing  Screen  more 
Translucent. — In  copying  a  drawing,  en¬ 
graving,  etc.,  where  there  is  not  very  much 
light,  and  it  is  important  to  get  a  sharp  focus, 
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it  will  be  found  helpful  to  have  a  ground  glass 
stopping  very  little  light.  For  this  end  a  few 
drops  of  glycerine  rubbed  well  into  the  grain 
of  the  ground  side,  and  all  superfluous  glycer¬ 
ine  removed  with  a  clean  piece  of  rag,  gives  a 
very  comfortable  screen  for  this  kind  of  work. 
A  compound  eye-piece  must  be  used  of  course. 
If  glycerine  is  not  at  hand,  oil  or  vaseline  may 
be  used. 

For  the  produftion  of  negatives  in  which 
strong  contrast  and  transparent  shadows  are 
needed,  try  the  following: — 


I. 

Hydroquinone  ..  160  grs. 

Sodium  sulphate .  2  ozs. 

Citric  acid .  20  grs. 

Potassium  bromide .  160  grs. 

Water .  20  ozs. 

II. 

Sodium  hydrate  .  160  grs. 

Water .  20  ozs. 


If  preferred  two  ounces  of  potassium  car¬ 
bonate  may  take  the  place  of  the  sodium 
hydrate.  Use  equal  parts  of  I.  and  II. 

Failures  with  Gelatino-Chloride  Paper. 
— Greenish  white  spots  occasionally  appear  on 
gelatino-chloride  prints.  These  are  due  to  a 
splashing  of  the  fixing  bath  on  to  the  prints  at 
some  time  before  they  are  immersed  in  the 
hypo  bath.  Yellow  stains  on  the  same  paper 
are  brought  about  by  allowing  the  prints  to 
remain  in  the  washing  water  too  long  without 
moving.  During  hot  weather  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  somewhat  high,  it  is  particularly 
necessary  to  guard  against  this  trouble. 

Blue  Transparencies. — Thoroughly  “  fix  ” 
an  undeveloped  plate,  either  a  new  one  or  one 
which  is  known  to  be  worthless,  and  having 
washed  all  the  hypo  from  the  film,  soak  for 
five  minutes  in  the  following : — 


A. 

Ammonia  citrate  of  iron  .  1  oz. 

Water  .  4  ozs. 

B. 

Fei'ricyanide  of  potash .  1  oz. 

Water  .  6  ozs. 


For  use  take  equal  parts  A  and  B.  Allow  the 
film  to  dry  in  a  dark  room  and  print  in.  The 
printing  is  conduced  the  same  as  for  ordinary 
blue  prints,  except  that  it  cannot  be  examined 
in  the  same  way.  If  the  result  is  too  dark, 
add  some  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  washing 
water  which  will  adt  as  a  reducer.  The  same 
solution  applied  to  paper  with  a  sponge  makes 
a  very  satisfactory  blue  print  paper. 

Citrates  in  Pyro  Development.  —  The 
citrates  of  ammonia,  soda  or  potash  may  be 
advantageously  used  in  pyro  development  for 
obtaining  density  and  contrast.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Amateur  Photographer,  Mr.  Harry 
Selby  gives  some  practical  notes  on  this  subject. 


From  his  remarks  we  gather  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  negatives  in  which  the  citrates 
are  of  especial  value,  those  of  extreme  over¬ 
exposure,  and  those  in  which  the  shadows  and 
high-lights  have  come  up  closely  one  after  the 
other,  producing  an  absence  of  density  and 
contrast.  The  treatment  to  be  applied  in  order 
to  modify  these  undesirable  results  is  as 
follows.  When  the  shadows  in  the  negative 
refuse  to  be  held  back  by  ordinary  methods, 
a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  a  citrate 
should  be  added  to  the  existing  developer, 
when  the  negative  may  be  left  to  soak  for 
hours  without  fear  of  fog,  and  the  density 
is  certain  to  increase.  In  the  case  of  over¬ 
exposure,  a  citrate  applied  in  conjunction  with 
the  ordinary  devoloper  will  bring  about  any 
amount  of  density  and  contrast. 

Dry  your  Lantern  Slides.— This  may  at 
first  sight  appear  somewhat  superfluous  advice, 
but  in  reality  it  is  not.  Everyone,  the  reader 
may  exclaim,  dries  his  lantern  slides.  Not  so. 
The  gelatine  film  may  apparently  be  dry,  even 
though  it  be  taken  from  a  room  with  a  slightly 
moist  atmosphere ;  but  actually  it  is  not. 
Gelatine,  in  faCt,  is  an  extremely  hygroscopic 
body — that  is,  it  readily  attracts  and  retains 
moisture,  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  may 
not  betray  physical  evidences  of  this  property. 
Suppose  a  slide,  therefore,  to  be  bound  up 
after  having  been  allowed  to  absorb  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  for  a  few  hours  or  days, 
and  to  be  subsequently  passed  through  a 
lantern,  it  runs  every  risk,  from  the  condensa¬ 
tion  upon  it  of  the  radiant  light  and  heat  from 
the  jet,  of  becoming,  as  it  were  "fried,''  the 
heat  attacking  the  moisture  in  the  gelatine, 
and  giving  the  image  a  frosted  or  mat-like 
appearance.  This  is  a  case  of  no  uncommon 
occurrence.  To  prevent  it,  slides,  before  being 
bound  up,  should  be  exposed  to  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat,  so  as  to  expel  all  final  traces  of 
moisture  from  the  films. 

Mercury  Paper. — Those  fond  of  experi¬ 
menting  will  do  well  to  try  the  process  of 
making  mercury  paper  as  recommended  in 
Photo  Rundschau.  "Place  some  pure  mercury 
in  a  dish  and  cover  with  ordinary  nitric  acid. 
Allow  it  to  stand  at  a  fairly  low  temperature 
for  a  few  days,  when  the  liquid  will  be  changed 
to  a  thick  crust  of  moist  crystals,  which  are 
then  separated  from  the  unchanged  mercury 
and  spread  on  blotters  to  dry.  They  will 
always  be  somewhat  moist,  some  acid  re¬ 
maining  in  the  crystals.  Dissolve  230  grains 
of  these  crystals  in  five  ounces  of  water  and 
add  nitric  acid  to  dissolve  any  precipitate 
that  may  be  formed.  Take  now  plain  paper 
and  coat  with  starch  paste,  dry  it,  and  float  it 
on  the  mercury  solution  prepared  as  above 
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described.  Two  or  three  minutes  in  a  dark 
room  or  room  lighted  by  candle  will  suffice. 
The  paper  is  dried  quickly,  and  kept  in  a 
chloride  of  calcium  tin  till  used.  The  time 
for  printing  is  short,  two  or  three  minutes 
being  sufficient  under  an  ordinary  negative. 
The  developer  is  made  as  follows : — 

Iron  sulphite  ............  65  grains 

Tartaric  acid  . 65 

Water  . 10  ounces 

The  image  appears  very  rapidly,  and  is 
fixed  in :  — 

Common  salt  ............  go  grains 

Water  . .  4  ounces 

The  picture  has  a  greyish  appearance,  and 
after  remaining  for  five  minutes  in  the  salt 
solution  it  is  toned  in  the  following  platinum 


bath : — • 

Potassium  chloroplatinite  . .  3  grains 

Tartaric  acid  . . .  60 

Water  . . . .  . .  7  ounces 


The  result  is  a  fine  black  tone  and  a  perfedtly 
durable  pifture.” 


©ur  Show  TRoom. 

An  extensive  catalogue  of  nearly  a  hundred- 
and-fifty  pages  emanates  from  the  old-establish¬ 
ed  house  of  Messrs.  Bolton  &  Sons,  Glasgow. 
Those  who  seek  apparatus  or  sundries  of  any 
kind  will  be  well  advised  to  send  for  this  list. 
It  is  systematically  compiled,  and  excellently 
classified. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Emery  sends  us  samples  of  his 
Christmas  card  specialities.  “It  is  now 
several  years,’’  he  writes,  “since  I  commenced 
to  print  customers’  negatives  and  mount  them 
as  Christmas  cards,  and  each  succeeding 
season  I  have  found  this  class  of  work  growing 
in  popularity.”  The  specimens  are  pleasing 
and  nicely  finished. 

Mr.  j.  Lizars  has  recently  turned  out  a  new 
hand  camera  of  almost  incredible  ingenuity. 
It  will  take  either  plates  or  films  or  both 
mixed  in  any  way,  without  the  least  alteration 
or  adjustment.  Used  for  films  only  it  holds 
fifty.  For  plates  only,  twenty  make  a  full 
charge.  In  other  respedts  the  camera  is  well 
fitted.  We  expect  to  hear  of  phenomenal  sales. 

In  response  to  many  requests,  Messrs.  Percy 
Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  now 
making  their  “Sunny  Memories”  Album  in 
two  kinds,  one  as  previously,  suitable  for 
pidtures  of  varying  sizes  up  to  half-plate,  and 
a  new  one  containing  no  openings  larger  than 
quarter-plate.  The  price  of  each  style  remains 
the  same.  This  firm  have  several  other  taste¬ 
ful  albums  of  original  design  in  preparation. 

A  steady  improvement  as  regards  detail  in 
the  manufadture  of  ordinary  cameras  is 
apparent  every  month.  The  Albion  A Ibumen- 
izing  Co.  have  a  neat  camera  usually  sold  in 
half-plate  size,  with  two  or  three  ingenious 
fittings.  The  slide  drops  into  place  by  a  new 
movement.  The  rack  and  pinion  arrangement 
can  be  turned  so  as  to  either  push  out  the  front 


for  long  focus  or  draw  in  the  back  for  short 
focus.  This  camera  is  low  in  price. 

Messrs.  E.  and  T.  Underwood  recently  sent 
us  one  of  their  new  “  Scenagraph  "  cameras. 
Recalling  our  own  early  days  in  photography, 
we  are  interested  in  noticing  how  great  an  im¬ 
provement  has  been  made  since  that  time  in 
all  forms  of  apparatus,  and  how  one  can  now 
get  better  apparatus  at  less  money.  The 
“  Scenagraph  ”  is  a  complete  set,  consisting  of 


camera,  double  dark  slide,  tripod  and  lens  with 
iris  diaphragm  ;  and  sells  at  an  extraordinarily 
low  price.  Nor  can  the  workmanship  be  found 
any  fault  with.  The  front  will  rack  out  to  16 
or  17  inches,  so  that  a  long  focus  lens  may  be 
used,  and  the  camera  folds  up,  no  removal  of 
the  lens  being  necessary.  The  whole  outfit  is 
most  serviceable,  and  we  prognosticate  a  very 
large  demand. 


©ur. Critical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  fi iendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose,  in  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fadl  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respedts,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  fiat,  the  package 
marked  “Critical  Column’’  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  cosner  to  back  of  print.  A  nom-de-plmne  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  latest  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer ,  and 
accompany  each  print  sent.  No  coupon,  it  will  be 
noticed,  appears  this  month  for  reasons  connected  with 
the  alteration  in  the  date  of  publication.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  given  in  all  subsequent  issues. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  by 
post  within  a  few  days,  pointing  out,  as  fully  as  possible, 
the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the  steps  which  should  be 
taken  in  future.  For  this  no  coupon  is  required,  but 
name  of  sender  should  be  written  on  back  of  each 
photograph.  We  also  reserve  the  right  to  reproduce 
any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  purpose  should 
they  sufficiently  “point  a  moral  ” 

Hugh-be-Waltham. — Very  fair  interior 
work,  well  exposed,  but  the  main  fault  is  that 
the  camera  was  not  straight,  with  the  result 
that  the  pillars,  etc.,  appear  a  little  bit  askew. 
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Gargoyle. — You  could  not  expeCt  to  get 
anything  nice,  you  know,  with  the  boat  broad¬ 
side  on,  and  again,  you  went  altogether  too 
near  her  Your  plan  here  would  have  been 
to  let  her  be  subsidiary  and  print  in  an 
effective  sky  after  the  style  of  that  in  Mr. 
Bernard  Alfieri's  “  Derelict." 

Hodder — The  view  in  the  woods  is  the 
best,  artistically  speaking,  but  the  models  are 
somewhat  aimlessly  posed,  and  the  composition 
would  have  lost  nothing  had  they  been  absent. 
The  exposure  and  general  technique  is  good. 
You  only  sent  one  coupon.  One  coupon,  one 
print,  you  know. 

Duchess. — It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have 
had  so  good  an  example  of  what  may  be  done 
by  cutting  away  submitted  us.  The  atmos¬ 
pheric  effeCt  in  this  view  is  excellent,  and  the 
landscape  before  the  camera  itself  left  nothing 
to  be  desired,  while  the  animals  which  form 
the  attraction  of  the  middle  distance  have  for 
a  wonder  posed  themselves  fairly  decently. 
The  good  effeCt,  however,  is  altogether  lost 
when  the  whole  of  the  plate  is  ultilized,  for  one 
has  to  find  out  the  gist  of  the  whole  business. 
When,  however,  we  trim  as  shown,  the  pith  of 
the  picture  is  at  once  apparent,  and  although 
of  course  a  little  more  broken  foreground  would 


have  been  an  advantage,  the  want  of  it  is  not 
so  strongly  felt,  while  the  great  expanse  of 
blank  sky,  which  was  so  painfully  patent  when 
the  photograph  was  left  in  its,  so  to  speak, 
raw  state,  is  not  so  noticeable.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  when  the  horizon 
is  a  good  way  off,  and  there  is  nothing  of 
extra  special  interest  in  the  foreground,  a  long 
narrow  composition  is  much  easier  to  manage 
and  much  more  likely  to  give  a  passable 
result  at  the  finish. 

Hill  Top. — Fairly  well  selected  and  most 
commendably  trimmed.  The  plain  length  of 
wall,  however,  is  somewhat  of  an  eyesore,  this 
defect,  might  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
compensated  for  or  hidden  had  you  wheeled 
that  hand-cart  into  such  a  position  that  it 
stood  a  little  below  the  man  on  the  footpath. 

Dhar  Crwm. — The  aster  suffers  badly  from 
halation  and  the  bottle  is  not  in  first-rate  focus, 
while  the  general  arrangement  is  -a  trifle 
formal,  which  is  a  great  pity,  as  the  back¬ 
ground  is  charming  and  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation,  there  being  absolutely  nothing 
about  it  to  take  the  eye  away  from  the  chief 
objects  while  it  gradates  beautifully. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Duchess. 


Ike  Onogen. — The  lighting  was  wrong 
and  has  resulted  in  a  somewhat  bitty  effect. 
For  a  view  of  this  sort  a  long  focus  lens  gives 
the  most  artistic  rendering.  If  a  short  focus 
one  is  used  you  must  be  very  careful  as  to 
where  your  light  comes  from,  and  what  you 
focus  on.  In  your  print  the  figures  are  a  great 
deal  too  small,  as  the  children  have  posed 
themselves  fairly  well.  You  should  have 
made  them  more  prominent,  and  let  the  sur¬ 
roundings  take  care  of  themselves. 

Veritas. — This  is  out  of  focus,  and  there  is 
too  little  foreground.  The  exposure  is  quite 
correct,  but  this  general  all-round  fuzziness 
and  lack  of  composition  tells  against  the  whole. 
If  you  break  the  print  in  two  down  the  middle, 
you  will  find  a  much  more  artistic  bit  on  the 
right-hand  side,  and  to  this  you  ought  to 
have  devoted  your  attention,  instead  of  going 
in  for  such  a  comprehensive  whole. 

C.  E.  S.  I. — This  is  pictorial  certainly,  and 
we  can  give  you  hardly  any  suggestions  as  to 
how  it  can  be  improved.  It  is  very  small, 
however,  and  we  fancy  your  best  plan  would 
be  to  enlarge  it  up  to  say  whole  plate.  Your 
best  method  of  doing  this  would  be  to  make  a 
lantern  slide,  and  from  this  get  an  enlarged 
negative.  You  would  then  find  the  printing  in 
of  the  sky  quite  an  easy  matter.  Your  work  is 
steadily  improving  from  the  pictorial  stand¬ 
point. 

J.  R.  M.  —  Pretty  fair  It  looks  better  with 
half  an  inch  cut  off  the  bottom  and  half  an 
inch  off  the  top.  Topographically,  how¬ 
ever,  you  have  been  fairly  successful.  With 
regard  to  the  tone,  we  do  not  think  it  very 
bad.  If,  however,  you  do  not  care  for  its  red¬ 
ness,  your  best  plan  would  be  to  add  a  little 
more  gold  or  try  a  fresh  formula. 

Aut  C-esar,  Aut  Nullus. — Very  pictorial 
indeed.  You  ought  to  try  printing  it  in  green 
or  blue  carbon,  and  if  you  cared  to  have  it 
enlarged,  the  result  would  be  altogether  better. 
You  have  managed  to  get  a  very  nice  fore¬ 
ground  effeCt,  through  the  reflection  of  Big 
Ben  on  the  wet  pavement 

Starter. — You  did  not  hold  the  camera 
perfectly  steady,  or  else  you  allowed  yourself  to 
go  too  near,  and  thus  throw  the  figures  out 
of  focus.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  the 
pebbles  on  the  beach  are  sharply  defined,  a 
thing  which  ought  not  to  be  the  case  when  the 
camera  used  is  of  the  fixed  focus  kind.  Have 
all  your  other  prints  been  sharp,  or  is  this 
fuzzy  effeCt  noticeable  in  them  all  ?  If  so,  you 
must  move  the  lens  about  until  you  get  things 
in  the  middle  distance  sharply  defined. 

Egg-in-town.  -  Very  nice  indeed,  and  it  is 
a  great  pity  that  the  old  gentleman’s  face  was 
not  in  a  little  better  focus,  as  then  you  would 
have  had  something  of  a  most  humorous 
character.  The  technique  is  very  good, 
although  you  might  have  cut  down  the  ex¬ 
posure  slightly. 

Portreath.--You  over-expose,  or  else  this 
would  not  have  been  a  bad  portrait  at  all,  as 
the  pose  is  natural,  and  the  surroundings  fairly 
nice,  although  had  they  been  a  little  more  out 
of  focus,  the  figure  would  have  gained  in 
Strength. 
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Mouldy. — This  is  a  good  topographical 
rendering  of  the  elevator,  but  you  did  not 
take  it  from  exadtly  the  position  calculated 
to  produce  an  artistic  pidture,  although 
notwithstanding  its  ugliness  we  have  an  idea 
this  could  have  been  done,  as  the  lighting  was 
rather  effective.  We  should  fancy  that  had  it 
been  the  other  way  up  on  the  plate  with  a  good 
sky  printed  overhead  a  composition  of  the  mud 
flat  type  might  have  resulted. 

Sunny. — Very  natural  and  good,  although 
was  it  not  slightly  dangerous  for  that  man  to 
light  his  pipe  amidst  all  the  hay  ?  We  should 
advise  you  to  try  printing  a  sky  into  this  effort, 
which  would  be  a  great  gain  pidtorially. 

Mick  Pussy. — You  focussed  for  the  distance 
which  was  a  mistake,  and  you  allowed  the  light 
to  come  from  almost  diredtly  behind  the 
camera,  which  was  also  another  mistake.  The 
place  is  fairly  good,  and  with  proper  treatment 
we  have  no  doubt  you  could  have  got  some¬ 
thing  worth  having. 

Garland. — Out  of  focus.  You  will  have  to 
try  it  again,  and  we  also  recommend  you  to  be 
a  little  more  cleanly  in  your  toning  operations, 
as  both  your  present  prints  are  a  trifle  messy. 
The  one  of  the  river  we  like  the  best.  It  is  fairly 
well  chosen,  and  had  you  cut  down  the  ex¬ 
posure  slightly,  and  seen  that  the  bottom  of 
your  dark  slide  did  not  leak,  and  so  cause  a 
fog,  this  photograph  would  have  been 
pleasing. 

Harmony. — You  focus  altogether  too 
sharply,  and  you  do  not  pay  attention  to 
lighting.  You  have  a  nice  spot  to  go  to,  and 
with  a  little  more  pains  and  a  little  more 
attention  to  art,  you  will  succeed.  Do  not  be 
so  comprehensive  next  time.  Cut  your  present 
print  exactly  in  two,  and  you  will  see  that 
any  pidture  there  is  lies  in  the  right-hand 
division. 

Billy-whip-top. — This  is  nice  and  clear, 
but  it  is  not  artistic,  and  we  feel  certain  from 
the  surroundings  that  you  need  not  have  made 
such  an  ugly  thing  as  this.  Without  seeing  the 
place,  however,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  give 
you  any  hint  in  this  matter.  The  technique 
is  quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  you  cannot 
improve  in  this  respedt,  but  you  must  read 
some  of  our  articles  dealing  with  composition. 

Electa  C. — This  is  a  pretty  spot,  but  you 
took  a  great  deal  too  much,  your  field  of  view 
being  altogether  too  wide.  You  must  try  again, 
with  the  same  lad  as  a  model  in  a  slightly 
different  place.  The  sky  is  charming,  but  the 
great  white  patch  of  water  in  the  foreground, 
although  slightly  broken  by  the  lilies  is 
somewhat  of  an  eyesore.  The  best  result  to 
be  got  out  of  your  present  print  is  when  an 
inch  is  trimmed  from  the  bottom,  and  half  an 
inch  from  the  sky.  Had  the  lad  occupied  a 
position  on  that  portion  of  bank  which  is  then 
left,  you  would  have  succeeded  bettpr  than 
you  have  done. 

Pot  Copper. — Here  is  an  attempt  at  genre 
which  is  commendable  certainly,  but  which 
somehow  is  not  convincing  enough,  and  falls 
short  for  one  of  those  inexplicable  reasons 
which  so  often  crop  up  in  studies  of  this  sort. 
Could  anything  be  more  natural  than  the 


posing  all  round  ?  The  little  children  sitting 
at  the  top  of  the  steps  not  staring  at  the  camera, 
but  engaged  upon  affairs  of  their  own.  Then 
the  elder  girl  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  peep¬ 
ing  round  the  corner  at  the  nice  little  baby, 
whose  charming  expression,  alas,  does  not  show 
up  in  the  reproduction,  which  incident  gives 
the  title  to  the  whole,  “  Peek-a-boo.”  How, 
then,  comes  it  that  with  most  things  in  its 
favour  the  pidture  is  not  a  success  ?  One  of 
the  reasons  probably  arises  in  the  smallness 
(half  plate),  which  naturally  makes  the 
children  very  tiny  indeed.  We  should  have 
suggested  that  the  photographer  had  either 
gone  a  little  closer,  and  even  sacrificed  that 
fine  old  grindstone,  and  the  pidlorial  beauty  of 
brushwood  to  the  left,  and  made  the  whole  a 
figure  study  pure  and  simple,  not  a  landscape 
with  figures.-  Another  fault  is  the  pure  white¬ 
ness  of  the  sky,  as  the  rest  of  the  print  is  so  low 


in  tone  that  this  brilliant  blankness  catches  the 
eye  at  first,  and  one  has  to  look  for  the  rest  later. 
If  the  artist  did  not  know  how  to  print  in 
clouds,  we  should  suggest  that  he  had  trimmed 
a  good  half  inch  off  the  top  of  his  print,  while 
more  was  cut  off  the  side,  making  the  propor¬ 
tion  somewhat  as  marked  out.  Of  course, 
this  throws  the  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps  very  near  the  edge  of  the  print,  but 
somehow  the  balance  seems  altogether  better 
when  this  somewhat  excessive  trimming  has 
been  done.  Another  vast  improvement  would 
have  been  the  placing  of  a  couple  of  milk  cans 
and  an  old  brush,  or  something  of  this  kind  in 
the  immediate  foreground  as  roughly  sketched, 
as  then,  we  fancy,  more  aerial  perspedtive 
would  have  been  given,  and  the  unoccupied 
space  of  foreground  relieved  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  degree. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Pot  Copper. 
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Memories. —  Out  of  focus,  Memories,  al¬ 
though  fairly  well  selected.  Before  you  took 
the  cap  off,  however,  we  should  suggest  that 
you  had  knocked  those  two  men  off  the  bridge 
into  the  river  below.  It  would  have  been 
justifiable  homicide,  provided  they  would 
insist  upon  sitting  in  such  a  ridiculous  position 
in  the  centre  of  the  pidture. 

Francis. — Rather  weakly  printed.  You 
should  have  exposed  longer,  and  then  you 
would  have  got  a  more  satisfactory  result,  as 
the  negative  is  apparently  quite  up  to  the  mark. 

Pendragon. — You  selected  this  picture  fairly 
well,  but  there  is  a  kind  of  muddy  look  about 
it  which  is  unsatisfactory.  The  fault  may  lie  in 
the  printing,  or  in  the  negative,  the  latter  per¬ 
haps  being  slightly  under-exposed,  as  the  light 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  aCtinic.  Why 
do  you  not  try  C.C.  platinotype  ?  It  is  very 
easy  to  work,  and  in  a  case  of  this  sort  would 
give  a  fine  result.  You  must  remember, 
however,  that  a  good  negative  is  required  for 
this  process. 

Brian  Boru. — The  youngsters  are  altogether 
too  stiff,  which  is  a  pity,  as  the  photography 
is  good  and  you  have  apparently  studied 
composition.  We  find  the  greatest  fault  with 
the  little  boy,  who  appears  very  photographic 
indeed.  We  think  he  would  have  looked 
better  had  he  had  his  back  more  towards  the 
camera,  while  the  little  girl  ought  to  have  been 
looking  at  his  hand,  not  at  his  face,  as  if  she 
intended  hitting  the  ball  which  he  is  going  to 
throw  her.  We  should  like  to  point  out  that 
another  mistake  arises  from  your  having  taken 
the  picture  against  a  background  of  ivv,  which 
you  have  not  endeavoured  to  throw  out  of 
focus  in  any  way. 


©ur  Bettor's  Coiner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
though  he  cannot  promise  to  answer  their  letters  at 
great  length.  Suggestions  are  welcome  at  all  times, and 
when  practicable  are  adopted.  See  also  notice  at  head 
of  “Answers  to  Correspondents." 

The  Junior  Photographer  has  been  lately  tossed 
upon  a  stormy  sea  of  uncertainty.  Obvious 
blunders  in  the  relative  dates  of  publication 
and  of  coupons  have  disturbed  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way,  and  alarmed  most  of  the  readers, 
many  of  whom  have  expressed  their  concern 
in  enquiring  letters.  Now  all  this  uncertainty 
is  to  be  brought  to  a  speedy  termination,  and 
our  apparent  inconsistence  explained.  After 
the  present  issue,  instead  of  being  published 
on  the  15th  of  each  month,  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  will  appear  on  the  25th,  the  usual  date 
upon  which  nearly  every  magazine  is  issued. 
This  change  will,  we  believe  be  beneficial  in 
many  ways,  especially  in  regard  to  promptitude 
of  delivery,  since  all  the  newsagents  and 
booksellers,  are  accustomed  to  receive  their 
parcels  about  that  date.  Look  out,  therefore, 
for  the  November  number  of  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  on  Odtober  25th,  that  is,  in  a  few  days’ 


time.  After  that  also,  always  on  the  25th  of 
the  month. 

*  * 

These  drastic  changes  may  interfere  just  at 
first  with  the  smooth  working  of  the  Critical 
Column  and  other  matters,  but  until  things 
are  settled  into  their  normal  groove  we  shall 
not  insist  upon  exadt  dates,  though  we  hope 
our  readers  will  not  take  undue  license  on  this 
account.  As  soon  as  all  goes  smoothly  we 
shall  introduce  new  features,  in  fadt  prepara¬ 
tions  are  already  in  hand  for  the  steady  im¬ 
provement  of  the  magazine.  We  want  to 
make  it  thoroughly  useful  to  the  novice,  and 
to  the  enthusiastic  amateur  photographer,  and 
no  pains  will  be  spared  to  achieve  that  end. 

*  * 

Where  are  all  those  subscribers  who  used 
to  write  us  such  long  and  interesting  letters 
only  a  few  months  ago  ?  That  they  are  not 
dead  we  know,  neither  have  they  gone  before 
to  some  other  journal,  for  their  names 
constantly  appear  on  the  coupons  for  our 
various  competitions  and  the  critical  column. 
Now  those  epistles  used  to  form  a  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  Editor’s  Corner,  and 
we  are  certain  that  they  were  provocative  of  a 
great  deal  of  good,  as  they  ventilated  any 
grievances  under  which  contributors  might  be 
languishing,  and  enabled  us  to  discover  what 
was  and  what  was  not  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  the  majority.  Now-a-days,  alas,  this  is 
altered.  We  get  lots  of  letters,  more  in  fadt 
than  before,  but  they  are  all  of  a  terse  and 
curt  charadter,  such  as  “enclosed  is  a  print  for 
the  so-and-so.  I  like  your  paper  very  much 
and  would  not  be  without  it  for  worlds. 
Yours  sincerely.”  Now  in  a  missive  like  that, 
what  on  earth  is  there  for  us  to  get  hold  of,  and 
make  a  paragraph  from  ?  Do  spare  a  few 
minutes,  even  ye  grumblers,  and  write  us  some¬ 
thing  stinging  and  suggestive.  It  is  only  by 
these  personal  communications  that  we  can 
readily  gauge  what  suits  the  general  reader, 
but  when  the  general  reader  maintains  an 
ominous  silence,  well  in  the  words  of  the  song, 
“we  dunno’  where  we  are.” 

*  * 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  our  prize  list 
the  annual  Lantern  Slide  Competition  and 
our  annual  Family  Group  contest  are  not 
announced,  but  these  will  of  course  come  off 
early  in  the  new  year.  To  this  date  it  is  still 
a  far  cry,  but  as  we  do  not  want  to  hurry  our 
readers,  we  mention  the  fadt  that  the  contests 
are  not  forgotten,  and  that  they  will  take  place 
as  heretofore.  For  lantern  slide  work  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  plenty  of  time  lor 
preparation  be  given,  if  something  above  the 
average  is  to  be  produced,  as  there  are  two  or 
three  processes  to  be  gone  through  which 
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sound  simple  enough  on  the  instrudtion  papers, 
but  which  alas,  take  a  great  deal  of  following 
up,  especially  when  one  wants  to  make 
something  really  good.  It  sounds  a  sad  thing 
to  say,  but  really  good  things  are  often  flukes, 
and  surprise  their  originators  as  much  as  they 
please  the  critics. 

*  * 

We  take  great  credit  to  ourselves  in  regard 
to  The  Junior  Salon.  As  a  general  rule  in  com¬ 
petition  announcements,  about  half  the  names 
and  addresses  are  given  wrong,  and  this  must 
be  very  annoying  to  the  prize  winners,  as 
everybody  has  a  predileftion  for  having  his 
cognomen  orthographically  corredt.  So  far, 
out  of  all  the  names  and  addresses  which  were 
given  in  the  Salon,  only  one  name  has  “gone 
agley,”  and  that  only  very  slightly,  for  instead 
of  spelling  Mr.  Stanley  Rodgers  with  a  “ d,” 
we  left  the  letter  out.  We  hereby  hasten  to 
rectify  the  mistake,  and  tender  our  humblest 
apologies. 

*  * 

Is  the  use  of  a  hand  camera  a  thing  to  be 
desired  or  is  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
manipulated  likely  to  tell  in  the  long  run 
against  pidture-making  ?  It  is  so  very  simple, 
one  just  presses  the  release,  bang  goes  the 
shutter,  and  the  negative  is  taken.  It  so 
happens  that  during  this  season  we  ourselves 
have  been,  working  regularly  with  a  stand 
camera,  while  our  “  Sub”  has  spent  most  of  his 
substance  in  the  replenishing  of  one  of  those 
charming  little  memorandum  apparatus  which 
are  so  nice  to  carry  about,  but  which  are  so 
expensive  to  keep  going.  Comparing  the 
results  at  what  is  practically  the  fag  end  of 
the  season,  we  find  that  with  the  stand  camera 
we  have  about  twenty  photographs  worth 
enlarging  out  of  possibly  fifty  plates,  while 
out  of  close  upon  one  hundred  snap-shots, 
probably  the  same  number  deserve  similar 
treatment,  the  rest  being  nowhere.  Now,  that 
hand  camera  was  taken  about  on  all  possible 
occasions,  and  nearly  all  the  negatives  made 
by  it  are  technically  well  up  to  the  mark,.  but 
what  with  a  somewhat  indistinct  finder,  and 
the  general  fuss  and  hurry  inseparable  from 
using  a  ‘‘  detective,”  artistic  shortcomings  are 
in  a  majority  of  instances  most  marked.  The 
hand  camera  was  no  trouble  to  carry  about,  it 
produced  some  interesting  photographs  and 
some  fairly  good  pictures,  but  what  we  wish 
to  know  is,  was  not  the  trouble  of  transporting 
the  bigger  instrument  better  repaid  in  the  long 
run  ?  Is  it  more  satisfactory  to  have  twenty 
out  of  fifty  good,  and  have  all  the  bother  of 
the  weight  of  your  apparatus,  or  is  it  better 
worth  while  to  go  in  for  the  twenty  out  of  the 
hundred  at  considerably  reduced  trouble  ? 
This  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 


Nothing  can  help  the  budding  photographer 
more  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art  than  to  see  and 
study  the  work  of  others,  especially  of  those 
who  have  reached  a  position  of  elevation.  In 
London  exceptional  opportunities  of  this 
nature  are  available  for  those  who  care  to  make 
use  of  them,  in  the  two  great  exhibitions  now 
open,  that  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  of  the  Linked  Ring  at  the  Dudley  Gallery 
in  Piccadilly.  No  photographer,  whose  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  admit  of  his  paying  a  visit  to 
these  two  exhibitions  of  photographs,  should 
on  any  account  fail  to  do  so.  He  should  study 
the  methods  of  treatment,  of  process  employed, 
and  of  style  in  framing.  Hundreds  of  good 
pictures  in  embryo  are  spoiled  in  the  after 
treatment  for  want  of  experience  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  most  suitable  printing  process 
to  employ.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  any 
who  have  visited  either  of  these  exhibitions  at 
our  recommendation. 


answers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub¬ 
jects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is  expected 
in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be  received  on  or 
before  the  5th  of  each  month.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
holographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope 
e  enclosed;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is 
required  by  post  or  in  the  magazine  — One  coupon,  one 
question.  Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

J.  C.  Taylor. — Well,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  paper 
and  ink,  but^of  the  photographs,  and  you  ought  to 
remember  that  we  do  not  reproduce  photographs  because 
they  are  good  examples  of  what  the  lens  will  do,  but 
rather  on  account  of  their  pictorial  merit.  There  may 
be  a  certain  amount  of  luck  about  it,  possibly  there 
always  is  in  exhibitions,  but  if  a  good  many  hours  of 
conscientious  work  did  not  reduce  the  luck  to  a  minimum, 
then  we  wasted  our  time.  As  regards  the  suggestion 
for  developing  formulas,  we  must  confess  we  think  there 
is  far  too  much  hashing  up  of  different  formulae,  and 
too  little  attention  to  the  important  applications  of 
photography.  Men  waste  all  their  time  fiddle-faddling 
with  variations  of  the  details  of  development  instead  of 
etting  on  to  serious  work.  However,  we  are  glad  to 
ear  from  you,  although  our  opinion  seems  to  be 
contrary  to  yours. 

Catherine  Keldam. — You  will  see  our  notice  in 
relerence  to  the  Critical  Column  which  answers  your 
letter. 

E.  W.  Jackson. — Your  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  but 
not  new"  We  should  like  to  do  more  at  what  you 
suggest,  but  it  introduces  little  difficulties  in  printing, 
and  in  making  up,  which  take  time,  and  sometimes 
cause  delay.  You  will  notice  we  do  occasionally  have 
them  in  the  way  you  describe,  and  we  should  certainly 
do  it  oftener  but  for  the  drawback  just  stated. 

Unas.  —  You  are  cynical,  lhere  is  some  truth  in  what 
you  say,  but  everyone  does  not  go  so  thoroughly  into 
the  soul  of  things  as  you  do.  However,  one  accusation 
is  fully  answered  elsewhere,  and  we  live  in  hope  of 
pleasing  you  otherwise  sometime  in  future. 

Master  -  of  -  None,  M.  E.  Callcott,  P.  W. 
MacDonald,  E.  A.  Arthur,  S.  Ionidies  and  A.  E. 
Bannister,  W.  F.  Scott  and  others. — Yes  it  is  a 
mistake  as  you  will  have  seen.  However,  after  this  we 
hope  all  will  go  well.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  so 
many  subscribers  who  take  such  an  adtive  interest  in 
details. 

C.  H.  Gladstone. — Thanks  for  suggestion  which 
we  shall  keep  before  us. 
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Geo.  Birtwhistle. — See  notice  in  regard  to  Critical 
Column  elsewhere.  For  platinotype  work  the  best 
negative  is  the  one  of  rather  strong  contrasts,  not  too 
dense.  By  a  litttle  practice  you  will  find  the  exact 
quality  required.  If  you  care  to  send  the  portfolio  we 
should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  it.  Your  principle  of 
doing  little,  but  that  good,  is  most  commendable. 

H.  M.  H. — A  second  or  two  in  the  hypo  of  course 
would  not  be  enough.  As  far  as  we  can  tell  about  four 
minutes  is  the  time  usually  required,  but  experiment 
will  make  this  clearer  to  you  than  any  amount  of  written 
description. 

Cosmos. — Granular  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  no  stronger 
than  ordinary.  The  proportion  is  lour  ounces  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  to  twenty  ounces  of  water. 

Mick  Pussy. — You  will  see  we  have  apologised  and 
explained. 

Lorgnette. — The  rule  for  ascertaining  the  focus 
resulting  from  combining  any  two  lenses  is: — Multiply 
the  focus  of  one  lens  by  the  other,  and  divide  this 
product  by  the  focus  of  both  added  together,  less  the 
distance  of  separation.  Hence  in  your  case: — 
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8  by  8= - and  4-i5ths  of  an  inch. 

16 — 1 

A  short  focus  lens  like  this  could,  of  course,  cover  a 
lantern  plate — or  indeed  a  much  larger  size  if  required. 

Francis. — Theoretically  you  can  use  P.O.P.  for  en¬ 
largements  by  daylight,  but  practically  the  exposure 
would  be  so  long  as  to  prevent  any  satisfactory  results 
being  obtained. 

Broad  Bran. — Glad  you  were  so  successful.  Thanks 
for  your  photograph  of  the  Club  on  the  War  Path,  it 
shows  nice  clean  work. 

W.  Baldwin. — Certainly,  as  many  as  you  like.  We 
make  no  restriction. 

Duchess. — The  criticisms  of  two  of  you  with  one 
nom-de-pliime  have  got  mixed.  You  will  notice  that 
we  have  made  use  of  your  print  this  month.  Your  other 
complaint  you  will  see  is  fully  dealt  with. 

J.  A.  Moir  (Canada). — We  do  not  think  that  a  com¬ 
petition  entirely  devoted  to  our  colonial  readers  would 
be  satisfactory,  as  even  in  England  where  we  have  so 
many  subscribers,  only  a  few  out  of  these  apparently 
care  to  enter  the  contests,  or  else  it  would  happen  that 
out  of  so  many  thousands  we  should  receive  more  than 
a  couple  of  hundred  prints  each  month.  Thanks  for 
your  commendation  of  the  Salon.  Toning  by  submitted 
light  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  misnomer.  It  means  toning 
in  the  shade  where  the  direct  rays  cannot  fall  upon  the 
negative.  The  postage  of  four  of  our  “Popular  Photo¬ 
graphic  Series”  would  be  fivepence4 

H.  L.  Lewis.  —  You  can  use  as  many  as  you  like. 
The  Zulu  straw  hats  are  not  absolutely  imperative,  but 
they  are  pictorial.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never 
heard  that  Zulus  wore  hats  before  you  read  it  in  The 
Junior  Photographer ?  Oh,  dear,  how  very  backward 
you  must  be  in  your  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  savages. 

Jeremy. — Say  about  half-a-dozen  prints,  but  if  you 
send  more  a  selection  can  be  made.  Send  them  loose. 

T.  G.  Hill. — Pleased  to  hear  you  are  making  trees  a 
special  study.  We  look  forward  to  seeing  some  of  your 
work  in  that  direction,  also  in  London  streets. 

C.  Mosley. — Inefficient  washing,  no  doubt.  When 
film  leaves  glass  it  always  stretches  more  or  less. 
Manuscript  accepted. 

We  have  to  thank  F.  J.  Matthews  and  E.  R.  Lott 
for  their  portraits. 


THE  POPULAR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERIES- 

In  the  comparatively  limited  space  at  our  disposal  in 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  many  branches,  processes,  and  applications  of 
photography.  To  treat  all  the  subjects  which  may  be 
classified  under  the  head  of  photography  would  involve 
the  issue  of  a  small  encyclopaedia  every  month,  instead 
of  a  modest  threepenny  magazine.  To  get  over  the 
difficulty  which  this  limitation  imposes,  we  are  issuing 
at  frequent  intervals  a  series  of  sixpenny  handbooks, 
treating  of  the  various  branches  and  applications  of 
photography  in  a  thoroughly  popular  manner.  The 
books  are  neatly  got  up,  fully  illustrated  when  necessary, 
and  supply  a  need  long  felt  for  cheap  literature  on 
photography,  suited  to  the  purses  and  requirements  of 
amateur  photographers. 

The  following  have  already  been  issued  : — 

No.  1.  Drop-Shutter  Photography. —  By  Fred.  W. 
Pilditch.  With  22  half-tone  illustrations.  Contents: 
Advantages — Evolution  of  Hand-Cameras — Instruments 
— Choice  of  Camera — Dark  Slides — The  Lens — Move¬ 


ment  of  Objects— The  Shutter— Finders— Focussing— 
Light — Suitable  Subjects — Street  Scenes — Use  of  Pho¬ 
tography  to  Teachers — Train  Views— Development — 
Formulas— Test  your  Light— Fixing  Baths— Clouds— 
Seascapes  Possibilities — Animals — High  Speed — Print¬ 
ing  Process — Appendix,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  2.  The  Dark-Room  and  its  Equipment. — By 
H.  J .  L.  J .  MassA  Principal  Contents:  Fitting  up  a 
Dark-Room — Lighting  :  Day,  Oil,  Gas,  Electric— Venti¬ 
lation — Chemicals  and  Bottles  required— Weights  and 
Measures — Home-made  Apparatus  and  Appliances — 
Notes  on  some  Developing  Formulae — Photographic 
Poisons  and  their  Antidotes — Storing  of  Plates  and 
Films.  (Second  Edition.  Sixth  Thousand.) 

No.  3.  Lantern  Slides:  Their  Production  and 
Use. — By  J.  Pike.  With  a  Preface  by  J.  Pattison  Gib¬ 
son.  Contents:  Introductory — A  Consideration  of 
Negatives — Printing  by  Contact — Printing  by  Reduction 
— Printing  by  the  Carbon  Process — Clouds — Exposure 
and  Development :  Formulae — Toning  and  Intensifica¬ 
tion — Mounting  and  Finishing — Conclusion.  (Second 
Edition.) 

No.  4.  Developers:  Their  Use  and  Abuse. — By 
Richard  Penlake.  Contents:  Theory  of  Development — 
Treatment  of  the  Plate — Pyro-Ammonia — Pyro-Soda — 
Pyro-Potash — Hydroquinone — Ferrous  Oxalate — Amidol 
— Eikonogen — Metol — Glycin —  Rodinal  —  Failures  and 
How  to  Avoid  them — Various  Formulae — Weights  and 
Measures  —  Prices  of  Chemicals.  (Second  Edition. 
Sixth  Thousand.) 

No.  5.  The  Camera  and  its  Appurtenances. — By 
H.  J.  L.  J.  Massd.  Principal  Contents:  Cameras — 
Changing  Bags,  etc. — Cycling  and  Photography — Dark 
Slides —  Diaphragms  —  Exposure  Tables  —  Focussing, 
Aids  to — Hand  Cameras — Lenses,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  6.  The  ABC  of  Retouching. — By  Andrew 
Young.  With  examples  of  both  portrait  and  landscape 
retouching,  and  a  guide  to  the  anatomy  of  expression. 
Principal  Contents  :  Chara<5ter  of  the  Sun-drawn  Image — 
Methods  of  Correction — Preliminary  Examination  of  the 
Film — Removal  of  Accidental  Flaws — How  to  Apply  the 
Work — Retouching  the  Head  and  Bust — Facial  Anato¬ 
my — Landscape — Retouching  the  Print. 

No.  7.  Photography  and  Architecture:  How 
EACH  LENDS  INTEREST  TO  THE  OTHER. — By  E.  MaC- 
dowel  Cosgrave,  M.D.  With  43  illustrations  from  the 
author’s  photographs.  Deals  with  Cathedrals — Epochs 
in  Architecture — Early  Stone  Monuments — Camera  to 
use — Lenses,  etc. 

No.  8.  Indoor  Photography,  and  Flash-light 
Studies  of  Child  Subjects. — By  Bertha  M.  Lothrop. 
With  over  20  half-tone  Illustrations.  Contents  :  Work 
not  dependent  on  Weather — Children,  Fascinating  Sub¬ 
jects — Simple  Accessories — Daylight  v.  Flashlight. 

No.  9.  The  Elements  of  Stereoscopic  Photo¬ 
graphy. — By  C.  F.  Seymour  Rothwell,  F.C.S.  Principal 
Contents  :  Advantages — Principles  Simply  Explained — 
The  Twin-Lens  Camera — Size  of  Plate — Stereoscopic 
Hand  Cameras — Selection  of  Lenses — Separation  of 
Lenses — Exposure  Shutters — Selection  of  Subjects,  etc. 

No.  10.  The  ‘X’  Rays. — By  Arthur  Thornton,  M. A. 
With  25  half-tone  and  other  illustrations.  Contents: 
Sound— Longitudinal  Vibrations  —  Ether  Vibrations — 
Hertz  Electrical  Vibrations  —  Light  —  Electrical  Dis¬ 
charges  through  Gases — Discovery  of  A'  Rays — Fluor¬ 
escent  Effects — Photographic  Methods — Radiographs — 
Uses  of  Radiography — The  Nature  of  X  Rays. 

No.  11.  The  Camera  and  the  Pen. — By  T.  C.  Hep- 
worth,  F.C.S.  Illustrated.  Contents:  Introductory — 
The  Pioneer  Process — Hints  about  Apparatus — Instan¬ 
taneous  Pictures — The  Development  of  Hand-Camera 
Pictures — The  Bleaching-Out  Process — The  Half-Tone 
Process — The  Half-Tone  Process  (continued) — Adding 
“Tint”  to  Line  Blocks — A  New  Use  for  the  Optical 
Lantern — Concluding  Remarks. 

No.  12.  Photography  as  a  Hobby. — By  Matthew 
Surface.  With  16  half-tone  illustrations.  Contents  : 
Introductory,  on  Hobbies  in  general,  and  one  in  par¬ 
ticular — Out  with  the  Camera — Occupations  at  Home — 
The  Connection  of  Photography  with  other  Hobbies. 

No.  13.  Bromide  Enlargements  and  How  to 
Make  them. — By  J.  Pike.  Illustrated.  Principal  Con¬ 
tents  :  The  Principles  of  Enlarging— Where  to  Enlarge 
— The  Arrangement  of  Apparatus  —  The  Lens  — The 
Negative — Methods —  Apparatus  —  The  Lantern  —  The 
Screen— The  Light— Reflectors— Skies  and  Sky  Print¬ 
ing — Operations,  etc. 

In  Active  Preparation. 

No.  14.  Photography  and  Cycling. — By  James 
Stein.  With  many  illustrations. 

Many  others  to  follow. 
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OUR  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

No.  2, 

IN  “Preparing  for  Market,”  by 
L.  Berry,  of  Charley,  we  have 
a  photograph  which  reminds  one 
irresistibly  of  the  work  of  one  of  the 
French  schools  of  painting.  Looking 
at  the  reproduction  we  could  fancy 
almost  that  it  had  been  taken  from  one 
of  those  great  canvases  which  appar¬ 
ently  reek  with  paint  laid  on  anyhow 
when  one  examines  them  closely,  but 
which  when  viewed  from  the  correct 
distance  have  that  marvellous  chiaro¬ 
scuro  and  reality  which  has  made  this 
school  so  popular.  In  the  present 
instance  the  composition  depends  not 
so  much  upon  the  balance  as  upon 
absolute  naturalness  in  the  matter  of 
posing,  and  a  realness  but  thinly 
covered  with  art.  In  this  case  the 
artist  has  been  enabled  to  entirely  do 
away  with  that  aid  which  generally 
comes  with  a  good  sky,  for  by  leaving 
just  a  tinted  flatness,  almost  uniform 
all  over,  he  manages  to  convey  the 
idea  of  a  dull  grey  morning  when  the 
light  mists  are  hovering  among  the 
trees,  and  when  everything  around  is 
damp  and  neutral  in  tint.  With  regard 
to  the  composition  it  may  be  noticed 
how  nicely  the  lines  of  the  cabbages 
draw  the  eye  into  the  picture  by 
sloping  gently  from  right  to  left, 
and  how  this  slope  is  corrected 


by  the  upright  figures  and  the  dark 
coloured  horse  in  front.  Another 
feature  which  is  worthy  of  attention 
is  the  way  in  which  the  woman  at  the 
right-hand  corner  gives  foreground 
interest  as  it  were  to  the  whole,  and 
breaks  up  that  line  which  would 
otherwise  be  formed  by  the  horses  and 
the  cart  and  the  three  men. 


OUR  FIELD  DAY. 

By  the  Chief  and  his  Sub. 

Scene  :  An  East  Riding  Agricultural  District. 
Dramatis  Personae  :  The  Editor  and  his  Sub. 
Time  :  September.  Purpose  :  A  Field  Day. 

UP  to  the  present  occasion  our 
tramps  abroad  with  the  camera 
had  been  taken  rather  in  the 
high  places,  the  refuges  for  the  goats, 
etc.,  while  the  low-lying  flat  plains 
had  been  rigorously  eschewed.  Occa¬ 
sionally  we  had  descended  from  these 
eminences,  but  in  most  instances  the 
great  hills  had  insisted  on  lifting  their 
hoary  heads  around  us,  and  making  their 
presence  felt.  Now,  however,  we  had 
chosen  a  country  of  an  entirely  different 
character,  flat  as  a  draughtboard,  with 
no  hill  higher  than  a  haystack  within 
scanning  distance,  save  where  far  away 
on  the  horizon  the  Yorkshire  Wolds 
rose  in  a  turbid  line  against  the  sky. 

Our  present  outing  we  intended 
to  be  a  field  day  indeed,  not  a  mere 
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afternoon,  and  we  rose  with  the  lark, 
and  walked  across  the  dew-dashed 
meadows  to  a  spot  which  we  had  borne 
in  our  mind’s  eye  for  some  time,  and 
which  we  felt  sure  would  with  right 
treatment  give  us  something  good. 


It  was  a  charming  morning,  with  right 
overhead  a  bright  blue  sky,  while  a  thin 
grey  earth  mist  covered  up  the  objects 
around  us,  and  gave  a  pleasing  un¬ 
reality  to  familiar  surroundings.  We 
could  have  got  quite  a  dozen  photo¬ 
graphs  on  our  way  to  the  scene  of  our 
labours,  but  we  had  a  set  purpose  in 
our  minds,  and  were  not  to  be  allured, 
which  was  no  doubt  commendable  in 
the  abstract,  but  as  events  proved 
perhaps  a  trifle  unfortunate. 

Owlthorpe  lies  on  the  Derwent,  and 
is  celebrated  more  for  what  it 
was  in  the  times  of  the  Danes  than 
for  its  importance  in  the  present.  The 
hamlet  itself  is  just  a  collection  of 
brick  houses,  unfortunately  of  a  not 
very  pictorial  type,  but  it  possesses  a 
fine  old  church,  around  the  yard  of 
which  the  river  sweeps  in  a  broad  un¬ 
dulating  amber  mass,  its  banks  fringed 
with  sedges,  and  so  low  that  in  times 
of  flood  the  water  would  come  over 
and  cover  the  country  side  for  miles. 
A  certain  view  of  the  church  from  this 
bank  is  a  popular  one  with  artists, 
and  has  man)?  times  formed  the  theme 
for  some  truly  charming  pictures,  and 


The  Dawn  of  a  Summer  Day.  Surface. 


it  was  the  aim  of  Eland  to  see  if  he 
could  do  what  artists  had  done  before. 
Surface,  however,  wished  to  turn  out 
something  more  original,  and  the  first 
picture,  “  The  Dawn  of  a  Summer 
Day,”  is  by  him.  We  give  it  just  in 
its  raw  state,  so 
to  speak,  al¬ 
though  on  the 
original  nega¬ 
tive  there  is  a 
trifle  more  fore¬ 
ground.  As  will 
be  seen  this  same 
foreground  is  the 
most  important 
part  of  this  com¬ 
position,  and 
from  its  inherent 
beauties  cannot 
help  but  be  effec¬ 
tive,  no  matter 
how  roughly 
treated.  Notice 
how  gracefully 
the  long  slender 
reeds  stand  up 
distinctly  from 
the  background,  an  effeCt  gained,  of 
course,  by  focussing  for  them  alone, 
and  letting  the  rest  take  care  of  itself, 
the  only  means  by  which  a  pictorial 
representation  of  a  view  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  As  it  stands  this  photograph 
lays  all  its  claim  to  merit  on  these 
reeds,  and  on  the  atmospheric  effeCt 
obtained,  although  the  composition 
is  not  bad.  What  Surface  will  now 
have  to  do  will  be  to  find  out  the 


scheme  of  sky  best  suited  to  his  theme 
and  other  details  of  after-treatment. 
He  has  a  notion  that  if  he  adds  pehaps 
half  as  much  again  to  the  sky,  and 
cuts  off  the  whole  of  the  left-hand  side, 

The  Morning  Mist  that  Hangs  about  the  Trees. 

Eland. 
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say  half  an  inch  from  the  prow  of  the 
boat,  he  will  produce  something  worth 
looking  at. 

“The  Morning  Mist  that  Hangs  about 
the  Trees, ’’was  manufactured  by  Eland, 
and  although  it  renders  the  effect  as  he 
saw  it  moderately  well,  the  luminosity 
and  transparency  are  somewhat  lost. 
As  he  looked  at  this  scene  with  one  eye 
shut,  those  trees,  with  their  thick  upper 


a  fog  on  the  focussing  screen,  that  the 
artist  having  no  backed  plate  was  reluc¬ 
tantly  compelled  to  seek  out  the  next 
best  place.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  foolish 
thing  not  to  take  with  you  these  backed 
plates.  It  is  very  likely  they  may  not 
be  wanted,  but  it  is  cruel  when  they  are, 
and  are  not  within  reach,  and  one  has 
to  leave  a  Salon  picture  wasting  its 
sweetness  on  the  country  air. 


branches  and  graceful  trunks,  stood 
out  with  inky  blackness  against  the 
brightness  of  the  rising  sun  beyond. 
Now  there  was  one  position  from 
which  he  could  have  got  this  effect, 
but,  alas,  that  objedt  which  poets  love 
to  call  the  orb  of  day,  shone  through 
the  branches  so  brightly  and  cast  such 


“  The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and 
men  gang  aft  a-gley,”  and  the  brightest 
dawn  is  often  succeeded  by  heavy 
clouds.  While  that  tender  mist  hung 
about  we  made  several  exposures 
which  were  more  or  less  satisfactory, 
and  then  we  withdrew  to  breakfast  at 
a  friendly  hospice.  We  dallied,  alas, 
too  long,  for  when  we  came  forth  the 
bright  sky  had  gone,  and  the  mist  had 
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gone,  and  there  was  a  slight  wind,  with 
an  all-round  mugginess.  Thus  was 
our  work  for  a  time  stopped,  and 
although  the  dulness  in  itself  might 
have  given  us  something  pictorial  with 
a  longer  exposure,  the  wind,  which 
made  the  trees 
wobble  like  old- 
fashioned  funeral 
plumes,  said 
“No,”  most  de¬ 
cidedly.  Eland, 
however,  being 
determined  not 
to  be  baulked, 
made  his  ex¬ 
posure  on  the 
stock  view  afore¬ 
mentioned,  with 
only  a  moder¬ 
ately  successful 
result,  even  when 
powerful  clouds 
from  another 
negative  were 
printed  in. 

Somehow  or 
other  the  photo¬ 
graph  fails  where  the  artist  would 
have  been  able  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  charming.  For  instance,  the 
foreground  of  plain  water  was  an 
eyesore,  which  it  was  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  overcome,  while  the  dulness 
before  mentioned  has  produced  that 
one  plane  effeCt  which  is  so  undesir¬ 
able.  The  camera  legs  were  lowered, 


and  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  situations 
tried,  but  with  no  effect.  Had  the 
lighting  been  very  striking  indeed,  had 
the  field  or  “mgs”  m  the  middle  distance 
been  brilliantly  illuminated,  while  the 


church  and  the  houses  in  the  back¬ 
ground  had  stood  out  darkly  against 
the  sky,  a  more  pictorial'  effedt  would 
no  doubt  have  shown  itself,  but  no 
matter  how  faked  or  dodged,  this 
material  would  only  produce  a  picture 


in  the  hands  of  an  artist,  who  could 
extenuate  and  add  as  he  thought  fit. 

Pidtorial  photography  then  being  out 
of  the  question,  we  decided  to  devote 
the  day  to  merely  topographical  render¬ 
ing  of  objeCts  of  interest  in  and  about 
the  church  and  the  village,  and  it  was 
not  till  evening  that  the  thoughts  of 
pictures  for  field  day  reproductions  could 
be  entertained.  Very  luckily  towards 
sundown,  the  wind  sank,  and  Surface 
once  more  did  battle  with  the  pictorial 
elements,  and  produced  three  nice 
little  effeCts,  being  especially  lucky  as 
regards  sky.  The  first,  “The  Corn 
Field,”  is  happy  in  the  matter  of 
composition.  Notice  how  charmingly 
the  shocks  of  corn  and  the  furrow  lines 
lead  the  eye  right  into  the  distance, 
and  how  the  effeCt  of  an  autumn 
twilight  is  obtained  through  the  high¬ 
lights  falling  upon  the  stubble  lines. 
The  “sky”  itself  was  present  at  the 
time  the  foreground  portion  of  the 
picture  was  taken,  but  in  order  to 
obtain  a  fuller  exposure  for  the  bottom 
half,  another  plate  was  expended  on 
the  rendering  of  the  clouds.  The 
exposure  in  the  first  instance  was 
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forty  seconds  and  in  the  second,  four 
seconds.  “The  Last  Load”  is  of  a 
similar  character,  being  low  in  tone 
and  sombre  in  effeCt,  while  the  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  leading  lines  are 
supplied  by  the  cart  ruts.  The  remarks 
with  regard  to  sky  apply  to  this  print 
as  well  as  to  the  preceding  one,  two 
negatives  being  utilized.  And  lastly, 
as  a  tail-piece  comes  Surface’s  “  Last 
Gleam.”  This  was  taken  as  we 
wended  our  way  homewards,  and  had 
thirty  seconds’  exposure,  and  one 


cannot  but  admit  that  it  gives  the  idea 
of  “twilight,  and  then  the  dark”  most 
strongly.  It  was  only  an  ordinary 
common  country  cottage  and  windmill 
scene,  which  would  have  been  piCtori- 
ally  a  miserable  failure  if  treated  in 
broad  mid-day  sunlight.  The  darkness 
was  kind  to  it,  however,  and  cloaked 
up  its  undesirable  details,  making  it 
appear  pictorial.  Kind  darkness, 
once  the  bane  of  the  photographer’s 
existence,  now  one  of  his  greatest  aids 
to  pictorial  effeCt ! 


LEAVES  FROM  THE 

DIARY  OF  A 

PHILOSOPHICAL 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

By  Himself. 

JUNE  1 8th.  Developed  the  plates 
exposed  on  Saturday  and  filled 
the  slides  with  some  new  rapid 
plates  I  bought  on  my  way  from 
town,  ready  for  to-morrow  evening. 
Saturday’s  work  is  better  than  I  ex¬ 
pected,  five  good  negatives  out  of  six 
exposures.  The  best  seems  to  be  one 
which  I  took  at  Martin’s  recom¬ 
mendation — a  cluster  of  farm  buildings, 
the  last  I  exposed,  so  late  that  I  never 
thought  that  there  would  be  anything 
at  all  on  the  plate.  But  he  was  very 
certain  about  it,  told  me  to  give  forty- 
five  seconds’  exposure,  and  develop 
fully.  Having  obeyed  his  instructions, 
I  am  anxious  to  get  a  print  off  and  see 
what  the  thing  looks  like.  The  sky  is 
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beautiful,  but  there  is  very  little  detail 
in  the  houses  or  the  foreground. 
Martin  said  that  would  be  all  right, 
the  picture  would  look  like  twilight. 
He  seems  to  have  a  good  idea  of  what 
things  will  look  like  when  they  are 
finished ;  I  never  can  see  beyond  the 
appearance  of  the  scene  when  I 
am  taking  it.  I  suppose  that  will 
come  with  practice.  Anyhow  photo¬ 
graphy  seems  interesting  and  I  am 
uncommonly  fond  of  it.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  learn  all  the  processes  of 
printing,  and  lantern  slide  making, 
and  enlarging,  the  use  of  different 
developers  and  so  on.  I  slipped  up 
to  Hayling’s  with  two  prints  direCtly 
after  tea  to-night — he  was  famously 
suited  with  them,  and  wanted  me  to 
take  the  children  separately.  I  pro¬ 
mised  to  go  up  some  fine  day.  It’s 
rather  bothering  me  to  know  what  to 
do  to-morrow  about  Miss  Potter  and 
her  sister,  I  mean  how  to  arrange 
them.  I  stopped  to  have  a  look  at 
Leblanc’s  show  case  to-day.  He 
always  takes  people  seated  or  standing 
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at  a  table, 
sometimes 
with  a  book 
in  thehands. 
I  shall  try 
that  ar¬ 
rangement. 

June  19th. 
It  is  10-30, 

I  have  just 
developed 
my  plates. 
Cannot  say  much  about  them,  some 
appear  all  right,  others  thin.  Perhaps 
it  is  under-exposure.  They  were  all 
taken  between  six  and  half-past,  and 
the  sun  was  well  up  in  the  sky.  There, 
are  six  negatives  in  all,  two  of  the  girls 
together,  two  of  Millie  alone,  and  two 
of  Alice.  I  would  have  preferred  to 
have  used  the  whole  six  on  Millie, 
but  Alice  might  have  felt  hurt,  and 
such  behaviour  would 
have  been  too  shabby 
for  anything.  Tom 
annoyed  me  furiously, 
wanted  to  arrange  them 
and  kept  shouting  out 
that  they  could  not  keep 
still  long  enough.  He 
might  have  kept  out  of 
the  way,  especially  as  he 
objected  to  photograph¬ 
ing  them  himself.  I 
must  go  to  bed,  as  it 
is  my  intention  to  get 
up  at  five  o’clock,  and  print  from  the 
negatives. 

June  20th.  1  was  awake  soon  after 

four  this  morning,  and  crept  down 
quietly  before  five.  I  put  the  neg¬ 
atives  out  to  print,  and  fiddled  about 
until  the  paper  began  to  darken.  To 
my  dismay  the  paper  stuck  to  one  of 
the  negatives.  1  had  been  in  such  a 
hurry  to  get  the  thing  done  that  I 
did  not  notice  the  negative  had  a  damp 
patch  in  the  middle,  unfortunately 
just  at  Millie’s  face.  I  believe  it  was 
the  best  negative  of  the  lot,  but  it  is 
spoiled  completely,  worse  luck.  Now 
there  is  only  one,  and  that  not  par¬ 
ticularly  good.  Well,  the  photographs 
are  so-so,  perhaps  I  can,  with  care, 
get  some  better  prints  from  the  neg¬ 
atives,  but  on  the  whole  the  result  is 
disappointing.  Alice  has  a  white 
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mark  on  the  right  eye  in  one  of  them, 
like  Chirgwin,  the  white-eyed  Kaffir, 
and  Millie’s  hat  hides  half  her  sister’s 
face  from  view  in  No.  2.  The  next 
of  Millie  alone  is  very,  very  thin,  and  the 
trees  behind  are  as  black  as  thunder¬ 
clouds.  No.  4  was  the  damaged  one, 
quite  useless,  so  I  smashed  it.  Nos. 
5  and  6  of  Alice  are  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  bunch.  I  don’t  feel  particularly 
anxious  to  show  them  to  anybody. 
Happy  thought!  I’ll  ask  Philip 
Martin’s  opinion.  He  invited  me  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  with  him  on 
Thursday  evening  (that’s  to-morrow, 
of  course).  He  might  be  able  to 
suggest  some  method  of  improving  the 
negatives,  or  give  me  a  hint  how  to 
manage  better  if  I  try  again.  Coming 
from  town  this  afternoon  I  overtook 
Miss  Potter.  Of  course,  she  inquired 
what  the  photographs  were  like  and  I 
was  compelled  to  admit 
with  chagrin,  that  my 
work  had  turned  out 
badly.  I  had  to 
promise,  however,  to 
take  them  down  for  her 
to  see  sometime  soon. 
She  had  been  to  the 
book  -  seller’s  to  buy 
Shirley.  “Have  you 
read  many  of  Charlotte 
Bronte’s  books,  Mr. 
Maybury ?”  she  queried. 
I  confessed  to  being 
totally  unacquainted  with  them,  and 
felt  rather  ashamed  in  admitting  my 
ignorance.  “  If  you  like,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “I’ll  lend  you  this  after  I’ve 
read  it  again  myself.  1  got  it  out  of 
the  school  library  four  or  five  years 
ago,  and  thought  then  how  I  should 
like  to  read  it  again  after  a  time.”  I 
thanked  her  and  said  how  awfully 
pleased  I  should  be — and  nearly  added 
— “to  read  any  book  whose  pages  you 
have  turned.’ 

We  parted 
at  the  gate 
of  their 
house,  and 
I  wondered 
all  the  way 
home,  how 
it  was  that 
time  seemed 
to  fly  so  fast 
when  in  her 
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company.  I’d  give  a  five-pound  note 
to  know  what  she  thinks  of  me.  It  is 
so  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  girl’s  opinion 
when  custom  compels  her  to  conceal  it 
almost  entirely.  One  thing  is  certain, 
my  photograghy  cannot  be  regarded 
very  favourably  by  one  who  is  appar¬ 
ently  a  good  judge  of  most  things.  I 
shall  have  to  improve  somehow. 

(To  be  continued). 


TWO  EXHIBITIONS. 

URING  May  of  every  year,  it  is 
the  custom  of  most  draughts¬ 
men  and  painters  to  make  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  great  Metropolis,  a 
pilgrimage  undertaken  for  the  love  of 
art,  the  Mecca  being  the  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  at  Burlington  House.  Not  to 
visit  this  show  is  considered  among  the 
wielders  of  the  brush  to  be  a  sign  of 
want  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  him 
who  fails  to  attend,  and  he  naturally, 
so  to  speak,  loses  caste  through  not 
knowing  what  is  on  the  tapis,  and  how 
other  workers  in  his  own  line  are  im¬ 
proving  or  retrograding.  Now,  I 
wonder  how  many  junior  photographers 
there  are  who  ever  for  a  moment  think 
of  journeying  up  to  town  to  see  the 
two  great  exhibitions  of  our  craft,  the 
Pall  Mall  Show,  and  that  held  in  the 
Dudley  Gallery,  which  are  as  important 
to  us  as  the  Royal  Academy  is  to  a 
draughtsman.  The  more  advanced 
workers,  I  do  not  doubt,  make  a  point 
of  looking  round,  but  the  students,  alas, 
do  not  seem  inclined  to  bother,  and 
evidently  consider  that  the  trouble  or 
expense  attendant  upon  such  an  under¬ 
taking  is  not  fully  repaid  by  any  benefit 
they  may  get.  This  is  of  course  non¬ 
sense.  If  it  is  intended  to  turn  out 
good  work,  to  be  up  with  the  times, 
and  to  know  what  advances  are  being 
made,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
these  two  representative  shows  should 
be  visited,  if  one  does  not  wish  to  “  get 
left,”  as  the  American  would  expres¬ 
sively  put  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  stroll 
through  either  of  these  picture  galleries 
is  an  education  to  the  average  country 
photographer,  as  opening  his  eyes  to 
the  possibility  of  the  art  in  a  way 
which  a  local  exhibition  contributed  to 


by  local  men  could  not  possibly  do. 
Here  one  gets  so  many  styles,  and  so 
many  ways  of  treating  a  subject,  such 
a  lesson  on  the  art  of  framing  and 
mounting,  that  these  two  last  alone 
would  merit  the  expending  of  no  small 
amount  to  be  able  to  examine  them 
and  take  notes. 

What  first  of  all  would  strike  a 
beginner  on  entering,  say  the  Pall  Mall 
Gallery  ?  Certainly  the  lack  of 
glaring  white  mounts.  There  are 
undoubtedly  a  great  many  who  have 
seen  their  way  to  eliminating  the  white 
cardboard  desert  which  was  wont 
to  surround  our  prints,  but  there  are 
still  a  vast  number  who  seem  to 
consider  that  as  much  white  margin 
as  photograph  is  absolutely  necessary 
when  sending  in  for  an  exhibition,  with 
the  result  that  provincial  club  shows 
as  a  rule  cover  a  great  deal  of  wall 
space,  which  might  better  have  been 
filled  with  examples  of  photographic 
rather  than  stationer’s  art.  The 
close-up  frame  has,  even  at  the  Royal 
Society’s  Gallery,  ousted  the  broad 
white  margin  that  was  at  one  time 
a  leading  feature,  with  the  result  that 
the  pictures  appear  much  more  brilliant 
in  the  matter  of  their  high-lights, 
through  these  same  high-lights  not 
having  to  fight  with  a  powerful  rival 
in  the- shape  of  a  pure  white  marginal 
band. 

Another  striking  feature  is  the 
“  texture  ”  and  processes  used.  Glossy 
prints  are,  of  course,  altogether  out  of 
it,  for  I  do  not  think  that  I  noticed  a 
single  glossy  print  in  either  of  the 
exhibitions.  Platinotype  makes  a  good 
display,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
employment  of  warmer  tones,  there¬ 
fore  even  platinotype  does  not  prevail 
in  its  grey  and  black  shades,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  warm  bath 
sepia  process  has  been  resorted  to. 
Carbon  I  should  say  holds  the  highest 
position.  Carbon  transferred  on  to  all 
sorts  of  surfaces,  from  smooth  ones 
which  give  practically  the  appearance 
of  P.O.P.  to  artist’s  canvas,  which  in 
one  or  two  instances  has  been  employed 
with  great  effeCt. 

It  is  the  custom  of  those  who  do  not 
know,  to  imagine  that  at  the  Salon 
fuzziness  is  absolutely  essential.  There 
could  not  possibly  be  a  greater  error 
than  this.  It  is  not  fuzziness  which  is 


aimed  at,  but  a  rendering  of  atmo¬ 
sphere.  A  photograph  may  be  abso¬ 
lutely  sharp  in  some  portions,  and  yet 
this  atmospheric  effedt  can  be  present 
also,  the  crispness  of  detail  in  the 
accentuated  parts  only  giving  strength 
and  a  sense  of  reality,  which  could  not 
be  gained  if  the  whole  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  were  reeking  with  detail.  An 
indistinct  photograph,  which  is  pain¬ 
fully  indistinCt  cannot  be  considered  a 
success.  It  is  only  a  certain  amount 
of  indistinctness'  that  is  required,  but 
if  this  certain  amount  is  absent,  a 
picture  cannot  possibly  result.  This 
year  the  monstrosities  which  may  per¬ 
haps  in  earlier  times  have  endangered 
the  character  of  the  Salon  as  a  serious 
exhibition,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
almost  entire  absence,  and  although 


some  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  Salon 
for  1897  contains  no  specially  striking 
work,  the  average  all  round  is  a  vast 
improvement. 

One  more  thing  which  is  worthy  of 
note  is  the  paucity  of  genre  studies. 
There  are  very  few  workers  indeed 
nowadays  who  care  to  tackle  the  por¬ 
trayal  by  photography  of  the  human 
form  divine,  and  the  result  is  that  there 
is  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
attempts  in  this  direction  at  either  of 
the  exhibitions.  This  is  perhaps  to  be 
regretted,  but  the  thing  cuts  both 
ways.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
miserable  failures  in  past  years  in  this 
particular  branch,  the  limits  of  which 
are  unfortunately  extremely  narrow, 
and  it  is  therefore  perhaps  as  well  not 
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to  court  that  defeat  which  must  cotne 
if  one  is  not  absolutely  certain  of  one’s 
ground. 

And  finally,  another  point  which 
may  be  learnt  by  visiting  the  shows  is 
the  advance  which  has  been  made  in 
colour  photography.  At  the  Pall  Mall 
Gallery  there  is  a  little  machine  which 
must  be  a  revelation  to  half  the  photo¬ 
graphers  in  England.  It  is  something 
like  a  stereoscope  outside,  but  when 
one  looks  in,  one  sees  not  only  stereo¬ 
scopic  effeCt,  but  absolutely  correCt 
colouring — bright  colouring,  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  correCt.  This  wonderful 
machine  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Ives, 
and  unfortunately  it  has  not  got  so 
much  into  the  provinces  as  yet  as  it 
ought  to  do,  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  I  feel  certain  it  would  make  the 
fortune  of  any 
society  who 
cared  to  have  it 
for  their  soiree, 
and  charge  a 
small  sum  for  a 
peep,  for  it  is 
much  more 
wonderful  and 
much  more  in¬ 
teresting  than 
any  cinemato¬ 
graph  I  have 
ever  seen.  The 
reader  must  not, 
however,  run 
away  with  the 
idea  that  this  is 
photography  in  natural  colours  as 
ordinarily  accepted,  for  it  is  not,  but 
merely  a  very  clever  arrangement  of 
divers  colour  screens  which  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  tinting.  At  the  Salon  we 
find  some  more  colour  photographs 
apparently  by  the  gum  bichromate 
process.  These  of  course  are  not  nearly 
as  marvellous,  and  in  my  opinion  are  a 
poor  mixture  of  photography  and  the 
colourist’s  art,  for  the  dusting  on  of 
three  or  four  colours  by  hand,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  brush,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
photography.  These  prints,  however, 
are  well  worth  looking  at,  although  I 
do  not  think  the  method  will  ever  find 
great  favour,  because  the  persons  who 
make  it  successful  must  in  themselves 
be  artists,  and  could  therefore  get  the 
same  result  with  about  half  the  trouble 
in  water  colour.  Peter  Eland. 


A  HALF- PLATE 
NEGATIVE  CABINET. 
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By  Charles  Mosley. 

IN  following  his  hobby  the  amateur 
photographer  finds  .  that  there 
gradually  accumulates  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  mass  of  all  kinds  of  waste 
material,  and  he,  as  a  rule,  hails  with 
delight  any  advice  as  to  utilizing  the 
same  to  the  best  advantage. 


Among  these  accumulations  plate 
boxes  form  no  small  item,  and  I  pur¬ 
pose  setting  forth,  as  clearly  as  I  can, 
a  method  by  which  some  may  be 
brought  into  use. 

Take  half-a-dozen  half-plate  boxes 
and  lids  and  cut  out  from  each  one  of 
the  short  ends :  you  have  now  twelve 
trays  like  fig.  i.  Next  make  of  stout 
cardboard  or  wood,  a  case  like  fig.  2. 
One  may  exercise  his  own  artistic 


abilities  in  the  outside  embellishment 
thereof,  the  only  essential  being  that 
the  inside  measurement  should  be  as 
follows  :  Height  10  inches,  width  six 
and  a  half  inches,  depth  seven  inches. 

This  done  take  the  twelve  trays ; 
six  of  them  will  be  found  rather  larger 
than  the  others,  therefore  keep  each 
size  separate,  and  use  the  larger  ones 
first.  Brush  one  long  side  and  the 


short  side  of  one  of  these  trays  over 
with  glue,  and  place  in  the  bottom 
corner  of  the  case,  then  treat  another 
in  the  same  way  and  put  it  next,  and 


so  on  until  six  are  done,  when  the 
bottom  half  of  the  case  will  be  full. 

Repeat  this  process  with  the  second 
half-dozen  trays,  in  these  glueing  both 
long  sides,  and  place  them  in  the  top 
half  of  the  case. 

You  will  now  have  twelve  pigeon 
holes,  each  of  which  will  hold  a  dozen 
negatives  (which,  by  the  by,  should 
be  in  envelopes  for  protection). 

A  door  fixed  to  the  case  will  keep 
dust  away,  and  the  negatives  may  be 
numbered  consecutively,  corresponding 
numbers  being  entered  into  a  book 
where  full  particulars  should  be  kept 
as  to  the  plate,  lens,  exposure,  plate, 
light,  etc.,  etc. 

A  cabinet  made  thus  takes  up  little 
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room  and  keeps  one’s  negatives  to¬ 
gether,  instead  of  having  some  in  this 
box,  and  some  in  that,  and  some 
somewhere  else. 
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Of  course,  the  boxes  sent  out  by 
various  plate  makers  vary  slightly,  the 
dimensions  here  given  being  for 
those  of  the  Ilford  plates,  which  I 
always  use,  but  the  method  of  con¬ 
struction  is  the  same,  and  can  be 
adapted  for  quarter-plate  or  any  other 
size  by  varying  the  size  of  the  outside 
case. 


STEP  BY  STEP. 

Matthew  Surface. 

The  exadl  pra&ical  details  of  procedure  and  manipu¬ 
lation  necessary  in  elementary  photographic  processes 
of  development,  printing,  etc.  Intended  for  novices 
who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  friend  to  guide  them. 

NO.  4.  Printing  and  Toning  of 
Gelatino-Chloride  Paper. — 
Put  a  piece  of  sensitized  paper 
behind  a  negative  in  the  printing  frame. 
Be  sure  that  the  printing  frame  has  a 
pad  either  of  paper  or  cloth  between 
the  back  and  the  print,  and  that  the 
springs  fit  fairly  tightly,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  sensitive  paper  shall  be  in 
contaCt  with  the  negative.  Place  at  a 
window  to  print,  not  in  the  sunlight, 
and  not  where  the  shadow  of  the  cross¬ 
bar  or  the  window  frame  will  interrupt 
the  direCt  passage  of  the  light.  The 
print  should  be  done  in  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  according  to  the 
density  of  the  negative  and  the  aCtinic 
power  of  light  on  the  day  in  question. 
Print  rather  deeper  than  the  print  is 
ultimately  desired  to  appear,  as  it  will 
“go  off”  a  little  in  toning  and  fixing. 
When  by  the  procedure  described 
sufficient  prints  have  been  accumulated 
to  make  it  worth  while  toning  (it  is 
hardly  worth  beginning  for  less  than 
six),  prepare  for  toning  as  follows  : — • 
Take  a  1.5  grain  tube  of  gold  chloride 
and  place  it  in  a  small  stoppered  bottle 
which  you  have  previously  gauged  to 
hold  not  less  than  15  drs.  of  water. 
Shake  the  bottle  till  the  glass  tube 
breaks  or  break  it  inside  the  bottle 
with  a  glass  stirring  rod.  Then  pour 
in  exactly  15  drs.  of  water  and  you 
will  have  a  solution  of  gold  chloride 
containing  one  grain  to  each  dram  of 
water.  This  method  is  much  better 
than  attempting  to  weigh  out  a  small 
quantity  of  the  crystallized  gold 
chloride.  When  the  gold  chloride 
solution  is  ready,  measure  into  a 


perfectly  clean  glass  stoppered  bottle, 
16  ozs.  of  water  and  add  to  it  30  grs. 
ammonium  sulphocyanide  and  2-J-  grs. 
of  chloride  of  gold,  i.e.,  2^  drs.  of  the 
solution  of  gold  chloride.  Shake  well, 
and  the  toning  solution  is  ready  for 
use.  Be  very  certain  that  all  measures, 
bottles,  etc.,  used  for  mixing  the  toning 
bath  are  absolutely  clean,  or  stained 
prints  may  be  the  result. 

Now  for  the  process  of  toning. 
First  wash  the  prints  thoroughly 
through  two  or  three  changes  of  water 
in  order  to  remove  the  surplus  silver, 
allowing  them  to  soak  two  or  three 
minutes  in  each.  Have  dishes  ready 
in  a  row  in  the  following  order.  1, 
Toning;  2,  water;  3,  fixing;  4,  water. 
Half  fill  the  first  dish  with  the  toning 
solution  to  cover  the  prints  well.  If  a 
very  large  number  of  prints  have  to  be 
treated,  take  not  more  than  a  dozen  at 
one  time.  Put  them  singly  into  the 
solution,  making  sure  that  each  is 
thoroughly  wetted.  When  all  are  in, 
turn  them  over  separately,  beginning 
with  the  bottom  one.  Repeat  this  until 
they  are  of  the  desired  tone,  about  five 
or  six  minutes,  and  then  put  them 
into  the  dish  of  water.  Wash  them 
thoroughly,  changing  the  water  two  or 
three  times,  and  remove  them  to  the 
fixing  bath.  From  ten  to  twelve 
minutes  will  suffice  for  the  fixing,  but 
when  finished  they  should  have  no 
mottled  appearance  when  examined 
by  transmitted  light.  From  the  fixing 
bath,  transfer  them  once  more  to  water, 
give  them  one  wash  in  this  to  remove 
the  strongest  of  the  hypo,  then  put 
them  into  fresh  running  water  and 
leave  them  for  about  two  or  two  and  a 
half  hours,  giving  them  an  occasional 
turn  over.  If  a  second  lot  should 
have  to  be  toned,  it  is  better  after  the 
first  batch  is  in  the  fixing  bath  to  keep 
the  right  hand  exclusively  for  the  latter, 
and  to  do  the  toning  and  washing  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  left,  as  the  slightest  trace 
of  hypo  in  the  toning  bath  will  com¬ 
pletely  ruin  the  prints.  In  this  way, 
the  second  lot  can  be  toned  while  the 
first  is  being  fixed.  It  is  well  to 
handle  the  prints  by  the  corners  as  far 
as  possible.  The  toning  bath  should  not 
be  colder  than  the  temperature  of  an 
ordinary  room  during  summer,  that  is 
about  65°  Fi  Toning  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  on  looking  through  the 
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print,  the  dark  parts  are  decidedly 
purple,  that  is,  if  a  purple  tone  is 
required.  If  a  brown  tone  is  desired, 
then  the  dark  parts  should  only  have 
a  faint  purple  tinge. 

For  fixing,  a  weak  solution  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  should  be  employed, 
say  about 

Hypo  .  .  2  ozs. 

Water  .  20  ,, 

The  fixing  bath  should  be  alkaline, 
that  is  to  say,  it  should  turn  red  litmus 
paper  blue. 

Fixing  should  take  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  If  the  hypo  is  acid, 
add  a  few  drops  of  strong  ammonia 
until  it  becomes  alkaline.  Allow  the 
solution  to  stand  for  a  while,  and  filter 
through  cloth. 

Gelatino-chloride  paper  seems  to  be 
very  popular  at  present,  but  our  advice 
to  those  who  are  not  prepossessed  in 
its  favour  is  to  try  some  other  process, 
either  bromide  or  platinotype.  We 
consider  that  either  of  them  is  easier, 
and  can  be  practised  with  more  cer¬ 
tainty  of  producing  in  the  end  more 
artistic  results. 

Next  month  we  shall  describe  the 
process  of  printing  and  developing 
gelatino-bromide  paper. 


SOME  NOTES  ON 
THE  HAND  CAMERA 
AND  ITS  USE. 

HE  Camera. — The  simpler  the 
camera  the  better.  The  most 
essential  features  are,  a  first- 
class  lens,  a  good  large  finder,  a  focus¬ 
sing  scale,  and  a. reliable  shutter.  It 
is  of  little  consequence  whether  the 
plates  are  carried  in  a  magazine  or  in 
separate  slides.  Should  the  camera 
be  required  for  photographing  children 
at  the  seaside,  Punch  and  Judy  shows, 
or  other  similar  subjects,  it  is  perhaps 
more  desirable  to  have  the  plates  in  a 
magazine,  so  that  a  dozen  or  more 
may  be  rattled  off  in  as  many  minutes. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  slides  are  used, 
few  or  many  plates,  of  one  speed  or 
several,  can  be  taken  out  together,  and 
exposed  as  the  character  or  conditions 
of  the  subject  demand. 

The  Lens. — For  all-round  work  a 


rectilinear  of  five  or  six  inches  focus 
for  a  quarter  plate  will  be  found  to 
answer  best.  Some  advocate  the  use 
of  lenses  of  much  longer  foci,  while 
others  prefer  to  adopt  those  of  3-J  or 
4  inches  focus.  It  is  better  to  avoid 
either  extreme.  The  lens  should  work 
with  a  large  focal  aperture,  certainly 
not  smaller  than//8,and  preferably  one 
which  will  give  clear  definition  at  //5'6. 

Finders. — These  must  be  large  and 
accurately  adjusted  to  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens,  so  that  one  may  see  easily 
an  exaCt  counterpart  of  what  will 
appear  on  the  plate. 

Shutter. — It  is  rarely  the  case  that 
a  shorter  exposure  is  required  than 
say  the  tenth  part  of  a  second.  The 
shutter  should  be  easily  adjustable  to 


varying  speeds,  not  too  complicated, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the 
maximum  of  light  to  pass  with  a 
minimum  of  vibration. 

Exposure  and  Development.  — 
Plates  are  now  obtainable  at  so  high  a 
speed  that  it  is  possible  to  make  proper 
exposures  even  on  cloudy  days, 
especially  in  conjunction  with  a  lens 
working  at  // 8  or  // 5.  With  these 
modern  improvements  there  is  no  time 
of  year  when  we  need  be  prevented 
from  using  hand  cameras,  and  indeed 
for  landscape  work  late  autumn  and 
winter  time  are  just  as  prolific  of 
subjects,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  mid¬ 
summer  months.  We  see  too  many 
over-exposed  hard  pictures  taken  in 

Country  Lane  Competition.  Certificate. 

A.  P.  Watson.  The  Way  Home.  Sheffield. 
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broad  sunlight,  and  too  few  repre¬ 
senting  leafy  autumn,  bleak  November, 
or  the  snowy  season  of  the  year.  In 
development  remember  that  when  the 
plates  are  believed  to  be  under-exposed, 
a  diluted  developer  should  be  used. 
For  extremely  short  exposures,  the  late 
Mr.  Edgar  Pickard,  of  the  Thornton- 
Pickard  Co.,  specially  recommended 
the  following  treatment  : — 

For  the  developer  use  the  three 
necessary  constituents  only,  viz.,  dry 
pyro,  ammonia  and  bromide  in  the 


following  proportions  : 

Pyrogallic  acid  (dry) .  2  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium  ....  1  grain. 

Liquid  ammonia,  -88o  ....  2  minims. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


(The  bromide  and  the  ammonia  are 
conveniently  kept  as  10  per  cent,  solu¬ 
tions).  Take  an  ordinary  ammonia  and 
pyro  developer  (such  as  the  above)  and 
dilute  it  with  five  times  the  usual  bulk 
of  water ;  development  will  be  very 
slow,  but  details  should  appear  all  over 
the  plate.  In  twenty  minutes  add  an 
amount  of  ammonia  equal  to  25  percent, 
of  that  already  used,  to  make  up  for  that 
which  has  evaporated.  Repeat  the 
same  at  the  end  of  the  next  twenty 
minutes.  After  the  developer  has 
been  used  for  about  an  hour,  replace 
it  by  another  made  up  as  at  first,  and 
continue  the  operation  in  the  same 
manner.  After  the  developer  has  been 
used  for  about  an  hour,  replace  it  by 
another  made  up  as  at  first,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  operation  in  the  same  manner. 
After  two  hours  probably  no  further 
detail  may  be  coaxed  out,  but  we  have 
sometimes  continued  for  three  hours. 
Very  often  sufficient  density  is  obtained 
at  the  end  of  two  hours  (and  much 
sooner,  except  in  extreme  cases),  but, 
if  not,  sufficient  density  may  be 
obtained  by  applying  a  normal  de¬ 
veloper  for  a  short  time. 

We  have  recently  obtained  good 
results  with  an  amidol  developer.  For 
extremely  short  exposures  the  de¬ 
veloper  is  made  up  as  recommended 
by  the  makers(using  the  amidol  powder 
dry),  but  we  dilute  it  with  five  times 
its  bulk  in  water.  We  can  highly 
recommend  this  developer  in  most 
cases,  as  it  is  simpler  to  use  than 
pyro,  owing  to  the  faCt  that  it  does 
not  necessitate  so  much  rocking  of  the 
dish  during  prolonged  development. 


ENLARGEMENTS  BY 
AMATEURS 

By  R.  R.  B ouv land. 

ONE  branch  of  the  beautiful  art- 
science — photography — which 
is  within  comparatively  easy 
reach  of  the  amateur,  is  not  made  as 
much  of  as  it  deserves  to  be,  both  for 
its  possibility  of  pleasure-giving  power 
and  in  its  opening  a  way  for  economy. 
It  is  the  process  of  enlargement,  a 
process  greatly  abused  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  way  by  the  production  of  a 
mass  of  very  displeasing  portraits 
spoiled  by  the  misapplication  of  crayon 
or  brush  in  the  hands  of  unskilful 
workmen,  catering  to  the  trade  of 
people  whose  taste  has  been  spoiled 
by  the  blandishments  of  salesmen  who 
“talk-up”  pictures  in  gaudy  frames, 
the  portraits  being  mostly  hard  and 
stiff  lines  worked  up  on  a  basis  of  the 
bromide  enlargement  and  ruined  in  the 
working  up.  This  is  not  the  kind  of 
work  to  which  I  refer,  but  1  do  refer 
to  the  production  of  large  photographs, 
choice  views,  landscapes,  for  orna¬ 
mental  and  decorative  purposes,  which 
show  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  artist. 

There  are  many  negatives  of  only 
31/4x41  /4"  or  4  x  5  inches  in  size,  each 
of  which  has  the  complete  germ  of  a 
landscape,  good  perspective,  correct 
light  and  shade,  proper  composition, 
with  detail  so  perfect  that  the  loss  of 
its  fine  definition  through  the  process 
of  enlargement  only  gives  an  artistic 
softness  to  the  enlarged  picture.  Such 
a  picture  properly  matted  and  framed 
makes  a  gift  which  is  worthy  both  the 
art  of  the  giver  and  the  thanks  of  the 
recipient.  The  economical  feature  is 
found  in  this:  i.e.,  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  amateur  to  desire  a 
camera  larger  than  the  usual  “5x4”; 
his  ambition  reaches  out  to  the  10x8 
size,  of  plate  and  print,  while  in  all 
ways  the  use  of  a  10x8  view  camera 
is  an  expensive  luxury.  New  trays, 
larger  quantities  of  chemicals,  paper, 
become  a  large  item  of  expense,  card 
mounts  also,  and  the  result  (possibly  a 
good  one)  is  the  production  of  fewer 
pictures,  there  is  less  experimenting 
and  many  desired  views  are  not  taken, 
but  when  the  5x4  camera  is  used, 
about  eight  times  as  many  negatives 
can  be  produced  at  the  same  expense, 
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and  of  these  the  choice  can  be  used  to 
make  enlargements  from,  thus  in  the 
case  of  all  desirable  views,  the  10x8 
size  may  be  reached  by  a  less  expen¬ 
sive  road,  and  the  size  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  10x8  but  is  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  operator. 

Again  the  enlargement  may  be  made 
from  the  choice  part  of  the  negative, 
the  undesirable  edge  or  corner  may  be 
left  out  or  the  proportion  of  the  com¬ 
position  changed,  a  weak  negative  may 
be  made  to  produce  a  strong  print  by 
proper  exposure  and  development  of 
the  enlarged  pidture. 

A  peculiar  faCt  also  I  have  noted, 
to  wit : — that  in  a  properly  illuminated, 
focussed,  exposed  and  developed  en¬ 
largement  the  perspective  of  the 
picture  seems  to  be  improved,  there  is 
a  sort  of  stereoscopic  effeCt,  such  as  is 
obtained  by  looking  at  a  print  through 
a  good  reading  glass,  and  all  objeCts 
in  the  distance  seem  to  be  much 
brought  out,  as  in  viewing  a  scene 
through  a  telescope. 

These  are  the  main  points,  and  I 
will  say  as  to  the  details  that  there  is 
great  pleasure  in  making  the  enlarge¬ 
ments,  the  learning  how  is  a  pleasant 
process.  The  first  requisite  is  the 
enlarging  lantern,  simply  a  “  magic 
lantern  ”  adapted  to  the  work  ;  this  is 
for  night  work.  Sunlight  can  be  used, 
with  only  the  objective  of  the  lantern, 
by  those  who  can  find  time  to  work 
at  it  in  daytime;  here  can  be  saved  the 
expense  of  “  condensers,”  which  are 
necessary  only  in  connection  with 
artificial  light.  I  have  a  pair  of  8  in. 
condensers,  6  in.  will  do  for  5X4 
negatives,  8  in.  glasses  will  answer  for 
almost  all  of  a  7  x  5  negative.  I  find 
my  Zeiss  anastigmat  lens  (No.  4, 
series  4)  to  be  an  excellent  objective 
to  use  with  these  condensers  and  to 
produce  good  illumination  and  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  5  X  4  enlarged  to  15x12. 

The  process  is  simply  to  place  the 
negative  in  the  enlarging  lantern,  as  if 
the  negative  were  a  lantern  slide,  and 
to  projeCt  the  image  in  the  dark  on  to 
the  sensitized  paper  as  if  it  were  the 
screen ;  the  focussing  is,  of  course, 
done  on  unsensitized  paper,  substituted 
with  the  sensitized  paper  when  all  is 
ready  for  the  exposure.  The  length  of 
exposure  is  determined  by  experiment 
with  “  test  ”  pieces,  and  the  develop¬ 


ment  is  best  done  strictly  in  following 
the  directions  given  with  the  particular 
paper  used. 

The  steel  engraving  effeCt  produced 
on  the  best  “  platino-bromide  ”  papers 
of  the  present  day  is  astonishing  to 
the  workers  and  to  the  friends  who 
receive  the  finished  pictures.  Many 
such  an  one  ornaments  the  walls  of 
well-furnished  rooms,  and  they  do  not 
suffer  in  comparison  with  good  en¬ 
gravings,  with  the  added  charm  of  local 
and  personal  interest. 

It  is  impossible  to  illustrate  by  pic¬ 
tures  the  points  of  this  article  as  the 
size  of  the  page  does  not  admit  of  the 
production  of  the  enlargement,  hence 
only  the  original  negative  effeCt  could 
be  here  shown,  but  surely  it  can  be 
seen  without  illustration,  that  the 
scope  of  the  work  of  the  amateur  is 
greatly  broadened  by  the  use  of  this 
process. 

Not  the  least  benefit  to  be  realized 
is  the  effeCt  on  the  photographic 
exhibitions.  The  small  size  of  the 
average  amateur  picture  makes  an 
exhibition  of  the  originals  rather  un¬ 
satisfactory  ;  it  takes  too  many  such 
to  fill  any  reasonable  amount  of  space, 
but  the  many  gems  which  really  exist 
among  the  “5X4’s”  call  for  some 
adequate  way  of  exhibiting  them,  and 
no  way  is  so  satisfactory  as  this 
method.  It  offers  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  finished  picture  of  a  reason¬ 
able  size  for  wall  exhibition,  without 
resorting  to  professional  aid  and  also 
offers  great  opportunity  for  “working- 
up  ”  the  print  by  skilful  exposure  and 
development  of  the  print  as  well  as  in 
the  original  negative. — Photographic 
Times. 


Hydroquinone  was  introduced  into  England 
by  Capt.  Abney  in  1880. 

“This  then  is  the  great  enigma  of  Art 
History — you  must  not  follow  Art  without 
pleasure,  nor  must  you  follow  it  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure.  And  the  solution  of  that  enigma  is 
simply  this  faCt ;  that  wherever  Art  has  been 
followed  only  for  the  sake  of  luxury  or  delight, 
it  has  contributed,  and  largely  contributed,  to 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  nation 
practising  it ;  but  wherever  Art  has  been  used 
also  to  teach  any  truth,  or  supposed  truth — 
religious,  moral  or  natural — there  it  has 
elevated  the  nation  practising  it,  and  itself 
with  the  nation.'' — Ruskin. 
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Country  Lane  Competition  — The  prize 
is  awarded  to  A.  G.  Bolton,  Devonia,  Lordship 
Lane,  Forest  Hill,  London,  and  certificates  to 
H.  Barber  Eversley,  Hoy  lake,  Cheshire;  A. 
P-  Watson,  Sonthwold,  Tapton  Crescent 
Road,  Sheffield,  and  W.  Louis  Primrose, 
Redholme,  Dumbreck,  Glasgow.  The  task  of 
adjudicating  upon  this  competition  has  been 
a  thoroughly  enjoyable  one,  and  has  given  us 
real  pleasure.  So  many,  and  so  varied  were 
the  country  lanes  submitted,  so  full  of  sunlight 
and  so  redolent  of  fresh  pure  air,  and  bright 
days,  that  we  almost  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
our  summer  holidays  once  more.  Undoubtedly 
the  next  best  thing  to  being  there,  is  to  look  at 
representations  of  some  pretty  spot,  and  these 
truly  rural  lanes,  well  portrayed  in  most 
instances,  give  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  rest, 
even  when  we  can  only  glance  upon  their 
counterfeit  presentments.  Technically  we 
can  find  comparatively  little  fault  with  the 
present  contest,  while  numerically  it  has  been 
very  well  supported  indeed.  The  artistic 
qualities  too  are  a  great  deal  higher  than  is 
usually  the  case  in  a  class  competition,  some 


of  the  work  being  really  most  commendable 
in  this  respedt,  but  we  must  confess,  however, 
that  better  rendering  would  have  accrued  if 
the  artists  had  thought  fit  to  take  a  little 
more  pains,  and  to  study  composition  and 
dramatic  effedt  of  light  and  shade  before  they 
made  their  exposures.  It  is  singular  when 
one  examines  the  prints  as  a  whole  to  note 
what  a  lack  of  perspective  there  is  in  a  great 
many  of  them,  a  fault  which  we  are  positively 
certain  is  due  to  a  wrong  notion  as  to  what 
should  be  focussed.  In  almost  every  case  the 
middle  distance  is  crisp  and  clear,  while  as  a 
natural  sequence  the  foreground  presents  no¬ 
thing  but  an  indistinct  mass  of  weeds  or  cart 
ruts.  Now  supposing  an  artist  were  painting  a 
picture,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  devote 
most  of  his  attention  to  that  which  was  nearest 
the  spectator,  while  his  middle  distance  would 
be  put  in,  in  a  confused  mass  of  greys 
and  blues  which  would  help  to  strengthen  and 
throw  out  by  their  very  fuzziness  the  parts 
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which  he  intended  to  be  most  important,  and 
to  give  motif.  Most  of  our  contributors  have 
yet  a  good  deal  to  learn  in  respedt  of  this  same 
focus,  and  until  they  really  get  the  gist  of  the 
thing,  and  know  what  should  be  sharp,  and 
what  should  not,  the  pictures  in  our  contests 
which  are  really  worthy  of  note  will  be  very 
few  indeed.  With  regard  to  criticising  the 
prints  submitted,  we  prefer  not  to  individualize 
this  month,  but  offer  the  remarks  given  above 
as  applying  almost  all  round.  We,  however, 
specially  commend  the  photographs  of 
Northwood,  E.L.W.,  Perseus,  Nemo,  S.  W. 
Farr,  Marguerite,  Sea-Shell,  The  Energetic, 
Leo,  Orthoscope,  Killarney,  Erimus,  Dadda, 
Novitas,  Ecila,  Kazoo,  and  F.R.S.,  for  their 
artistic  merits,  while  the  technical  ability  of 
such  work  as  Novice,  Blackburn,  Senior,  A 
Bluebottle,  T.  Berry,  Nostradam,  and  Bath 
Brick  is  above  suspicion. 

The  following  prize  list  will  give  our  readers 
something  to  do  till  Christmas.  Our  reason 
for  publishing  intended  competitions  so  far  in 
advance  is  that  not  only  may  plenty  of  time  be 
given  to  those  at  home  for  preparation,  but  that 
our  colonial  readers  may  also  have  a  chance 
of  entering.  Very  full  particulars  of  each  con¬ 
test  appeared  in  the  August  number,  to  which 
we  refer  our  intending  competitors. 

A  Photograph  of  an  Animal. —Closes 
November  24th.  We  offer  a  prize  of  12s.  6d. 
in  books,  selected  from  the  publications  of 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
for  the  best  photograph  of  an  animal.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  the  matter  of  surroundings. 
We  do  not  want  hens  on  oak  tables,  or  cows’ 
heads  silhouetted  against  drawing7room  wall 
papers,  our  desire  being  to  get  photographs 
which  show  the  creature  amid  surroundings 
which  will  not  clash  or  produce  anachronisms. 
The  coupon  appears  in  this  issue. 

Photographs  of  Farm  Life. — Closes 
December  25th.  We  want  a  series  of  not 
more  than  twelve,  nor  fewer  than  four  photo¬ 
graphs  representing  various  incidents  con- 
nedted  with  a  farm.  The  pidtures  must  not  be 
literal  translations  of  farm  life  alone,  but  must 
have  some  artistic  spirit  infused  into  them. 
They  may  deal  with  any  subjedt  from  sowing 
to  reaping,  or  from  milking  to  cheese-making. 
The  prize  will  be  £1  is.  The  coupon  will 
appear  in  the  December  issue. 

A  Photograph  of  a  Waterfall. — Closes 
January  25th.  We  have  yet  to  see  a  good 
photograph  of  a  waterfall,  and  we  have  an 
idea  that  our  readers  are  the  persons  to  show 
us  one.  We  therefore  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d. 
for  the  best  and  most  artistic  rendering  of  a 
waterfall,  a  rendering  in  which  the  water  does 
not  come  out  like  milk,  or  the  trees  as  if  they 
were  merely  flat  black  masses.  The  coupon 
for  this  competition  will  appear  in  the  January 
issue. 

General  Competition.  Closes  January 
1  st.  A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  photograph  sent  in,  any  subjedt.  The 
coupon  will  appear  in  the  December  issue. 


Family  Group  Competition. — Closes 
January  25th.  As  in  past  years,  we  offer  a 
prize  of  £1  for  the  best  photograph  of  a  family 
group  taken  on  Christmas  Day  or  New  Year’s 
Day.  The  photograph  may  be  taken  either  at 
the  front  door  or  in  the  back  yard,  or  anywhere 
near  the  house,  or  in  the  house  by  flash-light, 
and  although  a  large  group  is  preferable  it  is 
not  essential.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in 
the  December  issue. 

Christmas  Card  Competition. —  The 

Editor  offers  a  real  Wensleydale  Cheese  in 
return  for  the  best  Cnristmas  Card  sent  him 
on  or  before  December  24th.  The  senders  of 
the  ten  next  best  cards  will  receive  a  signed 
platinotype  from  one  of  the  Editor's  own 
studies.  No  coupon  is  needed. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 


Gbc  postal  Club  of  “Cbe 
Junior  photographer.” 

We  repeat  this  month  the  full  text  of  the 
proposed  Postal  Club  in  connexion  with 
The  Junior  Photographer .  We  fully  believe  the 
project  will  be  received  with  acclamation 
by  those  who  arc  qualified  to  take  part  in 
it,  and  we  also  intend  that  our  readers  in 
general  shall  not  be  debarred  from  profiting 
by  the  scheme,  for  from  time  to  time  we 
propose  to  publish  selected  pictures  which  have 
been  contributed  to  the  portfolios.  If  those 
eligible  to  join  the  club  will  signify  their  wish 
to  do  so,  enclosing  the  entrance  fee  and 
subscription,  we  shall  very  soon  be  able  to  set 
several  of  the  circles  in  operation.  Will 
Certificate  and  Prize  Winners  desiring  to 


current  issue,  or  issue  in  which  the  particular  coupon 
appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun¬ 
ted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the 
succeeding  competition. 

The  prints,  or  manuscripts  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no 
case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work, 
and  may  bn  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Country  Lane  Competition.  Prize  Pidture. 
In  the  Waterworks  Valley,  Jersey. 

A.  G.  Bolton,  London. 


become  members  kindly  write  to  us  at  once  ? 
Subscriptions  paid  now  will  be  considered  as 
dating  from  January  istto  December  31st,  1898. 

Regulations. 

(1.)  The  club  shall  consist  of  as  many 
circles  of  twelve  persons,  as  circumstances 
may  demand. 

(2.)  The  qualification  for  membership  shall 
be  the  holding  of  a  prize  or  a  certificate 
awarded  in  connection  with  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  during  any  period  of  the  magazine's 
existence. 

(3.)  The  objects  of  the  club  shall  be  the 
promotion  of  pictorial  and  technical  excellence 
by  means  of  mutual  criticism.  Towards  this 
aim  a  portfolio  of  prints  contributed  by 
members  of  the  circle  shall  be  circulated. 

(4.)  The  portfolio  shall  circulate  monthly, 
and  may  be  retained  by  each  member  two 
days,  including  day  of  receipt  and  despatch,  or 
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three  if  a  Sunday  or  general  holiday  intervene. 
Each  member  shall  forward  the  portfolio  to  the 
one  next  on  the  list,  inserting  the  dates  of  receipt 
and  despatch  in  the  book  provided  for  that 
purpose,  at  the  same  time  advising  the  secre¬ 
tary  by  post-card  of  the  date  of  despatch. 

(5.)  Each  member  shall  put  into  the 
portfolio  not  less  than  two  and  not  more  than 
four  prints  every  time  it  reaches  him  ;  removing 
his  former  contributions. 

(6.)  Any  member  failing  to  contribute 
prints  to  two  consecutive  rounds  shall  be 
considered  to  have  resigned. 


(10.)  The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer 
will  ad  as  secretary,  and  shall  have  power  to 
use  his  discretion  in  any  matters  not  covered 
by  the  above  rules. 


©nr  Survey 

Photography  as  a  Sport. — One  of  the  most 
satisfadory  diredions  in  which  amateur  photo¬ 
graphy  has  turned,  has  been  towards  the 
taking  of  living  animals  in  their 
native  haunts.  In  this  resped 
we  are  pleased  to  think  that 
it  may  to  some  extent  have 
elevated  the  morals  of  the 
race,  and  inculcated  a  taste  for 
amusement  which  has  not  the 
dark  side  of  bringing  pain  and 
death  upon  others.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  camera  as  a 
substitute  for  the  gun  has  all 
the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
and  brings  back  also  durable 
mementos  of  the  achievment. 


(7.)  Prints  shall  be  mounted  upon  paper  or 
very  thin  ^cardboard,  and  each  one  placed  in 
one  of  the’ descriptive  sheets  provided  by  the 
secretary,  upon  which  it  is  intended  that  the 
comments  shall  be  written. 

(8.)  A  Memorandum  Book,  shall  accompany 
the  portfolio  for  notes,  suggestions,  etc. 

(9.)  The  annual  subscription  shall  be  2s  6d. 
payable  in  December  for  the  succeeding  ar. 
Any  member  who  fails  to  pay  his  subscription 
by  the  end  of  January  shall  be  struck  off  the 
list.  The  entrance  fee  shall  be  is. 


The  Silver  Strand.  J.  Cumming,  Alloa. 


The  Influence  of  old 
Buildings. — The  longer  time 
we  spend  in  old  buildings  the 
more  we  come  under  the  spell 
of  those  who  raised  them. 
What  minds  the  designers  must 
have  had,  how  heavenly  their 
conception  when  they  could 
realize  so  much.  There  was  a 
putting  aside  of  self,  great 
buildings  were  designed,  which 
the  designer  could  not  hope  to 
live  to  see  finished  ;  and  the 
workers  worked  their  best, 
though  merely  their  marks 
connected  their  work  with 
their  to-be-forgotten  selves. 
What  a  lesson  of  patient,  life¬ 
long  devotion  the  worn,  but 
still  beautiful  stones  teach  to 
the  teachable. — From  “  Photo¬ 
graphy  and  Architecture,"  by  Dr. 
Cosgrave. 

Effect  of  Distance.— There  are  two  things 
upon  which  the  photographer  can  mainly  rely 
to  bring  about  the  appearance  of  distance  or 
recession,  the  one  perspective,  which  is  really 
the  diminishing  in  size  of  objects  under  certain 
absolute  laws  as  they  recede  from  the  eye, 
which  is  called  linear  perspective  ;  the  other 
the  intervention  of  atmosphere  between  the 
receding  parts,  which  is  known  as  aerial  per¬ 
spective.  The  former  is  unvarying,  the  rule 
being  the  same  under  all  conditions,  whilst  the 
latter  is  simply  accidental,  varying  with  the 
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conditions  of  the  weather,  and  other  uncon¬ 
trollable  circumstances.  In  addition  to  these 
two  means  there  are  a  few  others  of  minor 
importance  occasionally  made  use  of.  On  the 
right  choice  of  bold  features  in  the  foreground, 
brilliant  lights  and  deep  tones,  the  exadt  state 
of  the  atmosphere  in  regard  to  haziness, 
depends  to  an  enormous  extent  the  suecess  of 
pidture  work  in  photography.  In  the  morning 
or  evening  when  faint  mists  are  rising  or 
gathering,  the  effedt  of  distance  is  usually 
accentuated  in  about  the  right  degree.  One 
must  not  forget  that  it  is  essential  in  all  cases, 
or  almost  all  cases,  to  focus  on  the  foreground, 
letting  the  distance  take  care  of  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  attempt  at  blurring  the 
distance  by  imperfedt  focus  will  not  produce 
the  desired  effedt  in  the  absence  of  favourable 
atmospheric  conditions 

Misdeeds  of  Amateurs. — A  few  days  ago 
a  professional  photographer  laid  the  following 
case  before  us.  He  had  recently,  he  explained, 
taken  a  negative  of  a  lady  well  known  in  the 
district  and  belonging  to  a  family  of  position. 
The  proofs  were  duly  sent,  and  as  time  passed 
the  photographer  was  surprised  that  no  order 
ensued.  In  a  month  or  two,  however,  being 
on  one  occasion  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  he 
saw  a  portrait  of  the  lady  referred  to,  which 
had  undoubtedly  been  copied  from  the  proof 
which  he  had  submitted.  Soon  after  he  saw 
yet  another  impression  at  another  house,  and 
from  enquiries  made  it  transpired  that  an 
amateur  friend  of  the  lady  had  adiually  copied 
the  proof,  and  supplied  her  with  a  number  of 
prints  which  found  their  way  to  the  albums  of 
friends.  The  photographer  does  not  know 
what  to  do.  The  copyright  is  undoubtedly 
his,  but  any  adtion  on  his  part  might  have  the 
result  of  prejudicing  other  clients.  Amateur 
photographers  who  lend  themselves  to  this 
sort  of  dishonesty,  for  it  is  nothing  else, 
certainly  deserve  to  be  regarded  with  contempt 
hy  their  fellows.  Since  hearing  of  the  above, 
we  find  a  similar  case  cited  in  the  British 
Journal,  but  of  a  rather  more  audacious  nature. 
A  gentleman  called  to  have  two  children 
taken,  and  explained  that  “  he  only  wanted  the 
smallest  number  of  carte-de-visites  he  could 
have,  as  an  amateur  friend  was  going  to 
enlarge  it  for  him.” 


©ur  Xabocator\>. 

Thin  negatives  print  much  better  under 
green  glass. 

Ruby  light  is  not  necessary  when  using 
bromide  paper.  Orange,  or  two  thicknesses  of 
canary  are  perfedtly  safe. 


To  reduce  ferro-prussiate  or  “  blue  prints,” 
dip  into  a  weak  bath  of  liquid  ammonia  and 
then  into  weak  hydrochloric  acid. 

After  toning,  it  is  advisable  to  place  prints 
in  a  bath  of  salt  and  water,  and  afterwards 
wash  in  a  few  changes  of  clean  water.  This 
prevents  all  further  toning  adtion.  All  prints 
should  be  toned  before  the  fixing  bath  is 
touched. 

Yellow  Fog. — Yellow  fog  on  negatives  can 
often  be  removed  by  treating  the  well-washed 
negative  with  a  combined  toning  and  fixing 
bath  and  then  well  washing  it  again.  The 
negative  thus  acquires  a  blue  colouration  of 
good  adtinic  value. 

Oil  Paintings  on  Photographs. — A  well- 
known  writer  recommends  for  the  making  of 
paintings  over  photographs  that  a  blue  print 
be  made,  washed  and  dried.  If  this  is  painted 
and  then  immersed  in  a  two  per  cent,  aqueous 
potash  solution,  the  blue  pidture  will  disappear, 
leaving  only  the  painting. 

Reducing  Slides.  —  For  reducing  dense 
lantern  slides  soak  for  a  short  time  in 

Uranium  nitrate  . .  15  grs. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  ....  15  ,, 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  1  drm. 

Water  .  5  ozs. 

Wash  in  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid. 

A  Good  Developer  for  Snap-shots  : — 

A.  Eikonogen  .  J  oz. 

Hydroquinone .  J  ,, 

Soda  sulphite  .  2  ,, 

Hot  water .  40  ,, 

B.  Caustic  soda .  1  ,, 

Water  .  10  ,, 

For  use  take  A  2  oz.,  B  J  drm. 

Stripping  Films. — The  negative  is  first 
coated  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  and  allowed 
to  dry.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  chrome  alum  for  thirty  minutes. 
Then  the  corners  of  the  film  are  loosened,  and 
the  plate  again  immersed  in  the  solution  for 
another  thirty  minutes,  when  the  film  will 
leave  the  plate  in  perfedt  condition. 

The  Kettle  in  the  Dark-Room. — A  kettle 
can  be  made  an  uncommonly  useful  article  in 
the  dark-room,  during  the  colder  months  of 
the  year.  The  most  convenient  kind  is  one 
with  a  flat  bottom  and  enamelled  inside.  Take 
the  kettle  in  with  the  contents  boiling  or  nearly 
so.  Before  developing,  rinse  out  the  dishes 
with  hot  water,  letting  some  stand  in  them  for 
a  1.  ment  or  two.  The  warmth  thus  imparted 
to  the  trays  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
developer,  and  expedite  development.  During 
development  it  is  a  good  plan  to  hold  the  dish 
over  the  open  lid  of  the  kettle  from  which 
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steam  is  rising.  This  not  only  keeps  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  developer  up,  but  also  prevents 
one’s  hands  becoming  numb.  After  work  is 
over,  the  still  warm  water  may  be  used  for 
washing  the  dishes. 

Backing  Plates. — The  following  is  a 
capital  backing  medium  for  the  prevention 


of  halation : — 

Caramel . i  oz. 

Burnt  sienna .  i  ,, 

Or  lamp  black .  J  ,, 

Water .  2  ,, 

Methylated  spirit  .  2  ,, 


Dissolve  the  caramel  in  the  water,  apply  the 
finely  ground  colour  and  then  the  spirit. 
Shake  well  before  applying.  Dab  the  back  of 
the  plate  with  a  small  sponge  dipped  in  this 
mixture. 

Flash-Light. — Thisis  the  flash-light  season, 
and  we  should  like  to  give  a  hint  to  those  who 
intend  taking  up  this  very  interesting  branch  of 
photography.  If  you  do  not  want  to  get  black 
spots  on  your  negatives  be  very  careful  indeed 
where  you  store  your  magnesium,  and  where 
you  flash  it,  for  the  stuff  has  a  nasty  habit  of 
hanging  about  in  the  air  in  minute  particles 
which  finally  settle  either  in  the  developing  dish 
or  on  the  plates  themselves,  with  the  result  that 
wherever  a  grain  of  magnesium  finds  a  resting 
place  on  the  film  an  unremovable  black  spot 
will  occur.  By  far  the  best  plan  is  to  keep  all 
the  apparatus  connected  with  the  work  in  one 
room,  and  do  the  developing  as  far  away  from 
this  spot  as  possible,  taking  especial  care  to 
dust  the  dark  slide  well  after  each  exposure. 

Improvement  of  Negatives. — Who  has 
not  at  some  time  or  other  had  the  misfortune 
to  obtain  a  very  much  under-exposed  plate  in 
which  the  high-lights  are  too  dense  and  the 
shadows  too  thin  ?  Such  negatives  will  not 
produce  good  prints  and  so  they  are 
generally  thrown  away.  If,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  another  negative  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  a  passable  bromide  print  may  be  obtained 
from  the  negative  after  it  has  been  treated  with 
the  following  solution  and  dried : — 


Water .  10  ozs. 

Sulphate  of  copper  ....  J 
Chloride  of  ammonium  J 


The  reddish-white  colour  of  the  image  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  bath  is  more  manageable  for 
printing  purposes  than  when  the  faulty  nega¬ 
tive  is  of  its  original  colour. 

To  Recognise  Incorrect  Exposure. — 
Beginners  sometimes  have  a  difficulty  in 
settling  in  their  own  minds  whether  a  negative, 
which  yields  an  unsatisfactory  print,  is  over  or 
under-exposed.  The  following  guide  may  be 
taken  as  being  correct  for  pyro-developed 
negatives  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  :  Hold 


the  negative  film  side  uppermost,  so  that  the 
light  falls  at  an  angle  on  the  film,  and  placing 
a  dark  substance,  such  as  a  black  coat  sleeve, 
underneath,  note  whether  a  positive  picture 
can  be  seen  on  the  film.  Now  turn  the  plate 
over,  so  that  the  glass  side  is  uppermost,  and 
note  whether  one  can  be  seen  on  this  side  also. 
If  it  can  be  seen  on  the  film  side  and  not  on 
the  glass,  the  negative  is  under-exposed  ;  if  on 
the  glass  side  and  not  on  the  film,  then  it  is 
over-exposed  ;  if  on  both,  or  neither,  the  ex¬ 
posure  has  been  about  correct.  By  a  positive 
picture  we  mean  one  in  which  the  high-lights 
appear  lighter  than  the  shadows,  i.e.,  sky 
lighter  than  the  landscape,  the  collar  and  face 
in  a  portrait  lighter  than  a  dark  dress,  etc. 
The  above  rule  often  applies  to  other  de¬ 
velopers,  but  is  never  certain ;  with  pyro- 
developed  negatives,  however,  the  above  rule 
is  constant. 

Developing  Room  Apparatus.  —  The 
following  is  a  list  of  what  may  be  called  indis¬ 
pensable  : — Lamp;  glass  measures;  one  large 
(say  10  ozs.),  one  medium  (say  1  or  2  ozs.),  one 
small  (say  2  drams),  one  graduated  to  cubic 
centimetres;  dishes;  plate  washing  apparatus ; 
print  washing  apparatus  ;  plate  drying  appar¬ 
atus  ;  pestle  and  mortar ;  brush  or  velvet  pad 
for  dusting  plates  ;  filter  and  filtering  papers  ; 
box  to  contain  all  photographic  impedimenta 
when  not  in  use  ;  printing  frames  ;  brush  for 
cleaning  dishes;  sponges;  towels;  a  towel 
tied  round  the  waist  makes  an  excellent  apron, 
and  prevents  the  necessity  of  looking  about  for 
something  to  wipe  wet  hands  upon. — From 
“  The  Dark-Room  and  its  Equipment,”  by  H .  f . 
L.  J.  Masse. 

©ur  Show  IRoom. 

A  new  album,  on  the  principle  of  the 
“  Sunny  Memories  ”  album,  but  to  hold  pocket 
camera  prints,  is  among  the  new  lines  recently 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.  The  album,  which  is  chastely 
bound  in  red  cloth,  has  about  180  openings  of 
various  shapes,  oval  and  square,  upright  and 
oblong.  The  prints  are  not  mounted,  but 
fixed  in  place  by  a  much  easier  method,  for 
which  instructions  are  given  in  the  book.  It 
sells  at  the  low  price  of  half-a-crown,  and  is 
certain  to  meet  with  a  large  sale. 

Another  album  by  the  same  firm  is  named 
the  “Rational,”  and  possesses  also  the  same 
peculiar  and  convenient  characteristics  of  the 
above  mentioned,  but  there  is  only  one  opening 
on  each  page,  and  although  these  vary  slightly 
in  size  and  considerably  in  shape  (oval,  rect¬ 
angular,  etc.),  they  are  adapted  for  one  size  of 
print  only.  Quarter-plate  and  half-plate  sizes 
are  made,  which  sell  at  the  low  prices  of  is. 
and  is.  6d.  respectively.  In  all  the  albums  of 
this  series,  rough  art  papers  of  specially  made 
tints  are  employed,  instead  of  the  vulgar  white 
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or  tinted  surrounds,  so  common,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  disastrous  to  the  beauty  of  a 
photograph. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  cheapest  forms  of 
box  we  have  yet  seen  for  lantern  slides  has  been 
sent  us  by  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  &  Son.  These 
boxes  are  made  of  stout  millboard  with  metal 
corners,  and  grooves  of  cardboard.  The  lid  is 
secured  firmly  by  means  of  a  leather  strap  and 
buckle,  which  serves  also  as  a  handle.  We 
consider  this  form  of  box  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  on,  at  any  rate,  the  ordinary  wooden 
pattern,  more  durable,  lighter  and  less  bulky, 
while  not  so  liable  to  be  broken  or  damaged. 
Really  a  good  thing,  and  to  be  highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

Just  at  a  time  when  we  were  preparing  for 
lantern  slide  making,  Messrs.  B.  J.  Edwards 
and  Co.  sent  an  “XL”  box  of  their  lantern 
specialities  for  use  in  our  Editorial  laboratory. 
The  box  contained  five  dozen  special  trans¬ 
parency  plates,  backed  with  some  substance 
to  prevent  halation,  a  supply  of  their  two 
solution  pyro  developer,  with  bottles  of  clearing 
solution,  crystal  varnish,  and  a  tin  of  sodium 
hyposulphite.  Nor  was  this  all,  there  were 
also  four  dozen  thin  lantern  cover  glasses,  and 
a  box  of  masks  and  gummed  strips,  and  last, 
but  not  least  in  importance,  a  special  printing 
frame  for  contact  printing.  No  further  induce¬ 
ment  was  needed  as  an  incentive  to  start  work 
at  once,  and  before  many  hours  had  passed 
after  the  receipt  of  this  wonderful  box  we  had 
made  a  dozen  or  more  slides  on  the  plates  and 
with  the  developer  supplied.  They  were  all 
highly  successful.  Should  anyone  be  about 
to  go  in  for  a  course  of  lantern  slide  making, 
we  can  heartily  recommend  them  to  send  for 
one  of  these  complete  outfits  of  material  from 
Messrs.  B.  J.  Edwards  &  Co. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fa<5t  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respedfs,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  “Critical  Column”  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  corner  to  back  of  print.  A  noni-de-plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer ,  and 
accompany  each  print  sent.  Coupons  dated  November, 
are  available  up  to  the  5th  of  that  month,  after  which 
they  become  cancelled.  Prints,  therefore,  must  be  to 
hand  not  later  than  the  5th  of  each  month. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  by 
post  within  a  few  days,  pointing  out,  as  fully  as  possible, 
the  faults  of  the  picture,  and  the  steps  which  should  be 
taken  in  future.  For  this  no  coupon  is  required,  but 
name  of  sender  should  be  written  on  back  of  each 
photograph.  We  also  reserve  the  right  to  reproduce 
any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  purpose  should 
they  sufficiently  “point  a  moral.” 

Owing  to  the  change  in  date  of  publication 
of  The  Junior  Photographer,  it  was  not  possible 
to  fulfil  this  sedtion  this  month.  In  the  next 
issue,  however,  it  will  appear  as  usual. 


©ur  tor’s  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
though  he  cannot  promise  to  answer  their  letters  at 
great  length.  Suggestions  are  welcome  at  all  times,  and 
when  practicable  are  adopted.  See  also  notice  at  head 
of  “  Answers  to  Correspondents." 

Twice  within  the  fortnight !  This  frequency 
of  appearance  is  phenomenal,  though  we  hope 
not  unwelcome.  One  thing  we  can  safely 
promise  is,  not  to  do  it  again,  at  least  not  for 
a  very  long  time.  Now  that  the  change  in 
date  of  publication  has  been  made,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  delays  will  occur,  and  that  all 
readers,  even  those  as  remote  as  John  o’  Groats, 
Land’s  End,  Ballycastle  or  Skibbereen  will 
get  their  copies  of  The  Junior  Photographer  by 
the  first  day  of  the  month  at  the  latest.  The 
Critical  Column  closes  on  the  fifth  of  the 
month,  so  they  have  ample  time  to  secure  the 
coupon  and  send  on  their  best  effort  of  the 
month  for  an  opinion  as  to  its  merits  or  de¬ 
merits,  as  the  case  may  be. 

*  * 

We  expedt  to  derive  much  pleasure  and 
profit  from  the  Postal  Club  of  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  ourselves,  and  surely  these  feelings 
will  be  shared  by  those  who  are  qualified  to 
join.  The  prospedt  of  becoming  a  member  of 
one  of  the  circles  will  undoubtedly  prove  an 
additional  incentive  to  the  general  body  of 
readers  in  encouraging  them  to  take  part  in 
the  competitions  and  so  possibly  secure  an 
award  and  become  eligible  for  the  Postal  Club. 
In  all  these  matters  our  great  aim  is  to  bring 
about  a  serious  interest  in  photography  and 
its  application  to  some  useful  purpose,  and 
the  making  of  pidtures  we  regard  as  one  of  its 
most  important  applications.  The  British 
nation  as  a  whole  is  sadly  lacking  in  its  appre¬ 
ciation  of  art,  not  only  as  represented  by 
pidtures,  but  by  the  common  objedts  of  every¬ 
day  life  —  furniture,  ornaments,  objedts  of 
household  use  ;  and  in  promoting  and  encour¬ 
aging  an  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  pidtures 
made  by  the  camera,  we  consider  we  are  doing 
something  towards  raising  the  desire  for  more 
beautiful  things  in  every-day  life. 

*  * 

These  words  may  not  be  lucid  to  all.  Let  us 
take  then,  a  single  instance  to  convey  our 
meaning.  The  pidtures  which  hang  in  many 
houses,  especially  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  are  of  the  poorest  kind,  bought,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  because  of  their  cheapness 
or  their  very  fine  frames,  or  on  account  of  the 
strong  colours  they  display.  There  is  no  art 
in  the  wretched  daubs.  We  remember  once 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  bringing  home  two 
“valuable”  oil  paintings  for  which  we  had 
paid  some  ten  or  twelve  shillings  each  at  a 
sale,  and  hanging  them  with  pride  in  the 


library.  From  that  day  to  this,  as  our  studies 
in  art  have  been  continued,  those  pictures  have 
lost  caste,  until  a  few  months  ago  we  were 
glad  to  get  rid  of  them  at  any  price,  as  gaudy 
nothings,  destitute  of  art.  Their  places  have 
been  taken  by  photographs,  costing  much  less, 
but  far  more  true  and  beautiful.  It  is  better 
to  have  good  photographs  or  ordinary 
mechanical  prints,  than  inferior  paintings, 
however  cheap  they  may  be,  and  most  men 
who  devote  themselves  to  photography  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  follow  good  leaders  will  find 
a  finer  taste  for  pictures  grow  in  their  minds, 
and  having  seen  the  falsities  of  colour  and 
outline  in  the  popular,  glaring  chromos  or 
paintings  will  seek  for  themselves  better  work, 
whether  by  photography  or  otherwise;  will 
no  longer  be  content  to  live  between  walls 
clothed  with  outrages  on  their  awakened  per¬ 
ceptions,  but  will  seek  for  pidtures  of  truer, 
nobler  and  more  poetic  qualities  to  look  at 
day  by  day. 

At  this  time  of  year  a  host  of  photographers 
are  saying  to  themselves  “  Now  is  the  winter 
of  our  discontent,”  and  stowing  the  camera 
and  its  appurtenances  away  on  a  top  shelf, 
until  the  advent  of  "glorious  summer.” 
During  the  winter  months  of  last  season  we 
made  more  exposures  than  from  May  to 
August,  and  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if  at  the  end  of  the  approaching  winter  we 
have  added  a  considerable  number  of  negatives 
to  our  stock.  It  is  really  absurd  to  stop  work 
because  it  is  cold  or  damp  or  misty.  Nature 
has  many  beauties  which  she  only  reveals  at 
this  time  of  year.  The  fading  brackens,  the 
leafy  carpet,  the  bare  boughs,  are  all  character¬ 
istic  attradtions  of  the  season  waiting  for  our 
appreciation.  Besides,  what  about  nature’s 
winter  robe,  the  white  snow  ?  Why  put  the 
camera  away  and  leave  the  arena  when  the 
performance  is  but  half  through  ? 

*  * 

If  any  of  our  readers  hit  upon  any  little 
time-saving  or  trouble-preventing  methods, 
we  do  wish  that  for  the  good  of  the  cause  they 
would  follow  the  example  of  Lenz,  and  allow 
us  to  publish  what  they  themselves  have  found 
of  use.  This  gentleman  writes,  "It  sometimes 
happens  in  a  pack  of  Frena  films  that  the 
backing  card  of  the  front  film  will  adhere 
slightly  to  the  surface  of  the  film  following. 
When  an  exposure  has  been  made,  and  the 
front  film  discharged  the  card  does  not  fall 
with  it,  and  the  result  is  that  when  the  next 
exposure  is  made  this  card  prevents  access  of 
light.  To  avoid  this  occurring  it  is  only 
necessary  before  putting  the  film  into  the 
magazine,  to  take  the  pack  in  the  left  hand  by 
the  side  edges,  and  draw  the  finger  and  thumb 


of  t'he  right  hand  sharply  across  the  top  and 
bottom  edges  after  the  ordinary  manner  of  a 
card  dealer.  This  will  separate  the  cards  and 
films.”  This  is  a  very  good  hint  indeed. 

*■  * 

Mr.  Cumming  of  Mill  Street,  Alloa,  sends 
the  following  interesting  communication  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  interested  to  see  Mr.  Young’s 
photograph  of  the  Silver  Strand  in  this  month’s  “  J  unior,” 
as  I  was  just  arranging  to  spend  a  day  there  about  this 
time.  I  went  last  Tuesday  and  found  the  Loch  was 
wearing  a  very  different  aspect  from  that  rendered  in 
his  pi(5ture.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale.  The  spray 
was  driving  and  the  waves  rolling.  However,  I  was 
there,  and  not  likely  to  be  back  again  in  a  hurry,  so  I 
anchored  my  tripod  to  a  rock,  to  prevent  its  being 
blown  away,  and  proceeded  to  snap-shot  the  view 
beyond.  Time  exposures  were  out  of  the  question,  and 
of  course  it  was  impossible  to  get  trees  for  a  foreground, 
as  from  the  best  positions  the  sun  was  practically 
looking  right  into  the  lens.  I  send  you  the  results  of 
two  shots.  I  don’t  know  whether  there  is  anything  in 
them  or  not,  being  born,  unfortunately,  without  an 
artistic  eye,  and  not  having  had  any  training  in  youth  in 
such  matters.  However  I  send  them  to  you  to  let  you 
see  what  a  Highland  Loch  is  like  in  a  storm. 

We  are  certain  that  our  readers  cannot  but  be 
struck  by  the  altered  appearance  of  the  lake 
which  in  the  present  photograph  (see  page  84) 
looks  like  the  shore  of  a  storm-swept  sea. 
We  are  really  very  pleased  to  have  had  the 
chance  of  reproducing  the  photograph,  as  it 
is  particularly  interesting  alongside  our  sup¬ 
plement,  as  then  we  have  the  Silver  Strand 
under  two  totally  different  aspedfs,  the  first 
smiling  and  placid,  the  second  frowning  and 
revengeful. 


Hnewers  to  Corresponbents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub¬ 
jects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is  expected 
in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be  received  on  or 
before  the  5th  of  each  month.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope 
be  enclosed;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is 
required  by  post  or  in  the  magazine  — One  coupon,  one 
question.  Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Thos.  Selkirk.— Thanks  for  your  very  interesting 
photograph  of  the  Temple,  and  for  your  kindness  in 
trying  to  enlarge  the  circulation  of  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  by  showing  it  to  your  friends.  We  hope  you 
will  be  successful  with  your  camera,  and  trust  that  if 
we  can  give  you  help  in  any  way,  you  will  not  be 
backward  in  coming  forward  to  ask  it. 

J.  N.  P. — Sorry  you  were  not  successful.  Better  luck 
next  time.  Your  work  shows  promise. 

G.  H.  L. — It  looks  to  us  as  if  you  did  not  expose 
sufficiently,  notwithstanding  your  assertion  that  you  do. 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  why,  we  suppose  the  fault  must 
lie  with  your  negatives,  although  if  you  get  decent  prints 
from  them  on  other  kinds  of  paper,  we  do  not  very  well 
see  how  this  can  be.  No,  we  shall  not  give  portraits  of 
photographers  in  the  National  Gallery,  only  their 
pictures.  Thanks  for  your  ideas  re  competitions.  The 
Essay  one  is  worth  consideration. 

Gargoyle. — Well,  perhaps  you  will  see  one  reproduced 
if  you  persevere.  You  must  remember,  however,  that 
to  get  into  The  Junior  your  pidfures  must  be  either  very 
good  or  very  bad.  It  ought  to  be  a  consolation  to  you 
to  know  that  your  work  does  not  come  under  the  latter 
classification. 


Edited  by  Matthew  Surface. 
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A  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
JAUNT. 

By  Pyvo  and  Hypo. 

T  was  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  and  we  two, 
Pyro  and  Hypo,  pro¬ 
fiting  by  the  advice 
'  given  in  the  Junior, 
determined  to 
have  a  “  Field 
Day.”  With  a 
i  sense  of  free¬ 
dom,  which  the 
week-end  always 
brings  to  the  toil¬ 
er,  we  shouldered 
our  cameras  and 
set  out  in  quest 
of  subjects.  A  tramp 
of  a  few  miles  brought 
us  to  a  leafy  lane,  over¬ 
hung  with  trees  through  which  the  sun 
shone  slantwise,  casting  shadows  on 
the  roadway.  Pyro  determined  to 
have  a  shot  here  and  having  taken  the 
precaution  to  “  back  ”  his  plates  before 
starting  out,  there  was  every  prospeeft 
of  a  pleasing  picture,  free  from  that 
bugbear,  halation.  The  resulting  print 
is  a  trifle  heavy  in  the  shadows  owing 
to  under-exposure.  A  little  further  on 
we  came  to  a  quiet  stream,  fringed 
with  luxuriant  reeds,  which  shone  like 
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silver  where  the  sun  caught  them. 
Hypo  made  an  exposure  here  against 
the  light.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
shadow  cast  by  a  tree,  he  ereefted  his 
camera  in  the  shade,  and  using  a 
chromatic  plate  gave  a  full  exposure, 
in  order  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible 
the  harshness  characteristic  of  such 
subjects. 

Leaving  the  stream  we  ascended  a 
steep  hill,  to  what  was  once  one  of  the 


prettiest  villages  in  the  vicinity,  but 
owing  to  mining  operations  beneath, 
one-half  of  the  village  is  in  a  state  of 
collapse  and  ruin.  Pyro  exposed  a 
plate  and  the  print  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  havoc  wrought.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  roadway  has  also 
sunk  considerably.  Soon  after  leaving 
the  village  the  weather  began  to  show 


A  Leafy  Lane. 
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signs  of  changing,  a  wind  springing  up 
and  there  appearing  every  prospect  of 
rain.  We  wended  our  way  as  speedily 
as  we  could  to  the  nearest  railway 
station,  but  Hypo  could  not  resist  ex¬ 
posing  on  a  carpet  of  daisies  with 


hazel  and  fir  trees  in  the  background. 
He  attempted  to  save  the  clouds  in 
developing  the  negative,  but  failed,  and 
the  print  suffers  considerably  in  con¬ 
sequence.  Hurrying  on,  the  clouds 


every  moment  threatening  to  burst 
over  our  heads,  our  way  led  us  over  a 
stretch  of  moorland.  Here  Pyro 
thought  he  saw  an  impressionistic 


picture  and  determined  to  secure  it. 
The  light  was  bad,  but  it  had  that 
weird  effect  which  so  often  precedes  a 
storm,  and  Pyro  has  faithfully  por¬ 
trayed  it.  The  exposure  was  pradti- 
cally  instantaneous  on  a  slow  plate, 
and  it  was  well  it  was,  for  immediately 


afterwards  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents,  and  we  were  drenched  before 
we  reached  the  shelter  at  the  station. 
Thus  ended  our  “  Field  Day,”  and  we 
would  strongly  recommend  your  readers 
to  do  likewise.  Two’s  company  on 


field  days,  more  is  none,  but  strive  to 
avoid  taking  the  same  views.  Compare 
your  results,  and  discuss  them  after¬ 
wards,  and  you  will  find  much  pleasure 
and  instruction  in  so  doing. 


Quiet  Waters. 
Desolate  Homesteads 


The  Carpet  of  Daisies. 
The  Coming  Storm. 
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NOW  IS  THE  WINTER 
OF  OUR 
DISCONTENT. 

By  Peter  Eland. 

HE  worst  of 
photography 
is  that  you 
cannot  follow 
it  ail  the  year 
round  —  you 
must  have  a 
slack  time 
during  the 
wintermonths, 
for  Jones,  of 
hand  -  camera 
fame,  has  told 
me  that  bright 
sunlight  is  an 
absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the 
production  of 
good  work,  and  your  winter  sunlight 
being  wan  and  dim,  does  not  illu¬ 
minate  the  shadows  sufficiently,  and 
therefore  you  must  put  away  your 
tackle  until  from  about  the  middle  of 
November  till,  say,  Lady  Day.  So 
Jones  says,  and  he  ought  to  know,  for 
he  turns  out  nice  clear,  sharp  prints.” 
One  of  Dickens’s  characters  has,  I 
think,  observed  that  “  the  law  is  a 
hass,”  and  to  put  it  mildly,  hand- 
camera  Jones  is  like  the  law.  He  has 
dabbled  in  photography  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  wet  plate,  and  he  has 
rooted  in  his  constitution  the  once 
familiar  fallacy  that  a  perfect  photo¬ 
graph  shows  crisp,  clear  detail  and 
brilliancy,  with  a  perfectly  white  sky 
over-head.  And  mind  you,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  talk  about  art,  there 
are  a  great  many  of  the  Jones  tribe 
left,  who  struggle  on  in  the  same 
suicidal  belief,  and  drag  photography 
down  to  a  very  low  level  indeed. 
They  will  insist  upon  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  they  will  have  the  crispness, 
they  will  follow  the  ignis -fatuus, 
technique,  with  the  result  that  they 
never  turn  out  anything  worthy  of  a 
second  glance,  placing  themselves  on 
a  line  with  those  misguided  Orientals, 
who  carve  ivory  balls  one  inside  the 
•other,  which  work,  although  marvellous, 
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can  never  be  regarded  as  soul-satisfying 
or  artistic,  but  simply  claims  attention 
as  a  curious  exhibition  of  wasted 
energy. 

Now  the  bright  sunshine,  instead  of 
being  a  faCtor  in  piCture-making,  is 
absolutely  detrimental,  so  much  so 
that  during  the  summer,  effeCt  photo¬ 
graphy  is  out  of  the  question  between, 
say,  8  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  When  an 
artist  paints  a  picture  he  rarely  goes  in 
for  a  mid-day  lighting,  but  rather 
chooses  a  time  when  the  shadows  are 
long  and  picftorial,  or  when  mists  hang 
over  hill  and  valley.  Now  if  the 
colourist  can  never  satisfactorily  por¬ 
tray  high  noon,  how  can  we  expeCt  a 
monochrome  artist  to  get  a  really  line 
result  ?  Of  course  he  will  never 
succeed,  and  winter,  therefore,  is 
equally  as  available  as  sunny  June. 

What  can  we  do,  then,  during 
this  winter  of  our  discontent  ?  There 
are  hundreds  of  pictures  to  be  got 
with  our  stand  cameras  and  time 
exposures  while  the  Jones  hand  camera 
is  laid  aside  awaiting  the  summer 
solstice.  For  instance,  think  of  a 
country  lane  on  a  November  day,  with 
a  tender  mist  hiding  the  distance, 
while  the  furrowed  foreground  of  cart 
ruts  is  dappled  here  and  there  with 
pools  of  stagnant  water,  and  perhaps 
in  the  distance  the  smoke  from  some 
snugly-situated  cottage  rises  straight 
up  on  the  still  air.  Here  we  have  a 
theme  upon  which  various  tunes  may  be 
played,  from  the  hackneyed  ploughman 
plodding  his  weary  way  home,  to  a 
“  November  twilight,”  a  tiny  spot  of 
white  paint  over  the  cottage  window  to 
give  the  effeCt  of  a  fire  inside,  and  a 
short  exposure  in  order  to  lose  detail, 
being  all  that  one  wants  for  the  last 
subjeCt. 

The  woods  in  winter  also  offer  us 
endless  possibilities,  and  are  much 
easier  to  work  than  in  summer,  tor  the 
simple  reason  that  the  light  is  now  of  a 
generally  diffused  character,  and  that 
hard  spotty  look  which  follows  a  care¬ 
less  exposure  under  trees  in  flaming 
June  is  necessarily  absent.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  it  is  also  usual  for 
a  great  deal  of  felling  to  take  place  in 
the  forests,  and  heavily-ladened  wains, 
creaking  and  groaning  under  their  load 
as  they  trail  up  some  grass-grown 
avenue,  appeal  strongly  to  the 


artistically  minded.  Then  there  are 
stick-gathering  girls,  and  old  women 
who  rustle  about  amongthe  fallen  leaves 
and  place  themselves  in  pidturesque 
attitudes  quite  unconsciously,  while 
an  obliging  undergrowth  of  decayed 
bracken  and  bramble  is  generally 
present  to  give  the  much  desired  fore¬ 
ground.  Nay,  I  could  go  on  telling 
you  what  you  could  do  in  winter  in  the 
woods  for  ever  and  ever,  the  range  is 
so  varied. 

If  you  live  in  a  salting  district,  such 


as  that  described  in  “  Great  Expecta¬ 
tions,”  winter  should  be  the  very 
height  of  your  season,  for  then  will 
you  get  a  display  of  atmosphere  which 
is  conspicuously  absent  at  other  times 
of  the  year.  There  is  a  tendency,  no 
doubt,  to  slightly  overdo  these  low- 
lying  marsh  lands,  but  I  must  say 
myself  that  I  am  as  yet  not  satiated, 
for  I  can  see  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
work  and  get  powerful  effedfs  on 
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mud-flats,  where  objedts  to  which  it  is 
desirable  to  give  prominence  can  get 
this  prominence  with  the  minimum  of 
trouble,  because  of  their  not  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  other  details.  Besides  in 
works  of  this  class  such  a  scope  is 
given  for  sky  and  clouds,  and  clouds 
always  vary  themselves  so  much  that 
we  cannot  accuse  them  of  sameness. 

Thus  we  have  for  our  winter  work 
three  happy  hunting  grounds — lanes, 
woods  and  salt  marshes.  Of  course, 
there  are  other  branches  of  work  which 
may  be  carried  out,  but  these  are  all 
that  I  care  to  mention,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  who  undertakes  to 
thoroughly  do  these  will  find  his  hands 
quite  full  enough,  for  there  are  so 
many  aspedts  under  which  they  may 
be  taken.  What  I  recommend  is  that 
the  photographer  sally  forth  and  make 
a  series  of  the  same  distridt  under 
different  conditions,  first  on  a 
misty  day,  then  on  one  of  those 
bleak  afternoons  when  the  sun 
shines  with  but  a  chilly  light, 
and  when  all  is  frost-bound  and 
nipped  in  winter’s  grasp,  and 
yet  again  when  the  snow  has 
fallen  and  covered  up  all  un¬ 
necessary  details,  and  left  but  a 
broad,  bold  outline  of  the  familiar 
spot. 

Supposing  this  is  done,  sup¬ 
posing  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  thoroughly,  right 
away  through  the  year,  so  that 
we  have  the  same  clump  of 
trees,  say,  from  the  identical  posi¬ 
tion  in  spring,  summer,  autumn 
and  winter,  how  much  more  satisfactory 
and  encouraging  our  labours  will 
appear  to  have  been  when  we  review 
the  task  accomplished  in  the  coming 
by  and  by,  and  we  shall  feel  that  we 
have  not  wasted  our  time  pot-shotting 
at  all  sorts  of  indefinite  views,  but 
have  produced  some  work  which  will 
show  that  we  intend  to  put  photo¬ 
graphy  on  a  footing  higher  than  that 
of  being  merely  a  dilettante  pastime 
for  idle  moments. 


“The  volume  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  in 
green  and  gold,  is  an  ornament  fit  for  any 
drawing  room,  while  its  contents,  although 
avowedly  intended  for  junior  readers,  include 
much,  very  much,  that  will  interest  and 
instruct  those  of  greater  experience.” — American 
A  mateur  Photographer. 
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ARCHITECTURE  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


HERE  is  one 
branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  which 
the  '  camera  is 
pre  -  eminent  — 
that  is  when 
dealing  with 
architect  are. 
So  writes  Dr. 

Cosgrave  in  his 
little  book  on 
“  Photography  and 
Architecture.”  “  Even  Ruskin,” 
he  says,  “  considers  photographs  of 
early  architecture  as  precious  historical 
documents,  and  those  who  have  visited 
Wells  will  remember  how  enthusiast¬ 
ically  he  wrote  of  the  splendid  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  details  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Cathedral,  taken  from  scaffold¬ 
ing  during  the  restoration.” 

This  being  so,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  already  the  photography  of  many 
amateurs  has  taken  an  architectural 
turn.  There  is,  however,  a  certain 
amount  of  groping  in  the  dark,  a  certain 
aimlessness  in  choice  of  subjeCt,  dis¬ 
played  by  those  whose  tastes  incline  in 
this  direction,  for  want  of  a  little  know¬ 
ledge  regarding  the  principles  and 
history  of  architecture. 

With  the  objeCt  of  dispersing  some 
of  the  darkness,  of  imparting  a  greater 
interest  to  the  architectural  branch  of 
photography,  and  of  enabling  its 
devotees  to  seleCt  their  subjects  with 
greater  intelligence,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wade 
read  a  short  paper  recently  before  the 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic 
Society,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract,  taken  from  the  columns  of 
the  Photographic  Record  : — 

“It  is  well  known  that  the  age  of 
any  ancient  building  or  part  of  a 
building  can  be  gauged  by  certain 
characteristics  which  prevailed  at  the 
period  in  which  it  was  erected,  and 
from  this  as  a  basis  it  is  but  a  step  to 
follow  its  history. 

These  characteristics  are  so  many 
and  so  varied,  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  an  exhaustive  catalogue 
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of  them  in  the  course  of  one  paper ; 
therefore,  we  must  content  ourselves 
now  by  considering  the  more  prominent 
examples  of  Gothic  ecclesiastical 
architecture. 

Architecture  may  be  said  to  possess 
two  great  divisions,  viz.,  Classic  and 
Gothic.  These  are  again  sub-divided, 
the  former  into  five  orders,  and  the 
latter  into  four  styles  or  periods.  Very 
few  remains  of  the  Classic  are  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  so  that  it  scarcely 
comes  within  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  consider  it,  and  I  think  we  shall  go 
back  quite  far  enough  if  we  start  with 
the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

Allow  me  first  to  enumerate  the 
various  styles  of  Gothic  architecture. 
As  I  have  already  said,  it  is  divided 
into  four — Norman,  Early  English, 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular. 

The  leading  characteristics  to  be 
mainly  noted  in  determining  the  period 
of  the  building,  are  the  different  forms 
of  arches,  the  mouldings,  and  the  orna¬ 
mentation. 

The  Norman  style  prevailed  from 
William  I.  (1066)  to  Henry  II.  (1189), 
say  a  period  of  124  years. 

The  semi-circular  arch,  fig.  1,  is  very 
conspicuous  in  this  style,  and  in  some 
cases  the  impost  moulding  is  below  the 
level  of  the  springer.  The  doorways 
are  often  deeply  recessed,  and  the  head 
sometimes  filled  with  a  flat  stone  re¬ 
lieved  with  sculpture,  as  at  Prestbury. 

In  arcades,  fig.  2,  we  sometimes  find 
an  arch  spanning  two  openings  ;  then 
a  series  of  intersecting  arches  is  formed, 
which  some  have  thought  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  pointed  arch. 

The  mouldings,  fig.  3,  consist  almost 
entirely  of  rounds  and  hollows,  fig.  4, 
with  splays  and  fillets. 

One  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities 
of  Norman  architecture  is  the  zig-zag 
ornamentation,  fig.  5,  introduced  after 
the  commencement  of  the  style,  and 
various  other  ornaments,  as  the  rope 
and  lozenge. 

The  capitals  are  nearly  all  heavy  and 
clumsily  formed  like  a  bowl  with  the 
upper  portion  square.  The  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  them  is  varied,  as  seen  in  figs. 
6,  7,  8  and  9. 

The  pillars  were  at  first  massive, 
but  afterwards  became  much  lighter, 
and  sometimes  moulded  in  zig-zag  or 
spiral  lines. 
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The  second  style  is  called  Early 
English,  and  dates  from  Richard  I. 
(1189)  to  Edward  I.  (1307). 

The  lancet  arch,  fig.  10,  is  common 
to  this  style,  and  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  Decorated,  but  rarely  in  the 
Perpendicular. 


Sketches  Illustrating  Mr  J.  W". 

Wade's  Paper  on  "  Architec¬ 
ture  for  Photographers." :  :  :  : 


In  determining  the  period,  the  arch 
is  scarcely  to  be  relied  upon  solely,  for 
we  find  the  semi-arch  in  all  the  styles. 

The  equilateral  and  drop  arch  is 
also  found,  as  in  figs,  n  and  12,  and 
the  heads  of  small  doorways  are  some¬ 
times  filled  in  with  a  trefoil. 


The  windows  are  generally  long  and 
narrow,  fig.  13,  and  in  combinations 
of  two,  three  or  five.  York  Cathedral 
affords  examples  of  the  latter. 

The  pillars  are  light  and  graceful, 
and  where  strength  is  required  they 
are  clustered — plan  shown  in  fig.  14. 

Capitals  are  some¬ 
times  devoid  of  carv¬ 
ing,  fig.  15,  and  are 
deeply  undercut. 

Mouldings  were 
arranged  to  give  a 
great  effect  of  light 
and  shade,  with  deep 
hollows — fig.  17. 

The  ceilings,  al¬ 
though  groined,  were 
simply  ribbed,  and 
JF  ft  JRSft  /  the  roofs  high  and 
steep.  In  this  style 
the  true  spire  first 
appeared. 

The  most  common 
kind  of  foliage  con¬ 
sists  of  a  trefoil  with 
the  lobes  swelling  in 
the  centre.  Occa¬ 
sionally  animals  are 
mixed  with  the 
foliage,  a  sign  that  it 
is  late  in  the  period. 
Crockets  were  also 
introduced  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the 
style.  The  toothed 
ornament,  fig.  18, 
also  belongs  to  this 
period. 

The  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  tracery 
is  seen  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  latter 
end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  figs.  19  and 
20,  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  large  arch 
and  the  smaller  ones 
being  pierced  by  a 
circular  opening  or 
quatre  foil.  The 
surface  being  flat,  it 
has  got  the  name  of  plate  tracery. 

The  Decorated  prevailed  70  years, 
from  Edward  11.(1307)  to  Edward  III. 

(I377)- 

We  have  in  this  style  the  perfect 
development  of  Gothic  architecture. 
In  the  preceding  style  it  was  not  fully 
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matured,  and  in  the  next  it  began  to 
decline.  We  have  to  look  for  the 
characteristics  in  the  windows  which 
are  filled  with  tracery.  The  arches 
are  for  the  most  part  equilateral,  but 
they  vary  considerably,  sometimes 
being  segmental,  or  pointed  segmental, 
or  even  flat.  The  ogee 
is  sometimes  used,  also 
as  a  hood-mould  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  finial 
and  perhaps  crocketted. 

The  tracery  is  gener¬ 
ally  geometric  and 
sometimes  slightly 
flowing,  as  figs.  21  and 
22. 

The  mouldings  con¬ 
sist  of  rounds  and  hol¬ 
lows  separated  by  small 
fillets.  The  rounds  are 
often  relieved  by  a  fillet 
and  the  hollows  fre¬ 
quently  ornamented 
with  flowers  at  inter¬ 
vals,  particularly  the 
ball  flower — see  fig.  23. 

The  pillars  are  either 
clustered  shafts  or 
moulded,  and  in  plainer 
buildings  odtagonal  or 
circular. 

We  now  come  to  the 
last  style,  Perpendicu¬ 
lar,  embracing  Richard 
II.  (1377)  to  Henry 
VIII.  (1546).  It  pre¬ 
vailed  1 69  years.  This 
style  was  used  in  addi¬ 
tions  and  re-buildings 
(but  often  much  de¬ 
based)  as  late  as  1640. 

The  name  of  the 
style  is  derived  from 
the  peculiar  formation 
of  the  tracery,  which 
consists  of  perpendicu¬ 
lar  lines — fig.  24.  In 
the  early  part  of  the 
period  the  details  were 
delicate  and  beautiful, 
but  in  the  later  it  be¬ 
came  very  much  debased,  the  arches 
were  depressed,  and  the  ornamentation 
was  poor  and  coarse. 

In  large  windows  and  in  panelling, 
a  transome  crosses  the  mullions  at 
right  angles  often  with  a  bit  of  cusping. 
At  Prestbury  we  have  a  good  example 


in  the  east  window,  but  the  transome 
is  formed  in  steps,  rising  to  the  centre 
and  repeated  in  the  tracery.  The 
arches  are  sometimes  two-centred,  but 
as  often  have  four  centres. 

A  leading  characteristic  is  the  square 
arrangement  in  fig.  25,  over  the  heads 

-  -  -STYL.es-  -  -  -  -DATES-  -  - 

Norman . 1066  lo  1189 

Early  Cnglish  -  -  1189  to  1307 

Decorated  -  -  -  -  1307  to  1377 
Perpendicular  -  -  1377  to  1546 


of  doorways,  etc.,  which  forms  a 
spandril  on  each  side  of  the  arch,  orna¬ 
mented  with  tracery  and  sometimes 
with  a  shield.  We  have  an  example 
of  this  in  Manchester  Cathedral. 

In  late  Perpendicular  work- we  find 
a  beautiful  kind  of  vaulting,  fig.  27, 
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called  fan  tracery  vaulting,  where  all 
the  ribs  have  the  same  course,  and 
spread  equally  in  every  direction. 

After  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
ecclesiastical  architecture  began  to 
decline,  and  although  some  of  the 
latest  forms  were  used,  it  was  super¬ 
seded,  and  mixed  with  the  imported 
Renaissance  ;  meanwhile  there  were 
rising  some  of  the  stateliest  and  most 
charming  structures  ever  ereCted  in 
England,  and  of  even  greater  interest 
to  photographers,  because  they  were 
invariably  picturesque.  There  were 
the  great  mansions,  the  vast  country 
seats,  ereCted  by  the  nobility  through¬ 
out  England,  and  which  at  some  future 
time  I  should  like  to  speak  about. 

In  dealing  with  a  subjeCt  of  this 
kind,  so  extensive  and  so  inexhaustible, 
a  short  account  like  this  must  appear, 
and  is,  very  fragmentary ;  still,  I  trust 
what  little  I  have  been  able  to  say  will 
arouse  some  interest  in  the  study  of 
architecture,  for  I  am  sure  that  if  this 
study  is  followed  up,  our  pictures  of 
architectural  subjects  will  continue  to 
improve.” 


STEP  BY  STEP. 

Matthew  Surface. 

The  exa<5t  practical  details  of  procedure  and  manipu¬ 
lation  necessary  in  elementary  photographic  processes 
of  development,  printing,  etc.  Intended  for  novices 
who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  friend  to  guide  them. 

NO.5.  Printing  and  Developing 
Bromide  Paper. — Short  days, 
scant  daylight  and  long  even¬ 
ings,  need  not  debar  anyone  from 
print-making,  in  faCt  once  the  photo¬ 
grapher  attains  facility  with  the 
bromide  process,  daylight  printing 
methods,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps 
carbon  and  platinotype,  will  become 
detestable  to  him.  The  great  advant¬ 
ages  of  the  bromide  process  are  :  first, 
that  a  large  number  of  prints  can  be 
made  in  a  very  short  time ;  second, 
that  the  nature  of  the  work  admits  of 
it  being  done  during  the  evening ; 
third,  that  the  results  obtained  are  at 
least  more  artistic  than  most  ordinary 
printing-out  papers.  The  procedure 
is  as  follows  : — 

Prepare  the  developer.  There  are 
several  in  ordinary  use.  We  shall 
take  on  this  occasion  the  ferrous 


oxalate  developer.  Three  solutions 
are  required — 

No.  1. 

Neutral  oxalate  of  potash .  6  ozs. 

Warm  water  .  25  ,, 

Test  with  litmus  paper,  and  acidulate 
with  a  few  crystals  of  citric  acid  until 
the  preparation  just  turns  the  blue 
litmus  paper  red. 

No.  2. 


Ferrous  sulphate .  ozs. 

Warm  water .  7^  ,, 


Acidulate  with  citric  acid  as  in  the 
potash  solution.  Both  these  solutions 
must  be  allowed  to  cool  before  they 
are  used. 

No.  3. 

Potassium  or  ammonium 

bromide  .  J  dram. 

Water  .  5  ozs. 

It  is  convenient  to  put  this  last  solution 
in  what  is  known  as  a  dropping  bottle. 
The  solutions  are  only  mixed  for 
immediate  use.  A  clearing  solution  is 
also  required,  consisting  of : — 


Acetic  acid  or  citric  acid  ....  1  dram. 

Water  .  32  ozs. 

The  usual  fixing  bath  as  used  for 
plates,  consisting  of 

Hyposulphite .  4  ozs. 

Water  .  20  ,, 

completes  the  solutions  required. 


Having  made  preparations  take  six 
dishes  for  use,  the  first  containing 
clean  water,  the  second  is  for  the 
developer,  the  third  for  the  first 
clearing  solution,  the  fourth  for  the 
second  clearing  solution,  the  fifth  for 
the  hyposulphite  bath,  and  a  sixth  for 
washing,  unless  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a  washing  tank. 
These  preparations  being  made,  go 
into  the  dark-room  armed  with  several 
printing  frames,  a  packet  of  bromide 
paper,  and  those  negatives  from  which 
you  intend  to  print.  Place  the 
negative  in  position  in  the  frame,  turn 
down  the  gas  to  a  blue  flame,  open  the 
packet  of  paper,  and  taking  off  a  sheet, 
notice  which  way  it  curls — curling  is 
always  towards  the  coated  side,  which 
must  be  placed  next  the  negative. 
Fasten  up  the  printing  frame,  and  do 
not  forget  to  close  the  packet  of  paper. 
Now  hold  the  printing  frame  one  yard 
from  the  gas,  and  turn  up  the  light  to 
its  full  extent.  Twenty  seconds  is 
about  the  right  time  in  the  case  of  a 
No.  4  burner  ;  if  a  smaller  size,  then  a 
little  longer  may  be  required.  Having 
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counted  the  twenty  seconds  carefully 
by  your  watch,  turn  down  the  gas 
immediately,  for  subsequent  operations 
must  be  performed  by  a  yellow  or 
ruby  light.  Take  out  the  print,  place 
it  in  the  first  dish  containing  clean 
water,  in  order  that  it  may  become 
softened.  Supposing  you  propose  to 
develop  about  one  dozen  half  plates, 
take  six  ounces  of  the  oxalate  solution, 
and  to  that  add  one  ounce  of  the 
ferrous  sulphate  solution,  but  on  no 
account  add  the  oxalate  to  the  iron, 
or  a  yellow  precipitate  will  be  formed 
For  one  ounce  of  developer  five  drops 
of  the  bromide  solution  must  be  added, 
so  that  if  you  are  taking  seven  ounces 
of  developer  in  all  you  will  require 
about  thirty-five  drops.  This  quantity 
of  solution  will  develop 
about  one  dozen  prints 
comfortably.  Pour  the 
developer  into  dish  No. 

2,  take  the  print  out  of 
the  water,  handling  it  by 
one  corner,  and  place  it  in 
the  developer,  then  take 
hold  of  the  opposite 
corner  and  turn  the  print 
over.  Do  this  several 
times  in-  order  to  be 
certain  that  no  bubbles 
•of  air  are  adhering  to 
its  surface.  In  a  few 
seconds,  if  the  exposure 
has  been  corredf,  the 
image  will  begin  to 
appear.  When  it  is 
sufficiently  deep  with¬ 
draw  from  the  developer, 
and  place  in  dish  No.  3,  which 
contains  the  clearing  solution. 
After  it  has  remained  in  No.  3  dish 
two  or  three  minutes  it  may  be 
removed  to  No.  4,  which  also  contains 
clearing  solution.  Two  or  three 
minutes  in  the  second  clearing  solution 
are  quite  sufficient.  The  print  then 
goes  into  water  for  a  short  time,  next 
into  the  fixing  solution,  and  finally  it 
should  be  washed  in  running  water  for 
an  hour  or  so.  Now  if  the  trial  print 
seems  under-exposed,  make  another 
giving  it  rather  longer,  and  once  having 
ascertained  the  right  exposure,  you 
may  then  proceed  to  put  up  half-a- 
dozen  frames  on  a  shelf  if  you  have 
•one,  and  expose  them  all  simulta¬ 
neously.  Until,  however,  you  have 


got  the  knack  of  exposure,  do  not  deal 
with  more  than  one  print.  After  about 
a  dozen  prints  have  been  made  with 
the  developer  mixed,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  throw  it  away  and  pour  out  a 
fresh  lot.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  clearing  solution,  but  some 
economy  may  be  effected  by  putting 
the  second  dish  in  place  of  the  first, 
and  pouring  out  a  fresh  lot  of  acetic 
acid  for  the  second.  The  clearing 
solution  is  to  prevent  the  precipitation 
of  the  iron  from  the  developer  into  the 
fibre  of  the  paper,  and  no  intermediate 
washing  must  take  place  between  the 
developer  and  the  clearing  solution. 
Between  the  clearing  solution  and  the 
fixing  solution,  however,  it  is  desirable 
to  rinse  in  water.  Ten  minutes  in  the 


fixing  bath  is  enough.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  handle  the  face 
of  the  prints,  or  stains  will  be  produced. 
Take  hold  with  the  nail  at  the  extreme 
corner.  When  the  prints  are  fully 
developed  they  should  be  a  strong 
clear  and  brilliant  black.  The  image 
should  not  appear  very  quickly.  A 
normally-exposed  negative  should  take 
from  one  to  two  minutes  to  become 
fully  developed. 

The  bromide  process  is  first-rate  for 
all  kinds  of  subjects.  Several  varieties 
of  paper  can  be  obtained,  from  smooth 
glossy  to  extremely  rough.  What  is 
called  platino-bromide  is  the  most 
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pleasing  for  general  purposes,  but  for 
landscape  the  rough  paper  gives  a  nice 
effedt.  Toned  papers  can  also  be 
obtained,  but  they  are  only  adapted  to 
special  purposes. 

Next  month,  “  The  Platinotype 
Process.” 


LEAVES  FROM  THE 
DIARY  OF  A 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

By  Himself. 

HAVE  been 
to  Philip 
M  art  in’s 
to-day 
(June 

2  ISt). 

He  is  an 
exceed¬ 
ingly  nice 
fellow, 
and  I  be¬ 
lieve  we 
shall  be- 
c  o  m  e 
good 
friends.  It 
appears 
he  is  a 

cousin  of  the  Potters’,  and  I  learned 
indiredtly,  from  some  portraits  in 
the  family  album,  that  love’s  flame 
is  fanned  by  a  breeze  from  quite 
another  direction  to  that  from  which  I 
thought  it  came.  1  had  no  compunc¬ 
tion  after  finding  that  out,  in  bringing 
forth  my  prints  of  the  Potter  girls  and 
asking  for  help.  Martin  pronounced 
them  over-exposed.  I  pressed  him  to 
criticise  them  fully  and  ignore  my 
feelings.  Then  he  said  the  attitudes 
were  stilted  and  unnatural,  and  in 
choosing  a  rustic  table  and  a  book  as 
accessories  I  had  been  simply  following 
in  the  wake  of  the  third-rate  profes¬ 
sional,  who  had  no  more  art  in  his 
soul  than  a  common  cockle  shell 
pearls.  I  unburdened  my  heart  to 
him,  said  that  1  wanted  to  become  a 
good  photographer,  and  to  understand 
something  of  art.  Would  he  help  me? 
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He  expressed  himself  anxious  to  do 
anything  he  could,  and  straightway 
fetched  a  portfolio  of  photographs, 
each  one  of  them  his  own  work.  We 
spent  some  time  looking  at  them,  and 
I  became  alternately  pleased  and 
puzzled,  recognising  in  every  case 
their  superiority  over  ordinary  work  as 
regards  technical  qualities,  but  being 
unable  to  understand  the  extreme 
roughness  or  mistiness  of  some.  When 
1  alluded  to  this  inappreciation  on  my 
part,  he  said,  taking  up  one  which 
was  called  “A  Rainy  Day,”  “Now 
tell  me  what  features  are  in  your 
opinion  wrongly  represented  in  that 
picture.”  The  scene  delineated  was 
evidently  the  promenade  of  some  sea¬ 
side  place.  In  the  foreground  was  the 
figure  of  a  retreating  pedestrian, 
wearing  a  long  mackintosh,  and  bear¬ 
ing  an  umbrella.  He  cast  a  long 
shadow  on  the  wet  pavement,  which 
reached  almost  to  the  margin  of  the 
print.  To  the  left  could  be  seen  two 
or  three  more  men,  similarly  attired, 
and  the  railings  of  the  promenade 
faded  away  in  the  distance.  “Well,” 
I  answered,  “to  begin  with,  the  subject 
appears  to  me  rather  original,  but  why 
should  the  figures  be  so  indistindt  ? 
Was  the  lens  obscured  by  rain-drops  ?” 
“  By  no  means  ;  a  friend  obliged  me 
by  holding  an  umbrella  over  both  lens 
and  camera.  That  indistindtness, 
which  in  your  eyes  seems  a  fault,  I 
confess  I  regard  as  one  of  the  best 
points  in  the  picture,  in  the  first  place 
because  it  partially  conveys  the  idea  of 
rain  and  a  humid  atmosphere,  and 
secondly  on  account  of  the  part  it 
plays  in  imparting  breadth.  If  the 
little  details  of  the  nearest  figure  were 
visible,  the  eye  would  be  occupied  in 
examining  the  cut  of  his  coat  or  some 
other  triviality ;  as  it  is,  the  general 
breadth  enhances  the  effedt  and  makes 
the  whole  truly  a  pidture,  rather  than 
a  mere  representation  of  several  indi¬ 
viduals  walking  about.”  “  But,”  I 
exclaimed,  “  I  thought  the  chief  merit 
of  a  photograph  depended  on  the  clear¬ 
ness  and  crispness  of  every  detail.” 
“  In  some  cases  undoubtedly  it  does,” 
he  asserted,  “  but  in  others,  quite  the 
reverse.  The  nature  of  the  photograph 
should  depend  entirely  upon  the  sub- 
jedt,  and  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended.  If  an  architedt  requires 
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a  photograph  of  some  building,  he 
wants  it  to  show  every  constructive  or 
ornamental  detail,  and  so  the  lens 
should  be  focussed  upon  it  with  micro¬ 
scopic  accuracy,  and  the  print  made 
upon  the  smoothest  paper.  But  what 
may  be  right  for  the  architect  is  not 
necessarily  right  for  the  artist,  nor 
must  you  inspect  my  “  Rainy  Day  ” 
from  such  close  quarters,  but  hold  it  a 
foot  or  two  away  and  then  tell  me 
whether  the  general  effect  is  not  more 
impressive  and  true.”  I  did  as  he 
instructed,  and  had  to  agree  that  it 
really  did  look  true  to  nature.  “Is  the 
sky  right,  do  you  think,  with  that 
muddy  cloud  ?  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  have  it  clear  white  ?  ”  “  Did  you 

ever  see  a  clear  white  sky  on  a  dull, 
rainy  day?”  he  expostulated,  “  I  never 
did.  That  rain  cloud  gives  a  reality 
to  the  whole.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
sky  is  clear  even  on  fine  days,  yet 
most  photographers  do  not  trouble  to 
print  in  suitable  clouds.”  We  talked 
for  a  long  time  about  matters  of  this 
sort,  and  I  became  greatly  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  his  words.  At  his 
recommendation,  I  resolved  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  practical  photo¬ 
graphy  before  paying  much  attention 
to  artistic  matters,  and  with  the  hints 
he  gave  I  believe  I  shall  make  rapid 
progress.  On  Saturday  we  are  going 
together  to  Troutsdale,  and  he  has 
agreed  to  help  me  at  development 
afterwards. 


©ur  H>ri3es. 

A  Simple  Genre  Study  Competition. — 

The  prize  is  awarded  to  J  M.  Donald, 
Honeymoon  Terrace,  Cumnock,  and  certificates 
to  John  Richmond,  Crichton  Place,  Cumnock; 
T.  Stratton,  Church  of  England  Soldiers’ 
Institute,  Pirbright  Camp,  Woking,  Surrey ; 
H.  E.  Morris,  46,  Compton  Street,  Chesterfield  ; 
Miss  Florence  Cooke,  Nat.  Pro.  Bank,  Barnard 
Castle  ;  Miss  Ella  Millar,  Roundelwood,  Crieff, 
N.B.;  and  Frank  Stenhonse,  769,  Rochdale 
Road,  Walsden,  near  Todmorden.  Our  Simple 
Genre  Study  Competition  has  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  support,  with  the  result  that  we  have 
had  quite  a  pleasurable  task  looking  over  the 
works  submitted,  which  although  naturally 
varied  in  style  and  artistic  value,  were  almost 
without  exception  open  to  commendation  upon 
one  point  or  another.  The  prize  winning 
iCture  is  one  of  a  set  taken  on  the  same  day 
y  a  couple  of  friends,  who  employed  the  same 
models,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the 
other  exposures  attains  a  certificate.  The 


June  22nd.  I  made  one  or  two 
more  prints  this  morning,  and  called 
with  them  at  14,  Ormidale  Avenue, 
to-night,  with  much  fear  and  trembling. 
They  all  laughed,  but  pronounced  them 
“  not  bad.”  Millie  thought  she  looked 
a  guy.  I  apologised,  and  said  that  if 
they  didn’t  mind  I  should  try  again  in 
a  week  or  two,  which  proposal  was 
agreed  to.  Tom  was  fortunately  out, 
so  I  escaped  the  brunt  of  his  blunt 
criticism.  Another  advantage  of  his 
absence  was  experienced  when  Millie 
came  to  the  door,  and  in  saying  “  Good 
night,”  handed  me  “Shirley.”  “Look 
on  page  eighteen  when  you  get  home,” 
she  said,  “  at  the  piece  I  have  pencil- 
marked.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  most  photographers  are  like 
the  Reverend  Peter  Malone.”  I  held 
her  hand  until  she  drew  it  away,  and 
then  raced  home.  This  is  what  I  read 
in  the  book  on  the  eighteenth  page  : — 

“  Malone  was  not  a  man  given  to  close 
observation  of  nature  ;  her  changes  passed, 
for  the  most  part,  unnoticed  by  him  :  he  could 
walk  miles  on  the  most  varying  April  day,  and 
never  see  the  beautiful  dallying  of  earth  and 
heaven  ;  never  mark  when  a  sunbeam  kissed 
the  hill-tops,  making  them  smile  clear  in  green 
light,  or  when  a  shower  wept  over  them, 
hiding  their  crests  with  the  low-hanging, 
dishevelled  tresses  of  a  cloud.” 

I  sat  up  late  reading  the  book,  and 
puzzled  over  many  things — photo¬ 
graphy,  art,  literature,  and  most  of  all, 
Millie  Potter. 

(To  be  continued). 


results  of  this  single  outing  were  so  satisfactory, 
that  supposing  only  one  of  the  prints  had  been 
submitted  it  would  easily  have  taken  a  first 
place,  as  we  were  compelled  in  this  instance  to 
award  the  prize  to  the  best  of  the  best.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  other  reproductions  are  all  of 
a  very  high-class  character,  and  we  think  no 
one  can  grumble  at  our  selection  in  this 
instance.  Of  course  there  was  much  work 
which  only  needed  a  trifle  more  care  to  have 
made  it  really  up  to  the  mark.  Take  say  the 
picture  of  “  A  Country  Lass,”  by  Col.  Longstep, 
which  shows  a  girl  standing  with  her  hand  on 
a  door  handle,  carrying  a  milk  pail,  and 
illuminated  apparently  by  the  brilliant  light  of 
a  rising  sun.  The  effeCt  of  light  and  shade  is 
magnificent,  but  the  girl  has  moved  very 
slightly,  and  consequently  appears  too  fuzzy 
when  taken  in  connection  with  her  sharp 
surroundings.  The  Colonel  might  try  this  on 
some  rough  surface  paper.  He  would  then  no 
doubt  overcome  to  a  certain  degree  this  want 
of  definition  difficulty.  His  ideas  on  trimming 
are  commendable,  his  present  print  being  for  a 
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full-length  upright  figure  on  a  paper  3  inches 
by  6,  just  a  nice  proportion.  Another  brilliantly 
lighted  effedt  is  submitted  by  Men,  who  made 
a  mistake  in  the  matter  of  trimming.  She 
apparently  contemplated  the  produdtion  of  a  full 
length,  but  unfortunately  trimmed  away  half 
the  feet,  so  that  the  print  has  a  most  awkward 
appearance.  What  she  must  do  now  is  to  cut 
away  exadtly  one  inch  from  the  bottom,  half 
an  inch  from  the  left-hand  side,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  right,  and  she 
will  then  have  a  proper  three-quarter  length. 


Still  another  effedt  of  light  and  shade  is 
observable  in  the  photograph  of  the  little  boy 
by  Postie.  The  lad  was  pidtorial  enough,  and 
the  surroundings  charming,  but  the  posing  is 
somewhat  stiff,  and  the  youth  is  staring 
straight  at  the  camera.  Stiffness  again  is  the 
most  noticeable  feature  in  Skib's  attempt ;  a 
little  girl  listening  to  a  little  boy  playing  on  a 
tin  whistle  amidst  charming  surroundings. 
The  figures  unfortunately  appear  too  artificial 
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and  too  conscious  of  the  camera.  The  lad 
should  have  faced  the  girl  a  bit  more,  and  if 
she  had  simply  stood  up  with  her  hands 
crossed  in  front,  and  looked  at  him,  the  ensemble 
would  have  been  muchmorenatural.  “Acorn  ” 
had  a  fine  child  sitter,  who  could  pose  fairly 
well  as  a  fern  gatherer,  while  the  background 
of  orchard-like  field  and  the  leaf-sprinkled  fore- 
groumd,  were  all  of  pidtorial  merit,  yet  by 
inattention  to  lighting,  a  terribly  muddy  effedt 
has  been  manufactured,  the  bracken  being 
entirely  lost  amid  the  shadows  cast  by  the 
trees,  while  the 
lassie’s  bare  legs  tone 
too  much  with  the 
high  -  lights  on  the 
leaves.  Peggie  is 
another  contributor 
with  original  notions. 
She  allowed  a  lady 
in  a  pretty  costume 
to  lean  over  the  gate, 
with  a  light  almost 
behind  her,  with  the 
result  that  her  photo¬ 
graph  is  almost 
stereoscopic.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however, 
the  pose  of  the  lower 
extremities  is  some¬ 
what  strained,  and 
we  think  that  had  the 
lady  been  allowed  to 
place  both  feet  on  the 
ground,  the  rather 
awkward  effedt  now 
observable  would 
have  been  overcome. 
In  our  opinion  the 
best  way  to  get  round 
the  difficulty  in  the 
present  negative  is  to 
trim  for  a  half-length 
figure.  To  do  this, 
one  inch  must  be  cut 
from  the  right,  half 
an  inch  from  the  left, 
and  almost  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  the 
bottom.  Excellent 
photography  is  ob¬ 
servable  in  Dozey 
G’s  pidture  of  a  boy 
reading  a  popular 
periodical,  and  the 
pose  does  not  leave 
much  to  be  desired. 
The  lighting,  how¬ 
ever,  is  just  a  bit 
too  “  studioish,”  and 
one  cannot  but  be  sorry  that  broader 
effedts  in  the  matter  of  light  and  shade  are 
not  present  to  give  reality  and  depth.  This 
is  all  the  more  regrettable  as,  as  we  have 
said  before,  the  posing  is  really  capital. 
Another  photograph  which  comes  under  the 
same  category  is  “The  Gleaner”  by  Marguerite, 
which  shows  a  little  gleaner  nicely  posed  under 
a  fine  tree,  the  one  thing  wanting  being,  as  in 
Dozey  G's  case,  breadth  of  treatment.  Similar 
remarks  also  apply  to  the  photograph  by 
Basker.  Kirgit  entitled  his  attempt  “  A  chip 
from  the  old  block,”  and  it  shows  a  little  boy 
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imitating  his  father,  the  said  father  being 
seen  in  the  distance  carving  a  tombstone. 
Now  the  youngster  himself  is  very  well  posed, 
and  the  lighting  on  the  top  of  his  head  is 
exceedingly  pretty,  but  we  think  that  had  the 
figures  been  left  out  in  the  background,  and 
another  title  given  to  it,  the  boy  being  made 
the  principal  objedt,  a  better  result  would  have 
accrued.  An  artistically  splendid  set,  spoilt  by 
bad  technique  comes  from  “Try  Again,”  who  is 
lucky  in  possessing  a  couple  of  models  who 
not  only  know  how  to  dress  well,  but  can  pose 
charmingly.  “Try  again,"  however,  ought  to 
get  a  meter,  because  we  feel  certain  that  he 
gives  his  plate  too  much  exposure.  The  best 
of  his  present  lot  is  the  one  entitled  “Who’s 
Coming?”,  to  which  the  setting  is  a  positively 
delightful  lane.  He  must  certainly  do  all 
these  pidtures  over  again.  And  finally.  Hopeful 
makes  a  dreadful  mess  of  it  with  a  print  entitled 
“  A  Serenade,”  where  a  couple  of  gay  Italians 
are  supposed  to  be  going  through  the  old,  old 
story  amid  an  apparently  newly  built  brick 
residence  of  modern  ingle  nook  and  cosy  corner 
stamp.  The  figures  themselves  are  right  enough 
in  the  matter  of  pose  and  dress,  but  they  look 
utterly  incongruous  against  this  suburban  villa 
setting.  We  sincerely  trust  that  Hopeful  will 
not  try  this  thing  on  again,  but  go  in  for 
something  simpler.  He  has  a  good  technical 
knowledge  and  has  turned  out  fine  work,  but 
oh,  what  a  falling  off  is  here.  Among  the 
other  prints  worthy  of  notice  are  those  of 
Canadian  Boy,  Hardy,  B,  F.  T.,  Pitou,  Wax- 
work,  Volunteer,  Jill,  Mona,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Old  Scone,  Northwood,  E.L.  W.,  Aunt  Sister, 
Gingham,  and  Darlun,  who  take  precedence  of 
one  another  in  order  given. 

Christmas  Card  Competition. — The 

Editor  offers  a  real  Wensleydale  Cheese  in  return 
for  the  best  photographic  Christmas  Card  sent 
him  on  or  before  December  24th.  The  senders 
of  the  ten  next  best  cards  will  receive  a  signed 
platinotype  from  one  of  the  Editor's  own 
studies.  No  coupon  is  needed.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  photograph  should  be  the  candidate’s 
own  work  ;  the  card,  of  course,  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  any  dealer  or  may  be  home¬ 
made. 

Advertising  Competition.  —  Ideas  are 
always  useful,  and  although  this  is  not  direftly 
a  photographic  matter,  we  believe  very  many 
of  our  readers  are  interested  in  our  welfare, 
and  that  they  will  take  up  the  question  with 
interest.  We  want  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
means  of  advertising  The  Junior  Photographer  in 
order  to  bring  about  that  much  desired  result, 
a  large  increase  of  circulation.  We  will  there¬ 
fore  give  an  order  for  apparatus  or  materials 
to  the  value  of  One  Guinea  upon  any  firm 
advertising  in  The  Junior  Photographer  for  the 
best  suggestion  in  the  direction  indicated. 
Competition  closes  December  24th.  The 
coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Photographs  of  Farm  Life. — Closes 
December  24th.  We  want  a  series  of  not 
more  than  twelve,  nor  fewer  than  four  photo¬ 
graphs  representing  various  incidents  con- 
nedted  with  a  farm.  The  pidtures  must  not  be 
literal  translations  of  farm  life  alone,  but  must 
have  some  artistic  spirit  infused  into  them. 
They  may  deal  with  any  subjedt  from  sowing 


to  reaping,  or  from  milking  to  cheese-making. 
The  prize  will  be  £  1  is.  The  coupon  is 
given  in  this  issue.  In  this  case  one  coupon 
will  carry  up  to  twelve  prints. 

General  Competition.— Closes  January 
1st.  A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  photograph  sent  in,  any  subjedt.  The 
coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

Family  Group  Competition.  Closes 
January  25th.  As  in  past  years,  we  offer  a 
prize  of  £1  for  the  best  photograph  of  a  family 
group  taken  on  Christmas  Day  or  New  Year’s 
Day  The  photograph  may  be  taken  either  at 
the  front  door  or  in  the  back  yard ,  or  anywhere 
near  the  house,  or  in  the  house  by  flash-light, 
and  although  a  large  group  is  preferable  it  is 
not  essential.  The  coupon  is  given  in  this 
issue. 

A  Photograph  of  a  Waterfall.— Closes 
January  25th.  We  have  yet  to  see  a  good 
photograph  of  a  waterfall,  and  we  have  an 
idea  that  our  readers  are  the  persons  to  show 
us  one.  We  therefore  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d. 
for  the  best  and  most  artistic  rendering  of  a 
waterfall,  a  rendering  in  which  the  water  does 
not  come  out  like  milk,  or  the  tfees  as  if  they 
were  merely  flat  black  masses.  The  coupon 
for  this  competition  will  appear  in  the  January 
issue. 

Initial  Letter  Competition. — It  will  be 

noticed  that  nearly  all  the  articles  this  month 
commence  with  a  photographic.initial  letter. 
This  has  been  done  for  a  special  purpose.  The 
uses  of  photography  for  making  pidtorial 
initials  are  not  as  much  exercised  as  they 
might  be.  The  subjedt  is  one  which  presents 
endless  opportunities,  and  we  should  like  to 
test  the  capacity  of  our  readers  in  this 
diredtion.  The  best  way  of  making  an  initial 
letter  is  to  choose  a  photograph  which  seems 
suitable,  and  then  having  trimmed  it  with 
judgment,  proceed  to  cut  a  suitable  initial  out 
of  white  paper.  Those  who  cannot  draw 
letters  may  trace  one  of  suitable  design  from 
any  book,  then  cut  it  out  and  affix  it  to  the 
print  in  the  right  position.  It  is  best  to  mount 
the  photograph  itself  on  a  card  first.  Having 
given  these  simple  instrudtions  for  making 
initial  letters,  we  now  offer  three  prizes  of 
equal  value,  a  handsome  volume  of  The  Practical 
Photographer  for  1896,  to  each  of  three  persons 
who  send  the  best  photographic  initial.  Com¬ 
petitors  may  send  in  as  many  prints  as  they 
like  provided  each  bears  a  coupon,  but  no 
competitor  will  be  allowed  to  take  more  than 
one  prize.  The  competitition  closes  January 
25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  January 
issue. 

Mounting  Competition. —As  we  desire 
all  prints  sent  into  The  Junior  Photographer  to 
be  unmounted,  we  have  never  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  taste  of  our  readers 
in  regard  to  mounting.  This  point  ought  not 
to  be  negledted,  and  we  now  offer  a  prize  of 
12s.  6d.  in  books  chosen  from  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
for  the  best  print  most  suitably  mounted. 
Remember  both  print  and  mount  will  be  con¬ 
sidered,  size  immaterial.  Mounts  may  be 
home-made  or  purchased.  Our  real  aim  is 
to  give  an  award  to  the  one  who  best  adapts 
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mount  to  subjedt.  Competition  closes  February 
25th.  Coupon  will  be  given  in  the  February 
issue. 

Literary  Competition  This  is  a  very 
special  offer.  A  volume  of  The  Practical  Photo¬ 
grapher  to  each  of  the  six  competitors  who  best 
answer  the  following  question  :  “  What  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  amateur  photographer  ?" 
The  answer  need  not  occupy  more  than  one 
sheet  of  ordinary  note  paper,  but  we  do  not 
propose  to  put  any  limit  on  its  length,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  propose  to  consider 
quality  rather  than  quantity.  Competition 
closes  February  25th.  Coupon  will  be  given 
in  the  February  issue. 

Winter  Landscape  Competition.  -A 

prize  of  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  landscape  photo¬ 
graph  illustrating  “Winter.”  Competition 
closes  March  25th.  Coupon  will  be  given  in 
the  March  number. 

Lantern  Slide  Competition.  Closes 
March  25th.  A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best 
and  5s.  6d.  for  the  next  best  lantern  slide,  any 
subjeft,  to  be-  judged  on  its  technical  and 
artistic  merits.  The  coupon  must  be  affixed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slide.  Coupon  will  be  given 
in  the  March  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  M  S.,  or  lantern  slides,  should  be  sent 
flat  and  unmounted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 
They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the  specified  dates 
to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  competition. 

The  prints,  or  manuscripts  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no 
case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


<Xbc  postal  Club  of  “Cbe 
3untor  photographer.” 

Two  or  three  more  names  are  wanted  to 
complete  the  first  circle  of  twelve  members. 
No  doubt,  before  these  words  are  in  print,  the 
circle  will  have  its  full  complement,  and  we 
can  go  on  gathering  names  towards  the  second. 
We  are  a  little  surprised  at  the  slowness 
displayed  on  the  part  of  the  prize  and 
certificate  holders,  but  this  is  very  probably 
because  they  do  not  quite  realize  the  pleasure 
and  profit  to  be  derived  from  a  Postal  Club. 
Once  the  ball  is  set  rolling,  however,  we  have 
every  confidence  that  the  most  adtive  interest 
will  be  displayed  and  maintained.  We  give 
the  rules  once  more  this  month,  for  the  last 


time  at  present.  General  readers  will  be 
informed  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  club,  and  as  new  prizes  and  certificates 
are  awarded,  a  constant  increase  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  should  take  place. 

Regulations. 

(1.)  The  club  shall  consist  of  as  many 
circles  of  twelve  persons,  as  circumstances 
may  demand. 

(2.)  The  qualification  for  membership  shall 
be  the  holding  of  a  prize  or  a  certificate 
awarded  in  connexion  with  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  during  any  period  of  the  magazine’s 
existence. 

(3.)  The  objedts  of  the  club  shall  be  the 
promotion  of  pidorial  and  technical  excellence 
by  means  of  mutual  criticism.  Towards  this 
aim  a  portfolio  of  prints  contributed  by 
members  of  the  circle  shall  be  circulated. 

(4.)  The  portfolio  shall  circulate  monthly, 
and  may  be  retained  by  each  member  two 
days,  including  day  of  receipt  and  despatch,  or 
three  if  a  Sunday  or  general  holiday  intervene. 
Each  member  shall  forward  the  portfolio  to  the 
one  next  on  the  list,  inserting  the  dates  of  receipt 
and  despatch  in  the  book  provided  for  that 
purpose,  at  the  same  time  advising  the  secre¬ 
tary  by  post-card  of  the  date  of  despatch. 

(5.)  Each  member  shall  put  into  the 
portfolio  not  less  than  two  and  not  more  than 
four  prints  every  time  it  reaches  him ;  removing 
his  former  contributions. 

(6.)  Any  member  failing  to  contribute 
prints  to  two  consecutive  rounds  shall  be 
considered  to  have  resigned. 

(7.)  Prints  shall  be  mounted  upon  paper  or 
very  thin  cardboard,  and  each  one  placed  in 
one  of  the  descriptive  sheets  provided  by  the 
secretary,  upon  which  it  is  intended  that  the 
comments  shall  be  written. 

(8.)  A  Memorandum  Book  shall  accompany 
the  portfolio  for  notes,  suggestions,  etc. 

(9.)  The  annual  subscription  shall  be  2s.  6d. 
payable  in  December  for  the  succeeding  year. 
Any  member  who  fails  to  pay  his  subscription 
by  the  end  of  January  shall  be  struck  off  the 
list.  The  entrance  fee  shall  be  is. 

(10.)  The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer 
will  aft  as  secretary,  and  shall  have  power  to 
use  his  discretion  in  any  matters  not  covered 
by  the  above  rules. 


©nr  Xaboraton>. 

Hot  Water. —  It  is  very  essential,  from 
time  to  time,  to  wash  out  the  dark-room  dishes 
with  hot  water,  and  rub  the  inside  briskly 
with  a  piece  of  cloth.  Spoiled  prints  and 
spoiled  negatives  are  often  the  result  of  unclean 
trays. 

Care  of  Lenses. — Lenses  should  not  be 
kept  in  a  dusty  or  damp  place.  Dust  with  a 
soft  silk  or  linen  handkerchief.  On  no  account 
rub  the  glass  with  whiting,  leather,  paper  or 
anything  which  may  contain  grit.  A  small 
speck  on  the  lens  is  of  less  importance  than  a 
general  dulness.  Never  leave  the  lens  in  a  hot 
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place,  as  the  parts  are  cemented  together  with 
Canada  balsam,  and  heat  will  melt  it. 

Blotting  Book. — For  platinotype  or  albu¬ 
men  prints  a  blotting  book  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience.  The  prints  can  be  placed  between 
the  leaves  and  subjected  to  pressure  for  a  short 
time,  so  that  when  removed  they  are  perfedtly 
flat.  The  blotting  book  should  not  be  put 
away  damp  but  placed  on  edge  with  the  leaves 
spread  out  to  dry. 

Platinotype  Printing. — In  damp  weather 
it  is  risky  to  put  printing  frames  containing 
platinotype  paper  outside.  Damp  weather 
is  usually  dull  weather,  and  the  printing  takes 
so  long  that  there  is  time  for  the  paper  to 
absorb  moisture.  This  means  flat  prints. 
Print  indoors  in  damp  weather,  even  if  it 
occupies  a  longer  time. 

For  negatives  that  are  considerably  under 
exposed,  make  up  the  following  developer : — 


Distilled  water  .  5  ozs. 

Sodium  sulphate  .  ^  oz. 

Eikonogen  .  40  grs. 

Hydroquinone. .  12  grs. 


For  use  add  1  part  potassium  carbonate  to 
every  20  parts  of  solution.  Its  adtion  is  very 
powerful,  and  will  bring  out  all,  or  as  much  of 
the  image  as  is  possible. 

Metol  Soda  Developer. — A  good,  ener¬ 
getic,  clean-working  metol-soda  developer  is 
obtainable  in  the  following  way : — 


A. 

Distilled  water  .  1000  parts. 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystal)  . .  100  parts. 

Metol .  10  parts. 

B. 

Distilled  water . 1000  parts. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (pure 

crystal)  .  100  parts. 

For  use  mix  in  equal  parts. 


A  very  artistic  print  may  be  made  on  rough 
drawing  paper  by  salting  with  a  solution  of  60 
grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  10  ozs.  of 
water  in  which  120  grains  of  gelatine  have  been 
dissolved.  This  paper  is  now  sensitized  with  a 
bath  of  silver,  60  grains  ;  citric  acid,  15  grains  ; 
water,  1  oz. ;  and  toned  with  chloro-platinite 
o'f  potassium,  1  grain  to  the  drachm  of  water, 
added  to  4  ozs.  of  water  with  1  drop  of  nitric 
acid. 

Silhouette  Portraits. — One  method  to 
make  these  is  to  place  the  sitter  against  a 
white  translucent  screen  highly  illuminated 
from  behind,  give  a  short  exposure  and  use  a 
strong  developer.  A  simple  method  of  making 
these  from  an  ordinary  profile  negative  is  to 
print  a  light  positive  on  plain  silver  paper  and 
carefully  cut  out  the  figure.  This  is  then 
placed  in  the  light  to  get  quite  black,  and  then 
toned  a  deep  black,  fixed,  and  pasted  to  a  light 
mount. 


Red  Tones  on  Matt  Chloride  Paper. — 
According  to  a  Manchester  contemporary,  a 
red  tone,  similar  to  the  red  chalk  of  carbon 
may  be  obtained  on  matt  gelatino-chloride 
paper  by  the  following  formula  : — 

Ordinary  salt  .  80  grains. 

Powdered  alum  .  100  grains. 

Chloroplatinite  of  potas¬ 
sium  .  2  grains. 

Water  .  10  ozs. 

Wash  the  prints  in  the  usual  way,  tone  in  the 
above  for  three  or  four  minutes,  removing 
them  before  more  than  a  slight  change  in 
colour  has  taken  place.  After  a  short  washing 
in  water,  place  in  hypo  bath  of  half  usual 
strength  for  about  twenty  minutes,  then  wash 
as  usual. 

Simple  Intensification. — If  a  negative  be 
taken  from  the  final  washing  water  and  heated, 
the  film  will  of  course  melt,  but  if  the  same  be 
dried  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  re-wetted  it  will 
stand  a  far  larger  amount  of  heat,  with  the 
result  that  a  thin  negative  can  by  this  simple 
means  be  intensified.  A  test  of  this  may  be 
made  by  any  who  have  spoilt  negatives.  Dip 
a  negative  half  way  into  a  vessel  of  water, 
holding  it  there  for  half  a  minute,  afterwards 
dry  by  gentle  heat.  A  very  marked  difference 
between  the  two  halves  will  at  once  be  seen. 
That  portion  that  has  been  so  treated  will  be 
found  to  be  far  more  opaque  in  the  high-lights 
and  apparently  more  transparent  in  the 
shadows,  although  this  may  be  merely  a 
delusion  caused  by  the  greater  contrast  thus 
obtained. 

Plain  and  Fancy  Borders.— At  times  you 
may  wish  to  have  a  margin  round  a  print  ; 
perhaps  a  plain  one  round  a  landscape,  or  a 
fancy  one  for  a  portrait.  For  that  purpose  a 
mask  must  be  provided  of  opaque  paper, 
Cutting  out  an  oval,  square  or  any  other  shape 
desired,  place  the  outer  portion  on  the  negative 
in  its  proper  position,  then  the  sensitized  paper 
and  print.  By  using  a  larger  frame  and  filling 
up  the  space  round  the  negative  with  card¬ 
board,  a  much  wider  border  can  be  obtained, 
and  a  plain  white  border  gives,  I  think,  a  neat 
and  bold  appearance  to  a  print.  It  may,  on 
other  occasions,  be  desirable  to  print  a  fancy 
border,  and  it  will  be  necessary  then  to  make 
a  negative  of  the  design  required.  (Marble 
paper,  or  imitation  morocco  paper,  will  answer 
the  purpose.)  After  printing  with  the  plain 
border,  the  part  already  printed  must  be 
covered  with  the  piece  of  opaque  paper  cut  out 
of  the  mask.  Slightly  stick  it  in  its  place  on 
the  print,  and  print  the  border  from  the  border 
negative  provided  for  the  purpose.  There  are 
several  modifications  of  this  style  of  double 
printing  which  will,  no  doubt,  suggest  them¬ 
selves  as  occasion  requires. 


Copying  with  the  Hand  Camera. —  Some 
who  have  only  got  a  hand  camera,  with  a  fixed 
focus,  may  wish  to  copy  a  photograph,  say  a 
cabinet  portrait.  A  method  which  I  use  my¬ 
self  may  not  be  known  to  them  all.  I  open 
the  shutter,  and  place  behind  it  a  piece  of 
thick  black  paper,  making  sure  it  is  light-tight, 
then  arrange  the  picture  to  be  copied,  the 
finder  will  give  an  idea  of  the  size.  Then 
insert  plate  in  camera,  and  when  picture  and 
camera  are  properly  arranged  make  a  pinhole 
in  the  black  paper,  and  expose.  With  a  4-inch 
lens  I  copied  a  cabinet  bust  (vignetted),  the 
camera  being  six  inches  from  the  photograph, 
and  got  a  very  good  negative,  the  mount  of 
the  cabinet  covering  nearly  all  of  a  quarter 
plate,  which  gave  a  very  nice  c.-de-v.  portrait. 
With  the  camera  near  a  window  at  2-30 
o’clock  on  a  fine  day,  Nov.  1st,  and  using  an 
ordinary  plate,  I  gave  fifteen  minutes'  exposure 
and  developing  with  hydroquinone  I  got  a 
very  good  negative,  I  took  another  at  ten 
inches1  or  so  distant,  and  got  a  very  clear 
midget  size  photograph.  I  think  less  exposure 
would  have  done,  however. — Spid. 

Blue  Lantern  Slides. — A  good  method 
to  utilize  spoiled  dry  plates  is  to  use  them  for 
lantern  slides.  If  the  plates  have  not  been 
developed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fix  and  wash 
them  thoroughly,  then  dry  in  the  usual  manner, 
after  which  they  can  be  cut  down  to  the 
standard  size,  and  sensitized  like  ferro-prussiate 


paper. 

Ammonia  citrate  of  iron . .  drachms. 

Red  prussiate  of  potash. .  2  drachms. 

Water  .  .  4  ounces. 


This  solution  can  be  spread  over  the  gelatine 
with  a  soft  sponge.  This  coating  must  be 
done  by  a  safe  ruby  light  ;  the  subsequent 
drying  is  best  done  in  absolute  darkness.  The 
plates  when  ready  are  exposed  under  the 
negative  to  daylight  and  developed  by  washing 
under  a  tap  until  the  high  lights  are  entirely 
clear.  As  the  plates  cannot  be  examined 
during  the  exposure,  the  time  becomes  a 
matter  of  experience  and  judgment.  A  guide 
to  the  time  of  exposure  may  be  arrived  at  by  a 
trial  exposure  of  ferro-prussiate  paper.  It  has 
been  stated  that  plates  spoiled  in  development 
or  exposure  can  be  utlized  for  the  same  purpose 
by  treating  the  negative  in  a  bath  of 


Water  .  5  ounces. 

Bichromate  of  potash ....  15  grains. 

Alum .  1 J  drachms. 

Hydrochloric  acid .  §  drachms 


After  being  thoroughy  bleached  in  this  bath 
the  plate  should  be  washed  under  the  tap  for 
fully  twenty  minutes,  and  then  fixed  in  the 
usual  hypo  bath,  which,  if  properly  done,  will 
completely  remove  the  image.  This  must  be 
done  by  artificial  light.  After  fixing  and 
drying  proceed  as  above. 


@ur  Critical  Column. 

Under  ihis  beading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fadt  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned,  home  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  tespedts,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Piints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  '‘Critical  Column”  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  writ  ten  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  co  tier  to  back  of  print.  A  nom-de-plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  lie  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  and 
accompany  each  piintsent.  Coupons  dated  December, 
are  available  up  to  the  5th  of  that  month,  after  which 
they  become  cancelled.  Prints,  therefore,  must  be  to 
hand  not  later  than  the  5th  of  each  month. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  by 
post  within  a  few  days,  pointing  out,  as  fully  as  possible, 
the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the  steps  which  should  be 
taken  in  future.  For  this  no  coupon  is  required,  but 
name  of  sender  should  be  written  on  back  of  each 
photograph.  We  also  reserve  the  right  to  reproduce 
any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  purpose  should 
they  sufficiently  “  point  a  moral." 

E.  L.  W. — Very  charming  indeed,  especi¬ 
ally  in  conjundtion  with  the  patent  mount. 
You  ought  to  try  this  at  some  exhibition,  for 
when  enlarged  and  treated  in  exadtly  the  same 
manner,  it  would  be  as  striking  as  many  of 
the  things  which  we  see  at  the  London  shows. 

Rochdale. — The  tree  is  too  central  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  really  good  effedt,  and  as  to  get  it  more 
to  one  side  would  have  been  to  include  that 
awkward  line  of  railing,  well,  we  should  say 
the  place  was  not  quite  suited  to  your  purpose. 

Mancunium. — This  is  rather  a  stock  view, 
and  to  make  it  effedtive  you  must  try  something 
original  in  the  way  of  trimming,  and  the 
printing  in  of  a  sky.  Cut  exadtly  one  inch  off 
the  left-hand  side,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  off  the  right. 

Mariveles. — Very  fine  indeed  in  the  matter 
of  lighting,  but  somehow  or  other  the  vessel 
appears  to  be  too  much  on  one  side,  and  so  to 
produce  a  want  of  balance.  Rather  a  nice 
little  bit  results  if  you  trim  exadtly  an  inch  off 
the  right-hand  side.  That  inch  will  give  you 
a  long  narrow  composition  with  the  ship  as 
the  centre.  We  do  not  think  that  trimming 
improves  this  at  all  as  a  whole  however.  Any¬ 
thing  off  the  foreground  or  off  the  sky  is  apt 
to  destroy  the  appearance  of  immensity. 

Practical. — This  would  make  a  nice  setting 
for  a  love’s  young  dream  kind  of  pidture, 
especially  if  taken  with  the  same  lighting 
effedt  as  is  shown  in  the  present  instance. 
Printed  in  carbon  you  would  then  get  exadtly 
the  same  appearance  of  the  moon’s  silvery 
beams,  which  would  naturally  be  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  subjedt. 

Brian  Boru. — Very  nicely  taken  with  a  fine 
sky  effedt,  which  will  be  most  useful  for  print- 
iug  in  some  other  composition.  It  is  rather 
unfortunate,  but  the  lads  do  not  appear  to  help 
the  composition  much,  being  lumped  together 
in  a  singularly  unprepossessing  fashion.  They 
should  have  been  more  spread  out,  not  one 
grouped  diredtly  above  another.  It  is  regret¬ 
table  as  they  would  have  made  excellent 
models  with  a  little  more  pains. 
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Forum. — The  pidtorial  merit  of  your  present 
print  is  much  in  advance  of  its  technical 
qualities.  The  position  you  chose  was  far 
from  commonplace,  while  the  fine  old  trees 
with  the  carpet  of  fallen  leaves  ought  to  have 
given  you  something  really  fine.  The  fault 
lies  in  the  fadt  that  the  whole  print  is  so  muggy 
and  muddy.  You  must  cut  down  your 
exposures  considerably. 

Weasel. — The  composition  of  this  as  a 
whole  is  bad.  Cut  it  exadtly  down  the  centre, 
and  you  get  two  fairly  passable  photographs, 
leave  it  in  its  entirety,  and  the  result  is 
"  nothing.”  We  are  glad  to  see  that  you  print 
in  skies,  but  you  ought  not  to  use  this  sort. 
Try  making  the  clouds  yourself.  It  is  very 
simple,  and  the  result  far  more  natural  than  in 
the  present  instance. 

Sarnia. — Very  interesting  and  very  well 
taken.  We  think,  however,  that  had  you  had 
the  lighting  source  perhaps  not  quite  so  diredtly 
behind  you,  the  figure  would  have  stood  out 
more  prominently.  There  is  far  more  pleasure 
to  us  in  looking  at  this  straightforward  aitempt 
to  delineate  a  trade  in  progress,  than  if  you 
had  made  a  poor  shot  at  something  artistic 
and  pretty. 

Agricola. — They  would  have  been  very 
good  had  you  taken  them  faster,  we  notice 
considerable  movement  in  your  present  print. 
The  exposure  was  perfedt  so  far  as  the  back¬ 
ground  went,  but  just  a  little  too  lengthened  for 
the  animals,  and  as  they  were  the  objedts 
which  you  wished  to  accentuate,  well,  you 
ought  never  to  have  minded  the  rest. 

Ferris. — Excuse  us,  but  your  print  is  just 
a  little  bit  silly,  or  rather  the  position  you 
have  seledted  for  your  model  is  not  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Think  how  much  better 
the  effedt  would  have  been  if  the  gentleman 
had  been  showing  the  lady  how  to  ride.  The 
photograph  in  itself  is  fairly  satisfadlory, 
although  you  have  a  tendency  to  slightly 
over-expose  and  over-develop. 

Lex. — Spoilt  by  the  lad  in  the  centre  who 
has  posed  himself  in  a  most  aimless  manner, 
which  is  a  great  pity,  as  he  would  have  made 
an  excellent  model.  He  should  have  stood  up 
and  pretended  to  be  fishing,  or  else  should 
have  been  lying  on  the  bank,  looking  across 
the  stream,  instead  of  sitting  on  that  stone  right 
in  the  middle  of  it. 

Right  Allbright. — This  is  not  quite  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  the  first  place,  the  humour  is 
somewhat  strained,  and  in  the  second,  the 
model  is  not  posed  as  if  she  had  slipped,  but 
looks  more  like  a  lay  figure,  whose  joints  have 
become  somewhat  stiff  through  long  disuse. 
You  must  yourself  see  how  very  awkward  the 
whole  appears,  and  how  utterly  impossible  too. 
The  photography  is  well  up  to  the  average 
technically. 

Hordeum. — Your  views  are  very  satisfactory, 
and  tone  nicely  with  the  mounts.  The  standard 
size  seems  to  suit  that  of  “The  Harbour,” 
but  "The  Holy  Loch”  is  one  of  the  long 
narrow  schools  of  composition,  and  it  requires 
at  least  ah  inch  trimming  off  the  sky  to  get  a 
proper  effedt.  Your  clouds  in  both  cases  are 
commendable,  they  produce  in  the  fishing 
boats  photograph  a  really  fine  effedt,  combined 
with  the  nicely  rendered  water. 


Retlaw. — If  this  had  had  a  little  longer 
exposure  it  would  have  been  really  good.  As 
it  is,  it  is  just  a  little  bit  chalky  in  the  high¬ 
lights.  We  fancy,  however,  that  if  you  had 
the  whole  enlarged,  the  effedt  would  not  be 
quite  so  pronounced.  This  is  a  good  style  of 
work  to  go  in  for. 

Cerise. — You  made  a  mistake  in  focussing 
for  the  distance,  and  not  for  the  foreground, 
which  was  a  pity,  as  the  spot  itself  is  charming 
and  the  photography  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  This  focussing  for  the  distance  is 
sure  to  produce  a  metallic  effedt  if  carried  to 
an  extreme.  Cut  an  inch  off  the  right-hand 
side,  and  then  note  how  the  composition  is 
improved. 

Hardy. — Very  pretty  indeed  in  the  matter 
of  surroundings  and  lighting,  and  we  only 
regret  that  the  posing  of  the  lady  leaves  a  little 
to  be  desired.  She  is  just  a  trifle  stiff.  Why 
did  not  you  let  her  turn  her  head  a  little  more 


towards  the  camera,  and  look  not  at  it,  but  a 
little  more  into  the  air,  whilst  the  hands  and 
arms  should  have  been  allowed  to  hang  down 
a  little  straighter,  and  not  be  folded  up  at  such 
an  angle.  The  way  in  which  she  has  got  over 
the  difficulty  of  the  somewhat  plain  skirting 
and  expanse  of  apron  by  breaking  it  up  with 
the  bundle  of  corn  in  front,  is  commendable. 

B.  O.  B. — You  have  secured  a  fine  stereo¬ 
scopic  effedt  by  having  the  trees  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  managed,  we  should  say,  to  get  as 
good  a  view  of  the  spot  as  you  possibly  could. 

Aut  C^sar,  Aut  Nullus.  —  A  pretty 
country  lane  indeed,  nicely  lighted  with  the 
exception  of  the  halation  observable  towards 
the  top  of  the  print.  We  do  not  know  how 
you  could  have  improved  it,  as  the  whole 
seems  to  compose  nicely.  The  only  suggestion 
we  can  make  is,  try  a  sky  behind  the  trees. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Hardy. 
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Botanicus. — Do  not  you  think  that  halation 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  ?  You  apparently 
gave  a  moderately  long  exposure.  In  the 
present  instance  the  sun  was  not  very  far  from 
the  front  of  your  camera,  and  this  would  of 
course  be  sure  to  produce  the  thickening 
towards  the  top  of  the  negative.  Your  present 
print  is  a  very  fair  rendering  of  a  waterfall, 
but  those  two  men  are  abominations,  and  you 
should  have  had  them  removed  before  you 
made  the  exposure. 

Tiro. — Here  is  an  ideal  example  of  judicious 
trimming.  What  an  exceedingly  commonplace 
result  would  have  oc¬ 
curred  had  the  whole 
of  this  viaduct  been 
included.  The  artist 
saw,  however,  that  one 
arch  was  all  that  was 
needed,  so  he  cut  the 
rest  away,  having 
secured  an  excellent 
foreground,  and  thus 
manages  from  very  bad 
material  to  produce 
something  worth  look¬ 
ing  at. 

Northwood.—  The 
lady  is  a  little  bit  low 
down  on  the  plate, 
which  is  a  mistake. 
She  is  nicely  posed,  and 
the  technical  difficulties 
have  been  satisfactorily 
overcome.  You  ought 
to  remember  that  the  head  of  a  person  in  a 
genre  study  should  always  be  three  quarters 
of  the  way  up  on  the  plate 

Ecila. — (i)  We  are  glad  to  find  that  you 
are  going  in  for  this  sort  of  photography,  and 
not  merely  snapping  at  every  little  canal 
bridge  or  river  bend  you  come  across,  simply 
because  other  folks  have  photographed  the 
same  spot  before  you.  The  first  print  of  the 
gnarled  trunk  in  the  Fairy  Glen  is  fairly 
satisfactory,  although  as  you  say  the  lighting 
was  just  a  little  bit  too  bad.  The  composition, 
however,  is  quite  passable,  but  half  an  inch 
more  foreground  might  have  been  an  improve¬ 
ment.  We  should  certainly  advise  another 
attempt,  however,  on  a  little  brighter  day.  By 
brighter  day  we  do  not  mean  one  when  the 
sun  shines  brilliantly,  but  rather  when  he  is 
keeping  behind  light  fleecy  clouds,  or  trying  to 
pierce  the  mists.  The  composition  of  No.  2. 
is  by  far  the  best.  It  would  not  be  at  all  bad 
were  not  the  fatal  flatness  so  pronounced.  We 
could  not  suggest  any  improvement  for  this, 
save  of  course  that  of  a  more  distinctive 
lighting. 

M.  E.  C.  W. — Very  nice  sky  effect  indeed, 
but  too  pronounced  to  be  useful  for  printing- 
in  purposes.  Your  style  of  mounting  is 
commendable.  The  result  is  far  better  than 
if  you  had  employed  something  florid  as  many 
are  apt  to  do. 

Goff. — Do  not  care  for  the  background  at 
all,  a  plain  graduated  one  would  have  been 
better.  The  lady  herself  is  nicely  photo¬ 
graphed,  natural,  and  free  from  camera  fright. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Tiro. 


Billy-whip-top. — It  is  quite  refreshing  to 
come  across  a  photograph  with  clouds  printed 
in.  In  your  case  they  are  excellent,  but  you 
ought  to  have  also  done  something  at  the 
water  in  the  foreground,  as  it  is  too  white 
when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  heaviness 
overhead.  Your  ideas  of  trimming  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Hugh-de-Waltham.  —  As  a  photograph, 
satisfactory ;  but  the  view  has  no  claims 
whatever  to  any  pictorial  qualities  when 
reduced  to  monochrome.  The  exposure  is 
excellent,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  such  good 
technique  was  not  employed  in  the  production 
of  something  a  little  more  artistic. 

Beginner. — Nicely  selected,  but  it  wanted 
a  bit  more  atmospheric  effect  to  throw  back 
the  distance,  and  bring  out  the  trees  in  the 
foreground  a  little  more  prominently.  You 
should  study  this  view  under  various  lights, 
and  then  see  which  looks  best.  We  fancy  that 
if  you  moved  your  camera  just  a  little  bit  more 
towards  the  right-hand  side,  the  composition 
would  be  perhaps  more  satisfactory. 

Pulsator  Organorum. — The  fault  lies  in 
the  foreground  because  it  is  divided  into  two 
halves  almost  exactly  of  the  same  breadth,  one 
being  composed  of  the  roadway,  while  the 
other  is  water.  The  lighting  is  highly  com¬ 
mendable,  and  the  printing  process  nice.  You 
should,  however,  have  moved  the  camera  a  few 
paces  further  to  the  right,  so  that  the  edge 
of  the  road  almost  touched  the  left-hand 
bottom  corner.  The  effect  would  then  have 
not  been  so  disjointed.  You  can  improve  the 
present  print,  artistically  speaking,  by  cutting 
off  exactly  an  inch  from  the  left-hand  side. 

J.  C. — Your  attempt  at  genre  is  most  com¬ 
mendable,  but  you  have  made  one  or  two 
mistakes.  First,  we  do  not  like  the  crude 
stone  wall  background,  and  we  feel  certain 
that  had  you  looked  about,  you  would  have 
found  something  better  than  this  to  aCt  as  a 
setting.  Then  again,  the  lighting,  although 
fairly  good,  would  have  been  better  had  it 
come  just  a  very  little  bit  more  from  one  side, 
as  then  the  flash-light-like  appearance  would 
have  been  avoided.  With  regard  to  pose,  we 
cousider  that  you  have  managed  very  well, 
and  we  cannot  suggest  any  improvement,  as 
the  boys  really  look  as  if  they  were  engaged 
upon  playing,  and  are  by  no  means  ungraceful 
in  their  attitudes.  We  feel  certain  that  you 
can  make  a  good  thing  if  you  like,  and  advise 
you  to  try  again.  By  the  by,  a  diffusion  of 
focus  in  the  matter  of  background  is  desirable, 
especially  with  such  materials  as  you  appar¬ 
ently  had.  Use  a  large  stop  next  time,  and 
focus  for  the  lads  themselves. 

G.  H.  L. — We  are  glad  to  see  you  attempt 
this  kind  of  work,  and  your  present  print  is 
fairly  good,  although  slightly  over-exposed, 
and  consequently  somewhat  flat.  We  fancy  a 
better  point  of  view  would  have  been  given 
had  you  turned  the  lens  a  little  more  towards 
the  left,  making  the  tree  trunk  in  the  foreground 
fill  up  one  side  of  the  composition. 

Bimak. — This  is  slightly  out  of  focus,  and 
somewhat  commonplace.  The  exposure  was 
correct.  The  out-of-focusness  may  be  due  to 
your  having  moved  the  camera  slightly,  the 
time  you  made  the  snap. 


Lady  Jane. — Too  flat  in  the  matter  of 
lighting,  due  to  your  having  had  the  sun  almost 
behind  the  camera.  Decided  falling  off  on 
your  other  efforts. 

Izaak. — Well  seledted  indeed,  but  you  are 
wrong  in  your  notions  of  trimming.  Cut 
another  half  inch  off  the  sky,  and  do  not 
vignette. 

Harmony. — This  is  commonplace,  and  not 
in  good  focus.  Remember  what  we  have 
always  said  about  the  necessity  of  a  strong 
foreground. 

Imp. — You  have  over-exposed  this  slightly, 
and  we  fancy  that  had  you  got  just  a  little  bit 
further  away  you  would  have  obtained  rather 
a  nicer  view.  Being  merely  a  photograph  of 
a  house  we  cannot  criticise  very  fully. 

Rossine. — Rather  like  a  flash-light,  an  effect 
which  we  have  over  and  over  again  stated 
must  result  when  one  takes  a  photograph  with 
the  sun  immediately  behind  the  camera.  The 
posing  is  fairly  satisfadtory,  but  the  child 
appears  to  have  a  wooden  leg,  perhaps, 
however,  this  belongs  to  the  stool. 

Alstegar. — Fairly  good,  but  the  foreground 
has  no  interest  whatever,  and  the  plain  sky  is 
detrimental,  especially  when  the  atmospheric 
effedts  are  fairly  pronounced. 

Ignoramus.-  A  nice  view  over-exposed,  and 
lacking  foreground. 

Bon-accord. — Over-exposed  to  begin  with. 
The  children  are  in  fair  positions,  but  the 
background  is  of  too  spotty  a  charadter  to  give 
them  a  chance  of  being  its  chief  objects  in  the 
composition. 

'Monte  Cristo.  —  Artistic  indeed  in  the 
matter  of  choice  of  subject,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  a  more  striking  lighting  was 
not  chosen,  so  that  the  foreground  trees  would 
have  stood  out  more  prominently  from  those 
in  the  distance.  It  will  be  well  worth  your 
while  to  photograph  this  again,  later  in  the 
day  we  should  fancy  or  when  there  is  a  slight 
mist  about. 

Phil. — This  would  have  been  pretty  had 
there  been  something  in  the  way  of  reeds  to 
break  up  the  patch  of  water  in  the  foreground. 
As  it  stands  at  present  your  photograph  is 
divided  into  two  halves,  the  bottom  half 
unfortunately  possessing  little  or  no  interest. 
The  printing  process  is  commendable,  and  the 
soft  lighting  quite  charming. 

J.  Pen. — The  children  were  nicely  posed, 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  you  did  not  get  a 
little  nearer  to  them,  and  make  them  the  chief 
objedts  of  thepidture  rather  than  the  surround¬ 
ings.  .  If  you  hold  your  present  print  at  a  little 
distance,  you  will  observe  that  the  climbing 
plant  strikes  the  eye  long  before  you  see  the 
children. 

Diogenes. — Spoilt  by  the  sun  having  shone 
into  the  lens,  and  produced  fog.  You  should 
have  held  a  book  or  a  sheet  of  cardboard  over 
your  camera  to  prevent  this.  The  posing  all 
round  is  nice  and  natural.  The  figures  should 
have  been  more  central,  and  the  other  way  up 
on  the  plate. 

Cantab. — Not  in  very  good  focus  as  regards 
the  buildings  and  the  edges  of  the  plate,  and 
somewhat  commonplace.  Try  something 
more  artistic  and  less  formal  next  time. 


C.  E.  C. — You  took  too  much  here,  or  you 
should  have  stood  further  away  and  made  a 
foreground.  To  improve  the  present  print 
cut  exadtly  an  inch  off  both  sides. 

Jubilee  Plunger. — The  girl  is  very  well 
posed,  and  the  composition  is  satisfadtory,  but 
if  you  could  have  managed  to  have  thrown  the 
background  a  little  more  out  of  focus  by 
placing  the  child  a  few  feet  away  from  it,  the 
effect  would  have  been  nicer. 

W.  J.  Bridgman. — Your  picture  is  to  a 
certain  degree  spoilt  by  the  curious  effedt  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  water,  which  certainly  does  not 
look  like  liquid.  This  is  of  course  due  to  your 
having  had  to  give  a  time  exposure  on  a 
running  stream.  The  way  you  trim  is  com¬ 
mendable,  and  your  idea  of  focus  is  also  note¬ 
worthy.  Always  fix  your  attention  on  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  let  the  distance  take  care  of 
itself. 

Dipper. — This  is  out  of  focus  which  is  re¬ 
grettable,  as  the  children  are  nicely  posed 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  little  boy, 
who  would  have  looked  better  had  he  crossed 
his  legs.  Something  is  amiss  with  your  toning 
bath.  It  does  not  work  evenly.  You  do  not 
give  us  the  formula,  however,  so  we  cannot 
say  what  is  wrong.  By  the  by,  you  are 
inclined  to  very  slightly  over-expose. 

Forum. — Too  low  down  on  fhe  plate,  of 
course,  which  might  have  been  expected  after 
your  "  accident.”  The  girl  is  very  well  posed 
indeed,  and  it  is  worth  your  while  to  try  again. 

Red  Hussar. — Here  is  another  very  com¬ 
monplace  view  or  rather  a  commonplace 
treatment  of  excellent  material.  Here  we 
have  a  not  -at  all  unpidturesque  saw-pit,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  which  would  have 
formed  a  charming  setting  for  some  genre 
pidture,  more  especially  if  the  left-hand  portion 
of  the  print  only  had  been  used.  For  instance 


a  workman  might  have  been  sitting  on  one  of 
the  planks,  while  his  little  daughter  could  have 
been  standing  by,  having  brought  him  his 
noon-day  meal,  or  a  younger  workman  might 
perhaps  have  appeared,  saying  sweet  nothings 
to  some  rustic  damsel  amid  the  chippings 
from  the  trees  and  the  powdery  sawdust.  Red 
Hussar,  however,  did  not  apparently  think  of 
any  of  these  things,  for  he  only  allowed  a 
prosaic  young  man  in  a  prosaic  costume  to  sit 
in  a  prosaic  attitude,  and  look  prosaically  at 
the  camera.  Oh,  Willow  ! 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Red  Hussar. 
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Fabian. — Glad  to  hear  from  you  again,  and 
to  receive  another  set  of  your  characteristic 
prints  which  all  display,  as  usual,  splendid 
technique,  and  perfect  rendition  of  flesh  and 
fabric.  The  boy’s  profile  is  really  charming 
in  the  matter  of  lighting,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  you  did  not  show  a  little 
more  of  the  background  ;  as  trimmed 
at  present  the  proportion  of  the  face  is 
somewhat  large.  It  is  most  artistic,  how¬ 
ever,  when  one  can  get  over  this  effect  of 
size.  With  regard  to  “Fast  Asleep,’’  for  a 
flash-light  it  is  commendable,  and  considering 
the  difficulty  of  photographing  something 
white  with  magnesium  powder,  your  result  is 
all  that  one  could  desire.  “  Lazy  Boy  ”  is 
spoilt  by  the  unfortunate  position  of  the  legs, 
which  extremities  being  so  near  the  camera, 
come  out  terribly  large.  If  he  had  been  just 
a  little  bit  more  on  the  couch,  and  if  you  had 
shown  his  feet,  matters  would  have  been 
different.  The  pose  of  the  hands  is  very 
pretty  indeed.  Of  the  others  “Crystal 
Gazer”  is  the  most  pleasing,  the  lighting  on 
the  arm  and  head  being  most  artistic.  The 
surroundings  should  have  been  a  little  richer, 
however  Art  muslin  is  not  the  sort  of  thing 
a  young  Greek  would  wear,  or  would  have 
hanging  up  in  his  dwelling,  neither  would  a 
Crystal  Gazer  be  likely  to  roll  among  bazaar 
cushions.  In  “In  Captivity”  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  youth  is  captive.  He  is  not 
even  chained,  and  again  you  give  rather  an 
awkward  appearance  by  leaving  out  the  feet. 
Mind  it  is  absolutely  necessary  sometimes  not 
to  show  the  pedal  extremities,  but  in  nearly 
every  one  of  your  present  pictures  they  could 
have  been  introduced,  as  they  could  have  been 
so  fore-shortened  as  to  cover  up  any  of  the 
evil  effects  which  boots  might  have  produced. 
“  The  Sense  of  Humour  ”  picture  is  the  worst 
of  the  lot.  It  shows  a  good  broad  smile,  but 
the  photograph  is  certainly  not  up  to  your 
average. 

L.  W.  R.  C.  -The  animal  is  too  central,  and 
the  rushes  mtich  out  of  focus,  while  the 
position  you  chose  was  commonplace. 

Sam  Veller. — Fairly  good,  but  it  wanted  a 
stronger  lighting  effeCt  to  make  it  up  to  the 
mark.  The  printing  process  was  commend¬ 
able,  and  the  technique  satisfactory. 

Lyd. — Very  ordinary  indeed  in  everything 
except  the  mounting. 

Guy  Fawkes. — Print  it  under  tissue  paper, 
and  see  what  that  will  do.  We  should  fancy 
that  the  exposure  was  at  fault  in  the  first 
instance  through  your  having  kept  the  cap  off 
too  long.  It  must  be  a  thin  negative,  or  else 
the  sky  would  print  white. 

Pyro.— What  a  pretty  spot  at  your  dis¬ 
posal,  and  what  excellent  models.  The  fault 
appears  to  be  that  you  did  not  make  your 
■■  sitters”  sufficiently  prominent.  You  should 
have  been  a  little  nearer  them.  Another 
way  would  have  been  to  have  placed  a  pail  or 
something  in  the  right-hand  bottom  corner. 
The  rest  could  then  have  remained  exactly  as 
it  is,  and  one  would  not  have  felt  the  want 
of  something  noticeable  in  it  as  it  at  present 
stands. 

The  Infant.— Cut  an  inch  off  the  foreground 
exactly,  then  it  will  be  nice. 


Veritas. — Over-exposed  which  accounts  for 
the  halation.  Even  if  this  had  not  been  the 
case  you  should  have  taken  the  photograph 
the  other  way  up  on  the  plate. 

Blackburn. — This  will  be  most  artistic 
when  you  treat  it  properly.  To  begin  with 
trim  it  straight  and  put  in  a  good  sky.  It  is 
a  fine  negative,  and  capable  of  being  made  into 
something  very  out  of  the  common.  With 
regard  to  the  patch  of  water,  we  do  not  think 
it  requires  lightening,  because  it  looks  very 
well,  at  all  events  provided  you  sun  down  a 
very  little  towards  the  spectator.  Printing  in 
clouds  is  very  easy.  Read  Peter  Eland’s 
article  as  to  how  to  get  them.  Another  will 
follow  very  shortly  giving  details  of  printing 
in.  Certainly  go  in  for  this  style  of  work,  it 
is  much  more  satisfying  than  views  of  Town 
Halls,  etc. 

Gip. — Hard  and  out  of  focus,  apparently 
through  the  child  having  moved  slightly.  Try 
a  tinted  background  next  time.  The  effeCt 
will  not  then  be  so  black  and  white. 

Dhar  Crwm. — The  clouds  are  very  nice, 
and  the  view  is  not  badly  selected,  but  you 
ought  to  have  waited  until  a  canal  boat  had 
just  turned  the  bend. 

Shellfish. — Very  humorous  indeed,  and 
fairly  well  composed,  while  the  lighting  is  not 
at  all  bad 

Focus.  —  Another  humorous  photograph, 
suffering  from  bad  lighting,  while  the  lad’s  left 
leg  appears  to  be  just  a  bit  stiff  in  the  matter 
of  pose.  The  composition  is  excellent.  Try 
again 

Growler. — Fairly  good,  and  it  is  only  a 
pity  that  the  faces  of  the  infants  themselves 
had  not  been  just  a  tiny  bit  sharper.  In  some 
rough  surface  paper  this  lack  of  definition 
would  not  be  noticeable. 

J.  B.  S. — A  trifle  hard,  but  not  at  all  bad 

Vinco.  — A  fairly  good  snap-shot,  but  not 
very  soul  satisfying. 

Lysander. — We  do  not  think  you  will  ever 
get  rid  of  the  spot,  not  even  if  you  use 
Homocea  It  is  a  mark  on  the  film  which  you 
cannot  eliminate.  Without  seeing  the  negative, 
however,  we  cannot  tell  you  the  cause,  but  we 
should  suggest  insufficient  fixing  in  the  first 
instance. 

Col  Longstep. — You  should  print  a  sky  in 
this.  The  trimming  is  most  commendable, 
and  the  composition  not  bad  at  all.  The 
lighting,  however,  is  not  striking. 

F.  S. — Very  pretty,  and  as  satisfactory  as 
such  views  usually  are. 

Don  Carlos. — Well  trimmed  and  nicely 
lighted,  but  a  trifle  hard.  You  ought  to  have 
focussed  for  the  foreground,  and  given  a 
slightly  longer  exposure. 

Cockle. — Trim  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the 
left-hand  side,  and  nearly  three-quarters  off 
the  right,  then  have  it  enlarged,  and  printed 
in  carbon. 

Don  Hugo. — You  have  selected  the  view 
very  nicely,  but  somehow  or  other  your  toning 
appears  to  have  gone  wrong,  as  there  is  a  sort 
of  veil  about  the  production  which  is  far  from 
pleasing.  Could  you  not  have  contrived  to 
have  some  objeCt  in  the  foreground  to  give 
distance,  etc.  ? 


Tom-Tit. — Very  nice  indeed,  fairly  well 
composed  and  with  a  sky  quite  suited  to  the 
general  theme.  It  is  a  pity  the  silver  birch 
did  not  stand  out  a  little  more  distinctly  from 
the  trees  in  the  distance.  It  is  very  difficult, 
we  well  know,  to  so  treat  one  of  these  slim 
trees  that  it  will  occupy  a  prominent  position 
in  connexion  with  its  surroundings. 

Fido. — The  lady  does  not  look  as  if  she  were 
riding,  but  appears  too  propped  up.  It  would 
have  been  altogether  better  had  you  allowed 
her  to  stand  on  the  ground,  as  if  she  were 
resting  after  her  spin. 

Ready-aye-Ready. — If  you  had  not  focussed 
for  the  bridge  in  the  distance,  but  had  made 
the  foreground  the  most  prominent  part  you 
would  have  had  a  nice  picture,  as  the  com¬ 
position  is  fair. 

Marguerite. — None  of  your  photographs 
are  up  to  the  mark  in  the  matter  of  focus,  and 
in  almost  every  case  you  have  over-exposed. 
"  Chatsworth  House  in  a  Mist,”  we  do  not 
consider  a  success.  Topographical  views  of 
this  class  should  be  topographical  and  clear. 
Mist  is  all  very  well  in  its  way  in  the  right 
place.  In  this  instance,  however,  it  is  not  in 
the  right  place.  The  photograph  showing  the 
bridge  is  better  than  the  others  in  the  matter 
of  composition,  but  the  trees  have  moved 
badly,  and  we  think  you  could  have  made 
more  of  your  models  had  you  brought  them  a 
little  nearer  the  foreground.  The  puppy 
picture  is  well  trimmed,  but  the  focus  is  out, 
which  is  most  regrettable  as  they  are  in  nice 
attitudes.  The  tone  is  moderate,  but  we 
should  advise  you  to  try  platinotype,  a  simple 
process,  and  one  which  will  give  you  infinitely 
better  results 

Garland. — Nice  view  of  a  church,  but  not 
in  very  good  focus,  which  is  a  pity,  as  there  is 
comparatively  little  halation.  Thanks  for 
your  beautiful  envelope. 

C.  E.  S.  I. — Another  success  in  that  country 
which,  we  believe,  you  once  declared  was 
photographically  unworkable.  This  is  very 
pretty  indeed,  but  somehow  we  fancy  that  a 
little  more  foreground  would  have  been  more 
satisfying.  Your  boy  makes  a  good  model, 
and  poses  easily.  Cut  an  inch  off  the  top  of 
the  present  print. 

Hydrokin.  —  This  is  too  scattered  and 
lumpy.  As  a  matter  of  faCt  you  tried  to 
include  too  much,  and  necessarily  failed.  The 
gate  on  the  right  by  itself  would  have  given 
you  ample  scope  for  pidtorial  work.  You  did 
not  focus  for  the  foreground. 

Electa  C. — The  sky  is  out  of  tone  with  the 
water.  You  should  have  sunned  down  until 
the  value  of  the  high-light  was  lowered  con¬ 
siderably.  Glad  to  find  you  print  in  skies,  and 
that  you  know  how  to  trim. 

Revenue. — Now  if  you  had  only  focussed 
for  the  cows,  and  thrown  out  the  trees  a  bit 
this  would  have  been  charming.  As  it  is 
everything  is  so  sharp,  that  an  unpleasant 
effedt  is  produced  through  no  atmosphere 
being  present.  The  clouds  are  most  suitable. 

Ricardo. — You  could  not  expedt  to  get  a 
first-rate  portrait  with  such  a  singular  light¬ 
ing  arrangement.  Halation  would  be  bound 
to  follow.  Read  up  some  of  the  articles  re¬ 
lating  to  home  portraiture. 


Sycamore. — The  hard  line  of  the  roof  of 
the  shed  is  a  terrible  eyesore,  and  your  models 
have  moved.  You  expose  just  a  little  too 
long  we  fancy. 

Spid. — Nicely  taken,  and  as  satisfactory  as 
such  views  generally  are. 

Wax-work. — This  is  a  perfectly  natural 
photograph  which  we  are  pleased  to  repro¬ 
duce,  because  such  simple  means  have  been 
employed,  and  yet  the  result  is  telling  indeed. 
Here  we  have  an  old  lady  taking  her  afternoon 
forty  winks,  as  is  the  custom  of  old  ladies,  and 
apparently  thoroughly  enjoying  herself.  Her 
attitude  and  that  of  the  cat  at  her  feet  is 
beautifully  natural,  and  the  lighting  on  the 
whole  considering  the  circumstances,  is  not 
bad,  although  there  is  considerable  halation 
consequent  on  the  length  of  exposure,  and  on 
some  portions  being  brightly  lighted.  Another 
trifling  fault  is  that  the  fireplace  appears  a 
little  too  modern,  a  trouble  which  we  think 
could  have  been  easily  overcome  if  the  photo¬ 
grapher  had  run  a  short  valance  just  across 
the  top  of  the  chimney  piece,  a  form  of 


decoration  once  very  popular,  while  a  pan,  or 
something  of  the  sort  in  the  corner  would  have 
broken  up  the  bricks,  which  are  a  little 
pronounced  as  they  stand  at  present.  We  are 
certain  that  if  Wax-work  tries  again  and  uses 
a  backed  plate,  carrying  out  the  suggestions 
given,  a  really  pleasing  homely  genre  stndy 
will  result.  (2)  Looks  like  fog.  Ycu  do  not 
say  how  long  an  exposure  you  gave  outside, 
which  would  have  been  something  for  us  to  go 
by.  Overhaul  your  camera. 

Dusty  Mike. — The  other  way  up  on  the 
plate  next  time,  and  seledt  something  simpler, 
a  view  which  has  not  so  much  in  it,  also 
remember  to  focus  for  the  foreground.  The 
printing  process  is  not  at  all  bad,  but  the 
lighting  might  have  been  a  little  more  striking. 

Dombey. — The  trees  have  moved  and  spoilt 
this,  but  the  view  was  fairly  well  seledted,  and 
if  the  defedt  aforementioned  had  not  occurred, 
and  had  you  printed  in  a  sky,  well,  the  result 
would  have  been  altogether  more  satisfactory. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Waxwork. 


I  IO 


Snip-Snap-Shot. — The  editor  presents  his 
compliments  to  Snip-Snap-Shot,  and  begs  to 
say  that  he  considers  Snip-Snap-Shot's 
attempt  not  at  all  bad,  considering  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  Snip-Snap-Shot  apparently 
knows  how  to  pose  models  naturally.  He 
would  suggest  a  slightly  longer  exposure  next 
time,  however.  The  editor  is  also  pleased  to 
hear  that  Snip-Snap-Shot  is  gratified  by 
having  two  of  her  photographs  accepted  for 
the  Salon,  and  trusts  it  will  not  be  the  last 
time  he  will  be  able  to  give  her  pleasure. 

©ur  ^tutor’s  (Tomer. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
though  he  cannot  promise  to  answer  their  letters  at 
great  length.  Suggestions  are  welcome  at  all  times,  and 
when  practicable  are  adopted.  See  also  notice  at  head 
of  “Answers  to  Correspondents." 

We  have  received  this  month  a  really  prettily 
decorated  envelope  from  one  of  the  clever 
readers  of  The  Junior,  for  which  we  beg  to 
thank  him.  We  do  not  approve  of  puzzle 
addresses,  they  bother  the  Post  Office  officials 
most  unnecessarily,  but  a  nicely  designed 
address  is  quite  another  matter. 

*  * 

The  Critical  Column  is  very  heavily  supported 
this  month,  and  we  have  necessarily  had  to 
give  somewhat  short  criticisms  in  several 
instances.  This  boom  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fadt  that  the  appearance  of  the  Column  has 
been  somewhat  irregular  of  late,  but  we  are 
now  worked  round,  and  trust  to  be  able  to  run 
this  popular  feature  smoothly  and  efficiently. 


Mr.  Owen  G.  Coates,  of  Hope  Villa,  19,  Lee 
Road,  Dovercourt,  Essex,  writes  : — “  Should 
any  reader  of  The  Junior  visit  this  part  of 
Essex,  I  shall  be  glad  to  lend  him  my  dark¬ 
room  at  any  time.”  On  behalf  of  our  readers 
we  thank  him  for  his  kind  offer. 


The  attention  of  prize-winners  and  certificate 
holders  is  specially  diredted  to  the  announce¬ 
ments  in  connedtion  with  the  “  Postal  Club  of 
The  Junior  Photographer." 

*  * 

Some  few  correspondents  do  not  yet  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  change  in  our  date  of  issue. 
The  Junior  Photographer  is  now  published  about 


the  twenty-fifth  of  the  previous  month,  so  as 
to  reach  all  parts  by  the  first  day  of  the  month 
whose  date  it  bears. 

*  * 

Your  Editor  expedts  to  be  inundated  with 
Christmas  Cards  this  season.  The  “best 
Christmas  Card  ”  must  not  be  misinterpreted 
to  mean  the  most  expensive.  It  is  the  cleverest, 
the  most  ingenious,  the  prettiest,  the  most 
aesthetic,  or  that  which  possesses  the  greatest 
pidtorial  merit  which  will  “  take  the  cheese.” 
These  Wensleydale  cheeses  are  highly  valued 
for  their  special  flavour.  The  winner  must 
not  expedt  a  gigantic  specimen,  since  the 
average  Wensleydale  weighs  from  six  to  ten 
pounds. 

*  * 

Further  additions  to  the  monthly  competi¬ 
tions  are  announced  in  this  issue.  Some  of 
them  carry  out  suggestions  made  by  corres¬ 
pondents  to  whom  we  tender  our  acknowledg¬ 
ments.  The  very  adtive  interest  taken  in  most 
of  these  contests  proves  that  they  are  regarded 
by  our  supporters  in  a  right  spirit,  and  not  one 
of  mere  rivalry.  We  desire  them  to  adt  as 
incentives  to  work,  and  hope  that  by  trying  in 
one  or  another  of  them,  competitors  may  be 
led  to  take  up  some  specific  department,  or 
special  subjedts  in  photography,  rather  than 
spread  their  energies  over  the  whole  field,  and 
so  like  jacks-of-all-trades  become  masters  of 
no  one  subjedt  in  particular. 

A  strange  effedt  of  halation  produced  by  the  setting 
sun  against  the  roof  of  a  building  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  from  a  photograph  by  M. 
Glover,  of  Dublin. 


Giants  ot  the  Forest — Californian  Trees. 


Ill 


Hnswere  to  Corresponbente. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub¬ 
jects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is  expe&ed 
in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be  received  on  or 
before  the  5th  of  each  month.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
hotographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope 
e  enclosed;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is 
required  by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one 
question.  Address  The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Percy  Warren. — Your  query  is  rather  a  puzzler. 
We  could  hardly  give  any  reason  save  thaL  after  all 
perhaps  your  lens  does  not  cover,  or  else  that  you  do 
not  expose  sufficiently,  notwithstanding  all  you  say  to 
the  contrary.  You  had  better  submit  a  photograph,  we 
might  judge  from  that.  It  is  of  course  a  well-known 
faCt  that  in  an  instantaneous  exposure  the  centre  of  the 
plate  is  more  fully  exposed  than  the  sides. 

Thos.  Bletcher. — The  prints  for  the  Christmas  Card 
Competition  may  be  mounted  or  unmounted  according 
to  the  sender’s  taste.  If  unmounted,  some  sort  of  a 
border  will  have  to  be  printed  in  to  give  a  bit  of  finish. 
You  can  submit  only  one  print. 

H.  E.  Morris. — Thanks  for  your  nice  letter  for  which 
we  are  much  obliged.  With  regard  to  the  gummed 
slips,  we  have  sent  you  some  through  post,  which  you 
will  have  received  ere  now  we  suppose.  As  to  having 
more  art  in  The  Junior,  well,  we  think  we  run  on  the  art 
lines  pretty  strongly,  and  we  are  afraid  that  if  we 
encroached  more,  our  technicians  would  rise  up  in 
wrath.  However,  we  will  keep  your  suggestions  for  two 
articles  in  view.  You  are  very  happily  situated,  and 
ought  to  be  able  to  turn  out  good  work,  but  be  careful 
you  do  not  become  hackneyed,  and  photograph  merely 
what  others  have  photographed  before  you.  Why  do 
not  you  try  to  start  a  club  ?  We  feel  certain  there  is 
room  for  one  in  your  town,  and  are  much  surprised  that 
such  an  institution  is  not  yet  in  existence. 

Cumnock.— You  will  see  that  your  friend  has  been 
successful,  while  you,  alas  !  occupy  a  second  place.  Do 
not  seek  his  blood,  however,  for  this  reason.  Perhaps 
you  will  “  best  ”  him  next  time. 

Miss  M.  Rainey. — W-ell,  perhaps  you  will.  Your 
photograph  displays  considerable  merit,  and  is 
criticised. 

Sandy. — Thanks  for  your  hint  re  the  mount.  We'will 
hand  it  over  to  the  proper  authority. 

Ccl.  Lqngstep. — We  are  glad  to  hear  you  are  sorry 
you  cannot  find  much  to  grumble  at,  save  that  you  want 
more  illustrations  in  the  Critical  Column. 

A.  P.  Watson. — (1)  Sorry  that  an  Honourable  Mention 
has  the  same  effect  upon  you  as  a  red  rag  has  on  a  bull 
(by  the  by,  is  not  the  red  rag  theory  exploded?).  We 
are  glad,  however,  that  you  have  got  a  step  higher,  and 
trust  you  will  soon  gain  your  desired  end.  It  only  needs 
application  you  know.  (2)  We  will  think  about  your 
notions  for  competitions.  (3)  With  regard  to  the  metric 
system,  it  is  not  possible  to  grapple  with  such  a  reform 
just  at  present,  but  we  have  every  sympathy  with  the 
movement. 

W.  A.  Ellington. — Certainly  compete,  it  can  do  no 
harm.  We  want  the  coupons  filling  in  in  pencil  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  ink  will  run  if  pen  writing  is 
attempted. 

C.  Mosley. — Thanks  very  much  for  your  photograph. 
No,  the  book  is  not  the  same.  With  regard  to  the  article, 
we  fear  that  just  at  present  we  have  a  large  stock  in 
hand.  You  might,  however,  submit  it  a  little  later. 

Aut  Caesar,  Aut  Nullus. — The  tones  which  match 
best  with  the  dark  green  and  blue  grey  papers  are  either 
platinotype  or  a  good  dark  red,  the  green,  however,  wili 
suit  almost  any  tint.  {2)  The  size  01  pictures  submitted 
for  competitions  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their 
chances  of  success.  A  quarter  plate  enters  on  equal 
ground  with  a  12  x  10. 

Hardy. — You  will  notice  that  your  print  is  reproduced, 
and  pretty  severely  criticised,  so  that  you  have  got  what 
you  desire.  We  do  not  know  of  any  way  of  touching 
up  which  is  perfectly  satisfactory  when  one  wishes  to 
retain  the  gloss  in  toto . 

Gey  Scotch. — Arrived  a  day  too  late,  but  we  included 
it.  We  do  not  think  it  is  up  to  your  average.  The 
lighting  is  flat,  which  is  a  pity,  as  the  children  were 
nicely  posed  indeed.  You  included  too  much,  however. 
One  or  two  towels  would  have  been  ample. 

Charles  Mosley. — We  have  a  great  many  Holiday 
M.S.  already  in  hand,  and  do  not  require  more  at 
present,  thanks.  “Drop  Shutter  Photography”  took 
the  place  of  the  earlier  book  as  being  more  up-to-date. 


K.  North. — We  trust  you  will  continue  to  like  The 
Junior .  The  apparatus  you  mention  will  turn  out  very 
satisfactory  work. 

Alxck. — Your  photograph  came  just  a  couple  of  posts 
too  late.  It  is  finely  lighted,  and  the  lad  is  fairly  well 
posed,  but  he  would  have  looked  better  had  he  worn 
leggings  to  give  him  a  more  farmerish  appearance.  The 
white  patch  is  a  dreadful  eyesore. 

A.  G.  Bolton. — Glad  you  are  so  pleased  with  the 
prize.  Your  ideas  on  the  subject  of  competitions  are 
very  good.  It  is  always  as  well  to  suppress  work  which 
you  know  is  not  up  to  the  mark  instead  of  sending  it 
along,  and  then  complaining  when  it  does  not  receive 
an  award. 

G.  H.  Forde. — The  photograph  was  pretty  fair,  but 
we  cannot  say  it  was  exactly  a  prize  winner.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  you  worked,  however,  were 
against  you.  As  to  whether  it  will  have  any  chance 
later,  we  cannot  say  until  we  see  what  other  work  is 
submitted.  As  to  how  to  improve  yourself  with  a  hand 
camera  artistically,  it  is  difficult  to  give  advice  on  the 
subject,  but  there  is  hope  for  you,  for  we  have  seen 
excellent  work  done  with  these  little  instruments  when 
the  person  in  charge  has  had  an  eye  for  artistic  effect. 
The  eye  for  effect,  however,  you  must  cultivate  yourself. 

J.  Bates. — It  was  not  sufficiently  striking  for  repro¬ 
duction,  being  neither  very  good,  nor  very  bad. 

Lysander. — There  is  no  way  to  get  the  silver  stain  off 
satisfactorily.  They  are  a  nuisance,  these  spots,  and 
whatever  folks  may  say  to  the  contrary,  they  cannot 
'be  got  over.  The  best  way  is  to  take  precautions 
against  their  appearance.  Prevention  is  better  than 
cure. 

Sam  Veller  asks  whether  it  is  lawful  to  send  up 
rints  for  competition  printed  on  platinotype,  because 
e  remembers  our  saying  in  one  of  the  early  numbers 
that  only  glazed  prints  could  be  accepted  for  repro¬ 
duction.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  since  then  photographic 
reproduction  processes  have  advanced  so  much,  that  we 
can  now  take  matt  surface  prints,  and  get  good  results 
from  them  provided  the  paper  is  not  too  extremely 
rough,  in  faCt  we  may  say  that  we  prefer  for  general 
purposes  a  smooth  bromide  or  smooth  platinotype  print 
to  any  number  of  nasty  looking  glossy  impressions  on 
ordinary  P.O.P. 

Growler  says  he  is  living  m  rooms,  and  consequently 
has  very  poor  facilities  for  washing  prints.  He  asks  our 
advice  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  go 
in  for  a  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath.  If  Growler 
wants  to  save  slopping  and  messing  about,  we  can  re¬ 
commend  something  better  than  the  combined  bath,  and 
that  is  to  discard  P.O.P.  altogether,  and  go  in  for 
platinotype,  a  far  less  troublesome  process,  and  one 
involving  fewer  dishes  and  comparatively  little  washing. 
We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  the  process  now,  but 
recise  explanation  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  will 
e  given  next  month  in  “  Step  by  Step.”  Growler 
writes  from  Ludlow,  and  regrets  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  practical  information  in  that  little  place,  but  in  his 
next  paragraph  he  announces  that  a  photographic 
society  is  about  to  be  inaugurated  there.  We  hope 
therefore  that  this  will  materially  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  photography. 

Herbert  Kay  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  ranks  of 
amateur  photographers.  He  finds  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  most  helpful,  especially  the  series  of  articles 
“  Step  by  Step.”  He  is  looking  forward  to  another 
article  on  printing  in  clouds.  We  hope  to  gratify  his 
expectations  before  very  long. 

S.  Xonides  sends  us  quite  a  number  of  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions.  He  thinks  a  general  competition  in  which  the 
coupon  should  be  a  photograph  of  the  competitor  would 
be  exceedingly  interesting.  So  it  would,  and  we  may 
try  it.  He  regrets  the  absence  of  Literary  Competitions, 
and  thinks  it  quite  time  we  had  some  more.  His  desire 
is  fulfilled. 

Retlaw  does  not  see  much  to  grumble  at  in  The 
Junior  Photographer,  but  he  would  like  more  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  art  side  of  photography.  If  Retlaw  masters 
and  puts  into  practice  all  the  matter  we  give  on  that 
subject,  we  have  no  fear  of  his  proving  a  very  successful 
pictorial  photographer.  He  believes  that  if  The  Junior 
Photographer  appeared  twice  a  month,  the  readers  would 
appreciate  it  very  much.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that 
they  would,  and  for  ourselves  we  should  be  obliged  to 
call  out  for  some  of  “Tourmalin’s  time  cheques,”  or  we 
should  never  get  through  the  increased  work. 

Focus  and  several  others  wish  to  know  the  makers  of 
that  exposure  meter  mentioned  by  one  of  our  corres¬ 
pondents  recently.  Perhaps  Toby  will  oblige  by 
informing  us. 

J.  R.  Fowler. — Considerable  halation  is  shown  in 
the  print,  and  it  is  not  in  very  good  focus.  You  will 
improve,  however,  as  you  grow  older  in  photography. 
A  shorter  exposure  next  time  will  help  you. 
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Sci  is  one  of  our  readers  who  came  to  have  a  chat 
with  us  when  we  were  in  London  recently.  We  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  try  photographing  trees  and  London 
streets,  as  two  distinct  ranges  of  subject  well  adapted  to 
educate  his  taste  and  perceptions.  He  has  already  tried 
the  trees,  but  has  not  done  much  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

M.  S.  Corby,  like  others  is  also  prolific  in  suggestions, 
not  all,  however,  equally  good.  He  wants  the  Critical 
Column  printed  on  loose  sheets.  This  is  to  oblige  those 
who  do  not  seem  to  care  much  for  it.  They  are  so 
small  a  class  that  we  really  cannot  consider  them,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  do  what  is  proposed.  He  also  has 
an  idea  if  some  of  the  best  prints  sent  in  for  criticism 
were  printed  in  a  cheap  form  for  reference,  that  is,  we 
suppose  in  the  form  of  a  little  book,  they  would  be 
enjoyed  by  many.  We  hardly  think  they  would,  apart 
from  the  magazine.  His  last  suggestion  is  that  our 
leCture  on  “  Photographers  we  have  met  ”  should  be 
printed  in  The  Junior  Photographer.  Some  day  it  may, 
in  the  meantime  we  hope  to  deliver  it  a  great  many 
more  times  as  a  leCture  before  that  takes  place. 

Master  of  None  wishes  to  know  why  the  print  she 
encloses  has  a  deposit  on  it.  The  deposit  exists  just 
where  unclean  fingers  have  touched  it,  presumably 
charged  with  hypo  solution.  Greater  care  in  handling 
is  to  be  advised. 

W.  E.  S.  wants  to  know  how  long  an  exposure  to  give 
by  eleCtric  light  with  a  sixteen  candle  power  globe,  and 
Elliott’s  ordinary  dry  plates.  We  really  do  not  know, 
never  having  used  eleCtric  light.  It  depends  of  course 
first  upon  the  distance  from  the  light,  and  if  we  were 
experimenting  we  should  try  15  seconds  with  // 11  to 
begin  with,  and  from  this  preliminary  trial  endeavour  to 
arrive  at  the  correct  exposure.  He  wants  to  know 
something  also  about  the  flash-light  process,  and  the 
materials  required.  This  he  will  find  in  “  Indoor  Photo¬ 
graphy  and  Flash  Light  Studies,”  by  Miss  B.  M. 
Lothrop,  in  the  “  The  Popular  Photographic  Series.” 

Churchite  asks  for  a  toning  and  fixing  bath  which 
will  give  black  tones.  Black  tones  depend  in  great  part 
upon  the  quality  of  the  negative.  Thin  negatives  will 
never  give  a  good  black  tone.  Try  the  following  bath : 
A. — Soda  hyposulphite,  30  oz. ;  water,  30  ozs.  B. — Gold 
chloride,  15  grains  ;  water,  20  ozs.  Add  4  ozs.  of  B  to  A 
very  slowly  and  stirring  thoroughly  all  the  time.  The 
bath  is  improved  by  keeping,  and  can  be  renewed  by 
adding  fresh  hypo  and  gold  solutions. 

Aunt  Sister  is  very  kind  in  pointing  out  that  the 
advertisements  of  The  Junior  are  in  her  opinion  not  up 
to  the  mark,  and  do  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  what  a 
delightful  magazine  it  is.  She  asks  if  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  have  a  competition  for  the  best  illustrations 
of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  reading  The 
Junior  Photographer.  We  are  obliged  for  this  notion, 
and  will  endeavour  to  improve  our  advertisements  in  the 
future. 

Hill  Top. — We  thought  that  the  general  remarks  we 
made  about  the  Critical  Column  would  answer  your 
query,  there  were  many  who  wrote  on  the  same  lines  as 
yourself,  and  replies  to  each  of  these  separately  would 
have  been  monotonous  to  the  general  reader.  With 
regard  to  perforating  the  coupons,  we  are  afraid  that  we 
cannot  perforate,  as  the  expense  would  be  considerable. 
It  does  not  matter  how  they  are  cut,  you  know,  so  long 
as  they  are  current. 

Dusty  Mike. — You  will  see  we  have  criticised  your 
print,  but  your  friends  were  right.  The  subject  was  a 
little  too  indefinite. 

Diogenes. — You  flatter  us  to  think  that  our  platinos 
will  be  preferred  to  the  cheese. 

The  following  have  kindly  sent  us  their  portraits: — 
Charles  Mosley,  H.  Langford  Lewis,  W.  J.  Bridgman. 


THE  POPULAR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERIES. 

In  the  comparatively  limited  space  at  oui  disposal  in 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  many  branches,  processes,  and  applications  of 
photography.  To  treat  all  the  subjects  which  may  be 
classified  under  the  head  of  photography  would  involve 
the  issue  of  a  small  encyclopaedia  every  month,  instead 
of  a  modest  threepenny  magazine.  To  get  over  the 
difficulty  which  this  limitation  imposes,  we  are  issuing 
at  frequent  intervals  a  series  of  sixpenny  handbooks, 
treating  of  the  various  branches  and  applications  of 
photography  in  a  thoroughly  popular  manner.  The 
books  are  neatly  got  up,  fully  illustrated  when  necessary, 
and  supply  a  need  long  felt  for  cheap  literature  on 
photography,  suited  to  the  purses  and  requirements  of 
amateur  photographers. 

The  following  have  already  been  issued  : — 

No.  1.  Drop-Shutter  Photography. —  By  Fred.  W. 
Pilditch.  With  22  half-tone  illustrations.  Contents: 


Advantages — Evolution  of  Hand-Cameras — Instruments 
— Choice  of  Camera — Dark  Slides — The  Lens — Move¬ 
ment  of  Objects — The  Shutter — Finders — Focussing — 
Light — Suitable  Subjects — Street  Scenes — Use  of  Pho¬ 
tography  to  Teachers — Train  Views — Development — 
Formulas — Test  your  Light — Fixing  Baths — Clouds — 
Seascapes  Possibilities — Animals — High  Speed — Print¬ 
ing  Process — Appendix,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  2.  The  Dark-Room  and  its  Equipment. — By 
H.  J.  L.  J.  MassC.  Principal  Contents  :  Fitting  up  a 
Dark-Room — Lighting  :  Day,  Oil,  Gas,  Ele<5tric — Venti¬ 
lation — Chemicals  and  Bottles  required — Weights  and 
Measures — Home-made  Apparatus  and  Appliances — 
Notes  on  some  Developing  Formulas — Photographic 
Poisons  and  their  Antidotes — Storing  of  Plates  and 
Films.  (Second  Edition.  Sixth  Thousand.) 

No.  3.  Lantern  Slides:  Their  Production  and 
Use. — By  J.  Pike.  With  a  Preface  by  J.  Pattison  Gib¬ 
son.  Contents:  Introductory — A  Consideration  of 
Negatives — Printing  by  Contact — Printing  by  Reduction 
— Printing  by  the  Carbon  Process — Clouds — Exposure 
and  Development :  Formulas — Toning  and  Intensifica¬ 
tion — Mounting  and  Finishing — Conclusion.  (Second 
Edition.) 

No.  4.  Developers:  Their  Use  and  Abuse. — By 
Richard  Penlake.  Contents:  Theory  of  Development — 
Treatment  of  the  Plate — Pyro-Ammonia — Pyro-Soda — 
Pyro-Potash — H  y droquinone — Ferrous  Oxalate — Amidol 
— Eikonogen — Metol — Glycin  —  Rodinal  —  Failures  and 
How  to  Avoid  them — Various  Formulas — Weights  and 
Measures  —  Prices  of  Chemicals.  (Second  Edition. 
Sixth  Thousand.) 

No.  5.  The  Camera  and  its  Appurtenances. — By 
H.  J.  L.  J.  MassC.  Principal  Contents:  Cameras — 
Changing  Bags,  etc. — Cycling  and  Photography — Dark 
Slides  —  Diaphragms  —  Exposure  Tables  —  Focussing, 
Aids  to — Hand  Cameras — Lenses,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  6.  The  ABC  of  Retouching. — By  Andrew 
Young.  With  examples  of  both  portrait  and  landscape 
retouching,  and  a  guide  to  the  anatomy  of  expression. 
Principal  Contents  :  Character  of  the  Sun-drawn  Image — 
Methods  of  Correction — Preliminary  Examination  of  the 
Film — Removal  of  Accidental  Flaws — How  to  Apply  the 
Work — Retouching  the  Head  and  Bust — Facial  Anato¬ 
my — Landscape — Retouching  the  Print. 

No.  7.  Photography  and  Architecture:  How 
EACH  LENDS  INTEREST  TO  THE  OTHER. — By  E.  MaC- 
dowel  Cosgrave,  M.D.  With  43  illustrations  from  the 
author’s  phonographs.  Deals  with  Cathedrals — Epochs 
in  Architecture — Early  Stone  Monuments — Camera  to 
use — Lenses,  etc. 

No.  8.  Indoor  Photography,  and  Flash-light 
Studies  of  Child  Subjects. — By  Bertha  M.  Lothrop. 
With  over  20  half-tone  Illustrations.  Contents  :  Work 
not  dependent  on  Weather — Children,  Fascinating  Sub¬ 
jects — Simple  Accessories — Daylight  v.  Flashlight. 

No.  9.  The  Elements  of  Stereoscopic  Photo¬ 
graphy. — By  C.  F.  Seymour  Rothwell,  F.C.S.  Principal 
Contents  :  Advantages — Principles  Simply  Explained — 
The  Twin-Lens  Camera — Size  of  Plate — Stereoscopic 
Hand  Cameras — Selection  of  Lenses — Separation  of 
Lenses — Exposure  Shutters — Selection  of  Subjects,  etc. 

No.  10.  The  ‘X’  Rays. — By  Arthur  Thornton,  M. A. 
With  25  half-tone  and  other  illustrations.  Contents : 
Sound— Longitudinal  Vibrations  —  Ether  Vibrations— 
Hertz  Electrical  Vibrations  —  Light  —  Electrical  Dis¬ 
charges  through  Gases — Discovery  of  X  Rays — Fluor¬ 
escent  Effects— Photographic  Methods— Radiographs— 
Uses  of  Radiography— The  Nature  of  X  Rays. 

No.  11.  The  Camera  and  the  Pen.— By  T.  C.  Hep- 
worth,  F.C.S.  Illustrated.  Contents:  Introductory — 
The  Pioneer  Process— Hints  about  Apparatus— Instan¬ 
taneous  Pictures — The  Development  of  Hand-Camera 
Pictures — The  Bleaching-Out  Process — The  Half-Tone 
Process— The  Half-Tone  Process  (continued)— Adding 
“Tint”  to  Line  Blocks— A  New  Use  for  the  Optical 
Lantern — Concluding  Remarks. 

No.  12.  Photography  as  a  Hobby. — By  Matthew 
Surface.  With  16  half-tone  illustrations.  Contents  : 
Introductory,  on  Hobbies  in  general,  and  one  in  par¬ 
ticular— Out  with  the  Camera— Occupations  at  Home— 
The  Connection  of  Photography  with  other  Hobbies. 

No.  13.  Bromide  Enlargements  and  How  to 
Make  them.— By  J.  Pike.  Illustrated.  Principal  Con¬ 
tents  :  The  Principles  of  Enlarging— Where  to  Enlarge 
—The  Arrangement  of  Apparatus  —  The  Lens  — The 
Negative— Methods—  Apparatus  —  The  Lantern  —  The 
Screen — The  Light— Reflectors— Skies  and  Sky  Print¬ 
ing — Operations,  etc. 

In  Active  Preparation. 

No.  14.  Photography  and  Cycling.— By  James 
Stein.  With  many  illustrations. 

Many  others  to  follow. 


OUR  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


THE  ALCHEMIST 
F.  Boissonnas. 


OUR  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

OISSONNAS  is  an  artist  who 
has  that  capacity  for  taking 
infinite  pains  which  marks  the 
genius.  Cast  the  eye  over  this 
wonderful  composition,  and  then 
imagine  what  a  tremendous  getting 
up  it  must  have  taken  ;  how  the 
accessories  would  have  to  be  gathered 
from  all  corners  of  the  earth,  and 
what  patience  would  be  required 
in  the  arranging  of  them.  Even  the 
carpet  which  covers  the  floor  is  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
position,  being  old  and  worn,  and  of 
early  manufacture,  while  from  the 
ceiling  depend  two  of  those  hideous 
fishes  without  which  no  alchemist’s 
outfit  was  supposed  to  be-  complete. 
Truly  this  photograph  is  as  like  and 
as  near  a  picture  as  we  can  ever  expeCt 
to  get  by  means  of  photography, 
especially  in  the  genre  line.  Mr. 
Boissonnas  is  extremely  fortunate  alsp 
in  the  choice  of  a  model,  for  the  old 
man  with  his  flowing  beard  is  so  per¬ 
fectly  innocent  of  make-up,  and  so 
excellently  suited  to  the  character  he 
is  supposed  to  represent,  that  his  head 
completes  the  illusion  which  the  sur¬ 
roundings  give.  The  fine  old  window 
in  the  background  with  the  flood  of 
sunlight  coming  through  it  is  a  happy 
touch,  for  it  just  relieves  that  flatness 
which  would  otherwise  be  prominent, 
and  also  “accounts”  for  the  all-round 


illunfination  to  a.  certain  extent.  It 
had,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
real  lighting,  the  casement  being 
painted  upon  ,the  background,  and 
the  whole,  of  the  work  being  done  in 
an  ordinary  studio.  This  makes  it  all 
the  more  wonderful,  as,  to  the  experi¬ 
enced,  studio  work  as  a.  general  rule, 
no  matter  how  disguised,  breathes 
nothing  but  studio. 

;  .  ‘  f  .■< 

HOW  TO  FOCUS. 

SUCH  a  simple  operation  as  that 
of  focussing  does  not,  at  the  first 
glance,  seem  to  require  much 
attention.  But  a  great  many  people 
focus  wrongly,  some  unintentionally, 
others  because  of  wrong  ideas. 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  special 
technical  subjeCts,  copies  of  diagrams, 
architecture,  ■  or  the  photography  of 
specific  objects,  as  opposed  to  scenery 
or  pictures, ,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  focus  to  be  very  exa’Ct.  .The  use 
qf. a-  focussing  magnifier  is  absolutely 
needless  unless  the  operator  has  weak 
sight.  By  moving  the  screw  to  and 
fro,  a  point  is  soon  found  at  which  the 
image  is  clearest.  But  the  great  mis¬ 
take  in  focussing  landscapes,  and  one 
which  is  committed  by  ninety-five  out 
of  every  hundred  photographers,  is  to 
bring  the  focus  sharp  on  the  distance 
instead  of  the  foreground.  The  effeCt 
of  this  performance  is  to  destroy  the 
sense  of  distance,  to  produce  false 


perspective,  and  make  the  picture  as  flat 
as  a  diagram  without  light  and  shade. 
The  lens  should  always  be  focussed  on 
the  foreground  ;  letting  distant  things 
take  care  of  themselves.  No  one  ever 
saw  distant  objects  more  distinctly 
than  those  close  at  hand  ;  and  yet  this 
is  an  effect  which  so  many  bring  about, 
and  then  calmly  tell  us  that  photo¬ 
graphy  cannot  lie. 

How  often  have  we  seen  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  long  avenue  with  a  line  of 
trees  gradually  receding,  in  which 
those  most  remote  were  quite  as  dis¬ 
tinct  as  those  close  at  hand.  Is  this 
at  all  natural  ?  Decidedly  not.  In¬ 
distinctness  should  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  as  when  the  picture  is 
viewed  by  the  naked  eye.  A  lens  can 
be  so  manipulated  as  to  produce  an 
opposite  result,  but  however  interesting 
that  achievement  may  be  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  artistically  it 
would  be  valueless. 

In  like  manner  the  use  of  a  very 
small  stop  often  gives  a  crisp  result 
false  to  nature. 

Remember  then,  to  focus  on  the 
foreground,  and  having  found  the 
proper  adjustment  with  a  full  aperture, 
then  put  in  a  medium  diaphragm,  // 32 
is  the  smallest  one  ought  to  bring  into 
play  in  ordinary  landscape  work. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  portraiture, 
and  the  same  errors  are  prevalent. 
Focus  on  the  eyes  or  the  mouth,  and 
let  the  rest  of  the  figure  appear  as  it 
may.  Great  efforts  are  often  made  to 
bring  the  whole  of  the  figure  into 
sharpness,  so  that  the  most  minute 
details  on  the  dress  or  the  countenance 
can  be  easily  perceived.  It  would  be 
just  about  as  stupid  to  walk  up  to  a 
person  and  examine  his  appearance 
through  a  magnifying  glass.  Even  a 
larger  stop  than  in  the  case  of  land¬ 
scape  may  be  wisely  employed. 

In  copying  or  taking  photographs  of 
buildings,  or  special  objecfts  for  some 
specific  purpose,  it  is  generally  de¬ 
sirable  to  secure  a  maximum  of  defini¬ 
tion,  and  after  the  focus  has  been  care¬ 
fully  obtained  with  a  full  aperture,  the 
smallest  diaphragm  available  should 
be  inserted. 

Focussing  then  has  an  important 
influence  upon  the  artistic  qualities  of 
the  landscape  or  portrait. 

Matthew  Surface. 


THE  PRINTING  IN 
OF  CLOUDS. 

Ah  EW  weeks  ago  when  1  wrote 
my  article  upon  clouds,  I  had 
no  idea  it  would  get  me  into 
such  trouble,  but  as  a  matter  of  fadt 
ever  since  it  appeared,  enquiries  have 
constantly  been  dropping  in  asking 
when  the  promised  lesson  on  how  to 
use  them  would  be  forthcoming.  Now 
the  printing  in  of  clouds  is  easy  to  do, 
but  it  is  most  difficult  to  describe  in 
writing,  and  as  I  wanted  to  make  my 
readers  comprehend  perfectly  what  1 
meant,  well,  several  false  starts  had  to 
be  torn  up  and  thrown  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket,  simply  because  they  did 
not  really  show  with  palpable  plain¬ 
ness  the  modus  opevandi.  At  last  the 
thought  struck  me  to  make  several 
illustrations  and  write  a  description  of 


these,  rather  than  go  in  for  a  lot  of 
words  with  an  occasional  sketch  thrown 
in.  I  set  to  work,  therefore,  and  made 
a  number  of  drawings  which,  together 
with  one  or  two  adtual  photographs, 
will  doubtless  enable  us  to  understand 
one  another. 

To  begin  with,  having  decided  on  our 
negatives,  taking  care  that  both  are 
lighted  from  the  same  point,  how  shall 
we  proceed  ?  Take  up  the  negative 
of  the  landscape  first,  and  look  at  the 
sky.  If  this  is  fairly  opaque  it  will  do 
without  further  treatment.  If  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  thin,  we  must  block  it 
out,  either  by  cutting  a  paper  mask,  or 
painting  on  the  film  itself  with  some  of 
the  opaque  which  can  be  bought  at  any 
dealer’s.  This  is  all  the  dodtoring  our 
landscape  negative  will  want,  so  we  will 
put  it  down  to  dry  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  taking  up  the  one  which  has  the 
clouds  upon  it,  we  will  neatly  cut  a 
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piece  of  black  paper  to  such  a  size  that 
it  will  cover  up  all  the  blank  space 
from  the  horizon  downwards.  This 
proceeding  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
in  many  cases,  but  it  is  the  safest,  as 
then  the  portions  of  the  paper  which 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  added  upon  are 
securely  protected. 

The  printing  in  of  skies  on  a  land¬ 
scape  with  a  flat  horizon  is  the  easiest, 
and  we  will  therefore  take  that  first, 
just  to  break  the  reader  in  as  it  were. 
Look  at  sketch  No.  i,  it  almost  explains 
itself.  A  is  a  bit  of  cardboard  with 
a  serrated  edge  ;  B  is  the  printing 


frame  with  the  sky  negative  in  it  ;  C  is 
an  extra  card  of  black  paper  pinned 
across  the  top  of  the  frame  for  safety, 
that  is,  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the 
paper  which  is  afterwards  to 
receive  the  landscape  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  any  tinting. 

All  you  do  now  is  to  take 
the  whole  arrangement  out 
of  doors  on  a  bright  day,  and 
waggle  the  cardboard  about 
as  in  the  picture,  until  the 
sky  is  sufficiently  printed. 

Then  take  out  the  cloud 
negative,  put  the  landscape 
in  its  place,  turn  the  printing 
frame  round,  and  use  the 
mask  as  before,  allowing  it 
this  time,  however,  to  cover 
the  clouds  only.  The  result 
will  be  an  imperceptible 
junction,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  waggling  has  been 
expertly  done.  Another 
way,  and  a  very  good  one 
too,  for  printing  in  clouds  to 
a  very  flat  horizon  is  to  take 
a  good  large  duster,  lay  the 
frame  on  a  table  near  a 
window  which  is  not  visited  by  the 
sun,  and  cover  up  the  foreground 
with  your  cloth,  which  must  be  thrown 
back  in  a  neat  roll,  as  shown  in  fig.  2, 


the  cioth  being  nearest  the  source  of 
light.  This  has  certain  advantages 
over  the  other  way,  for  you  can  leave 
the  frame  for  a  while  provided  you 
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occasionally  give  your  duster  a  turn 
to  increase  the  softness. 

So  much  for  the  flat  horizons.  Now 
let  us  suppose  we  are  going  to  put  in 
a  sky  to  a  picture  like  that  shown  in 
fig.  3.  Here  it  is  obvious  neither  of 
the  methods  described  will  answer,  as 
some  portion  would  be  sure  to  be  cut 


Fig.  4. 

off,  or  rendered  unsatisfactorily,  and 
besides  we  might  want  to  bring  the 
sky  close  down  to  the  horizon  and  not 
allow  it  to  be  shaded  off,  although 


the  shaded  sky  generally  is  more 
natural,  for  the  lighter  portions  are 
always  more  pronounced  towards  the 
hill-line.  In  that  case  we  must, 


first  of  all,  make  a  print,  which  need 
not  be  toned,  and  then  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  or  a  sharp  knife  roughly  cut  it 
into  two  portions  as  shown  in  fig.  4. 

Now  turn  your  attention  to  block  5, 
a  block  which,  by  the  way,  is  most 
important.  It  shows  a  large  printing 
frame,  one  which  is  several  sizes 
bigger  than  the  negative  we  desire  to 
print  from.  The  reason  lor  using  this 
big  frame  is  obvious,  for  it  enables  us 
to  print  from  any  portion  of  the  cloud 
negative,  and  to  move  both  it  and  the 
paper  about  as  we  choose.  Now  turn 
to  sketch  No.  6  which  takes  us  a  step 
nearer  the  desired  end.  Here  we 


have  the  paper  mask  No.  1  laid  on  the 
top  of  the  glass,  while  underneath  is 
the  cloud  negative  with  the  sensitized 
surface  beneath  it.  Place  the  hand  on 


the  mask  as  shown,  take  the  whole 
outside  as  before,  and  commence  a 
very  gentle  backward  and  forward 
movement,  which  must  be  continued 
until  the  sky  is  sufficiently  toned.  The 
more  this  movement  is  carried  out  the 
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softer  and  more  pleasing  will  be  the 
finished  result.  Another  way  to  gain 
our  end,  but  one  which  is  not  quite  so 
certain,  is  to  curl  the  edges  of  the 
mask,  and  print  in  a  diffused  light,  the 
frame  then  merely  requiring  turning 
round  occasionally,  but  I  must  point 
out  that  the  graduating  in  this  case  is 
generally  less  soft,  and  therefore  more 
difficult  to  join  on  to  the  view. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything 
more  on  the  subject  now,  especially  as  I 
show  you  a  couple  of  skies,  one  printed 
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so  that  it  will  tone  off  nicely  into  the 
horizon  (figs.  7  and  y\),  being  suited 
for  introduction  behind  trees,  etc., 
while  the  other  fits  close  up  (figs. 
8  and  8a),  the  different  effects  obtained 
being  seen  in  the  views  of  the 


“Druid’s  Altar,”  which  I  have  given  cause  for  shuffling  out  of  the  business, 
in  both  its  raw  and  dodtored  states  and  producing  abominations  with 

in  order  to  point  a  moral,  aiul  also  brilliant  white  patches,  where  we 

as  showing  the  result  of  both  styles  ought  to  have  that  characteristic 

of  skies.  The  reader  must  under-  feature  of  England,  a  good  cloudy 

stand  that  this  business  of  printing  in  sky. 

is  not  one  which  can  be  done  in  five  Petev  Eland. 

minutes,  time  and  patience  are  needed, 


Fig.  8. 

but  time  and  patience  are  generally 
needed  when  one  wishes  to  do  a 
thing  really  well.  Besides,  what 
more  agreeable  pastime  can  there 
be  on  a  summer  day  than  to  sit  out  in 
the  garden  in  a  hammock  chair  with 
a  printing  frame  on  one’s  knees,  the 
only  exertion  called  for  being  the 
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gentle  waggling  of  that  bit  of  card¬ 
board.  Naturally  in  winter  the  busi¬ 
ness  becomes  a  little  more  tiresome, 
unless  the  printing  is  done  in  the  sun, 
a  practice  which  many  decry.  We 
have  even  then,  however,  the  duster 
method  to  fall  back  upon,  and  as  this 
is  fairly  efficacious  we  have  no  real 


STEP  BY  STEP. 

Matthew  Surface. 

The  exadt  practical  details  of  procedure  and  manipu¬ 
lation  necessary  in  elementary  photographic  processes 
of  development,  printing,  etc.  Intended  for  novices 
who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  friend  to  guide  them. 

NO.  6.  Printing  on  Platino- 
type  Paper.  Cold  Bath 
Process. — The  first  consider¬ 
ation  is  the  developer.  Take  6  ozs.  of 
neutral  oxalate  of  potash,  and  dissolve 
them  in  25  ozs.  of  hot  water.  This  is 
in  fadt  part  of  the  developer  which  was 
given  last  month  for  the  bromide 
process,  and  as  both  the  bromide  and 
platinotype  processes  ought  to  be 
regularly  employed  by  the  amateur 
photographer,  might  we  suggest  that 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  mix  up  a 
larger  quantity,  say  double  the  amount 
given  above  to  avoid  frequent  re¬ 
preparation.  Another  solution  is  re¬ 
quired  also,  the  clearing  solution. 
This  consists  of  one  part  hydrochloric 
acid  in  sixty  parts  of  water.  The  best 
acid  should  be  used.  These  are  all 
the  solutions  required  for  the  platinum 
process,  and  it  will  therefore  be  seen 
at  the  outset  how  very  simple  the 
operations  are. 

The  paper  is  sent  out  by  the  makers 
in  sealed  tubes,  and  although  they  do 
not  recommend  that  these  tubes  be 
used  for  storing  the  paper,  we  have 
kept  ordinary  cold-bath  paper  success¬ 
fully  in  them  for  several  months  by 
placing  them  in  a  dry  place,  and  seeing 
that  the  calcium  chloride,  the  sub¬ 
stance  wrapped  in  cotton  wool,  a  piece 
of  which  is  placed  in  every  tube,  is  in 
good  condition.  The  yellow  side  of 
the  paper  is  the  sensitive  side,  and  if 
in  removing  from  the  tin,  or  handling 
in  any  way,  any  moisture  whatever 
comes  in  contadt  with  the  yellow  side, 
it  will  produce  a  blemish  in  the  ultimate 
print.  People  with  moist  fingers 
should  be  extremely  cautious  in  hand¬ 
ling  platinum  paper,  and  should  touch 
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it  only  at  the  extreme  edge  with  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  or  the  nails. 

Now  for  the  operation  of  printing. 
On  a  fairly  light  day  this  takes  place 
very  rapidly,  and  with  a  negative  of 
proper  density  will  be  complete  in 
fifteen  minutes,  or  even  less.  Behind 
the  print  in  the  printing  frame  place  a 
sheet  of  indiarubber  cloth  to  prevent 
the  access  of  moisture,  and  if  the 
weather  is  damp  it  is  preferable  not  to 
put  the  printing  frames  into  the  open 
air,  but  to  place  them  inside  the  room 
close  to  the  window.  When  printing 
is  complete  the  image  is  only  faintly 
visible,  but  the  photographer  will  soon 
arrive  at  a  proper  judgment  in  regard 
to  this  point,  aided  by  the  little  pam¬ 
phlet  which  is  usually  sent  out  with 
the  tubes  of  paper.  It  is  always  best 
to  develop  immediately  after  printing 
for  two  reasons,  first  because  the  paper 
deteriorates  by  keeping  when  once 
outside  the  tube,  and  even  if  retained 
a  few  hours  the  print  will  lose  much 
of  its  pluck  thereby,  and  secondly, 
because  immediate  development  en¬ 
ables  one  to  remedy  any  error  in  time 
of  printing  with  the  other  frames  in 
process  of  exposure,  for  since  the 
operation  of  printing  is  so  rapid,  the 
photographer  will  be  wise  when  dealing 
with  plafinum  paper  to  give  his  whole 
attention  to  the  work  during  the  time 
he  has  it  in  hand. 

Well,  the  print  being  considered 
sufficiently  exposed,  prepare  to  develop 
it.  Take  three  trays,  preferably  of 
porcelain.  In  the  first  pour  sufficient 
potassium  oxalate  solution  to  nicely 
cover  the  print ;  in  the  second,  a  corres¬ 
ponding  amount  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  clearing  solution;  in  the  third,  the 
same,  for  the  prints  must  pass  through 
two  clearing  baths  in  order  to  be 
sufficiently  purged  from  stains.  Take 
your  print,  place  it  face  downward  in 
the  oxalate  with  a  sort  of  left  to  right 
motion  to  force  out  the  bubbles,  and 
immediately  turn  it  over.  If  any 
bubbles  still  adhere  to  the  surface 
remove  them  with  the  tip  of  the  little 
finger  or  a  camel-hair  brush,  rock  the 
tray,  and  as  soon  as  the  print  seems 
sufficiently  deep  lift  it  out  allowing  the 
superfluous  oxalate  solution  to  drain 
off,  and  then  place  it  diredt  into  the 
first  clearing  solution.  Here  it  must 
remain  about  five  or  ten  minutes,  and 


be  turned  over  once  or  twice  during 
the  soaking.  Then,  allowing  it  to 
drain  again,  place  it  in  the  second 
clearing  bath,  where  it  must  remain 
about  the  same  length  of  time.  Finally 
place  it  in  water,  and  after  rinsing  it 
in  one  or  two  changes  the  operation  is 
complete.  It  may  be  allowed  to  dry, 
or  be  placed  between  blotting  paper  to 
expedite  the  drying. 

You  will  see  therefore  at  once  how 
rapidly  a  platinum  print  may  be  com¬ 
pleted,  and  what  a  great  advantage  it  is 
to  those  amateurs  who  have  no  special 
arrangements  in  regard  to  a  properly 
fitted  laboratory  with  all  its  facilities, 
including  a  full  supply  of  water,  that 
so  little  washing  is  required.  In  fadt  it 
is  quite  easy  to  print,  fix,  wash,  and 
complete  a  platinum  in  half-an-hour. 

One  or  two  cautions.  As  platinum 
paper  is  very  sensitive  and  prints  so 
quickly,  of  course  it  is  desirable  to  do 
the  developing  and  clearing  in  a  some¬ 
what  feeble  light  and  not  in  the  broad 
glare  of  sunlight.  If  the  operations 
are  performed  in  an  ordinary  room,  the 
photographer  may  do  his  development 
with  his  back  to  the  window  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room.  One  lot  of 
developer  will  do  quite  a  number  of 
prints,  but  as  soon  as  it  shows  signs  of 
slackness,  pour  away  and  take  a  fresh 
supply  ;  potassium  oxalate  is  not 
expensive  stuff.  The  same  remarks 
apply  also  to  the  acid  clearing  bath. 
After  being  used  for  a  little  while, 
No.  i  bath  should  be  thrown  away 
and  No.  2  bath  brought  into  its  place, 
while  No.  1  is  refilled  and  becomes 
No.  2.  The  temperature  of  the  de¬ 
veloper  should  be  6o°  Fahr.,  or  a  little 
above  it,  that  is  to  say,  about  the 
temperature  of  an  ordinary  dwelling 
room.  To  obtain  this  in  winter,  before 
commencing  operations  fill  the  develop¬ 
ing  dish  with  hot  water,  and  when  you 
are  ready  pour  this  out  and  pour  in 
the  developer.  Platinum  paper  can 
be  obtained  in  two  or  three  qualities, 
smooth,  rough,  etc.,  and  either  in  cut 
sizes  or  large  sheets.  Artists  prefer 
prints  on  this  paper  to  almost  any  other, 
excepting  perhaps  carbon,  because  of 
the  various  effedis  possible  by  printing 
lightly  or  deeply,  and  the  pleasing 
etching-like  effedt  of  the  finished  print. 
In  exhibitions  one  sees  far  more  of 
this  paper  than  of  any  other. 


LEAVES  FROM  THE 
DIARY  OF 
A  PHILOSOPHICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

JUNE  24.  It  was  very  late  last 
night  when  we  finished  develop¬ 
ing,  and  I  did  not  reach  home 
until  after  midnight.  We  went 
to  Troutsdale  as  arranged  about  three 
o’clock ;  it  was  brilliantly  fine,  and 
Martin  upset  my  preconceived  ideas 
by  remarking  that  it  was  too  dazzlingly 
light  to  attempt  any  good  work,  and 
we  ought  to  wait  until  sunset  or  alter 
before  the  conditions  would  be  suit¬ 
able.  “  But  I  thought  a  good  light 
was  absolutely  essential  for  proper 
work,”  I  exclaimed.  “  So  it  is,”  he 
replied,  “  but  you  see,  all  depends 
upon  the  meaning  you  attach  to  the 
expression.  A  ‘good  light’  with  me 
is  one  which  imparts  to  objedts  suit¬ 
able  contrasts,  not  of  the  violent 
nature  we  see  now,  which  the  dry 
plate  would  exaggerate.  Extra  pre¬ 
cautions  would  be  necessary  in  develop¬ 
ment,  or  hard  negatives  of  the  chalk 
and  whitewash  class  would  be  the 
result.  Besides,  just  now,  with  the 
sun  high  in  the  heavens,  the  shadows 
are  short  ;  later,  say  about  five  or  six 
o’clock,  they  will  be  three  times  as 
long.  Such  matters  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  pidtorial  qualities  of 
our  work.  At  the  same  time,”  he 
continued,  after  a  moment’s  reflection, 
“  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea 
that  there  is  no  beauty  in  the  land¬ 
scape  at  noon.  Nature  has  her  charms 
at  all  times  of  day,  at  all  seasons 
indeed,  but  the  beauties  of  noontide 
are  most  difficult  for  the  photographer 
to  adequately  reproduce.”  He  advised 
me,  however,  for  the  sake  of  practice 
in  exposure  and  development,  to  take 
a  few  negatives,  and  with  his  help  I 
exposed  four,  using  the  shutter  timed 
to  about  half  a  second.  One  of  them 
pleased  me  immensely.  A  great 
waggon  had  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
“  Hen  and  Chickens,”  and  the  driver 
was  quaffing  from  a  huge  mug  brought 
by  Mary  Jane.  I  induced  them  to  stand 
still,  and  was  just  going  to  take  them, 
when  Martin  shouted  “  Hold  on!  they 
are  looking  straight  at  you  ;  let  them 
look  at  each  other  in  a  natural  fashion, 


instead  of  gazing  at  the  photographer, 
‘waiting to  be  took’  sort  of  style.”  To 
tell  the  truth,  it  had  never  occurred  to 
me  before,  how  unnatural  such  an 
arrangement  would  have  been.  Well, 
towards  evening  Martin  took  several 
negatives,  one  in  a  winding  lane,  with 
an  old  man  leaning  on  his  stick  and 
supposed  to  be  walking  away.  He 
gave  a  very  short  exposure.  “You 
will  get  no  detail  in  the  shadows,”  I 
exclaimed.  “  No,”  said  he,  “  and  I 
don’t  want  any.  It  would  spoil  the 
pidture  altogether,  and  destroy  the 
impression  of  evening.”  We  returned 
home  about  ten,  and  at  his  invitation 
I  went  with  him  home  to  develop  the 
plates,  as  it  was  then  too  late  to  go  to 
the  Club,  and  besides  Martin  has  an 
excellent  dark-room,  built  of  wood,  in 
the  back  garden.  I  picked  up  all  the 
hints  possible,  especially  regarding 
development,  in 
order  to  obtain 
softness.  He 
mixed  the  devel¬ 
oper  as  usual, 
and  then  added 
several  drams  of 
water.  The  neg- 
atves  were  all 
good,  and  I  am 
very  anxious  to 
see  prints  from 
both  his  and  mine. 

I  left  them  there 
washing,  and  shall 
fetch  them  on  Monday.  After  seeing 
Philip  Martin’s  platinum  prints,  I  have 
decided  to  get  the  necessary  paper  and 
materials  to-morrow,  for  those  glazed 
prints  do  not  seem  half  so  nice  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rough  black  and  white 
work  which  he  has  done.  After  all, 
nature  is  never  glossy,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  best  way  to  be  artistic  is 
to  follow  nature  as  far  as  possible,. 
Art  has  for  me  only  a  very  indefinite 
existence  at  present,  but  I  suppose  if 
I  read  and  observe,  stronger  percep¬ 
tions  of  it  will  come  in  time.  Poets 
and  painters  have  understood  art,  and 
what  has  been  possible  is  still  possible, 
though  I  do  not  forget  that  I  am  no 
genius.  I  will  ask  Millie  what  she 
thinks  I  ought  to  do  to  cultivate  my 


Animal  Study  Competition.  Certificate. 

H.  L.  Barley.  The  Giraffe.  Penrith. 
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rudimentary  art  feeling,  if  I  have  any, 
for  she  seems  to  know  something  of 
these  things.  The  difficult)'  is  to  find 
her  alone,  and  having  found  her,  to 
remember  what  it  is  I  wish  to  ask,  for 
speech  is  slow  and  uncertain  in  her 
presence.  There  is  one  way — to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis — and  stand  or  fall 
by  the  issue.  But  I  am  afraid  of  being 
too  hasty  and  premature.  She  hardly 
knows  me,  unless  she  has  a  remark¬ 
able  gift  of  intuition,  since  I  never 
appear  at  my  best  when  she  is  there. 
Why  does  nature  handicap  a  man  so 
at  these  critical  moments?  No!  I’ll 
wait  a  few  days  longer  at  any  rate. 
Perhaps  fate  may  help  me  in  the 
meantime. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF 
DEVELOPING  ROLL  FILM. 

IN  my  family  there  is  a  young  man 
eleven  years  old,  who  is  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  Bullet  cam¬ 
era,  and  who  every  week  or  so  calmly 
informs  me  that  he  has  a  roll  of  film 
that  would  be  improved  by  develop¬ 
ment,  and  this  being  the  day  of  obedient 
parents,  I  have  to  do  what  I  am  told. 
Give  the  young  man  his  due,  he  does 
his  part  of  the  work  pretty  well,  and 
usually  secures  about  nine  good  neg¬ 
atives  out  of  a  dozen  exposures,  which 
is  a  much  higher  average  than  his 
father  got  when  he  started.  I  have 
given  him  a  few  elementary  rules  about 
composition  which  he  follows  to  the 
letter,  and  he  is  just  as  careful  about 
the  lighting,  and,  as  a  consequence,  he 
makes  more  bits  than  the  majority  of 
people  double  his  age. 

Now,  I  never  hesitate  about  experi¬ 
menting  when  it  is  his  exposures  I  am 
developing ;  when  it  is  my  own  I  am 
much  more  conservative.  Hence  my 
progress. 

Thinking  over  the  method  of  devel¬ 
oping  in  the  roll,  a  new  idea  struck  me, 
and  on  putting  it  into  practice  it 
worked  remarkably  well.  The  idea 
was  to  shorten  the  acftual  time  of 
development.  Here  is  how  I  work 
now.  In  an  8xio  tray  I  put  about 
32  ounces  of  solution,  then  I  fill  an 
ordinary  tin  basin  with  water.  The 
roll  is  then  doubled,  film  side  out,  and 


the  two  ends  pinned  together,  to 
prevent  curling  up.  It  isnowimmersed 
in  the  basin  of  water  where  it  stands 
on  edge  quite  nicely.  In  a  few  minutes 
it  is  ready  for  development.  It  is  lifted 
from  the  basin,  the  pin  removed,  and 
then  it  is  fed  into  the  8x10  tray 
looping  it  backward  and  forward  until 
it  is  all  in.  Of  course,  being  folded 
like  this,  parts  of  the  roll  project  above 
the  solution,  but  they  must  be  pushed 
under,  and  by  pulling  the  roll  about  in 
the  tray  the  folds  come  at  new  places. 
Besides,  the  film  can  be  lifted  out 
entirely  and  fed  into  the  dish  in  a  new 
way,  say  by  putting  the  first  part  film 
down. 

By  this  method  development  is  very 
rapid,  the  whole  operation  taking 
about  five  minutes,  and,  if  a  little  care 
be  exercised,  it  is  remarkably  uniform. 
Development  complete,  the  roll  is 
lifted  out  of  the  tray  and  soused  at 
once  into  the  basin  of  water.  Here  I 
never  hesitate  to  pour  off  the  contents 
of  the  basin  with  the  roll  lying  in  it  and 
running  in  a  fresh  supply. 

Fixing  is  proceeded  with  as  in 
developing,  the  only  difference  being 
that  I  place  a  couple  of  4  x  5  trays  on 
top  of  the  film  and  fill  them  up  with 
water  so  as  to  keep  the  roll  under  the 
surface  of  the  hypo  solution. 

Washing  after  fixing  is  very  simple. 
The  ends  of  the  roll  are  again  pinned 
together  as  at  the  beginning,  and  it  is 
then  placed  in  the  basin.  Half  a 
dozen  changes  of  water  of  about 
five  minutes  each,  and  it  is  ready  for 
the  glycerine  bath.  The  pin  is  removed 
for  this  and  the  film  is  folded  up  in  the 
tray  as  in  the  fixing  bath.  Five 
minutes  in  this  bath  and  the  roll  is 
removed,  held  up  in  the  left  hand  and 
swabbed  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool, 
and  is  then  tacked  up  to  a  door  with 
four  pins. — The  Photographic  Beacon. 


“When  the  evening’s  mist  clothes  the  river’s 
side  with  poetry,  as  with  a  veil,  and  the  poor 
buildings  lose  themselves  in  the  dim  sky,  the 
tall  chimneys  become  campanile,  and  the 
warehouses  are  palaces  in  the  night,  and  the 
whole  city  hangs  in  the  heaven,  and  fairyland 
is  before  us.  Then  the  way-farer  hastens 
home  ;  the  working  man  and  the  cultured  one, 
the  wise  man  and  the  one  of  pleasure  cease  to 
understand ,  as  they  have  ceased  to  see  ;  and 
Nature,  who  for  once  has  sung  in  tune,  sings 
her  exquisite  song  to  the  artist  alone,  her  son 
and  her  master,’’ — Whistler. 
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©ur  lpri3es. 

A  Photograph  of  an  Animal  Competi  = 

tion. — The  prize  is  awarded  to  H.  E.  Symes,  i, 
Harmsworth  Street,  Kennington  Park,  London, 
S.E.,  and  certificates  to  H.  L.  Barley,  Wesley 
Manse,  Penrith  ;  C.  R.  Taunton,  c/o  Mrs.  Eyre, 
7,  East  View,  Marsh,  Huddersfield  ;  A.  H.  Hall, 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  Miss  Fleming,  12, 
Melville  Crescent,  Edinburgh;.  Miss  M.  C, 
Fair,  l'reemantle  Reffory,  Southampton  ;  Geo. 
Pattinson,  Postal  Telegraphs,  Dumfries,  and 
Miss  Mildmay,  Flete,  Ivy  Bridge,  Devonshire. 
The  Animal  Competition  has  been  better  sup¬ 
ported  than  any  class  competition  we  have  had 
so  far.  Possibly  its  comprehensiveness  may 
have  in  some  way  accounted  for  its  popularity, 
for  we  have  found  out  that  our  readers,  or 
rather  the  majority  of  them,  do  not  care  to  go 
to  any  very  great  trouble  in  the  matter  of  our 
contests,  and  only  comparatively  few  send  in 
when  the  subjeff  set  is  one  which  necessitates 
the  making  of  some  special  negative.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  numbers  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  we  have  received  this  month  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  artists  a  long  time  prior 
to  our  announcement  of  the  competition,  and 
when  this  appeared  they  have  most  likely  said 
to  themselves  “  1  will  try  that  cow,  or  horse, 
or  pig,  I  took  last  summer,”  and  what  is  the 
result  ?  Technically  the  work  is  certainly  very 
good  indeed,  some  of  the  photographs  leaving 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  respeff  ; 
artistically,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sort  of  bane¬ 
ful  mediocrity  runs  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  entries,  and  therefore  we  cannot  con¬ 
scientiously  say  that  the  contest  is  entirely 
successful.  We  are  quite  aware  that  it  is  a 
difficult  task  to  photograph  animals  satis¬ 
factorily  even  in  common-place  positions,  and 
that  one  has  to  be  thankful  for  small  mercies, 
but  we  think  something  better  could  have  been 
done.  It  does  seem  a  pity  that  out  of  one 
hundred  and  three  entries  only  about  half  a 
dozen  are  really  up  to  the  mark,  or  as  a  matter 
of  fad!  anywhere  approaching  it.  The  prize 
winner  certainly  displays  originality,  and  his 
technique  is  also  excellent,  while  the  other 
reproduced  pidtures  are  meritorious  in  a  more 
or  less  degree,  their  qualities  being  patent 
enough  to  need  no  pointing  out.  Turning  to 
the  other  certificated  photographs  which  are 
not  reproduced,  Miss  Fleming’s  effort  would 
easily  have  taken  the  prize  had  the  lighting 
not  been  so  full  front,  which  defedt  gives  a 
muddled  appearance  to  the  whole,  and  makes 
it  look  like  a  bad  flash-light.  The  motif  is 
charming.  A  nice  little  dog  is  seen  looking 
round  a  corner  at  a  nice  little  cat  on  a  window¬ 
sill,  and  the  whole  is  entitled  "  Come  into  the 
Garden,  Maud."  "The  Order  of  the  Bath," 
by  A.  H.  Hill,  is  another  photograph 
which  has  taken  a  certificate,  aud  it  shows  an 
elephant  taking  a  dip  in  a  tank.  The  printing 
process  is  charming,  and  the  photography 
satisfadtory,  but  the  result  would  have  been 
better  if  there  had  been  more  foreground  and 
less  sky.  Miss  M.  C.  Fair’s  efforts  (there  are 
two  prints)  are  very  charming,  and  we  award 
the  certificate  to  the  one  of  the  cat.  Her 
second  print  shows  sheep  with  a  sunset  sky 
behind  them.  This,  as  an  effedt,  is  very  good 
indeed,  but  as  the  horizon  is  low  and  flat,  she 


would  have  done  far  better  had  she  allowed 
the  trees  which  come  just  in  the  middle  of  it, 
to  have  been  a  little  more  on  one  side.  “  Sour 
Grapes,”  by  George  Pattinson,  just  escapes 
being  really  fine.  It  shows  a  cat  on  the  top  of 
a  clothes-post,  up  which  she  has  been  chased  by 
adog.  The  whole  is  spoilt  by  the  singular  manner 
in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  block  out 
the  sky  and  print  in  clouds,  the  outline  of  the 
cat  being  thus  rendered  indistindt  and  unsatis- 
fadtory.  The  notion,  however,  is  very  good. 
Miss  Mildmay’s  horse  is  splendidly  natural 
and  lifelike,  and  the  photography  charming, 
but  there  is  a  large  white  space  of  sky  on  the 
right-hand  side,  which  to  make  the  whole 
perfedt  must  be  filled  up  with  printed-in  clouds. 
So  much  for  the  certificated  work.  Turning 
to  the  other  prints  which  are  worthy  of  com¬ 
mendation,  we  find  a  nice  one  by  Four-leaved 
Shamrock,  showing  a  donkey-boy  with  a  group 
of  donkeys  on  the  sands.  The  donkeys  are 
very  nice,  but  the  boy  is  just  a  little  bit  stiff. 
From  Nauheim  comes  a  bullock  waggon  which 
is  very  interesting,  but  we  think  the  artist  was 
a  little  too  high  up  when  he  took  the  pidture, 
as  there  is  a  singular  effedt  of  distortion  pro¬ 
duced  which  we  cannot  otherwise  account  for. 
Two  little  pigeons  by  W.  R.  Brightman  are 
fairly  good,  but  a  little  ineffedtive  in  the  matter 
of  lighting.  He  would  have  considerable 
difficulty,  however, 
with  the  birds,  and 
even  his  fair  suc¬ 
cess  is  certainly 
worthy  of  note 
and  encourage¬ 
ment.  Myall 
submits  two 
photographs,  the 
best  one  of  which 
is  that  of  the 
Highland  bull, 
which  is  the  most 
artistic  and  pic¬ 
torial,  and  only  needs  the  introdudtion  of  a 
sky  and  perhaps  the  use  of  a  little  smoother 
surfaced  paper  to  make  it  touch  the  desired 
standard.  In  “  Travelling  Sheep,”  by  Sun 
Artist,  too  much  is  included  to  allow  the  print 
to  be  entered  as  a  photograph  of  an  animal 
pure  and  simple.  While  we  are  about  it,  how¬ 
ever,  let  us  suggest  that  this  artist  cuts  a  good 
inch  off  the  sky.  Penelope's  dachshund 
sitting  on  a  barrow  is  well  taken,  and  the 
beast  is  nicely  posed.  “What  is  up  now?” 
by  Gee  Gee,  showing  a  nice  horse  in  a  meadow 
dappled  with  daisies,  is  spoilt  by  the  faff  that 
the  source  of  light  came  from  almost  exaffly 
behind  the  camera,  with  the  result  that  the 
whole  is  on  one  plane,  and  one  can  hardly 
distinguish  some  parts  of  the  animal  from  the 
background.  Young  Jerry’s  contribution,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  well  lighted,  but  it  lacks 
point.  We  cannot  exaffly  see  what  the  lady  on 
the  right  is  up  to.  Darlun’s  cow  is  nicely 
posed,  but,  due  to  either  the  printing  process 
or  to  under-exposure,  his  effort  appears 
spotty  and  hard.  Border  Leicester’s  "Sheep  ’’ 
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‘  The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary’s  Lake 
Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow.” 

C.  R.  Taunton  Huddersfield. 
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is  excellently  photographed,  but  he  should 
remember  that  we  wanted  something  artistic 
rather  than  a  reproduction  of  an  animal 
suitable  for  say  such  publications  as  the 
Fanciers'  Gazette.  He  has  managed,  however, 
to  subdue  his  background  in  a  most  commend¬ 
able  fashion,  and  for  this  we  give  him  all 
praise,  A  cat  by  Brian  Boru  is  badly  placed, 
the  basket  was  all  right,  but  it  should  not  have 
been  where  it  was.  A  calf  by  Cracker  Jack  is 
praiseworthy  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
negative  has  been  printed,  and  for  the  way  in 
which  the  distance  has  been  subdued,  but 
artistically,  the  effeCt  would  have  been  greatly 
improved  had  the  photograph  been  the  other 
way  up  on  the  plate.  A  boy  on  a  donkey  by 
J  udy  is  only  moderate,  the  lad  is  a  good  model, 
but  the  donkey  is  too  “  broadside  on.”  A 
hound  feeding  a  good  sized  family,  from  The 
Field  is  fairly  good.  The  background  was 
capital,  but  the  puppies  through  some  fault  of 
the  lighting  are  considerably  mixed,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  is  which.  And  lastly  we 
find  a  very  good  presentment  of  ducks  by 
Wetepec.  The  perspective  is  somewhat  dis¬ 
torted,  but  the  effect  is  pleasing  notwithstanding. 
We  do  not,  however,  think  it  is  advisable  to 
take  photographs  without  the  slightest  horizon 
showing,  as  a  most  singular  ensemble  is  produced 
to  which  it  is  difficult  to  acclimatise  the  eye. 
Among  the  other  prints  which  we  commend  are 
those  by  Egg-in-Town,  White  Heather,  B.F.T., 
Fred  White,  G.  E.  Carter,  Peggy,  Hardy, 
L.  H.  French,  Newlands,  Natural,  Follower, 
Imp,  MacGregor,  Dozey  G,  EleCta  C,  Obadiah, 
Stereo,  Cudgel,  who  are  classed  in  the  order  of 
merit.  A  great  deal  of  the  other  work  is  very 
good  but  somewhat  commonplace,  and  we  think 
it  better,  therefore,  not  to  mention  a  quantity 
lest  we  should  make  the  really  more  artistic 
work  appear  of  less  value.  We  should  like  to 
point  out  that  three  artists  sent  in  some  fine 
pictures,  Syd,  P.R.C.,  and  Pulsator  Organorum, 
but  in  each  case  the  animals  played  second 
fiddle,  the  surroundings  being  of  more  import¬ 
ance,  and  we  were  therefore  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  throw  the  contributions  out. 

General  Competition. — Closes  January 
ist.  A  prize  of  ios.  6d.  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  photograph  sent  in,  any  subject.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  December  issue. 

Family  Group  Competition. — Closes 
January  25th.  As  in  past  years,  we  offer  a 
prize  of  £i  for  the  best  photograph  of  a  family 
group  taken  on  Christmas  Day  or  New  Year’s 
Day.  The  photograph  may  be  taken  either  at 
the  front  door  or  in  the  back  yard,  or  anywhere 
near  the  house,  or  in  the  house  by  flash-light, 
and  although  a  large  group  is  preferable  it  is 
not  essential.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
December  issue. 

A  Photograph  of  a  Waterfall. — Closes 
January  25th.  We  have  yet  to  see  a  good 
photograph  of  a  waterfall,  and  we  have  an 
idea  that  our  readers  are  the  persons  to  show 
us  one.  We  therefore  offer  a  prize  of  10s.  6d. 
for  the  best  and  most  artistic  rendering  of  a 
waterfall,  a  rendering  in  which  the  water  does 
not  come  out  like  milk,  or  the  trees  as  if  they 
were  merely  flat  black  masses.  The  coupon 
for  this  competition  is  given  in  this  issue. 


Initial  Letter  Competition.  —  It-would 
be  noticed  that  nearly  all  the  articles  in  the 
December  number  commenced  with  a  photo¬ 
graphic  initial  letter.  This  was  done  for  a 
special  purpose.  The  uses  of  photography  for 
making  pictorial  initials  are  not  as  much  ex¬ 
ercised  as  they  might  be.  The  subject  is  one 
which  presents  endless  opportunities,  and  we 
should  like  to  test  the  capacity  of  our  readers 
in  this  direction.  The  best  way  of  making  an 
initial  letter  is  to  choose  a  photograph  which 
seems  suitable,  and  then  having  trimmed  it  with 
judgment,  proceed  to  cut  a  suitable  initial  out 
of  white  paper.  Those  who  cannot  draw 
letters  may  trace  one  of  suitable  design  from 
any  book,  then  cut  it  out  and  affix  it  to  the 
print  in  the  right  position.  It  is  best  to  mount 
the  photograph  itself  on  a  card  first.  Having 
given  these  simple  instructions  for  making 
initial  letters,  we  now  offer  three  prizes  of 
equal  value,  a  handsome  volume  of  The  Practical 
Photographer  for  1896,  to  each  of  three  persons 
who  send  the  best  photographic  initial.  Com¬ 
petitors  may  send  in  as  many  prints  as  they 
like  provided  each  bears  a  coupon,  but  no 
competitor  will  be  allowed  to  take  more  than 
one  prize.  The  competitition  closes  January 
25th.  The  coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

Mounting  Competition. — As  we  desire 

all  prints  sent  into  The  Junior  Photographer  to 
be  unmounted,  we  have  never  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  taste  of  our  readers 
in  regard  to  mounting.  This  point  ought  not 
to  be  neglected,  and  we  now  offer  a  prize  of 
12s.  6d.  in  books  chosen  from  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
for  the  best  print  most  suitably  mounted. 
Remember  both  print  and  mount  will  be  con¬ 
sidered,  size  immaterial.  Mounts  may  be 
home-made  or  purchased.  Our  real  aim  is 
to  give  an  award  to  the  one  who  best  adapts 
mount  to  subject.  Competition  closes  February 
25th.  Coupon  will  be  given  in  the  February 
issue. 

Literary  Competition.  —This  is  a  very 
special  offer.  A  volume  of  The  Practical  Photo¬ 
grapher  to  each  of  the  six  competitors  who  best 
answer  the  following  question  :  “  What  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  amateur  photographer?” 
The  answer  need  not  occupy  more  than  one 
sheet  of  ordinary  note  paper,  but  we  do  not 
propose  to  put  any  limit  on  its  length,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  propose  to  consider 
quality  rather  than  quantity.  Competition 
closes  February  25th.  Coupon  will  be  given 
in  the  February  issue. 

Winter  Landscape  Competition.  A 

prize  of  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  landscape  photo¬ 
graph  illustrating  "Winter."  Competition 
closes  March  25th.  Coupon  will  be  given  in 
the  March  number. 

Lantern  Slide  Competition.  —  Closes 
March  25th.  A  prize  of  ios.  6d.  for  the  best 
and  5s.  6d.  for  the  next  best  lantern  slide,  any 
subject,  to  be  judged  on  its  technical  and 
artistic  merits.  The  coupon  must  be  affixed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slide.  Coupon  will  be  given 
in  the  March  issue. 
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GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  MS.,  or  lantern  slides,  should  be  sent 
flat  and  unmounted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 
They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the  specified  dates 
to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  competition. 

The  prints,  or  manuscripts  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no 
case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final, 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 

©be  postal  Club  of  “©be 
junior  pbotoorapber.” 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the 
first  circle  of  twelve  members  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  since  last  month,  and  the  first  portfolio 
is  now  on  its  round.  Two  or  three  names 
have  come  in  towards  the  second  circle,  and  as 
soon  as  a  further  instalment  is  received  we 
can  put  forth  a  second  portfolio.  Prize  and 
certificate  holders  please  note.  We  are  obliged 
to  those  who  have  written  giving  reasons  for 
being  unable  to  join  a  circle  at  present.  One 
correspondent  writes  to  know  what  the  cost  of 
forwarding  each  portfolio  would  be.  We  should 
think  from  3d.  to  6d,  according  to  weight  of 
contents.  He  also  remarks  that  "  by  reason 
of  circles  being  completed  the  best  workers  will 
form  a  kind  of  linked  ring,  etc.,  whose  work  I 
should  be  prevented  from  seeing.”  We  do  not 
understand  what  is  meant  by  “linked  ring, 
etc.,”  but  if  this  hypercritical  gentleman  had 
been  prompt  in  joining  instead  of  asking 
questions  he  would  have  been  included  in  the 
first  circle.  Not  that  we  think  the  first  circle 
will  be  any  better  than  the  second  or  the  third, 
for  that  matter.  There  is  no  selection  made 
whatever,  names  are  put  on  the  list  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received.  For  rules  see 
last  month’s  issue. 

©ur  Survey. 

Postal  Club. — Charles  Gresty  has  started 
a  postal  club.  Particulars  on  application  to 
him  at  Audlem,  Cheshire. 

The  total  number  of  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  in  the  whole  heavens  is  only  about 
6,000.  With  large  telescopes  this  number 
becomes  50,000,000  ;  while  with  a  camera  it 
increases  to  160,000,000. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  Prize  Competi¬ 
tion. —  This  company  are  offering  £ 200  in 


prizes  for  instantaneous  photographs  taken 
with  their  cameras  and  shutters.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
firm. 

Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Ireland. — This  exhibition  will  be  open 
from  Feb.  7  to  12.  There  is  one  open  class  in 
which  medals  will  be  awarded.  Entry  forms 
on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Vidtor  E. 
Smyth,  35,  Dawson  Street.,  Dublin. 

A  wonder  in  the  shape  df  a  deaf  and  dumb 
photographer  is  living  in  a  shanty  boat  on  the 
river  Paducah,  Ky.  After  long  experiment 
he  has  succeeded  in  making  a  tin  instrument 
which  he  holds  in  his  mouth.  With  the  aid 
of  this  he  talks  in  a  fairly  intelligible  voice, 
and  is  easily  understood.  He  also  has  a  small 
eledtrical  instrument  which  he  holds  in  his  ear. 
A  small  wire  connedts  it  with  a  tiny  but  power¬ 
ful  battery  which  he  carries  in  his  pocket.  He 
can  hear  very  well  by  this  plan. 


Photography  the  Recorder. — No  greater 
illustration  of  the  service  formed  by  photo¬ 
graphy  in  enabling  one  to  record  and  compare 
objedts  lying  in  different  parts  of  the  world  has 
ever  been  given  than  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Camera  Club,  when  SirJ.  Benjamin  Stone 
exhibited  photographs  and  lantern  slides  of 
monuments  in  the  British  Isles,  in  Malta,  and 
in  Egypt.  He  compared,  for  example,  the 
ruins  of  Stonehenge,  near  Salisbury,  with 
others  in  Malta  in  a  more  complete  state  of 
preservation,  when  it  became  most  convincing 
to  the  beholder  that  Stonehenge  is  but  the 
skeleton  of  its  former  self,  and  that  at  one  time 
in  all  probability,  like  the  Maltese  ruin  at 
present,  the  spaces  between  the  large  stones 
were  filled  in  with  smaller  ones,  the  whole 
forming  a  stately  temple.  He  also  ascribed 

Animal  Study  Competition.  Prize  Pifture. 

Thy  sins  have  found  thee  out ! 

H.  E.  Symes  London. 
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the  monoliths  existing  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  be  in  the  same  manner  the  sole 
remains  of  colossal  buildings ;  tombstones 
marking  the  burial-place  of  some  splendid 
building.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  great 
light  could  be  thrown  on  many  of  these  relics 
of  an  earlier  and  powerful  race  by  contrasting 
other  relics  scattered  about  the  world,  and  this 
can  only  be  properly  accomplished  by  the 
examination  of  photographs  in  the  way  which 
Sir  J.  Benjamin  Stone  is  so  ardently  and 
effectually  advocating. 

On i'  ‘laboratory. 

To  remove  nitric  acid  stains  from  the  hands 
or  clothes,  touch  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate ;  wash  well  in  weak  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  then  in  water. 

Toning  Bromide  Prints. — The  cold  tone  of 
prints  on  bromide  paper  can  be  modified  by 
the  following  method  of  toning.  Immerse  the 
print  for  a  few  minutes  in 


Water .  25  ozs. 

Alum  .  §  oz. 

Burimate  of  potash .  . .  J  , , 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  .  |  ,, 


Wash  carefully,  expose  a  few  minutes  to 
daylight  and  develop  with  ferrous  oxalate  to 
which  some  citric  acid  has  been  added.  Prints 
ranging  from  red  to  black  are  thus  obtained. 

Hypo  Solution. — To  make  small  quantities 
of  one  in  four  hypo  solution,  weigh  or  measure 
out  2  ounces  of  hypo  and  pour  them  into  a 
4-inch  funnel,  which  rests  in  a  10  ounce  bottle. 
Then  fill  the  funnel  up  with  warm  water,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  water  will  dissolve  or 
force  through  the  hypo  into  the  bottle  (the 
hypo  referred  to  is  granulated,  but  I  suppose  it 
will  work  equally  well  with  ordinary),  fill  the 
bottle  up  with  water  and  shake,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  made.  (Perhaps  my  composition  may 
not  be  quite  right,  but  the  result  is  2  oz.  of 
hypo  in  8  oz.  of  water.) — S.  Ionid.es, 

Temperature  of  Solutions. — Now  that 
winter  is  with  us,  the  temperature  of  the 
dark-room  and  its  contents  becomes  a  matter 
for  attention,  or  failure  to  arrive  at  results 
equal  to  summer  work,  will  simply  be  another 
excuse  to  suspend  operations  altogether  for  the 
winter  months.  Cold  solutions  yield  hard 
images  of  inferior  gradation  even  with  long 
exposures.  The  majority  of  photographic 
operations  are  best  performed  at  a  temperature 
of  about  65°  Fahr.,  and  the  nearer  the  solutions 
can  be  kept  to  this  the  better  will  be  the  issue. 
If  the  dark-room  as  a  whole  cannot  be  warmed, 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  deal  with  the  re-agents 
individually,  by  removing  them  for  a  while  to 
a  heated  room  prior  to  use. 


©ur  Show  IRoom. 

We  have  received  an  exhaustive  lantern 
catalogue  from  Mr.  J,  Lizars,  of  Glasgow, 
containing  prices  and  particulars  of  a  great 
variety  of  lanterns,  and  also  of  slides. 

From  Bombay  we  are  in  receipt  of  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Babajee,  Sakharam  and 
Co.,  one  of  the  largest  catalogues  we  have  yet 
seen  from  India.  Anyone  going  out  there,  or 
readers  abroad  should  keep  in  mind  this  house 
when  requiring  supplies. 

We  have  experimented  with  a  small  supply 
of  matt  surface  sensitized  paper  received  from 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Verel  &  Co.,  and  find  we  can 
get  upon  it  an  admirable  warm  brown  shade, 
quite  a  valued  addition  to  our  range  of  tones. 
Besides,  the  paper  is  easy  to  manipulate  and 
prints  quickly.  We  can  highly  recommend  it 
on  account  of  this  and  the  artistic  tone  yielded. 

Among  dark-room  lamps,  whose  name  is 
legion,  there  are  few  to  beat  the  “  Whitfield,” 
made  by  David  Allan — certainly  none  at  the 
price.  Time  was,  not  so  very  long  ago  either, 
when  such  a  lamp  sold  at  more  than  double 


to  throw  the  light  down  upon  dishes.  The 
lamp  is  well  ventilated- a  most  essential 
qualification. 

As  evidence  of  what  can  be  done  with 
Sandell  double-coated  plates,  we  have  recently 
seen  a  lantern  slide  showing  one  of  the 
ordinary  incandescent  gas  lights  which  showed 
the  outline  of  the  mantle  and  every  detail 
perfectly.  In  another  slide  taken  from  a 
negative  on  an  ordinary  plate,  the  outline  of 
the  mantle  was  completely  lost  in  general 
halation.  No  more  striking  instance  of  the 
value  of  these  double-coated  plates  for  taking 
any  kind  of  subject!  against  the  light  and  where 
halation  is  likely  to  occur  could  possibly  be 
exhibited. 

Among  the  infinite  variations  of  view  finders, 
one  would  think  that  no  new  pattern  possessing 
any  advantage  over  its  predecessors  could  be 
devised.  But  Messrs.  Butcher  &  Son  have 
hit  upon  a  combination  of  view  finder  and 
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camera  level  which  seems  to  us  more  con¬ 
venient  in  pradtice  than  the  use  of  two  separate 
instruments  for  these  purposes.  The  finder 
is  of  the  "clear”  kind,  and  the  combined 
instrument  is  only  about  4  7  centimetres  in 
length  and  2  5  in  depth.  Those  who  study 
lightness  and  portability  in  their  apparatus 
should  note  this. 

Those  who  desire  to  mount  their  prints 
easily  and  effedtively  will  do  well  to  consider 
the  “  Sunny  Memories”  Mounts  and  Albums, 
which  are  now  made  in  such  a  variety  of  styles 
by  our  publishers.  We  have  also  two  new 
albums  to  call  attention  to,  the  first,  a  remark¬ 
ably  cheap  one  called  “The  Rational,”  which 
within  a  neat  and  quiet-looking  cover  contains 


openings  of  various  shapes,  one  to  a  page,  in 
several  shades  of  paper,  so  that  a  photograph 
can  be  placed  behind  that  which  harmonizes 
with  its  character  in  both  colour  and  shape. 
A  quarter-plate  size  holds  twenty-four  prints 
and  sells  at  the  modest  price  of  is.  ;  a  half¬ 
plate  which  holds  the  same  number  is  is.  6d. 
"The  Pocket  Camera  Album”  is  really  a 


miniature  edition  of  the  "  Sunny  Memories  ” 
album,  with  little  openings  for  the  products  of 
pocket  cameras  only.  It  has  a  capacity  for 
176  prints  which  are  fastened  behind  the 
proper  openings  by  means  of  little  strips  of 
gummed  paper,  in  the  fashion  which  has  now 
become  so  popular. 

Now  that  the  price  of  Sandell  manufactures 
has  been  reduced,  one  of  the  greatest  hind¬ 
rances  to  the  more  general  adoption  of  double- 
coated  plates  is  removed,  and  no  doubt  a 
general  increase  in  their  use,  especially  for 
those  purposes  to  which  they  are  particularly 
adapted  may  be  anticipated.  Their  two  great 
features  of  superiority,  the  absence  of  halation, 
and  the  enormous  and  practically  unlimited 
latitude  of  exposure,  render  them  particularly 
valuable  to  those  who  photograph  interiors,  or 


such  subjects  as  involve  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  regard  to  those  two  points: 

One  sees  badly-finished  prints  everywhere, 
even  in  exhibitions.  They  may  be  crookedly 
mounted,  or  perhaps  an  air-bubble  has  left  a 
small  but  unsightly  mark,  which  might  easily 
have  been  touched  out  with  a  little  colour. 
Such  operations  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  be  called  faking.  We  are  glad  to 
receive  from  the  universal  provider,  William 
Tylar,  a  little  novelty  designed  to  assist  those 
who  desire  to  impart  finishing  touches  to 
either  negatives  or  prints.  It  consists  of  a 
neat  porcelain  palette  upon  which  are  seven 
dabs  of  colour  of  suitable  shades  from  white  to 
black,  and  a  little  brush.  It  does  not  require 
the  skill  of  a  Leighton  or  Millais  to  spot  out 
defedts  in  negatives  or  prints,  or  to  block 
out  skies,  and  if  the  majority  of  amateurs 
would  pay  more  attention  to  these  small  but 
important  details  instead  of  experimenting  in 
a  hundred  different  processes,  no  small  raising 
of  average  work  would  take  place. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fa<5t  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respedts,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  “Critical  Column”  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  coiner  to  back  of  print.  A  nom-de-plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer ,  and 
accompany  each  piintsent.  The  coupon  dated  January 
1st  is  available  up  to  the  ist  only.  Tliat  dated  the  25th 
runs  out  on  the  25th.  See  the  notice  in  the  Editor’s 
Corner. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  by 
post  within  a  few  days,  pointing  out,  as  fully  as  possible, 
the  faults  of  the  picture,  and  the  steps  which  should  be 
taken  in  future.  For  this  no  coupon  is  required,  but 
name  of  sender  should  be  written  on  back  of  each 
photograph.  We  also  reserve  the  right  to  reproduce 
any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  purpose  should 
they  sufficiently  “point  a  moral.” 

Rego. — Only  moderate.  We  think  you 
would  have  managed  better  had  you  got 
over  the  railings  and  taken  the  photograph 
from  underneath  the  tree  which  appears  at  the 
extreme  right.  The  branches  should  have 
been  made  to  hang  over  the  camera,  and 
break  up  the  expanse  of  sky. 

Express. — Not  bad,  but  the  vanishing  point 
of  the  roadway  is  not  central  enough,  and  the 
eye  is  led  directly  out  of  the  picture  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

Forward — Very  fine  indeed  for  a  pocket 
kodak.  It  is  astonishing  what  wonderful  work 
this  little  instrument  turns  out  in  capable 
hands. 

Pitou. — This  is  rather  nice,  and  is  worth 
enlarging,  but  you  must  have  the  boy’s  teeth 
retouched,  as  they  appear  a  little  too 
pronounced  and  are  not  very  regular. 
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Sci. — This  gentleman  apparently  knows  how 
to  trim,  and  has  hit  upon  the  right  style  of 
subjed  His  view  has  great  pidorial  elements, 
in  fad  with  a  little  more  trouble  he  should 
have  made  quite  a  Salon  pidure  here.  His 
technique  unfortunately  is  not  up  to  the  mark. 
We  fancy  he  over-exposes,  or  else  seleds  days 
when  the  light  is  too  utterly  bad  even  foreffed 
work.  As  will  be  noticed  there  is  a  terrible 
falling  off  in  definition  towards  the  top  of  the 
tree  trunk.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  caused 
by  halation,  a  backed  plate  would  no  doubt 
have  been  of  use,  or  one  of  the  thickly-coated 
Sandell  make.  He  has  managed,  however, 
to  produce  a  nice  effed  of  light  towards  the 
horizon,  which  is  very  pretty,  and  the  locale 
he  has  at  his  disposal  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  He  is  on  the  right  track,  for  his 
composition  is  good,  and  he  can  apparently 


see  more  beauty  in  simple  bits  properly  treated 
than  in  a  whole  panorama  photographed 
without  the  slightest  thought.  (2)  Not  as 
good  as  the  one  we  have  reproduced.  It  lacks 
point,  and  the  trees  grow  too  straight  out  of 
the  leaves. 

Tired  Timothy.— Badly  out  of  focus,  one 
arch  of  the  bridge  would  have  been  sufficient 
if  you  wanted  to  produce  a  stereoscopic  effed. 

Peggy. — Fair,  but  it  might  have  been  better. 
You  must  see  yourself  that  had  the  foreground 
been  in  focus  more  perspedive  would  have 
been  given  to  the  whole. 

T.  J.  H  — Somewhat  stiff  and  formal,  but  a 
good  photograph  notwithstanding,  and  if  you 
print  in  a  sky  you  will  have  a  nice  topo¬ 
graphical  rendering  of  the  view. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Sci. 


Telow. — The  girl  is  out  of  focus,  and 
appears  to  be  standing  for  her  photograph 
very  much  indeed.  She  might  have  been 
sweeping  or  reading  a  letter,  or  waiting  for 
the  postman  or  the  policeman,  or  somebody. 
The  exposure  was  corred. 

Ricardo. — A  bit  out  of  focus,  which  is  a 
pity,  as  the  children  are  nicely  posed.  What¬ 
ever  were  you  doing  to  cut  that  little  girl  in 
two  ?  You  must  take  pains  to  see  that  she  is 
all  in  next  time. 

Cosmos. — There  is  a  little  bit  of  halation 
about  this,  and  the  park  railings  are  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  pidorial.  Your  idea,  however, 
was  most  commendable,  and  you  are  on  right 
lines.  Try  again  on  a  day  when  there  is  not 
quite  so  bright  a  light  and  focus  for  the  tree 
trunk,  with  a  largish  stop,  letting  the  rest 
take  care  of  itself. 

Duke. — You  are  on  the  right  track.  This 
is  very  pidorial  indeed,  and  we  can  hardly 
suggest  how  you  could  improve  it.  The  sky 
is  impressive  and  suitable,  the  focus  just 
sufficiently  out  to  beeffedive,  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  has  equal  claims  to  commendation.  We 
feel  certain  that  this  is  worth  enlarging. 

Harmony. — This  is  a  pretty  spot,  and  the 
lighting  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  boy, 
however,  is  badly  posed.  You  should  have 
allowed  him  to  put  his  right  foot  over  the  other 
side  of  the  gate,  while  his  left  one  should  have 
taken  up  the  position  now  occupied  by  the 
right.  He  might  also  have  looked  into  the 
field  with  advantage. 

Neophyte. — Not  by  any  means  the  best 
view  of  Staithes  you  could  have  got.  It  looks 
too  much  like  those  issued  in  guide  books, 
being,  alas,  commonplace.  Cut  exadly  an 
inch  off  the  left-hand  side,  and  a  little  over 
half  an  inch  off  the  right,  and  a  better  effed 
will  be  obtained,  especially  if  you  print  in  a 
sky,  adding  perhaps  an  inch  more. 

Pulsator  Organorum. — Your  pidures  are 
all  excellent  or  nearly  approaching  it,  but  we 
think  that  the  pidorial  possibilities  of  No.  3 
are  perhaps  the  greatest.  It  requires  a  good 
deal  of  dodging,  however.  For  instance,  you 
must  shade  your  horizon  a  little,  so  that  the 
foreground  will  print  darker.  With  regard  to 
the  suitability  of  the  clouds,  a  sunset  effed 
would  hardly  look  well  here,  big  fleecy  cumuli 
would  do  better.  No.  2  print  can  also  be 
made  into  something  nice  with  care.  If  you 
print  it  pretty  dark  you  might  have  a  sunset 
effed,  gently  graduating  the  sky  down  to  the 
horizon.  Clouds  would  be  unsuitable.  In 
No.  1  the  trees  stand  out  nicely,  and  as  the 
lighting  is  fairly  indefinite,  you  might  introduce 
a  strong  sunset  effed,  like  that  in  Mr.  Horsley 
Hinton’s  "Westward.”  Cut  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  off  the  left-hand  side,  and  just  half 
an  inch  off  the  right. 

G.  E.  Carter. — Too  much  top  and  too  little 
foreground.  Why  did  you  not  go  in  for  genre 
studies  with  those  little  children  about  ? 

Starter. — Very  ordinary.  You  should  not 
devote  your  attention  to  the  photographing  of 
pleasure  steamers.  The  fad  that  the  camera 
only  cost  15s.  is  no  extenuation.  You  can 
take  photographs  of  an  artistic  charader  with 
it,  judging  from  appearances. 
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Novice  — Cut  half  an  inch  off  the  right-hand 
side,  the  left-hand  portion  will  then  make  a 
better  composition.  The  rendering  of  distance 
is  very  nice,  but  the  lighting  might  have  been 
just  a  little  more  striking.  The  clump  of  trees, 
for  instance,  would  have  looked  much  better 
had  they  been  just  a  trifle  darker. 

Garland. — The  cat  has  moved  slightly. 
This  is  rather  a  pity  as  she  is  in  a  nice  attitude. 
You  did  well  to  trim  down  to  this  size.  What 
is  the  use  of  having  such  a  lot  of  margin,  it 
takes  one  such  a  long  time  to  get  to  the  pith 
of  the  pidture 

Focus. — The  bridge  was  not  pidtorial  enough 
to  make  a  pidture  by  itself,  and  the  people  on 
it  should  have  been  slaughtered  before  being 
allowed  to  help  to  make  it  commonplace. 
The  spot  would  make  a  nice  accessory  for  a 
genre  study  of  boys  fishing,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

Chikarakachoo. — Spoilt  by  the  straight 
line  of  the  wall,  which  cuts  the  pidture  into 
two  halves.  The  lighting  is  good,  and  so  is 
the  photography,  but  you  will  have  to  seledt 
a  more  pidturesque  locale. 

Sea-Shell. — Get  this  enlarged,  and'  have 
a  good  sky  printed  in,  then  you  will  have 
something  really  nice.  You  display  taste  in 
the  matter  of  trimming. 

Hopeful.  —  Could  hardly  be  improved 
technically,  and  the  lighting  is  up  to  the  line. 
You  make  a  great  mistake,  however,  not  to 
trim.  A  good  inch  could  be  cut  off  this  sky 
with  pictorial  advantage. 

Antley. — Far  better  than  if  you  had  used 
the  stops.  It  gives  moreeffedt  of  distance,  and 
is  a  great  deal  softer.  What  had  the  swing- 
back  got  to  do  with  it,  however? 

Wanderer. — A  first-rate  photograph  of  a 
somewhat  ornate  fireplace. 

Skib.  —  Good  atmospheric  effedt  and  bad 
composition.  The  woodman  is  too  central, 
in  fad?  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  place  the  camera 
where  you  did,  a  position  more  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  would  have  been  better. 

Roome. —  Rather  commonplace  and  not  very 
criticisable.  Technically  fairly  good. 

Manningham. — The  bridge  is  a  trifle  formal, 
and  consequently  one  would  not  expedt  to  get 
anything  very  pidtorial.  You  have  done  the 
best  you  could  in  the  way  of  trimming. 

Billy-whip-top. — You  must  cut  exadtly  an 
inch  off  the  bottom.  The  composition  is  then 
vastly  improved.  You  apparently  have  some 
notion  of  what  is  pidtorial,  and  it  ought  not 
to  take  you  a  long  time  before  you  are  able  to. 
enter  our  competitions. 

Electa  C.  —  You  did  not  seledt  a  bad 
position,  but  your  notion  of  focus  is  very  poor, 
Try  again.  Glad  to  see  you  know  how  to 
print  in  clouds. 

B.  F.  T. — A  fair  rendering  of  a  little  girl 
drawing  water  from  a  barrel.  The  head-dress 
is  very  white,  and  the  lighting  not  pidtorial 
enough,  while  the  brush  and  pail  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  being  quite  out  of  proportion,  help 
towards  mitigating  the  effedt. 

S.  H.  2  — Not  very  good;  natural  and  fairly 
well  lighted,  but  somehow  it  just  seems  to  lack 
life  and  balance. 


Cockle.  —  Fairly  artistic,  the  halation 
difficulty  having  been  well  overcome.  Try 
printing  on  some  rough  paper. 

Tarry  — A  very  fine  flash-light  interior,  one 
of  the  best  we  have  seen. 

Gey  Scotch. — A  charming  little  thing, 
well  trimmed  and  suggestive  of  one  of  those 
glorious  days  which  alas,  are  now  somewhat 
far  off  This  is  worth  enlarging,  observing 
about  the  same  approximate  proportion  as 
your  present  print. 

Sevareg. — A  very  well-chosen  genre  study, 
natural  in  the  extreme,  and  very  simple,  with 
none  of  the  make-up  about  it,  so  evident  in 
the  other  genre  reproduced  this  month. 
The  only  thing  we  regret  is  the  clearness 
of  the  background,  the  one  plane  effedt, 
so  to  speak.  Here  an  artist  would  have 
had  an  advantage,  he  would  have  put  in  that 
door  softly,  and  almost  indistinctly,  thus 


emphasizing  the  figure.  The  photographer 
could  also  have  done  this  to  a  certain  extent 
had  he  used  a  larger  stop,  and  seledted  a  time 
when  the  light  was  not  quite  so  diffused. 

Casual.— The  cattle  are  only  just  moderate. 
They  are  well  lighted,  but  the  horizon  line 
slopes  dreadfully,  and  the  beasts  themselves 
are  too  much  towards  the  centre  of  the  plate. 

Hugh  de  Waltham. — If  you  could  have 
stood  a  little  further  away  we  think  you  could 
have  got  a  better  effedt,  and  you  might  have 
waited  until  the  lighting  was  a  little  more 
striking.  You  could  also  have  employed  your 
swing-back  advantageously.  The  tower  is 
running  up  into  a  point. 

Brookfield. — The  lighting  is  a  little  bit 
hard,  and  you  have  accentuated  this  by 
over-developing.  You  should  use  a  tissue 
paper  screen  to  soften  and  give  roundnesss. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Sevareg. 
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Snowflake. — When  we  get  ail  attempt  at 
genre  we  are  always  pleased  to  reproduce  it, 
even  if  it  is  bad,  for  it  will  generally  serve  to 
point  a  moral.  Now,  here  we  have  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  utter  failure,  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  a  failure.  The  artist  calls  it 
“  Interrupted  Studies,”  and  a  young  Girtonian, 
who  has  apparently  been  deeply  interested  in 
a  couple  of  ponderous  tomes,  is  suddenly 
brought  back  from  the  land  as  dry-as-dust  by 
the  appearance  of  a  young  man.  Now  what 
could  be  better  than  the  expression  of  the 
lady’s  face,  while  her  attitude  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  She  is  looking  up  half  pleased, 
half  vexed,  and  altogether  roguish,  and  one  can 
well  imagine  that  she  will  soon  drop  the  books 
and  her  scholastic  mien  and  become  human. 
But  gracious!  What  a  young  man!  A  sort  of 
a  cross  between  Buffalo  Bill,  a  Jamieson 
trooper,  and  a  little  boy  dressed  up.  He  is 
altogether  too  artificial  and  too  anachronistic. 


For  instance,  he  is  wearing  a  straw  hat,  and 
if  it  were  suitable  weather  for  such  head  gear, 
is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  on  as  well  a 
pea-jacket  closely  buttoned  up?  And  then  his 
boots,  they  are  many  sizes  too  big,  and  he 
knows  it.  And  lastly,  his  head.  From  the 
rest  of  his  garb  one  would  have  expedted  to 
have  found  his  face  that  of  a  dare-devil,  ready 
for  anything,  instead  of  which  he  looks  like  a 
harmless  pianist  of  the  Paderewski  school, 
the  effedt  being  heightened  by  the  fadt  that 
his  fuzzy  hair  mingles  indistindtly  with  the 
branches.  Oh,  why  was  this  young  man  not 
a  little  more  suitable,  and  why  was  the  lady 
not  allowed  to  sit  a  little  further  away  from 
the  tree,  so  that  her  lover’s  head  might  not  be 
so  very  much  mixed  up  in  its  branches?  We 
should  like  to  see  this  effort  again  done  a 
little  better,  and  if  Snowflake  will  make  the 
attempt,  we  shall  be  glad  to  reproduce  it. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Snowflake. 


Shah. — Your  photograph  is  certainly  orig¬ 
inal,  your  model  poses  well,  and  the  costume 
is  pretty.  You  make  one  or  two  bad  mistakes, 
however.  For  instance,  we  do  not  like  the 
manner  in  which  you  divide  the  background 
and  foreground  into  two  halves,  one  black  or 
gray,  and  the  other  white.  A  continuous 
background  or  the  skin  of  some  animal  such 
as  a  tiger,  would  have  been  more  appropriate. 
Then  another  fault  arises  from  the  fadt  that 
the  little  maid  looks  as  if  she  were  going  to 
topple  over.  It  would  have  been  altogether 
better  had  you  put  her  something  to  lean 
against.  The  technique  is  very  good  indeed, 
and  the  printing  process  gives  us  fair  satisfac¬ 
tion,  although  we  ourselves  prefer  a  matt 
surface. 

H.  C.  Y. — Not  a  bad  little  bit,  but  it  is 
spoilt  by  the  two  figures  who  ought  to  have 
been  posed  in  some  other  place,  and  should 
have  been  expressing  interest  in  say  the  water, 
not  the  camera. 

G.  E.  Carter. — This  might  have  been  in  a 
little  better  focus,  or  perhaps  if  you  had  held 
your  camera  just  a  tiny  bit  steadier  the  result 
would  have  been  more  satisfadtory.  The 
wreck  is  too  central  to  be  artistic,  you  should 
have  allowed  her  to  lie  a  bit  more  on  one  side. 

Tantchen. — Your  fine  technical  work  comes 
as  quite  a  relief  after  some  of  the  muddy  types 
we  receive  for  this  column  The  portrait  is 
very  good  indeed,  but  we  think  a  nicer  effedt 
would  be  obtained  if  you  trimmed  off  a  good 
inch  from  each  side.  Your  models  were  nicely 
posed,  and  look  fairly  unconscious  of  the 
camera.  ”  The  Wayside  Shrine,”  if  properly 
treated,  is  capable  of  making  a  great  pidture. 
Wait  until  the  light  is  striking,  then  get  a 
couple  of  peasants  to  kneel  in  devotion,  and 
you  will  have  something  really  fine.  The 
staircase  view  is  technically  splendid,  and 
would  be  in  every  way  satisfadtory  were  it  not 
for  that  tiny  bit  of  halation  You  managed 
extremely  well,  however,  all  the  circumstances 
considered.  What  a  nice  home  you  must 
have ;  a  staircase,  as  artistically  charming  as 
yours,  would  not  be  found  in  many  of  our 
palaces  in  England. 

Leon. — This  would  have  been  better  had 
the  gentleman  stood  a  little  further  away  from 
the  background,  so  as  to  throw  the  leaves 
more  out  of  focus.  The  lighting  on  the  face 
is  very  satisfadtory. 

C.  R.  T. — The  sheep  are  nicely  lighted,  but 
the  formal  wall  cuttingsuddenlyacrossdetradts. 
You  were  hampered  by  your  surroundings,  the 
animals  having  placed  themselves  in  the  middle 
of  an  appalling  country,  artistically  speaking. 

Peggie.-- Might  have  been  good,  but  you 
were  too  near  the  boats,  and  you  over-expose 
or  else  the  light  was  very  bad  at  the  time,  for 
the  muddy  effedt  could  be  produced  by  either 
cause. 

Don  Hugo. — Too  formal  to  be  pidtorial, 
even  with  a  sky  printed  in.  You  should  have 
got  over  the  wall  and  gone  in  for  trees. 

Number  2. — Rather  nice,  but  the  unbroken 
wall  on  the  left  is  an  eyesore.  Why  did  you 
not  devote  your  attention  to  photographing 
one  of  the  tree  trunks,  making  it  the  principal 
objedt  in  the  composition  ? 
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Black  Prince.  —  Not  particularly  nice. 
Good  technically,  but  you  should  have  printed 
in  a  sky,  and  you  should  focus  for  the  fore¬ 
ground  ;  besides,  the  scene  itself  was  not 
artistic  enough.  Study  some  of  the  articles  in 
which  Peter  Eland  treats  of  making  pictures 
from  unpidturesque  objedts. 

Fred. — A  very  artistic  portrait  indeed,  free 
from  all  stiffness.  The  good  effedt,  however, 
is  completely  spoilt  by  the  white  background, 
which  is  altogether  unsuited  to  your  model. 
Something  a  few  shades  darker  would  have 
been  better.  Print  on  rough  paper,  and  try 
sunning  the  background  down,  covering  the 
head  with  a  mask  which  must  be  moved  about 
occasionally. 

Dinah. — You  did  not  seledt  the  right 
position,  for  your  pidture  is  formed  in  lines, 
or  segments,  one  being  the  field,  the  other  the 
hedgerow,  and  the  third  the  top  of  the  trees. 
Try  again. 

Revenue  — The  lighting  is  good  which 
makes  the  ship  look  impressive.  We  suggest 
that  this  would  make  a  fine  lantern  slide. 

Northwood — The  ladies  are  posed  nicely, 
but  the  brickwork  surrounding  them  is  too 
new  and  too  pronounced  to  be  pidtorially 
admissible. 

Tike. — Suffers  from  halation  at  the  top,  and 
the  two  ladies  are  posed  as  if  they  were  very 
conscious  of  the  camera,  and  are  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  locality.  You  must  focus  a 
little  better  also. 

E.  R.  Lott. — Technically  very  fine  indeed, 
and  artistically  moderately  pleasing.  Of 
course,  one  sometimes  likes  to  take  a  view  of 
say  a  church,  merely  on  account  of  some 
association,  and  such  work  is  quite  permissible. 
Artistically,  however,  churches  rarely  work 
in  well. 

J.  Pens. — Not  very  satisfadlory,  technically 
all  right,  but  pidtorially  speaking  worthless. 

Starter. — You  did  not  hold  the  camera 
quite  steady,  or  else  the  exposure  was  too 
prolonged  for  a  moving  objedt,  such  as  a  vessel 
rocking  gently. 

Casino. — A  fair  interior,  pretty  well  seledted, 
and  technically  just  about  the  average. 

Imp. — You  should  have  taken  this  the  other 
way  up  on  the  plate.  It  is  a  good  portrait 
study,  the  dogs  being  specially  nice  in  their 
expressions. 

Wacousta. — The  camera  leaks  badly  or  else 
the  dark  slide  does,  and  the  focus  is  not  very 
good,  while  the  lighting  when  you  took  the 
pidture  was  apparently  dull  and  flat.  Cut  a 
good  inch  off  the  sky. 

C.E.S.I. — A  very  good  idea,  but  you  must 
carry  it  out  better,  having  the  lady  more 
in  focus,  while  the  other  way  up  on  the  plate 
would  have  been  an  improvement. 

Retlaw. — Well  seledted,  but  unfortunately 
just  a  little  bit  too  fuzzy.  You  had  better  try 
again  in  the  same  spot.  We  are  certain  it  is 
capable  of  producing  a  pidture. 

E.  L.  W  — Too  little  foreground,  or  rather 
"  seaground,”  half  an  inch  more  would  have 
given  a  fine  effedt.  The  printing  process  is 
charming  as  usual,  but  this  fault  in  the  com¬ 
position  destroys  the  otherwise  good  effedt. 


Phil. — A  good  spot,  but  in  the  present 
photograph  there  is  too  little  foreground, 
and  too  much  tree.  You  might  trim  as  you 
suggest,  also  cutting  an  inch  off  the  sky.  We 
think,  however,  the  photograph  is  better  when 
the  trunk  to  the  left  is  included.  You  yourself 
must  notice  the  distortion  produced  by  vour 
having  no  foreground. 

Mariveles. — The  locality  was  not  quite  as 
satisfadlory  as  it  might  have  been,  and  one  of 
the  cows  has  moved  its  tail.  You  might  have 
made  something  here,  but  you  would  have 
had  to  seledt  quite  a  different  lighting,  and 
even  then  the  view  would  not  have  been  quite 
pleasing.  The  technique  is  capital. 

Jubilee  Plunger. — The  youngster  at  the 
back  of  the  chair  is  nicely  posed,  but  the  one 
in  the  front  appears  to  be  a  trifle  conscious  of 
the  camera  The  technique  is  passable,  but 
the  lighting  is  insipid  and  studioish. 

Diogenes. — A  snap  shot  taken  in  a  some¬ 
what  dull  light  we  should  fancy.  The  lighting 
effedt  is  the  best  part  about  the  whole. 

Don  Carlos. — Not  very  satisfadlory,  the 
lighting  of  the  sky  not  being  particularly 
striking,  while  the  silver  path  across  the  sea 
is  somewhat  halated.  It  looks  better  when 
trimmed  as  in  the  platino. 

Jacko. — Pidtorial  certainly,  and  it  is  only  to 
be  regretted  that  you  did  not  manage  to  have 
something  in  the  foreground  which  would 
have  thrown  back  the  distance.  You  are  on 
the  right  track,  and  if  you  persevere  you  will 
be  successful.  Cut  just  two  and  a  half  inches 
off  the  left-hand  side  of  your  print,  and  say  an 
inch  off  the  right,  and  a  nicer  composition 
will  result,  or  would  do  if  you  cared  to  have  an 
enlargement  made. 

Birdz  I — You  have  managed  to  fogit  in  some 
way,  how,  we  cannot  tell  seeing  we  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  vour  dark-room  and  your 
method  of  developing.  You  do  not  say  what 
the  speed  was,  but  it  cannot  have  been  so 
high,  as  distindt  movement  is  traceable  in  the 
legs.  Look  to  your  camera  and  see  if  it  is 
light-tight.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  look  to 
your  source  of  dark-room  illumination. 

L.W.R.C. — Cut  another  half-inch  off  the 
left-hand  side,  and  have  the  whole  enlarged, 
with  a  graduated  sky  printed  in  which  must 
tone  white  down  to  the  horizon. 

Drakcir. — Very  hard  and  metallic  through 
your  having  had  the  sun  almost  diredtly  behind 
your  back,  a  sure  method  of  obtaining  a  result 
like  a  bad  flash  light. 

Meteor.  --  Fairly  satisfactory,  being  like 
hundreds  of  other  snap-shots  taken  at  the 
seaside.  Technically  passable,  but  artistically 
of  small  value. 

Chimp. — The  horizon  is  too  low  down,  but 
your  idea  of  the  pidtorial  is  quite  corredi,  and 
you  will  make  a  success  if  you  persevere. 
Read  the  article  on  printing  in  clouds,  by 
Peter  Eland.  You  will  find  it  will  give  you  all 
the  necessary  information  on  this  subjedt. 

Hazelwood. — Very  fine  and  sharp,  and  with 
a  fairly  good  foreground,  but  the  Lock  was 
hardly  in  a  sufficient  state  of  disrepair  to 
have  commended  itself  to  an  artist.  The 
white  bare  patch  supposed  to  represent  sky,  is 
of  course,  an  eyesore. 
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A.  E.  Bannister. — A  fine  interior  of  a 
chapel  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  beat 
technically. 

Cerise. — Badly  over-exposed.  The  child 
is  in  a  fine  attitude,  and  will  make  a  good 
model,  and  the  locality  leaves  nothing  whatever 
for  the  artistically  minded  to  wish  for. 

Totomakeff.  —  This  seems  to  be  badly 
over-exposed,  and  one  of  the  girls  has  moved. 
Yon  will  have  to  try  again. 

Joe. — Your  idea  was  good  enough,  but  the 
trees  have  ruined  the  effedt  by  moving  badly. 
Give  a  shorter  exposure  next  time. 

Stoodley  Pike. — Typographically  excellent, 
although  it  suffers  slightly  from  halation  when 
one  looks  at  it  technically.  A  backed  plate 
would  have  avoided  this.  The  lighting  is 
very  nice. 

Hill  Top. — Your  print  of  the  view  on  the 
Avon  shows  that  you  over-expose  considerably, 
or  else  your  camera  fogs  the  plates,  for  there 
is  a  dreadful  mudd}'  appearance  about  the 
whole  which  might  result  from  either  effedt. 
Artistically  speaking  it  is  not  very  pleasing, 
the  building  being  too  formal  and  of  too  recent 
a  date  to  give  satisfaction  in  this  respedt.  We 
do  not  think  your  toning  bath  works  well 
either.  You  have  either  too  much  sulpho- 
cyanide  in  it,  or  else  you  wash  your  prints 
longer  than  necessary,  and  therefore  produce 
yellowing.  We  do  not  remember  any  photo¬ 
graphs  from  you  since  the  one  criticised  in  the 
October  issue. 


©ut*  fiStutor’s  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
though  he  cannot  promise  to  answer  their  letters  at 
great  length.  Suggestions  are  welcome  at  all  times,  and 
when  practicable  are  adopted.  See  also  notice  at  head 
of  "Answers  to  Correspondents." 

The  Editor  proposes  to  have  a  real  jolly  time 
this  Christmas,  and  expects  that  much  of  it 
will  be  due  to  his  excellent  relations  with  the 
readers  of  The  Junior  Photographer.  By  the 
time  this  copy  reaches  them,  which  it  probably 
will  do  just  before  Christmas  day,  he  hopes  to 
be  enjoying  the  examination  of  a  multitude  of 
Christmas  cards,  and  in  order  that  the  award 
may  reach  the  successful  contributor  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  height  of  the  festive  season, 
he  hopes  to  despatch  the  cheese  two  or  three 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  cards.  Another 
cheese,  the  duplicate  in  every  respedt  to  the  one 
to  be  sent  out  will  grace  his  own  table,  and  as 
he  hacks  delicious  morsels  from  it,  his  thoughts 
will  naturally  travel  to  the  six  or  seven 
thousand  friends  by  whom  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  is  welcomed. 

*  * 

Apropos  of  the  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Day 
group  competition,  this  has  been  fairly  success¬ 
ful  both  the  first  year  it  was  introduced,  and 
on  the  last  occasion  also.  Still  a  great  many 
did  not  take  part  in  it  who  might  easily  have 
done  so,  and  these  words  are  issued  as  a  gentle 
reminder  to  all  who  carry  a  camera,  that 


unless  the  weather  be  extremely  inclement  it 
is  a  very  easy  matter  to  gather  the  family  and 
friends  together  either  outside  the  front  door, 
or  at  the  back,  for  the  very  few  minutes 
required  to  group  them  and  make  the  ex¬ 
posure.  Nor  is  the  competitive  element  the 
only  interest  attached  to  such  a  proceeding. 
By  no  means.  Think  of  the  value  you  will 
place  upon  that  group  in  after  years,  when 
many  whose  faces  appear  in  it  are  scattered 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  or  have  even 
left  it  for  ever.  When  Old  Time  has  worked 
his  changes  in  your  circle,  then  you  may 
perhaps  have  reason  to  breathe  a  blessing  on 
the  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  for 
having  concentrated  your  attention  on  the 
great  desirability  of  photographing  your  family 
and  friends  at  Christmas  or  on  New  Year’s 
Day. 

"  Cudgel,”  a  highly  esteemed  correspondent 
in  India,  writes  about  quite  a  number  of 
matters.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  reply  to  him 
as  fully  as  he  writes  to  us.  We  may  remind 
him  with  regard  to  the  Critical  Column  that 
the  foreign  and  colonial  coupon  attached  to  his 
prints  will  carry  them  to  the  Critical  Column 
as  well  if  desired.  It  is  intended  to  cover 
anything  in  the  magazine  for  which  a  coupon 
is  required,  and  to  put  colonial  readers  on  the 
same  footing  as  British  ones.  It  may  oc¬ 
casionally  happen  that  some  of  the  com¬ 
petitions  are  not  announced  sufficiently  soon 
for  colonials  to  take  part  in  them,  but  this  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  As  far  as  we 
possibly  can  we  give  the  full  programme  many 
months  in  advance,  to  give  everyone  ample 
opportunity  of  preparing.  “Cudgel”  expedts 
to  be  in  England  next  season  after  an  absence 
of  fourteen  years.  We  shall  be  glad  if  circum¬ 
stances  permit  him  to  meet  us.  He  tells  the 
following  story  about  a  snake.  "  One  morning 
in  August  my  servant  opened  my  dark-room  to 
air  it  and  let  out  the  waste  water.  I  have  a 
tin  tank  on  a  shelf  in  one  corner  and  a  tri¬ 
angular  table  with  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc 
let  into  it  as  my  operating  table  below. 
Beneath  this  again  is  a  sink  with  the  water 
way  leading  out  through  a  hole  below  the 
doorway.  In  order  to  make  this  room  light¬ 
tight  I  have  sometimes  stuffed  paper  into 
this  hole.  After  washing  some  dishes,  the 
man  found  the  water  would  not  run  out  of  the 
hole,  and  thinking  it  was  due  to  paper  being 
stuffed  into  it,  he  knelt  down  and  proceeded  to 
remove  the  obstruction.  He  got  hold  of  what 
he  took  to  be  a  rat’s  tail  in  his  fingers,  and 
gave  it  a  pull,  but  as  it  would  not  move  he  got 
a  stick  and  prodded  it.  This  manoeuvre  dis¬ 
lodged  the  obstacle,  which  revealed  itself  as  a 
lively  young  cobra,  Naga  tripudians,  the 


spedacled  horror  of  the  east!  It  showed 
fright,  hissing  furiously,  but  was  knocked  down 
by  a  blow  from  the  stick.  By  this  time  I  had 
arrived,  and  seeing  it  was  still  alive,  I  ad¬ 
ministered  pure  carbolic  acid  which  soon  put 
an  end  to  its  life.  It  is  now  a  specimen  in 
spirits,  and  will  probably  some  day  figure 
among  the  treasures  of  the  Bombay  National 
History  Society,  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  a  member.  Since  the  snake  adventure 
I  have  had  a  wooden  plug  made  for  the  water 
hole  to  stop  unpleasant  visitors  from  in¬ 
truding.” 

*  * 

To  the  uninitiated  reader  some  of  the 
remarks  in  the  Critical  Column  may  seem  to 
be  singularly  contradictory,  more  especially 
our  advice  with  regard  to  focus.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  discover  in  the  criticism  of  one 
print  the  advice  “  you  focus  too  sharply,” 
while  in  the  very  next  perhaps  the  words 
“had  the  focus  been  better”  will  be  found. 
Now  naturally  to  the  unthinking  this  may 
seem  what  is  familiarly  known  as  making 
flesh  of  one  and  fish  of  another,  or  rather 
setting  up  an  ideal  and  then  knocking  it  down 
again.  Of  course,  if  they  could  see  the  pictures 
they  would  understand  what  was  meant. 
We  are  not  devotees  of  fuzziness.  We  do  not 
believe  that  misty  productions,  save  in  a  few 
instances,  portray  nature  satisfactorily,  but  we 
also  deny  that  there  is  anything  pleasant  in  a 
photograph  which  apparently  has  been  taken 
on  the  atmosphereless  and  inconstant  moon, 
where  everything  from  the  immediate  fore¬ 
ground  to  the  far  distance  displays  an  aggra¬ 
vating  crispness  and  sparkle,  which  naturally 
draws  away  the  eye  from  the  leading  features, 
and  sends  it  off  at  a  tangent  among  a  labyrinth 
of  unnecessary  high-lights.  Focus  there  must 
be,  but  it  must  be  done  with  artistic  effect;  if 
it  is  a  figure  study,  the  figures  should  be 
sharp,  while  the  background  may  be  diffused 
and  indistinct,  if  a  landscape,  the  leading  lines 
or  leading  features,  if  only  a  bramble  bush  in 
the  foreground,  should  at  once  claim  the 
attention,  while  the  rest  must  be  subdued 
and  softened  if  a  wrong  impression  is  not  to 
be  created. 

*  * 

Our  readers  are  in  luck  this  month  for  they 
get  two  Critical  Column  coupons  for  their 
threepences,  but  as-  the  shopkeepers  say,  this 
is  an  opportunity  which  will  not  occur  again. 
As  a  matter  of  faCt,  it  was  either  a  case  of 
two  coupons  or  none  at  all,  for  we  want  to 
close  the  column  in  future  on  the  25th  of  the 
month,  and  obviously  if  we  had  begun  right 
away,  as  we  only  publish  on  the  25th,  a 
coupon  dated  for  the  same  day  of  the  month 
would  be  a  blunder  which  could  not  on  any 
pretence  be  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  that 


long-suffering  scapegoat,  the  compositor. 
Hence  two  coupons.  The  criticisms  for  the 
one  dated  January  1st  will  appear  in  the 
number  for  February  issue,  those  bearing  the 
later  one  will  be  attended  to  in  the  issue 
for  March,  and  afterwards  the  criticisms  will 
be  given  exactly  one  month  after  their  receipt. 
*  * 

We  are  pleased  to  welcome  seven  new 
Canadian  subscribers,  quite  a  club  in  fad. 

*  * 

Several  correspondents  recently  have  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  sales  column  in  our  adver¬ 
tising  department,  and  pointed  out  that  very 
few  readers  seem  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  which  that  sedtion  offers  as  a 
means  of  disposing  of  surplus  materials  or 
apparatus,  or  of  exchanging  them  for  others. 
When  the  Clearing  House  was  first  introduced, 
we  thought  it  would  be  as  popular  a  feature  of 
the  magazine  as  the  Critical  Column,  and  we 
believe  that  the  only  reason  why  it  is  so  little 
utilized  lies  in  the  fadt  that  the  ball  has  never 
fairly  started  rolling.  Two  or  three  corre¬ 
spondents  have  mentioned  the  ready  way  in 
which  they  have  sold  articles  advertised,  and 
we  shall  take  upon  ourselves  the  duty  of  re¬ 
minding  the  general  bulk  of  our  readers  that  a 
simple  and  ready  means  exists  for  the  sale  of 
photographic  goods  by  employing  this  depart¬ 
ment.  We  advise  everyone  who  has  anything 
to  sell  or  exchange,  to  just  make  a  trial  an¬ 
nouncement. 


Hnewers  to  Correspondents. 

Primula  very  kindly  suggests  that  an  album  ought  to 
be  made  with  suitable  dark-coloured  pages  for  pasting 
prints  into.  This  is  more  a  suggestion  for  our  publishers 
than  ourselves,  but  we  may  inform  him  that  an  album 
on  these  lines  is  likely  to  be  put  upon  the  market  very 
soon. 

F.  R.  S.  asks  whether  her  print  entitled  “An  Evening 
Scene,”  sent  in  to  the  Critical  Column  would  be  a  good 
subjedf  for  competition.  We  think  on  the  whole  that  it 
would  be,  though  we  rather  objedt  to  giving  our  opinion 
beforehand  in  this  manner.  “  By  the  way,”  she  con¬ 
tinues,  “you  may  be  amused  to  hear  that  my  family  is 
much  excited  about  the  Wensleydale  cheese  prize, 
which  they  urge  me  to  do  my  best  to  win.  They  are 
unknown  luxuries  here  in  the  south,  and,  of  course,  very 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  north  countryman  living  here.” 
F.  R.  S.  also  suggests  an  artificial  light  competition, 
admitting,  however,  that  it  might  not  be  generally 
popular.  We  are  rather  of  this  opinion  ourselves,  still 
a  flash-light  competition  is  one  of  the  items  on  our  list, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  as  to  when  it  shall  be 
introduced. 

Bromide,  writing  from  Brentwood,  forgets  to  enclose 
his  coupon,  and  other  correspondents  occasionally  com¬ 
mit  the  same  error.  However,  we  overlook  the  offence 
on  this  occasion.  He  asks  whether  films  are  easy  to 
work.  Well,  they  are,  and  they  are  not,  according  to 
the  dexterity  of  the  operator.  In  any  case  glass  is  better 
to  manage.  Bromide  has  heard  that  films  used  in  the 
cinematograph  are  sometimes  a  mile  long,  and  wants  to 
know  how  they  are  developed.  As  a  matter  of  fadt  we 
do  not  think  any  film  yet  made  has  exceeded  500  feet. 
The  development  is  performed  in  rather  a  deep  dish, 
the  film  standing  loosely  coiled  edgeways.  Bromide 
is  determined  to  try  until  he  at  last  succeeds  in  winning 
a  prize  in  our  competitions.  We  are  glad  to  hear  this, 
because  we  are  sure  the  effort  will  do  him  good,  whether 
he  succeeds  in  achieving  a  reward  or  not. 
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H.  E.  Morris  writes  that  if  every  reader  of  The  Junior 
would  send  for  three  extra  copies  for  distribution  among 
his  friends,  it  would  extend  our  circulation  verv  much. 
It  would  undoubtedly,  but  the  adtion  is  too  generous  to 
be  general,  though  it  is  surprising  how  many  of  our 
reaaers  have  put  themselves  to  inconvenience  and 
expense  on  our  behalf  towards  the  end  referred  to.  We 
are  greatly  indebted  to  many  of  them.  He  also  asks 
if  bromide  enlargements  are  eligible  for  the  General 
Competitions.  There  is  no  real  objection  to  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  being  sent  in,  but  it  would  be  treated  as  a  picture, 
and  the  fact  of  it  being  well  enlarged  would  have  no 
weight  in  its  favour.  Then,  also,  we  prefer  photographs 
not  larger  than  whole  plate,  as  it  is  inconvenient  to 
reduce  from  large  dimensions  to  the  proper  size  for 
reproduction  should  we  desire  to  include  them  in  the 
illustrations. 

Philip  Condon  has  been  kind  enough  to  get  us  two 
subscribers  to  The  Junior ,  but  one  of  them  cannot 
obtain  it  in  his  own  town.  Why  we  cannot  understand. 
Any  newsagent  will  get  it.  He  suggests  a  competition 
for  portraits.  We  have  had  several,  and  others  will 
be  announced  from  time  to  time. 

J.  A.  G.  inquires  whether  the  paper  used  for  the 
frontispiece  in  the  June  number  of  The  Practical  Photo¬ 
grapher  would  be  suitable  for  lantern  slide  masks.  We 
may  inform  him  in  the  greatest  confidence  that  it  is  the 
same  paper  from  which  masks  are  cut.  As  to  the  price 
and  qualities,  that  is  a  question  for  our  publishers,  to 
whom  he  should  write. 

T.  J.  Hards  wants  a  hydroquinone  developer  for 
bromide  prints.  The  following  is  one  of  the  best  we 
know  : — 


(2). 

Sodium  carbonate. .  30  grs. 
Potassium  hydrate. .  4  ,, 

Water  .  1  oz. 


(1) 

Hydroquinone  ....  4  grs. 

Sulphite  of  soda  ..  4  ., 

Potassium  bromide  i£  ,, 

Water .  1  oz. 

Take  equal  parts. 

S.  Ion  ides,  a  frequent  correspondent,  suggests  that 
we  should  have  a  competition  for  clouds.  We  hardly 
see  that  this  would  do  much  good.  We  might  just  as 
well  have  a  competition  for  foregrounds,  which  would 
seem  too  much  like  chopping  up  art  into  sections.  In 
our  general,  and  all  competitions  where  landscapes  are 
included,  clouds,  of  course,  form  an  important  part  of 
the  picture  as  a  whole,  and  one  with  a  bald  sky  would 
not  achieve  the  distindtion  of  another  properly  repre¬ 
sented  in  that  part,  all  other  things  being  equal.  S. 
Ionides  has  derived  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
thoroughly  testing  the  pi(5torial  possibilites  of  farm  life, 
and  he  intends  sending  in  a  number  of  prints  to  that 
competition.  Whether  successful  or  not  he  considers 
the  extra  enjoyment  experienced  in  all  his  walks  in 
watching  for  the  fields  to  be  ready  for  the  reaping,  etc., 
sufficient  recompense 

J.  R.  Fowler  encloses  a  print  showing  a  group  of 
trees  with  two  or  three  large  stones  below,  presumably 
representing  some  ancient  barrow  or  burying  place.  He 
wants  to  know  what  is  wrong  with  the  negative.  That 
is  easy  to  say.  It  is  grossly  out  of  focus,  otherwise  the 
arrangement  and  position  is  fairly  pleasing.  His  sug¬ 
gestion  about  masks  and  discs  is  not  a  valuable  one, 
since  excellent  fancy  masks  are  already  on  the  market, 
besides  as  a  means  of  varying  the  appearance  of  photo¬ 
graphs  they  should  only  be  used  sparingly. 

Cosmos  wishes  to  know  how  to  vignette  in  enlarging 
portraits.  This  is  easily  done  by  using  a  cut-out  mask 
of  black  cardboard  a  little  larger  than  is  required  for  a 
contadt  print.  The  mask  is  always  placed  nearer  the 
lens  and  need  only  be  small  in  consequence.  To  obtain 
softness  it  is  moved  to  and  fro  along  the  optical  axis. 
Cosmos  will  find  other  details  relative  to  enlarging  in 
Dr.  Just’s  book  on  “Bromide  Paper,”  issued  by  our 
publishers 

H  K.  Y.  wants  to  know  what  advantage  would  accrue 
from  printing  from  a  stained  negative.  Stained  nega¬ 
tives  generally  give  softer  pictures,  provided  the  stain 
has  been  produced  by  development  in  a  pyro  soda 
developer,  extra  strong  in  pyro.  Other  staining  methods 
we  do  not  consider  very  satisfactory. 

Focus  says  that  The  J unior  Photographer  is  a  tip-top 
paper.  He  likes  the  “Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a 
Philosophical  Photographer,”  and  he  thinks  the  Answers 
to  Correspondents  pages  very  useful  because  they  bring 
the  readers  into  close  contadt  with  the  Editor  and  his 
assistants.  He  would  like,  however,  to  see  more 
illustrations  in  the  Critical  Column,  but  we  do  not  see 
our  way  just  at  present  to  fulfilling  this  desire.  He 
wants  to  know  also  if  “  Wandering  Willie”  is  a 
Burtonian.  We  do  not  think  he  is,  we  fancy  he  comes 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chorley,  Lancashire. 

W.  J.  M.  may  set  his  inind  at  rest.  We  included  his 
photograph  in  the  competition.  If  he  has  not  been 
successful,  he  must  try  again. 


Writing  from  Anglesey  H.  W.  says,  “  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  The  Junior  Photographer  has  been  a  great  help  to 
me  in  a  country  place  like  this,  out  of  reach  of  any  other 
help  in  the  delightful  art  of  Photography.  The  articles, 
pictures,  and  the  working  up  of  both  The  Practical 
Photographer  and  The  Junior  Photographer  are  excellent, 
and  I  look  forward  every  month  for  Doth  with  delight. 
I  wish  you  every  success.”  May  your  shadow  never 
grow  less,  H.  W. 

Alan  and  many  other  readers  say  they  are  sorry  they 
are  unable  to  join  the  Postal  Club  as  they  belong 
to  one  already.  They  hope,  however,  it  will  be  a  great 
success.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  of  our  readers  are 
members  of  these  useful  institutions. 

J.  T.  P.  C.,  sending  a  finely  tinted  blue  bromide  print 
in  for  one  of  the  competitions  explains  how  the  colour 
was  got.  The  paper  was  Barnet  platino  matt  bromide 
paper  developed  with  amidol,  and  toned  with  ferric 
oxalate  2  grs.,  ferricyanide  of  potass  2  grs.,  alum  2  grs., 
the  whole  being  dissolved  in  10  ozs.  of  water.  The 
toning  formula  is  one  which  J.  T.  P.  C.  saw  at  the  East¬ 
man  Kodak  show,  but  he  could  not  get  it  to  work 
without  the  alum,  which  was  originally  omitted. 

Forward  says,  “  I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  small 
photograph  for  criticism,  and  should  like  to  take  the 

opportunity  of  telling  you  how  very  much  I  value - ” 

but  no,  we  have  still  some  modesty  left,  and  wild  horses 
will  not  compel  us  to  print  all  the  flattering  things 
Forward  says  to  us. 

Barry  C.,  who  is  a  policeman,  sends  us  a  very  nice 
photograph.  He  only  started  work  last  July,  and  is 
getting  on  nicely.  Thank  goodness,  although  he  is  a 
man  of  law  he  does  not  take  up  detedtive  work,  but  is 
going  in  for  something  more  solid. 

J.  H.  Wilde,  aged  15,  says  that  after  many  failures  he 
was  advised  by  one  of  his  friends  to  take  The  Junior 
Photographer.  The  effedt  was  as  marvellous  as  a  quack 
medicine,  for  J.  H.  W.  has  read  it  ever  since,  and  has 
got  such  good  from  it  that  he  sends  in  a  very  nice  animal 
photograph  for  the  competition. 

K  N.  says  she  shall  look  out  for  this  issue  of  The 
Junior  because  she  wants  to  see  what  we  say  about  her 
photograph  in  the  Animal  Competition.  We  are  afraid 
she  will  be  disappointed,  for  K.  N.  must  understand 
that  a  great  deal  of  good  work  is  never  even  spoken  of, 
not  from  any  negledt  on  our  part,  but  simply  because  it 
is  neither  good  enough  nor  bad  enough  to  be  worthy  of 
notice.  We  shall  look  out  for  some  more  of  K.  N.’s 
pidtures  when  the  sunshines. 

L.  Sunderland  complains  that  his  Junior  arrives  in  a 
crushed  condition.  As  a  general  rule,  The  Junior 
Photographer  travels  well  through  post,  and  does  not 
get  rumpled,  and  why  in  this  particular  instance  it 
should  be  so  maltreated  we  cannot  understand.  Perhaps 
the  local  postman  carries  it  in  a  bag  along  with  a  lot  of 
other  heavy  articles,  a  somewhat  common  occurrence 
in  the  country. 

Postman  (Ipswich)  has  sent  us  a  photograph  treated 
in  a  fairly  effective  way,  and  we  will  see  if  we  can  give 
further  particulars  of  his  method  next  month. 

E.  L.  Brown  asks  if  it  is  allowable  to  send  up  photo¬ 
graphs  for  criticism,  and  then  to  profit  by  the  criticism 
and  send  the  same  subjedts  for  competition?  It  is 
quite  permissible  to  do  this,  but  we  objedt  to  be  asked 
the  question  as  to  whether  a  photograph  sent  in  for 
criticism  would  be  suitable  for  one  of  the  competitions. 

Katharine  North  enquires  about  an  article  on  print- 
ing-in  clouds  She  will  find  her  query  answered  in  the 
present  number.  It  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  landscape  during  a  fog.  Some  pidtures  taken 
during  foggy  weather  were  shown  in  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  of  March  last.  Pidtures  can  be  just  as  well 
copied  at  this  time  of  year  as  any  other,  only  the  expo¬ 
sure  will  presumably  be  longer.  Sometimes  quite  as 
much  as  five  minutes  is  required. 

Retlaw  wants  to  know  the  minimum  of  hypo  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  complete  fixation  of  a  quarter-plate 
negative.  If  he  is  going  in  for  quantitative  analysis,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  the  question  is  perhaps  a  rational 
one,  but  if  he  is  like  the  old  man  with  a  donkey,  who 
had  just  brought  it  to  the  perfedtion  of  living  on  nothing 
when  it  died,  then  the  sooner  he  stops  that  policy  the 
better.  Having  mixed  4  ozs  of  hypo  to  20  of  water,  he 
may  take  of  this  solution  just  enough  to  nicely  cover  the 
plate  and  it  will  fix  all  right. 

John  Richmond. — Thanks  for  the  cutting,  which  is 
quite  encouraging. 

J ohn  Ritchie  asks  if  he  can  send  a  print  to  the  Postal 
Club  which  has  previously  been  in  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher.  He  can,  and  vice  versa ;  he  likewise  asks 
whether  a  print  can  be  sent  to  the  Critical  Column  and 
afterwards  to  a  competition.  It  can.  See  also  replies 
to  other  correspondents  on  similar  subjedts. 

We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hooper  for  their 
contribution  to  the  Editor’s  album. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN  NATURE’S  MUSEUM. 

By  Matthew  Surface. 

^  W  HAVE  so  often 
preached  in  these 
pages  against  pur¬ 
poseless  photo¬ 
graphy,  that  I 
almost  fear  to  take 
up  my  pen  again 
for  that  which 
my  readers  may 
regard  as  only 
another  dose  of 
sermonizing,  and 
having  scented,  as 
it  were,  the  game 
in  the  under¬ 
bush,  turn  over 
to  the  next  page 
without  giving  me 
a  hearing. 

My  convictions  on  the  matter  in 
question  are  much  too  strong,  however, 
to  be  suppressed  on  that  account,  and 
at  the  risk  of  being  dubbed  prosy  and 
pedantic,  I  propose  to  make  another 
suggestion  for  serious  work  with  the 
camera.  I  do  so  in  the  firm  belief 
that  if  only  photographers  can  be 
brought  to  see  clearly  the  opportunities 
which  lie  in  waiting,  they  will  find  just 
as  much  pleasure  in  following  them 
up,  as  in  the  pursuit  of  idle,  purposeless 
sport,  yielding  but  temporary  pleasure. 

My  present  suggestions  relate  to  the 


photography  of  different  aspects  of  the 
same  objedt  or  subjecft. 

For  example  a  useful  purpose  might 
be  served  by  a  series  of  pictures 
showing  any  particular  river  at  different 
points  in  its  course,  from  the  source  to 
the  mouth.  If  this  is  too  large  an 
undertaking,  then  a  stream  may  be 
treated  in  like  manner.  To  roughly 
outline  the  different  views  which  might 
be  made  in  the  latter  case  let  me 
suggest  the  following  :  — (i).  The 
source — a  spring  or  perhaps  swampy 
moorland.  (2).  The  rocky  valley. 
(3).  The  waterfall  or  rapids.  (4). 
The  meadow.  (5).  The  junction  with 
a  larger  stream  or  river.  Innumerable 
variations  are  possible  according  to 
circumstances.  Those  pictorially  in¬ 
clined  might  attempt  the  illustration 
of  Tennyson’s  poem — “The  Brook.” 

An  alternative  scheme  suggests  the 
following  of  a  path  until  it  joins  the 
lane,  probably  by  a  stile,  and  thence¬ 
forward  until  the  lane  reaches  the  high 
road,  photographing  the  salient  points 
en  route,  and  of  course,  treating  them 
aspidtorially aspossible.  Or  again, one 
might  work  at  trees,  both  individually 
and  collectively,  first  obtaining  good 
pictures  of  the  most  familiar  trees 
singly,  and  then  attempting  them  in 
clumps  and  copses,  in  hedges  and 
plantations,  and  finally  entering  the 
wood  or  the  forest. 

These  are  merely  a  few  suggestions, 
hundreds  of  other  subjects  are  available. 
Any  such  series  of  views  would  always 


be  interesting,  either  in  the  form  of,  a 
small  album,  or  as  a  set  of  lantern 
slides.  The  photographer  would  not 
only  learn  a  great  deal  in  pursuit  of 
the  work,  but  he  would  also  be  able  to 
teach  much  to  others. 


of  the  year,  and  under  different  condi¬ 
tions  of  light  and  atmosphere.  Splendid 
studies  can  be  made  by  thus  following 
up  nature’s  different  phases,  her  smiles 
and  tears,  her  storms  and  sunrises. 
Moreover,  in  many  of  these  subtle 


After  the  training  which  some  such 
undertaking  would  bring  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  he  might  attempt  views  of 
the  same  landscape  at  different  times. 


effects  the  camera  can  do  better  work 
than  the  brush,  for  the  face  of  nature 
changes  so  rapidly  that  before  a  painter 
can  even  sketch  his  outline,  the  partic¬ 
ular  effeft  has  passed  away,  and  its 
place  is  taken  by  some  other. 


The  Freshet. 
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To  illustrate  my  meaning  more 
■clearly  and  to  encourage  other  photo¬ 
graphers  in  the  same  direction  of  study, 
I  have  chosen  from  my  colledtion,  two 
of  my  earliest  attempts,  showing  broad 
aspects  of  river  life  which  anyone  who 
has  patience  enough  to  wait,  and 
energy  enough  to  seize  the  opportunity 
when  it  arrives,  may  imitate  and  im¬ 
prove  upon,  according  to  their  capacity 
for  the  reproduction  of  nature  by  art. 

“The  Freshet”  and  “The  River’s 
Bypath,”  illustrate  two 
phases  in  river  life.  The 
first  shows  the  stream  high 
above  its  normal  level, 
invading  the  roots  of  trees 
growing  on  the  bank,  and 
sweeping  forward  with  ir¬ 
resistible  impetuosity.  It 
speaks  of  a  storm  but  just 
•over,  and  of  rapid  torrents 
racingdown steep  hillsides 
to  swell  the  flood.  Brush¬ 
wood  being  carried  along 
is  seen  on  the  right  and 
left,  while  amid  stream  in 
the  middle  distance  is  a 
post  almost  completely 
submerged,  which  marks 
the  end  of  a  fence  usually 
high  and  dry. 

The  second  pidture  is 
the  antithesis  of  the  first. 

The  river,  no  longer  en¬ 
dowed  with  strength  and 
volume,  runs  quietly  along 
on  the  other  side  of  the 
great  bank  of  pebbles 
which  it  has  accumulated, 

.a  museum  of  specimens 
from  which  the  geologist 
might  read  many  a  story, 
whileits  safety-valve,  used 
only  in  times  of  flood,  has 
become  a  peaceful  pool. 

The  bare  roots  tell  of  a 
once  powerful  current,  the 
white,  clean  stones,  of  the  cold,  clear 
water  which  has  swept  over  them  and 
washed  their  mud  stams  away. 

It  is  to  the  study  of  nature’s  phases, 
and  the  education  of  the  eye  that 
photographers  need  to  apply  them¬ 
selves,  rather  than  to  going  over  the 
same  ground  as  others  in  repeated 
experiments  with  different  printing 
processes  or  different  developers.  As 
a  means  of  pidtorial  representation 


photography  will  rise  to  much  higher 
levels  than  it  has  yet  done,'  and  its 
employment  for  artistic  purposes  will 
also  spread  to  a  far  greater  extent. 

LANTERNING  AND 
LECTURING.  By  pder  M 

THE  lantern  season  is  now  at  its 
height,  and  no  doubt  a  great 
many  readers  of  The  Junior 
Photographer  will  be  getting  invitations 


to  show  some  of  their  pictures  by 
means  of  lime-light,  with  the  objedt  of 
raising  funds  for  deserving  charities. 
Now  ledturing  with  a  lantern  is  a 
pleasant  thing  when  all  goes  right, 
when  you  have  a  good  audience,  and 
the  gift  of  being  able  to  speak  moder¬ 
ately  well,  and  nothing  can  be  nicer 
than  to  travel  through  your  summer 
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work  again  along  with  an  appreciative 
company.  I  myself  feel  certain  that 
this  method  of  entertaining  is  not  so 
much  practised  by  the  noble  army  of 
amateurs  as  it  ought  to  be.  As  a 
matter  of  facft  the  chief  reason  is,  1 
believe,  diffidence  and  modesty,  or  per¬ 
haps  I  should  rather  say  lackofself-con- 
hdence.  It  is  singular  that  those  who 
do  really  good  work  are  as  a  general 
rule  rather  of  a  shy  and  retiring 
disposition,  and  the  very  thought  of 
standing  up  before  an  audience  and 
submitting  their  efforts  for  general 
criticism  daunts  them  at  the  offset. 
Now  I  used  to  be  like  this.  Please 
understand  1  do  not  mean  that  I  was 
one  of  those  first-rate  workers  ;  what  I 
intend  to  convey  is  that  I  wTas  given  to 
what  is  known  as  stage-fright.  I 
began  my  lanterning  career  as  an 
operator  simply,  and  I  was  in  a 
constant  state  of  fear  during  the  whole 
proceeding  lest  at  the  termination,  a 
vote  of  thanks  should  be  pioposcd  to 
me  for  the  “able  way,”  etc.,  and  I 
always  used  to  ask  the  leCturer  to  reply 
for  me  when  he  replied  for  himself. 
Now  this  is  a  painful  condition  of  mind 
and  there  is  only  one  remedy,  and 
that  is  to  make  a  bold  plunge  and  get 
the  business  over  by  making  a  maiden 
speech.  The  nervousness  occasioned 
by  public  speaking  can  only  be  over¬ 
come  by  taking  an  oratorical  header  as 
it  were,  jumping  right  in  all  at  once, 
for  it  is  like  bathing — if  one  puts  in  a 
toe,  a  chill  is  sent  through  the  entire 
frame,  while  if  one  goes  head  over  ears 
straight  away,  the  chill  is  not  felt. 
The  jump  must  be  taken  before  a  small 
gathering.  It  is  better  to  make  a  lool 
of  yourself  before  a  few  than  before 
many,  and  you  can  generally  arrange 
to  have  a  nice  audience  for  your  initial 
attempt,  an  audience  who  will  be  to 
your  faults  a  little  blind,  while  candid 
enough  to  tell  you  if  you  are  or  are  not 
cut  out  for  the  business.  If  you  make 
a  success  and  carry  your  audience  with 
you,  you  will  know  it;  if  you  do  not 
make  a  success  you  will  also  know  it, 
unless  you  are  one  of  those  people  who 
in  spite  of  all  rebuff's,  insist  that  they 
can  do  everything,  and  consequently 
endeavour  to  do  it,  to  the  annoyance 
of  their  friends  and  everybody  else. 

Suppose  then,  that  you  have  made 
the  plunge,  and  have  found  that  you 


can  manage  at  all  events  to  speak 
distinctly,  and  not  to  show  too  plainly 
your  inward  trepidation,  what  sort  of 
a  ledture  should  you  give  ?  Well,  to 
the  beginner  it  is  absolutely  imperative 
that  he  have  an  interesting  subjeCt  to 
deal  with,  a  subject:  that  will  practic¬ 
ally  carry  the  audience  without  much 
help  from  the  leCturer.  As  he  gets 
more  confidence,  and  feels  that  his 
wings  are  stronger,  he  may  take  up 
heavier  things,  which  call  for  more 
oratorical  power,  but  at  first  he  must 
rely  upon  the  interest  of  his  slides. 
Nothing  is  more  interesting  to  the 
average  Englishman  than  his  own 
particular  county,  and  his  own  partic¬ 
ular  town  or  village,  and  his  own 
particular  relations  and  neighbours. 
He  does  not  care  to  go  wandering  over 
New  York,  unless  the  cicerone  who  is 
showing  him  round  is  an  expert  in  the 
matter  of  description,  and  what  is 
known  as  a  good  conversationalist. 
As  a  rule  these  home  leCtures  are  the 
easiest  to  get  up,  because  most  of  your 
best  slides  have  been  taken  around 
home,  or  at  the  seaside  resort  most 
popular  in  your  neighbourhood.  It 
does  not  require  much  brain  to  string 
a  lot  of  these  photographs  together  in 
fair  sequence,  and  to  chat  about  them 
in  a  homely  manner,  and  an  entertain¬ 
ment  of  this  class  is  almost  certain  to 
be  popular,  provided  the  pictures  are 
fairly  good,  even  if  the  leCturer  himself 
is  only  mediocre.  A  Sunday-School 
audience  is  as  a  rule  easily  pleased, 
the  mere  faCt  of  Johnny  So-and-so’s 
portrait,  or  the  picture  of  Tommy 
What-you-may-call-him’s  house  being 
thrown  upon  the  screen  goes  a  very 
long  way,  and  will  cover  a  multitude 
of  oratorical  sins,  and  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  even  the  mildest 
photographer  of  the  mostrabid  “private 
secretary”  type  should  not  be  able  to 
get  fair  applause  and  give  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure. 

Now  just  a  few  hints  as  how  to  get 
up  the  leCture.  Say  the  title  is 
“  Sloughborough  and  its  Neighbour¬ 
hood,”  how  shall  we  begin  to  arrange 
our  pictures  ?  First  I  recommend  a 
title.  A  title  is  a  good  thing,  for  it 
enables  the  speaker  to  give  that  little 
introductory  splutter  which  it  appears 
must  take  place  before  the  real  business 
of  the  evening  commences.  A  title 
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slide  is  easy  to  manufacture.  SeleCt 
say,  a  view  of  the  main  street,  and  put 
the  wording  across  the  sky.  This  can 
be  done  with  an  artist’s  crow-quill  pen 
and  any  Indian  ink.  Having  got  your 
title,  skip  right  away  to  the  finish,  and 
make  a  slide  for  the  end.  A  boy,  one 
who  is  fairly  well  known,  posed  after 
the  fashion  of  the  lad  on  the  back  of 
the  last  Junior 
Salon,  will  be  just 
the  thing.  He 
need  not  hold  the 
letters  while  he 
is  photographed, 
you  can  manu¬ 
facture  them  with 
the  crow  -  quill 
afterwards.  Alpha 
and  Omega  dis¬ 
posed  of,  arrange 
the  middle,  taking 
a  straight  track 
up  and  down  as 
near  as  your 
negatives  will 
permit,  that  is, 
dealing  with  the 
objeCts  of  inter¬ 
est  in  one  street, 
or  one  district  at 
once,  for  in  my 
eyes  nothing  can 
be  more  annoying 
than  say  to  visit 
a  wood  a  couple 
of  miles  away 
from  the  Town 
Hall,  and  then 
waltz  back  again 
suddenly  into  the 
centre  of  the  city. 

It  is  always  as 
well  to  introduce 
a  picture  or  two 
which  will  lead  up 
to  some  folk-tale, 
occasionally  a  re¬ 
puted  haunted 
house  will  serve, 
and  even  most  unpromising  neighbour¬ 
hoods  possess  a  haunted  house.  A  good 
idea  is  to  introduce  portraits  of  local 
celebrities,  such  as  the  Mayor,  if  you 
have  got  one,  if  not,  the  Chairman  of 
the  District  Council,  or  the  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  or  the  Vicar,  or 


the  Minister.  Another  point.  Try 
hard  to  get  your  audience  to  laugh  at 
the  beginning  of  the  leCture.  This  is 
most  important.  You  need  not  make 
a  fool  of  yourself,  but  if  you  can  call 
up  a  spontaneous  ripple  of  laughter,  it 
will  put  both  yourself  and  your  hearers 
into  good  spirits,  and  then  the  work  of 
entertaining  will  be  very  much  easier. 

I  always  try  if 
possible,  to  get 
the  laugh  after  the 
first  or  second 
slide,  usually 
having  either  a 
comical  picture, 
or  bon  mot  (alas, 
frequently  not  my 
own)  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  when 
once  I  get  that 
smile,  1  know  that 
I  am  going  to  do 
well. 

So  much  for  the 
lecturing,  and  the 
a  dual  leCture. 
Now  one  or  two 
other  points 
which  must  be 
attended  to  if  the 
whole  is  to  be  a 
success.  See  that 
you  have  a  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable 
lanternist,  one 
who  will  get  you 
the  sheet  ready 
and  put  up  the 
lantern  himself. 
I  know  nothing 
more  annoying, 
than  to  come  into 
a  leCture  room, 
and  find,  say,  the 
school  keeper  and 
possibly  one  of 
the  “seled  young 
men  ”  struggling 
with  the  sheet, 
while  the  lantern  reposes  hopelessly 
in  its  box,  a  condition  of  things 
which  you  know  means  that  you 
must  take  your  coat  off,  and  do  the 
fixing  yourself.  One  of  the  best 
methods  I  know  for  .worrying  an 
audience,  is  to  leave  the  lighting  up  of 
the  lantern  until  they  have  all  assem¬ 
bled,  for  the  general  public  regard 
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lime-light  as  a  fearful  wild  fowl,  and 
when  the  hissing,  which  to  a  certain 
extent  cannot  be  helped,  and  which  is 
generally  aggravated  when  one  is  in 
a  hurry,  occurs,  they  are  apt  to  be 
startled  out  of  their  composure  at  the 
beginning.  You  must  then,  have  a 
safe  operator,  one  whom  you  can  be 
certain  of,  and  it  is  far  better  for  you 
yourself  to  keep  away  from  the  Hall, 
until,  say,  ten  minutes  before  starting 
time,  especially  if  yoware  nervous,  for 
to  be  there  while  the  audience  arrives, 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  savours  very 
much  of  allowing  a  criminal  to  watch 
the  people  assemble  for  his  execution. 

The  careful  operator  can  either  mar 
or  make  your  show.  He  can  mar  it 
by  using  a  double  carrier,  one  of  the 
popular  kind,  which  brings  the  picture 
in  from  alternate  sides,  for  if  he  is  not 
careful  he  can  drop  the  next  slide  into 
its  place  with  such  a  jerk  that  the  one 
in  the  lantern  will  dance  about  upon 
the  sheet  like  a  slow-motioned  cinema¬ 
tograph  projection.  He  can  also  put 
in  the  slides  wrong  side  up,  or  what  is 
more  popular,  with  any  reading  matter 
reversed,  and  he  can  generally  manage 
to  slip  one  in  wrong,  and  throw  you 
completely  .off  .  your  horse  in  this 
manner,  supposing  you  are  not  success¬ 
ful  in  the  art  of  gagging.  Another  way 
in  which  this  muddle-maker  can 
destroy  the  good  effect  is  by  constantly 
fiddling  with  the  cylinder  valve,  and 
refusing  to  give  the  slides  a  wipe  with 
a  dry  duster  before  putting  them  in  the 
carrier.  In  the  first  case  the  erratic 
behaviour  of  the  illuminant  and  its 
spluttering  and  hissing  are  discompos¬ 
ing,  while  if  the  slides  are  not  dried,  an 
effeCt  akin  to  a  storm  clearing  off  must 
result,  as  the  heat  from  the  lantern 
drives  away  the  moisture.  These  are 
only  little  things,  but  they  are  most 
important,  and  they  mean  either 
success  or  failure. 

Now  another  side.  LeCturer,  be 
kind  to  your  operator.  Remember 
that  j you  are  getting  all  the  credit,  while 
he  is  doing  the  work,  or  a  very  good 
share  of  it.  Do  not  worry  him. 
When  he  does  not  answer  to  your 
signal  first  time,  do  not  get  savage  with 
him,  but  give  him  a  second  or  two  to 
clear  out  his 'slides.  If  you  have  had 
a  long  run,  that  is  three  or  six  pictures 
one  after  the  other,  almost  without  a 


break,  say  something  about  the  next,, 
if  it  is  really  nothing,  just  to  give  the 
fellow  a  chance  to  cool  down.  If  he 
makes  a  mistake,  and  puts  in  a  view 
wrong  side  up,  do  not  call  down 
ridicule  upon  his  head.  If  the  wrong 
slide  comes,  and  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  mention  that  it  is  the 
wrong  slide,  do  not  do  it,  but  get 
yourself  out  of  the  difficulty.  Do  not 
ask  him  to  attend  to  the  focus.  If  you. 
have  a  good  man  at  the  light,  you  may 
be  perfectly  certain  that  he  will  do  his 
best  in  this  matter,  knowing  that  with 
him  rests  the  responsibility. 

Lastly,  if  in  that  inevitable  nuisance, 
the  vote  of  thanks,  he  is  forgotten  (and 
he  generally  is)  when  you  reply,  take 
the  opportunity  of  praising  him, 
because  as  a  general  rule  he  deserves 
it. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE 
DIARY  OF 
A  PHILOSOPHICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

TULY  15.  Nearly  a  month  has 
passed,  during  which  period  1 
have  seen  Millie  but  three  or  four 
times,  and  not  had  a  single  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  serious  conversation.  Tom 
Potter  is  away  on  his  holidays  in  North 
Wales,  having  joined  several  other 
fellows  in  a  cycling  tour,  his  interest  in 
photography  being  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended.  I  now  consider  myself  fairly 
proficient  at  making  a  negative,  and 
printing  in  platinotype,  and  after  many 
talks  with  Philip  Martin,  I  believe  I 
know  something  of  art.  My  own 
holidays  begin  on  the  first  of  next 
month,  and  1  am  fortunate  this  year 
in  being  able  to  get  fully  three  weeks, 
instead  of  a  fortnight,  which  has  been 
the  length  of  my  tether  hitherto.  It 
is  fortunate  also  that  Martin  finds 
himself  free  for  a  portion  of  the  month, 
and  he  will  spend  a  week  with  me, 
wherever  I  decide  to  go.  For  my  own 
part  my  mind  is  quite  made  up  on  one 
point,  photography  shall  be  the  reignmg 
puisuit,  and  I  will  fix  upon  some  dis¬ 
trict  where  a  variety  of  scenery  is 
available,  so  as  to  become  practised 
in  as  many  different  ways  as  possible. 
The  decision  must  be  made  within  a 
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few  days,  and  my  choice  at  present 
vibrates  between  Norfolk  and  the 
Cumberland  Lake  District. 

July  23.  This  evening  I  was  on  my 
way  to  Martin’s,  when,  by  good  luck, 
just  at  the  end  of  Ormidale  Avenue,  I 
met  Miss  Potter,  also  starting  to  cross 
the  town,  so  we  walked  together.  I  told 
her  I  was  preparing  to  go  away,  and 
that  we  had  not  finally  decided  whether 
it  should  be  north  or  east.  “The 
Lake  District,”  she  said,  “that  is 
Wordsworth’s  country,  I  would  go 
there  if  I  were  you.  How  glorious 
it  would  be  to  read  his  poems  amid  the 
same  scenes  which  inspired  them. 
Don’t  you  think  it  would  help  you, 
Mr.  Maybury,  in 
making  p  i  c  - 
tures?”  “Well, 
it  might,”  I 
answered,  “but 
do  you  know,  I 
could  never  make 
much  of  poetry, 
it  seems  such 
empty,  wordy 
stuff.”  “  That 
is  because  you 
don’t  understand 
it,  but  here  is  a 
splendid  chance 
to  begin  and 
study  poetry 
under  excep¬ 
tional  conditions. 

You  should  read 
Wordsworth 
when  surrounded 
by  the  places  he 
describes,  and 
having  done  so,  search  out  pictures  for 
your  camera.  It  is  said  that  a  pidture  is 
a  dumb  poem,  so  that  you  can  actually 
try  to  translate  or  paraphrase  the 
poet’s  verses  into  photographs,  which 
ought  to  be  very  helpful  indeed 
towards  cultivating  that  fine  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  which  every  photographer 
should  possess  in  some  degree.  But 
this  sounds  very  booky  and  goody- 
goody,  Mr.  Maybury,  and  I’m  afraid 
you  are  having  a  sly  laugh  at  me  up 
your  sleeve.”  I  told  her  truly  enough 
that  I  was  not,  and  that  her  advice 
had  fixed  my  decision  upon  the  Lake 
District.  She  had  answered,  spon¬ 
taneously  indeed,  the  very  question 
which  for  weeks  I  had  been  desirous 


of  putting  before  her.  As  to  laughing 
indeed,  had  she  known  it,  I  was  far 
more  inclined  to  throw  myself  and 
my  fortune  at  her  feet.  Recognising, 
however,  that  the  former  had 
many  blemishes,  and  the  latter  micro¬ 
scopical  dimensions,  I  deemed  it 
prudent  to  refrain  until  circumstances 
showed  more  definitely  that  she 
would  be  likely  to  appreciate  the  one, 
and  condone  the  other.  In  parting,  I 
promised  at  Miss  Potter’s  request  to 
take  in  the  results  of  the  photographic 
holiday  for  her  examination  diredtly  on 
my  return.  I  held  her  hand  as  long 
as  she  would  let  me,  and  that  was 
longer  than  usual,  which  I  regard  as 


a  good  omen.  I  would  have  kissed  it, 
but  the  broad  daylight  and  public  road 
forbade  so  public  an  exhibition  of  my 
feelings.  I  found  Martin  poring  over 
the  map,  and  when  he  exclaimed,  as  I 
entered,  “My  dear  fellow,  let  us  go  to 
the  Cumberland  Lakes,”  I  replied, 
“By  all  means,”  with  a  degree  of 
heartiness,  which  would  undoubtedly 
have  excited  his  attention  had  he  not 
been  so  absorbed  in  the  sheet  spread 
out  upon  the  table.  We  made  our 
arrangements  to  start  together  on 
August  2nd,  remaining  for  a  week  at 
Grasmere,  after  which  he-  will  be 
compelled  to  travel  into  Yorkshire  on 
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a  visit  to  some  relatives,  whilst  I 
shall  be  left  to  my  own  resources  for 
the  remainder  of  the  holiday. 

August  1.  My  traps  are  already 
packed.  I  am  taking  developer, 
dishes,  and  paper  for  printing,  so  that 
instead  of  bringing  back  a  lot  of  plates 
for  development  at  home,  I  shall  be 
able  to  see  how  I  am  going  on,  and 
retake  any  views  which  do  not  turn  out 
well.  This  I  have  done  at  Martin’s 
advice,  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  a 
very  good  idea,  especially  as  I  shall  be 
alone  most  of  the  time,  and  probably 
otherwise  have  nothing  to  occupy 
myself  with  at  night.  In  the  way  of 
literature  I  have  a  complete  volume  of 
Wordsworth,  and  also  the  two  little 
selections  which  Stead  issues  in  his 
“  Penny  Poets.”  These  can  be  put 
in  my  pocket  for  consulting  when  on 
the  tramp.  In  addition  I  have  invested 
in  Robinson’s  “  Elements  of  a  Pidtorial 
Photograph  ”  to  study  on  wet  days  or 
en  route,  and  for  lighter  fare,  “Jane 
Eyre.”  And  now  for  a  campaign  in 
which  photography  and  poetry  are  to 
be  the  dominating  features.  We  start 
by  the  first  train  in  the  morning. 

(To  be  continued). 

STEP  BY  STEP. 

Matthew  Surface. 

The  exadt  practical  details  of  procedure  and  manipu¬ 
lation  necessary  in  elementary  photographic  processes 
of  development,  printing,  etc.  Intended  for  novices 
who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  friend  to  guide  them. 

NO.  7.  Printing  on  Carbon 
Paper. — The  novice  preparing 
to  purchase  the  necessary  mat¬ 
erials  for  carbon  printing  will  find 
makers’  price  lists  very  confusing. 
All  he  need  order,  however,  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  sentence. 
One  or  two  packets  of  carbon  paper 
proper,  or  tissue  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
requisite  size  and  colour,  each  packet 
containing  a  dozen,  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  number  of  pieces  of  single  transfer 
paper,  of  the  quality  called  medium  or 
thick.  The  tissue  can  be  obtained 
either  sensitized  or  unsensitized,  but 
the  novice,  at  all  events,  should  never 
think  of  purchasing  it  except  in  the 
sensitized  condition.  The  whole  pro¬ 
cess  is  singularly  like  the  familiar 
decalcomanie  pictures  which  at  one 
time  were  so  popular.  In  ordering  the 


tissue  one  can  obtain  a  large  number 
of  different  colours,  but  those  named 
standard  brown,  sepia,  and  black,  are 
the  most  generally  useful.  One  of  the 
principal  advantages,  in  fadt,  of  the 
carbon  process  is  that  photographs  can 
be  produced  in  almost  any  tint,  suiting 
the  colour  to  the  subjedt.  There  are 
two  firms  who  supply  carbon  materials, 
Messrs.  Elliott  &  Son,  of  Barnet,  and 
the  Autotype  Co.  Carbon  paper  will 
only  keep  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight  at 
the  outside,  and  it  is  better  in  any  case 
to  use  all  within  a  week’s  time,  so 
supplies  of  paper  should  be  procured  in 
small  quantities,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  quite  fresh.  The  packets  of 
paper  arrive  then,  now  for  the  method 
of  procedure.  The  paper  is  just  about 
as  sensitive  as  ordinary  P.O.P.  It 
may  be  examined  in  daylight,  but,  of 
course,  it  would  be  foolish  to  have  it 
about  in  a  strong  light  for  more  than 
a  moment  or  two.  The  sensitive  side 
of  the  paper  is  quite  black,  and  no 
image  can  be  seen  upon  it  at  all  when 
printed.  There  are  several  methods, 
therefore,  of  determining  when  print¬ 
ing  is  complete.  One  is  to  put  a  little 
slip  of  ordinary  P.O.P.  in  the  printing 
frame  along  with  the  carbon  paper 
behind  the  negative,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  will  not  seriously  interfere  with 
the  subjedt  when  the  portion  thus  ob¬ 
scured  is  ultimately  trimmed  away. 
Quite  a  narrow  strip  will  be  sufficient, 
and  the  carbon  paper  will  be  printed 
deeply  enough  when  the  little  piece  is, 
without  making  the  usual  allowance 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
papers  for  fixing  and  toning.  Another 
plan  is  to  put  side  by  side  with  the 
negative  carrying  the  carbon  paper 
another  one  of  about  equal  density, 
across  any  portion  of  which  the  little 
strip  of  ordinary  paper  is  placed.  In 
pradtice,  however,  it  is  usual  to  print 
from  four  or  half-a-dozen,  or  even 
more  negatives  simultaneously,  and 
assuming  these  to  be  of  fairly  equal 
density,  one  guide  negative  would  serve 
for  the  lot.  Those  negatives  which  are 
considered  rather  more  dense  might  be 
allowed  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  longer  ex¬ 
posure  than  the  others,  and  so  on.  The 
most  scientific  way  of  all,  however,  is  to 
obtain  the  little  instrument  called  an 
Adtinograph.  We  confess  we  have 
never  enjoyed  such  a  luxury.  W  hile 


the  paper  is  printing,  the  developing 
arrangements  may  be  prepared.  No¬ 
thing  is  required  but  hot  water,  cold 
water,  and  a  strong  solution  of  alum. 
Take  a  fairly  large  basin  of  preferably 
earthenware  or  enamelled  iron,  because 
these  can  be  kept  rigorously  clean, 
and  fill  with  hot  water  almost  as  hot 
as  the  hand  can  bear.  To  be  exadt,  a 
t  hermome- 
ter  may  be 
used,  and 
the  tem¬ 
perature  of 
the  water 
should  be as 
nearly  as 
p  o  s  s  i  b  1  e 
ioo°  Fahr. 

Near  by 
have  a  por¬ 
celain  dish 
or  another 
wash  basin 
contain¬ 
ing  cold 
water,  and 
also  a  por¬ 
celain  dish 
with  the 
strong  solu¬ 
tion  ofalum. 

When  the 
first  carbon 
print  is 
ready,  place 
it,  sensitive 
side  down¬ 
wards  in  the 
cold  water 
basin,  to 
gether  with 
a  piece  of 
white  trans¬ 
fer  paper 
with  its 
smooth  side 
upwards. 

The  sensi¬ 
tive  paper 
will  immediately  begin  to  curl  inwards, 
and  to  partially  roll  up.  After  a  few 
minutes  this  curling  adtion  relaxes,  and 
as  soon  as  the  unfolding  commences  it 
must  be  seized  between  the  fingers  and 
brought  upon  the  surface  of  the  trans¬ 
fer  paper.  Then  raising  them  from 


the  water,  place  upon  any  flat  surface, 
and  covering  with  a  sheet  or  two  of 
blotting  paper,  squeegee  gently  two  or 
three  times,  to  get  rid  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  matter,  and  to  insure  perfedt 
contadf  and  absence  of  air  bubbles 
between  the  pieces  of  paper.  Now 
place  the  two  pieces  thus  united 
between  dry  blotting  sheets  and  under 

slight  pres- 
s  u  r  e  —  a 
book  will  be 
sufficient. 
In  ten  min¬ 
utes  they 
will  be 
ready  for 
develop¬ 
ment.  Place 
in  the  hot 
waterand  al¬ 
low  to  soak 
for  a  few 
minutes, 
until  the 
colouring 
matter  be¬ 
gins  to  ooze 
out  between 
the  support 
and  the 
sheet  con¬ 
taining  the 
pigment. 
Then  take 
up  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the 
carbon 
paper  and 
gently  pull 
it  away 
from  the 
support.  If 
it  does  not 
come  off 
quite  easily, 
let  it  soak  a 
few  minutes 
longer.  The 
wholeof  the 
image  embedded  in  gelatine  will  have 
been  transferred  to  the  support,  but  no 
image  is  yet  visible.  Now  take  a  glass 
measure,  or  a  cup,  or  any  little  vessel, 
and  with  it  raise  hot  water  from 
the  basin  and  rapidly  pour  it  over  the 
surface  of  the  print,  which  may  be 
held  partially  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
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Gradually  the  details  of  the  image  will 
begin  to  appear,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  of  this  treatment  development 
will  be  complete.  To  ascertain  when 
this  point  is  reached  watch  the  white 
margins  of  the  print,  as  soon  as  these 
remain  untinted,  no  matter  how  you 
lave,  the  development  is  finished,  and 
you  cannot  in  any  way  make  your 
carbon  lighter  if  it  is  too  dark,  as  the 
pigment  will  not  wash  away,  but 
merely  blister  if  too  hot  water  is  used 
or  become  flaccid  through  too  long 
immersion.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the 
whites  retain  their  purity  under  treat¬ 
ment  the  print  should  be  withdrawn, 
rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  placed  in  the 
saturated  solution  of  alum  for  a  few 
minutes,  alter  which  it  is  again  washed 
in  cold  water  with  one  or  two  changes, 
and  finally  rinsed  under  the  tap.  To 
dry,  fasten  to  the  edge  of  a  shelf  with 
a  pin.  If  the  water  is  too  hot,  blisters 
will  present  themselves,  if  it  is  too 
cold  the  development  will  be  very 
slow  indeed,  and  much  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  gelatine  which  ought  to  be  got 
rid  of  will  adhere  to  the  print.  By 
this  single  transfer  process  the  image 
becomes  reversed,  objects  to  the  left 
are  transferred  to  the  right,  and  vice 
versa.  This  is  a  disadvantage  for  some 
pictures,  but  for  the  majority  it  does 
not  matter.  The  methods  of  over¬ 


©ur  prises. 

Christmas  Card  Competition. — At  a 

time  of  the  year  -when  one’s  general  corres¬ 
pondence  is  lighter  than  usual,  it  is  very 
pleasant  indeed  to  receive  so  many  additional 
envelopes  bearing  contents  which  require  no 
reply  at  alL  We  have  been  so  pleased  with 
the  interest  taken,  in  this  Christmas  Card  con¬ 
test  that  we  propose  to  renew  it  next  year. 
It  has  introduced  to  us  the  work  of  many 
readers  with  which  hitherto  we  have  been 
unacquainted.  The  cheese  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  Thos.  Kent,  Albert  Square,  Kirkwall, 
N.B.  His  card  is  two-fold,  each  page  being 
about  5J  inches  by  4J.  On  the  front  are  the 
words  “Happy  Christmas”  stamped  in  gold. 
The  card  itself,  of  course,  is  not  the  work  of 
Mr.  Kent,  and  except  that  it  serves  as  a  suit¬ 
able  background  for  the  photographs  he  has 
mounted  thereon,  we  do  not  take  it  into  our 
consideration  in  the  award  at  all.  The  second 
page  is  blank,  the  third  bears  an  ornamental 
design,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  portrait  of 
the  author  in  the  adt  of  pressing  the  bulb.  To 
his  left,  in  a  diamond-shaped  panel,  these 
words  are  to  be  found,  “Now  look  pleasant 
while  Thomas  Kent  wishes  you  prosperity  for 


coming  this  difficulty  are  three  in 
number.  The  best  is  to  make  a 
reversed  negative,  the  next  to  strip- 
the  original  film  from  the  negative  and 
turn  it  over,  the  third  is  to  make  a 
double  transfer.  This  double  transfer 
process,  however,  introduces  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  the  beginner  should  not 
trouble  with  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  say  that  the 
carbon  process,  from  the  few  materials 
it  requires  and  the  cheapness  of  the 
paper,  is  probably  the  most  economical 
process  available.  It  has  advantages 
even  over  platinotype,  for  it  allows  of 
the  production  of  photographs  in 
almost  any  tint ;  moreover,  there  is 
greater  latitude  in  printing  than  in 
other  processes,  since  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  rather  warmer  water,  the  effeCt 
of  over-printing  can  be  counteracted. 
To  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
water  bath,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a 
kettle  boiling  near  by,  and  from  time 
to  time  add  a  small  quantity  of  boiling 
water  as  occasion  may  require.  The 
experiences  of  a  novice  in  carbon 
printing,  which  will  be  found  useful 
for  beginners,  are  given  in  The  Photo¬ 
graphers'  Record  (Messrs.  Elliott  and 
Sons’  magazine)  for  January. 

Next  month,  the  last  of  this  series 
of  articles  :  “  Lantern  Slide  Making.’’ 


1898.”  To  the  right  is  a  figure  supposed  to 
represent  Father  Time,  with  his  scythe  and 
hour-glass,  but  this  is  the  weakest  part  of  the 
whole  thing.  Father  Time  reminds  one  very 
strongly  of  a  carpenter  or  wheelwright  ;  the 
hour-glass  he  is  raising  aloft  looks  extraordin¬ 
arily  like  a  wine-glass,  and  the  scythe  is  a 
hybrid  sort  of  instrument  with  a  handle  no 
longer  than  the  blade.  The  portrait,  of  course, 
was  produced  by  photography,  the  ornamental 
work  around  it  by  pen  and  ink,  prepared  on 
a  large  card  with  space  of  suitable  size  to 
receive  the  photograph,  the  whole  being  then 
photographed  down  to  smaller  dimensions. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  author  shows  his 
skill  also  in  another  direction.  The  back  page 
bears  a  photograph  entitled  “  Reflections,”  a 
view  of  some  harbour,  presumably  that  of 
Kirkwall,  where  the  oily  surface  of  the  water 
mirrors  every  mast  and  ship's  hull,  the  ripples 
contorting  them  into  zig-zags.  The  sun  shines 
faintly  through  the  clouds,  and  is  reflected 
in  the  forewater.  This  pifture,  writes  Mr. 
Kent,  is  the  result  of  assimilating  the  pidtorial 
ideas  as  expressed  in  the  columns  of  The  Practical 
Photographer  and  The  Junior  Photographer,  and 
from  profiting  by  the  Editor’s  criticism  upon 
former  prints.  We  have  reproduced  the  two 
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pages  of  the  card.  We  now  pass  on  to  consider 
the  ten  next  best  cardsamong  those  contributed, 
and  to  give  a  short  criticism  of  each.  Fred 
Crook,  170,  Evering  Road,  Clapton,  London, 
sends  a  contribution  which  is  marked  “  Not  for 
competition,  only  for  friendship,  ’  but  though 
not  stridb ly  photographic  it  is  of  such  merit 
that  we  desire  to  include  it  among  those  who 
are  to  receive  pictures  of  our  own  in  return. 
The  card  bears  a  sonnet,  and  the  first  letter  of 
each  line  forms  an  acrostic  of  our  name.  This 
little  poem  will  be  found  on  page  149.  Highly 
original  is  the  card  which  comes  from  E.  V. 
Ward,  249,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester.  The 
author  in  this  production  wishes  us  the  old, 
old  wish  in  a  new  light,  the  said  new  light 
being  that  of  the  x  ravs,  which  serves  to  show 
the  osseous  structure  of  his  own  hand  extended 
to  greet  us.  Another  card  which  appeals  to 
us  very  strongly  is  the  one  from  Miss  M.  C. 
Fair,  Freemantle  ReCtory,  Southampton.  Here 


we  are  in  the  realms  of  the  pictorial,  and  the 
beauties  of  an  autumn  landscape  are  shown  in 
a  little  view  of  "The  Road  to  the  Farm. "  The 
portrait  of  a  pretty  little  child  forms  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  card  from  Miss  McLauchlan,  9, 
Melville  Crescent,  Edinburgh.  From  distant 
Allahabad,  India,  Bombardier  F.  H.  Jones 
sends  a  mosaic  of  views,  very  tastefully 
arranged  and  neatly  reduced.  Determined 
evidently  to  be  well  represented,  Rowland 
King,  22,  Bridge  Street,  Earlstown,  Lancs., 
contributes  two  cards  quite  different  in  char¬ 
acter.  One  carries  four  views  in  the  old  village 
of  Winwick,  effectively  mounted  on  sage  green 
paper,  the  other  consists  of  a  single  fold  of 
brown  paper,  embellished  with  three  portraits 
of  the  facetious  type,  in  which  some  gentleman, 
possibly  the  sender  himself,  is  depicted  by 
1  hotography  in  the  aCt  of  making  the  most 

Two  sides  of  Prize  Christmas  Card  by  Thos.  Kent. 


ridiculous  faces.  The  inscription  is  "  May  you 
have  a  jolly  Christmas,  and  may  you  also  have 
no  cause  to  look  puzzled  or  pull  a  long  face 
during  the  coming  year."  We  do  not  see  the 
utility  of  those  inelegant  borders  ol  newspaper, 
but  as  we  give  one  side  of  the  card  as  far  as 
possible  in  its  entirety,  readers  will  be  able  to 
see  what  it  is  and  form  their  own  judgment. 
Mr.  King  is  certainly  gifted  with  original  ideas, 
and  in  technical  matters  he  is  quite  proficient ; 
as  caricatures,  however,  the  portraits  might  be 
improved  upon.  A  sweet  little  landscape  is  con¬ 
tributed  by  L.  H.Verrey,  Oak  Lawn,  Leather- 
head,  Surrey.  Beneath  fleecy  clouds  a  road  is 
seen  winding  between  tall  fir  trees,  while  snow 
lies  every  where.  An  interesting  mosaic,  repre¬ 
senting  athletes  engaged  in  different  forms  of 
gymnastic  exercises,  is  sent  by  F.  Huxtable, 
Beecher  House,  Newport,  Mon.  John  Rough, 
104,  Buccleuch  Street,  Glasgow,  honours  us 
with  a  representation  of  curling,  in  which  a 


large  curling  stone  serves  as  the  ground  into"} 
which  a  pretty  little  view  of  the  ice  with 
curlers  at  work  has  been  vignetted.  Last  of 
the  selected  ten  comes  T.  G.  Hill,  34, 
Curlew  Street,  Southwark,  London,  S.E.  He 
is  happy  in  making  an  effeftive  card  out  of 
very  simple  materials.  His  subject  is  the 
trunk  of  a  large  tree  prettily  printed  in  a 
brown  colour,  and  mounted  on  sage-green 
paper.  The  cheese  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Kent, 
and  a  pidture  by  the  editor  to  each  of  the  ten 
contributors  just  mentioned.  As  regards  the 
large  number  of  remaining  cards,  which  we 
cannot  possibly  allude  to  individually  there 
are  many  good  ones  among  them,  though  for 
one  reason  or  another  scarcely  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  chosen  ten.  Speaking  gener¬ 
ally  we  find  the  ensemble  of  many  cards  spoilt 
by  the  unsuitable  relation  of  card  to  print. 
One  gentleman,  for  instance,  has  mounted  a 
toned  bromide  print  upon  a  cold  grey  mount, 
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and  effectively  ruined  what  otherwise  treated 
would  have  been  a  good  picture.  Others  in 
straining  after  some  great  and  gorgeous  effect 
break  to  pieces  in  the  effort,  and  produce  work 
below,  rather  than  above  their  average. 
Others  have  chosen  very  hackneyed  subjedts  ; 
a  few,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  only  a  very  few, 
have  marred  their  productions  through  lack  of 
technical  skill.  Evidence  of  this  is  principally 
to  be  seen  in  perhaps  half-a-dozen  or  so  ghostly 
bromide  prints,  which  presumably  have 
received  about,  double  the  normal  exposure, 
and  are  from  extremely  thin  negatives  to 
boot.  Some  too  have  made  a  very  bad 
choice  of  card,  seeming  to  prefer  those 
covered  with  conspicuous  ornamentations, 
which  unfortunately  only  detradt  from  the 
photograph  which  they  place  thereon,  and  do 
not  in  any  way  enhance  it.  As  a  rule,  the 
simpler  the  card  the  better  the  effedt.  White 
and  light  grey  shades  are  far  two  prevalent ; 
creams  give  better  results  except  in  rare 
instances,  while  the  artistic  greens  and  browns 
which  can  now  be  obtained  seem  to  be  but 
charily  used.  We  should  very  much  like  to 
have  alluded  to  many  of  these  cards  in  detail, 
but  space  positively  precludes  us  from  doing 
so.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  by 
mentioning  the  following  specially  by  name 
only,  as  above  the  average,  observing  that  the 
contributions  of  many  of  them  were  so  ex¬ 
cellent  as  to  render  the  seledtion  of  the  ten 
best  from  among  them  a  somewhat  lengthy 
and  difficult  performance  : — T.  Stratton,  John 
Ritchie,  T.  B.  J  udson,  E.  Edward  Rudge,  J  .  A. 
Leach,  j.  N.  R.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E. 
Rayment,  A.  E.  A.  Strickey,  W.  R.  Brightman, 
Samuel  C.  Fox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adton  I  hillips, 
H.  Legge,  Thos.  Bletcher,  John  Ritchie,  jun., 
Miss  Clara  Tate,  "  Stonevcroft,"  H.  B.  Bradley, 
C.  W.  Walker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  P.  Heron, 
T.  F.  Atkinson,  J.  P.  Miller,  T.  Newsham,  J. 
W.  Brown,  Miss  Jeanie  H.  Philip,  J.  Cooper 
Ashton,  Nelson  G.  Reeves,  H.  Langford  Lewis, 
A.  Hughes,  Albert  Cookson,  “Tantchen,” 
Miss  I.  L.  Griffiths,  W.  R.  Openshaw,  C.  R. 
Taunton,  Jas.  C.  Brown,  A.  A..  Bellingham, 
Henry  S.  Forman,  Miss  Courtenay,  A.  A.  Brad- 
burne,  Miss  L.  Bowes,  Airs.  F.  Hunt,  Sydney 
W.  Whiteman,  Frank  Allen,  W.  Simpson, 
Alan  T.  Jones,  L.  C.  Miller,  P.  Maurice,  W. 
Howson,  W.  Walton,  Harry  Flisher,  J.  Cum¬ 
mings,  N.  Morris,  David  D.  Calder,  James 
Oliphant,  Miss  E.  L.  Boardman,  E.  C.  Hay¬ 
ward,  Herbert  Kay,  H.  E.  Goddard,  Miss  M. 
Achesen-Gray,  Miss  L.  Brocklehurst,  Ed.  H. 
R.  Hillsworth,  W.  H.  Quick,  J.  Oliver,  T.  G. 

G.  Ford,  Robert  F.  Prideaux,  L.  and  F.  Froom, 
W.  L.  F.  Wasted,  T.  F.  Brogden,  J.  D.  Ratter, 
A.  J.  Brears,  Maurice  A.  O'Keefe  and  Gilbert 

H.  Lovegrove. 

Farm  Life  Competition. — The  prize  is 
awarded  to  T.  Stratton,  Church  of  England 
Soldiers'  Institute,  Pirbright  Camp,  Woking, 
Surrey,  and  certificates  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Fair, 
Freemantle  Redtory,  Southampton  :  Alfred 
Wilks,  5,  Burlington  Place,  Burbage,  Buxton, 
Derbyshire,  a.nd  Miss  Broughton,  37,  Corn¬ 
wall  Gardens,  South  Kensington.  Although 
numerically  satisfadtory,  the  entries  for  this 
competition  do  not  quite  fulfil  our  expectations, 
either  artistically  or  technically.  Some  of  the 
work  is  undoubtedly  good,  but  seeing  how 


extensive  was  the  field  thrown  open,  we  cannot 
but  wonder  that  something  more  striking  was 
not  turned  out.  This  lack  of  real  merit  is  all 
the  more  singular  from  the  fadt  that  the  artists 
had  in  almost  every  case  a  beau  ideal  farm¬ 
yard  at  their  disposal.  It  is  noticeable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  farm  and  its  out-buildings  have 
in  almost  all  cases  . been  rigorously  avoided, 
the  photographing  having  been  done  in  the 
open  fields.  Naturally  some  difficulty  is 
met  with  in  making  a  series  of  pidtures 
circling  round  one  subjedt.  A  good  deal  of 
thought  and  care  must  be  expended  to  get  a 
set  anything  like  consecutive  in  the  matter  of 
merit  and  finish.  It  will  not  do  to  have,  sav, 
one  brdliant  photograph  which  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  either  in  the  matter  of  composi¬ 
tion  or  technique,  while  the  other  six  are  mere 
nothings,  and  hardly  worth  consideration. 
Now,  in  the  Farm  Life  Competition  quite 
a  number  of  sets  suffer  from  this  defect. 
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one  photograph  being  really  good,  while 
others  are  painful  failures.  Turning  from 
generalities,  let  us  examine  the  work  in¬ 
dividually.  Miss  Mary  C.  Fair  submits  a  very 
good,  but  somewhat  uneven  set  artistically 
speaking.  The  best  print  shows  a  sheep  with 
a  very  strong  sunset  glow  behind  it,  and  clearly 
marked  clouds.  She  ought  to  have  this  one 
enlarged,  it  would  then  no  doubt  make  a  very 
fine  thing.  Alfred  Wilks  also  prepared  a  set 
which  had  considerable  claims  to  attention  on 
many  accounts,  especially  when  one  considers 
that  in  almost  every  example  a  figure  plays 
an  important  part.  The  photograph  which 
shows  the  reapers  at  work  will,  with  a 
little  dodging,  make  a  fine  thing,  but  a  sky 
would  have  to  be  included  to  get  a  really 
fine  composition.  Miss  Broughton's  efforts 
show  ploughing,  leading  hay  and  corn,  and  a. 
couple  of  horses  going  to  work.  This  last 
photograph  is  very  good  indeed,  and  well 


One  page  of  Rowland  King’s  Christmas  Card. 
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■worth  enlarging  up  to  say  12  by  8.  It  would 
look  particularly  good  in  carbon.  Leading 
Hay  is  the  next  best  of  the  set,  speaking 
artistically,  and  is  certainly  worth  bothering 
with.  The  artist  should  have  this  enlarged 
also,  cutting  about  an  inch  off  the  sky,  and 
another  inch  off  the  bottom.  Myself's 
exposition  of  farm  life  is  not  good.  He 
over-exposes  considerably,  and  he  takes  too 
many  photographs  of  the  same  subject.  S  I. 
has  employed  his  camera  upon  a  wider  range 
of  objects,  but  his  technique  has  a  tendency 
to  run  into  what  is  called  the  soot  and 
whitewash  school,  and  although  one  or  two 
of  his  prints  are  very  good,  the  standard 
all  round  is  not  up  to  the  mark.  Social 
Cycler  is  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  class, 
his  work  is  very  uneven.  The  best  prints 
are  those  which  show  the  man  thatching,  and 
the  general  view  of  the  stackyard.  Juno  I.  is 
fond  of  nicely  lighted  sheep,  and  ploughing 
pictures,  and  in  a  comprehensive  set  he  fully 
goes  into  details  in  these  matters.  About  four 
■of  his  prints  are  really  charming,  but  somehow 
■or  other  they  do  not  seem  to  us  to  really  cover 
the  grounds  of  farm  life.  We  give  him  full 
praise,  however,  for  his  green  carbon.  Among 
other  prints  submitted  we  may  mention  those 
of  Stereo,  Preston,  A.  E.  A.  S.,  and  J 
Cummings.  These  sets  show  fair  appreciation 
of  art  and  moderate  technique,  but  they  are 
not  by  any  means  first-rate. 

Advertising  Competition. — We  are  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  results  in  this  competition 
on  the  whole.  We  offered  a  guinea,  which 
sum  we  thought  would  be  well  worth  trying 
for,  and  yet  comparatively  few  have  sent  in 
their  suggestions,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  in  all. 
•Of  these  only  about  eleven  or  twelve  present 
pradtical  suggestions,  and  of  that  number  one 
•or  two  offer  the  same  idea,  so  that  when  all  is 
summed  up  we  have  not  gained  very  much 
information  worth  adting  upon,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  some  of  the  plans 
proposed  had  already  occurred  to  us.  It  was 
•our  belief  that  looking  at  this  question  purely 
from  the  editorial  and  publishing  point  of  view, 
our  outlook  might  be  inclined  to  narrowness, 
and  that  by  gaining  the  advice  of  our  readers 
on  the  point,  we  should  see  both  sides  of  the 
question.  This,  of  course,  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  but  unfortunately  to  a  small  degree, 
though  we  believe  it  might  have  been  thoroughly 
successful  had  a  larger  number  entered  the 
•contest.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  awarding 
the  prize  to  Robert  F.  Prideaux,  St.  Saviour’s 
Vicarage,  Hampton  Road,  Bristol,  though 
both  in  the  case  of  that  gentleman,  and  the 
■others  whose  names  will  be  given  diredtly,  the 
ideas  for  the  most  part  could  not  be  carried 
out  advantageously  in  their  present  form. 
However,  by  putting  two  and  two  together, 
and  adding  our  own  experience,  we  hope  very 
soon  to  enter  upon  an  advertising  campaign 
•calculated  to  achieve  a  fair  measure  of  vidtory 
in  the  course  of  time.  We  mention  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  having  submitted  fairly  good  ideas : — 
Wm.  M.  Dodson,  Bettws-y-Coed,  North 
Wales;  J.  A.  Leach,  589,  Queen’s  Road, 
Heeley,  Sheflield  ;  S.  R.  Midgley,  3,  Derby 
Lane,  Stoneycroft,  Liverpool ;  Thos.  F. 
Landell,  Canobie  House,  Wester  Craigs, 
Glasgow;  H.  W.  Brown,  Hawkins  Farm, 


Gt.  Marlow,  Bucks;  B.£>ugden,  70,  Lidget 
Hill,  Oakworth,  Nr.  Keighley  ;  W.  E.  Barker, 
48,  Monson  Road,  New  Cross,  London  S.E. 
W.  J.  Bridgman,  The  Grammar  School, 
Horley,  Surrey;  Thos.  Kent,  Albert  Square, 
Kirkwall  N.B.  ;  Charles  Mosley,.  Woodside 
Road,  Lockwood,  Huddersfield,  and  F  H. 
Plollings,  53,  North  Street,  Otley. 

General  Competition. — The  results  of 
this  competition  will  be  announced  in  our 
next  issue. 

Mounting  Competition.  -As  we  desire 
all  prints  sent  into  The  Junior  Photographer  to 
be  unmounted,  we  have  never  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  taste  of  our  readers 
in  regard  to  mounting.  This  point  ought  not 
to  be  neglefted,  and  we  now  offer  a  prize  of 
12s.  6d.  in  books  chosen  from  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
for  the  best  print  most  suitably  mounted. 
Remember  both  print  and  mount  will  be  con¬ 
sidered,  size  immaterial  Mounts  may  be 
home-made  or  purchased.  Our  real  aim  is 
to  give  an  award  to  the  one  who  best  adapts 
mount  tosubjedt.  Competition  closes  February 
25th.  Coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

Literary  Competition  This  is  a  very 
special  offer.  A  volume  of  The  Practical  Photo¬ 
grapher  to  each  of  the  six  competitors  who  best 
answer  the  following  question  :  “  What  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  amateur  photographer  ?” 
The  answer  need  not  occupy  more  than  one 
sheet  of  ordinary  note  paper,  but  we  do  not 
propose  to  put  any  limit  on  its  length,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  propose  to  consider 
quality  rather  than  quantity.  Competition 
closes  February  25th.  Coupon  is  given  in 
this  issue. 

Winter  Landscape  Competition. — A 

prize  of  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  landscape  photo¬ 
graph  illustrating  “  Winter.”  Competition 
closes  March  25th.  Coupon  will  be  given  in 
the  March  number. 

Lantern  Slide  Competition.  Closes 
March  25th.  A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best 
and  5s.  6d.  for  the  next  best  lantern  slide,  any 
subject,  to  be  judged  on  its  technical  and 
artistic  merits.  The  coupon  must  be  affixed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slide.  Coupon  will  be  given 
in  the  March  issue. 

Street  Life  Competition.  —Closes  April 
25th.  Prize,  a  “  Rational  ”  Album  containing 
a  selection  of  the  best  photographs  sent  in  for 
this  particular  contest.  In  this  competition  our 
readers  will  have  ample  scope,  and  certainly 
no  lack  of  models,  for  where  shall  we  find 
figures  if  not  in  the  streets  ?  There  is  the 
baker's  boy,  the  butcher’s  boy,  the  policeman, 
the  postman,  the  dustman,  and  goodness  knows 
how  many  others  all  ready  and  willing  to  be 
taken  if  you  promised  them  a  print.  Watch 
for  your  street  charafters,  then,  and  snap  them 
amidst  their  natural  surroundings,  either  with 
a  hand  camera  in  the  more  frequented  spots, 
or  in  your  own  back  occupation  road  with  your 
stand  and  your  ordinary  outfit.  The  coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  March  number. 

Still  Life  Competition — Closes  April 
25th.  Prize,  12s.  6d.  in  books  selefted  from 
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the  list  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  and 
Co.,  Ltd.  We  do  not  recoiled  ever  haying 
received  a  really  good  still  life  study  for  any 
of  our  competitions,  and  therefore  to  encourage 
our  readers  to  take  up  this  branch,  we  offer 
the  above  prize  for  the  best  still  life  study.  A. 
still  life  study  means  a  pi&ure  of  say  fruit  on 
a  plate  or  in  a  basket,  old  books  with  an  old 
ink-pot  and  writing  materials  alongside  of 
them,  a  vase  and  shells,  dead  animals  arranged 
.as  they  often  are  by  artists  for  paintings  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  suitable  for  dining-rooms,  and  a 
hundred  other  simple  objeds,  which  when 
arranged  together  form  a  pleasing  whole.  In 
still  life  studies,  composition  plays  a  most 
important  part.  Junior  photographers  must 
remember  this,  and  set  their  wits  to  work. 
Only  one  photograph  may  be  sent  with  one 
■coupon,  but  as  many  prints  as  the  competitor 
chooses  may  be  entered  provided  they  have 
coupons  on  their  backs.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  March  issue. 

Architectural  Competition.  —  Closes 
May  25th.  Prize  in  each  division,  10s.  6d.  We 
offer  the  above  prize  for  each  of  the  two  best 
photographs  to  be  judged  on  their  technical 
merits  as  expositions  of  architedure.  (1)  For 
the  best  delineation  of  an  old  building,  and  (2) 
for  the  most  successful  rendering  of  a  modern 
■one.  In  this  competition  all-round  technical 
■  excellence  will  be  considered,  but  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  artistic  considerations  will 
not  weigh,  as  art  can  be  introduced  even  in 
•cases  of  this  sort.  The  coupon  will  be  given 
in  the  April  issue. 

General  Competition. — Closes  May  25th 
Prize,  12s.  6d.  in  books  seleded  from  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co. , 
Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  on  any  subjed. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  April  issue. 

Spring  Wild  Flowers. — Closes  June 
25th.  Prize,  10s.  6d.  The  flowers  must  be 
artistically  grouped.  They  may  be  placed  in 
.a  vase,  or  may  be  simply  laid  on  a  suitable 
ground,  or  taken  amid  their  natural  surround¬ 
ings.  We  suggest  the  use  of  a  plain  con¬ 
tinuous  background,  made  of  either  light  or 
dark-coloured  stuff.  This  may  be  shaded  as 
the  artist  thinks  fit.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  May  issue. 

My  Home  Competition.— Closes  June 
25th.  Prize  £1  is.  In  this  competition  a 
series  of  photographs  must  be  taken  in  and 
about  the  homestead.  In  the  January  issue 
•  of  The  Junior  for  1896,  Miss  Clifford,  in  her 
article  on  “Our  House  and  Garden,’’  tells 
exadly  what  we  want,  and  a  glance  at  this 
number  will  explain  our  notions  a  great  deal 
better  than  would  half  a  column  of  print.  It 
you  live  in  the  city,  naturally  the  photographs 
of  your  home  will  run  more  to  interiors,  but 
interiors  properly  treated  can  be  made  quite 
artistic.  Not  less  than  six  photographs  and 
not  more  than  twelve  mav  be  submitted.  The 
coupon,  which  will  do  for  all  the  pidures  up  to 
the  said  number,  will  be  given  in  the  May  issue. 

The  Best  Photograph  of  a  Girl. — 

■Closes  July  25th.  Prize,  a  special  hand¬ 
some  framed  enlargement  of  the  subjed 
which  receives  the  award.  The  general 
notion  of  the  average  amateur  as  to  the  photo¬ 


graphing  of  a  girl  past  the  sumbonnet  stage 
of  life,  is  that  she  shall  sit  with  a  book  on  her 
lap,  and  a  table  with  an  antimacassar  of  white 
crochet  work  thrown  over  it  at  her  side.  Now 
this  is  not  the  sort  of  photograph  we  want. 
Take  the  maiden  amidst  natural  surroundings, 
in  a  wood  or  a  back  garden,  anywhere,  so  long 
as  you  do  away  with  the  usual  stereotyped 
accessories,  and  the  usual  stereotyped  pose  of 
say  the  folded  hands,  or  the  arms  thrown  up 
behind  the  head,  and  locked  there  like  a  pair 
of  ugly  wings.  Accessories  she  may  have,  but 
mind  they  must  be  suitable,  and  not  too  obtru¬ 
sive.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  June 
issue. 

A  Seaside  Photograph  Competition. 

— Closes  July  25th.  Prize,  a  silver-mounted 
and  inscribed  walking-stick.  The  prize  is 
offered  for  the  best  photograph  taken  at  the 
seaside.  We  set  no  absolute  hard  and  fast  rule 
as  to  what  the  photographs  should  represent. 


They  must  be  taken  at  the  seaside,  and  some 
portion  of  the  sea  must  be  included.  The 
adjudicating  will  be  taken  from  the  artistic 
standpoint,  and  whether  a  photograph  be  one 
of  a  seaside  donkey,  or  a  study  of  breaking 
waves,  if  it  happens  to  be  the  best  pitftorially,  it 
will  gain  the  prize.  The  coupon  will  be  given 
in  the  June  issue. 

Bathers’  Competition. — Closes  August 
25th.  Prize  10s.  6d.  By  photographs  of 
bathers  please  understand  that  we  have  no 
wish  to  encourage  that  nuisance  “  the  seaside 
hand-camera  man,”  who  takes  people  against 
their  wish  when  they  are  in  Juris  naturalibus 
Good  bathing  piftures  can  be  taken  without 
silliness.  Little  children  when  they  are 
bathing  look  very  pretty,  and  it  is  this  kind  of 
thing  we  want.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in 
the  July  issue. 

Photographs  of  Trees  Competition. — 

Closes  August  25th.  Prize  one  guinea.  In  this 


Christmas  Card  by  Miss  Mary  C.  Fair. 
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competition  the  photographer  must  take  three 
of  the  following  trees  individually: — Oak,  elm, 
beech,  willow,  poplar,  larch  and  birch.  The 
trees  chosen  must  be  good  specimens  of  their 
species,  and  are  to  be  treated  as  artistically  as 
possible,  the  photographer  waiting  until  their 
foliage  is  in  its  most  effedtve  condition,  either 
at  full  leaf  or  only  partial.  Reference  to  the 
tree  studies  by  Matthew  Surface  will  show 
what  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  those 
who  entered  the  last  tree  competition  will  have 
a  fair  notion  of  what  we  require,  from  our 
remarks  on  their  prints.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  J  uly  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competito-s 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name  and 
address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  not  be 
publi'hed  unless  the  competitor  receives  an  award. 

Photographs  should  be  sent  flat  ami  unmounted,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later 
than  the  specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding 
competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  or  lantern  slides,  sent  in 
become  the  property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if 
desirable.  In  110  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work, 
and may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 

She  postal  Club  of  “She 
Junior  photographer.” 

Those  who  have  received  prizes  or  certifi¬ 
cates  in  any  of  our  competitions  are  available 
for  membership.  One  circle  of  twelve  mem¬ 
bers  is  already  in  operation.  A  second  circle 
is  in  course  of  formation,  and  a  few  additional 
names  only  are  needed  to  complete  it.  For 
rules,  etc.,  see  November  and  December  issues. 

@ur  Survey. 

Lizars’  Prize  Competition. — Mr.  J.  Lizars 
the  well-known  camera  manufacturer  of  Glas¬ 
gow  and  elsewhere,  is  offering  £200  in  prizes 
for  photographs  taken  with  his  instruments. 

To  Count  Seconds  in  Exposing. — It  is 
easier  to  count  rapidly  up  to  five  in  a  second 
than  to  say  one,  and  wait  a  short  interval  for 
the  second.  To  accurately  time  an  exposure, 
therefore,  count  in  this  manner 1  2  3  4  5, 

22345,  32345,  42345. 

Darlington's  Hand-books  Gold  Medal 
Competition. — The  gold  medal  for  1897, 
offered  by  the  proprietors  of  Darlington’s 
well-known  series  of  tourist  hand-books,  for 


the  best  photograph  taken  during  the  current 
year,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Alfred  Taylor, 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool,  and  the  second  prize 
to  Mr.  David  Richard  Davies,  Llangollen. 

Now  that  magic  lanterns  are  so  cheap,  and 
so  excellent  a  light  can  be  obtained  from  an 
incandescent  gas  burner,  lantern  evenings  on  a. 
small  scale  at  home  ought  to  be  very  popular. 
For  a  screen,  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  or 
two  pasted  neatly  together,  answers  admirably, 
and  may  be  fixed  with  readiness  to  a  thin 
cord  suspended  across  the  room,  where  a. 
heavy  cotton  sheet  would  be  troublesome  to 
eredt.  An  inexpensive,  but  excellent  lantern 
may  be  had  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  shillings, 
and  no  enterprising  amateur  ought  to  be 
without  this  means  of  interesting  and  amusing 
himself  and  his  friends. 

There  is  something  to  be  done  in  the  field 
even  on  the  dull,  damp,  dismal  days  we  have 
been  treated  to  lately.  Misty  landscapes  are 
in  season,  and  nothing  could  be  more  effective 
than  an  extensive  view,  with  parts  hidden  by 
local  mist.  Rocky  heights  appear  just  as 
well  at  this  time  of  year  as  any  other,  and 
waterfalls  perhaps  a  little  better,  since  their 
waters  are  swollen  with  frequent  rain.  Indoors 
the  most  profitable  work  at  this  season  is 
bromide  printing,  and  lantern  slide  preparing. 
In  this  connedtion  the  new  bromide  paper, 
which  can  be  developed  by  candle-light,  will 
be  a  welcome  innovation  to  those  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  convenience  of  a  permanent  dark¬ 
room.  Something  may  also  be  done  at 
portraiture  with  flash-light. 

Useful  Photography. — Under  this  title 
F.  M.  Sutcliffe  contributes  to  our  contempor¬ 
ary,  Photography,  a  very  pertinent  article  which 
we  wish  everyone  who  employs  the  camera- 
might  read.  “  If  those,”  he  says,  “  who  have 
hitherto  wasted  their  time  and  plates  in  trying 
to  secure  pidtures,  which, owing  to  the  absence 
of  natural  talent  have  turned  out  in  the  end 
simply  photographs,  had  devoted  the  same 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  making 
instrudtive  photographs,  how  much  easier- 
would  be  every  schoolmaster’s  and  teacher's 
task  to-day.”  Fie  defines  useful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  photographs  as  those  which  illustrate 
history,  geography,  botany,  architedture,  etc. 
The  impression  of  things  seen  is  far  more 
lasting  than  the  impression  of  anything  merely 
spoken  of,  or  read  of.  Photography  has  in  its 
power  to  do  for  teaching  what  Frobel  did 
when  he  introduced  the  kindergarten  system, 
make  pleasant,  appetising  and  digestible  what 
is  now  too  often  dry  and  unpalatable. 

Rough  and  Ready  Methods. — “With 
regard  to  development,”  said  Prof.  Flinders 
Petrie,  the  Egyptologist  and  traveller  in  his 
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recent  ledture  at  the  Camera  club,  “I  have 
tried  some  of  the  newer  developers,  but  have 
come  back  again  to  pyro,  which  gives  the  best 
results  for  lantern  slides — my  main  objedt,  and 
I  never  think  of  using  alum,  or  nitric  or  citric 
acid.  Sometimes,  if  I  think  a  negative  might 
be  improved  by  the  removal  of  a  slight  stain, 
I  take  a  lemon,  slice  it  in  two,  and  rub  it  over 
the  plate.  I  do  not  make  up  my  solutions 
with,  any  great  exadtness.  Having  roughly 
mixed  up  some  alkali  for  a  stock  solution,  I 
drop  a  pinch  of  pyro  in  a  measure,  and  slop 
some  alkali  over  it,  and  that  is  about  as  certain 
as  anything  can  be,  considering  the  uncertainty 
of  exposure.  Using  two  developing  dishes  and 
two  fixing  dishes,  I  reckon  to  get  through  a 
dozen  quarter-plates  in  an  hour.  I  do  not 
darken  a  room  specially  for  the  purpose,  but 
put  a  piece  of  yellow  or  ruby  glass  between  the 
dish  and  the  lamp  or  candle  ordinarily  used 
in  the  room,  and  I  have  never  had  a  plate  fog 
from  diffused  light ;  the  plates  are  slow  ones, 
for  I  have  pradtically  no  use  for  quick  plates. 
When  working  in  England,  I  sit  with  my  back 
to  the  fire,  in  a  room  ordinarily  lighted,  and 
develop  on  the  dinner  table.  With  regard  to 
washing,  I  have  been  obliged  to  economize 
water  in  Egypt,  and  for,  that  purpose  I  always 
use  one  rough  wash-basin  and  a  row  of  half-a 
dozen  soup  plates.  I  float  each  film,  face 
downwards,  for  five  minutes  in  each  soup 
plate,  thus  giving  half  an  hour’s  washing  in 
six  waters,  and  I  very  seldom  find  that  this 
has  been  insufficient.  When  about  twenty 
films  have  been  treated  in  this  way,  I  throw 
away  three  of  the  waters,  and  refill  the  three 
soup  plates  with  fresh  water.  In  all  this  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  screw  down  to  the 
very  minimum  of  materials,  time,  trouble,  and 
attention  necessary  to  get  results  sufficient  for 
my  requirements.” 

21  /ilberrg  Christmas. 

Acrostic  Sonnet. 

My  Christmas  greeting  comes,  O  stranger- 
friend, 

As  it  should  come  to  you — writ  by  the  light, 
That  minister  of  yours  whose  rapid  flight 
Tricks  keenest  vision  ;  by  whose  aid  you  send 
Help  to  the  tyro  who  might  else  offend 
Even  where  he  would  please — the  neophyte 
Whose  eye  untrained  lacks  the  full  gift  of 
sight 

So  glorious  in  its  power  to  comprehend. 
Unbend  your  brows  awhile,  this  festival 
Recks  not  of  teaching.  ’Tis  a  holiday 
From  school  and  rule.  We  rest  awhile 
And  rest  content.  Of  pleasures  prodigal 
Christmas  invites  the  toiler  to  be  gay  ; 

Esteem  the  invitation  free  from  guile ! 

— Fred  Crook. 


©ui  %a bora toi\>. 

This  column  is  open  for  contribulions  from  all. 

Drain  the  hypo  well  from  the  plate  before 
washing.  It  will  help  to  prevent  softening. 

Non-adtinic  paper  used  in  lampsand  windows 
fades  in  time.  For  safety  it  should  be  renewed 
occasionally. 

There  is  no  economy  in  using  old  and  dirty 
hypo  solution.  It  stains  the  film.  Hypo  is 
very  cheap,  and  one  can  afford  to  be  generous 
in  its  use. 

To- Develop  Pocket  Kodak  Films. — Keep 
passing  the  strip  containing  twelve  exposures 
through  a  deep  dish  of  developer,  holding  one 
end  in  each  hand.  When  fully  developed, 
rinse  under  the  tap,  and  put  the  film,  which 
may  now  be  allowed  to  curl,  into  a  jar 
containing  the  hypo  solution. 

Hypo  Silvering. —Old  hypo  baths  should 
be  saved,  as  they  can  be  used  for  silvering 
objedts  in  metal,  especially  brass  or  copper. 
The  objedts  are  well  cleaned  with  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  or  ammonia,  and  are  then 
placed  in  the  hypo,  where  they  become  covered 
with  silver  in  a  short  time.  They  are  then 
washed  in  water,  and  finally  polished  with  a 
little  whiting. 

To  Remove  an  Enamel  Print  which  has 
stuck  to  the  Glass. — Place  the  glass  or  the 
polished  metal  plate,  on  which  the  print  has 
been  squeegeed,  flat  on  a  table,  and  with  a 
brush  coat  the  back  of  the  paper  with  a  solution 
of  formalin.  The  paper  should  be  well  wetted, 
so  that  the  coating  is  thorough^  imbibed. 
Then  dry,  and  when  the  drying  is  complete, 
the  print  leaves  its  support  without  the 
slightest  difficulty. 


©ur  Sbow  IRoom. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  Co.  have  issued 
their  new  catalogue  for  1898,  which  contains 
among  other  matters  of  interest,  particulars  of 
a  new  5x4  size  of  the  Amber  Camera,  a  new 
patent  film  carrier,  and  a  new  cheap  aluminium 
shutter. 

A  new  edition  of  the  cyclopedia  of  photo¬ 
graphic  brass  work  and  camera  furniture  for 
sale  by  Lonsdale  Bros.,  has  just  been  issued. 
Amateurs  desiring  to  put  together  their  own 
apparatus  will  do  well  to  procure  this  very 
complete  list. 

The  printing  in  of  clouds  on  lantern  slides 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  “Primus”  cloud 
negatives  produced  by  Messrs.  Butcher  and 
Son.  These  useful  things  have  been  on  the 
market  some  time,  but  Messrs.  Butcher  have 
been  kind  enough  to  send  us  a  box,  and  we 
give  this  note  in  reference  to  them  because  we 
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believe  that  they  are  unknown  to  many  even 
yet.  Each  box  contains  four  assorted  clouds 
exactly  lantern  size,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
negative  being  sufficiently  dense  to  need  little 
or  no  additional  masking  during  printing. 

A  simple  appliance,  costing  but  a  trifle,  is 
offered  by  Messrs.  Butcher  &  Son  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  resting  glass  upon  and  keeping  it  in 
position  while  cleaning.  The  arrangement  is 
especially  convenient  for  lantern  slide  glasses ; 
though  the  other  sizes,  up  to  whole  plate  are 
supplied.  We  have  found  our  lantern  slide 
manipulations  greatly  facilitated  by  its  use. 

There  are  mountants  and  mountants,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent.  One  of  the  best  which 
can  be  obtained 
commercially,  so 
far  as  our  ex¬ 
perience  goes,  is 
that  supplied  by 
Mr.  J.  Fallowfield 
in  shilling  screw- 
topped  bottles. 

It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  paste — al  way  s 
ready  for  use  ;  and 
although  spread¬ 
ing  with  great 
ease,  it  dries  very 
rapidly. 

A  new  lantern- 
slide  vice  has 
been  put  on  the 
market  by  Mr.  W.  Tylar.  It  is  a  light,  but 
effective  little  appliance,  and  answers  admir¬ 
ably  in  pradtice. 

The  true  test  of  a  book,  said  one  of  John 
Oliver  Hobbes’  charadters,  is  whether  one 
would  care  to  have  it  on  one’s  drawing-room 
table.  Many  amateurs  whose  operations 
have  of  necessity  to  be  performed  in  an 
ordinary  living  room,  might  not  inappropriately 
apply  the  same  test  to  a  developer.  A  messy 
multi-solution  developer  will  not  do  for  them 
at  all.  In  this  connedtion  we  have  pleasure 
in  recommending  Fallowfield’s  concentrated 
one  solution  hydrochinone  developer  which 
only  requires  the  addition  of  three  parts  of 
water  before  using,  and  is  consequently  about 
the  simplest  and  cleanest  developer  going. 

A  new  bromide  paper  has  been  brought  into 
the  market  from  the  United  States,  which 
possesses  several  unusual  features.  It  requires 
a  much  longer  exposure  than  ordinary  bromide 
paper — as  much  as  fifteen  minutes  two  or 
three  feet  from  an  ordinary  burner,  or  pro¬ 
portionately  less  if  the  distance  is  diminished. 
The  makers  advise  that  it  should  be  placed 
within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  flame,  when 
about  a  minute’s  exposure  will  be  found 
enough.  Development  may  be  performed  in 
the  usual  way,  or  the  surface  can  be  brushed 
over  while  the  paper  is  supported  upon  a 
piece  of  glass.  No  dark-room  is  necessary, 
candle-light  or  gas-light,  if  the  operations  are 
performed  a  few  feet  from  the  source  of  light, 
being  quite  safe.  The  name  of  this  paper,, 
which  is  certain  to  become  popular,  is  Velox, 
and  the  British  agents  are  Messrs.  John  J.. 
Griffin  &  Sons,  Ltd. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

The  photographer  at  all  stages  of  his  career,  and 
pariicularly  when  a  junior,  needs  nothing  so  much  as 
an  impartial  criticism  of  his  work.  No  one  is  so  grossly 
deceived,  as  he  whose  incompetent  friends  are  always 
admiring  his  photographs  and  pronouncing  them  “  very 
like  the  place,"  or  "  beautifully  sharp  and  clear,”  leading 
him  to  the  fatality  of  placing  a  false  estimate  upon  them. 
Our  Critical  Column  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  a 
candid  and  experienced  friend,  who  will  firmly,  but 
considerately,  give  an  opinion  upon  photographs  by  any 
readers  who  submit  them.  Since  this  column  was  first 
started  thousands  of  photographs  have  passed  through 
our  hands,  and  many  budding  amateurs  have, under  our 
advice  and  encouragement,  blossomed  into  more  or 
less  competent  pidture-makers  by  photography.  Prints 
should  be  sent  flat,  the  package  marked  "Critical 
Column”  on  outside,  and  name  and  address  of  sender 
should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by  one  coiner  to 
back  of  print.  A  nom-de-plume  may  be  added  for 
publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return 
prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the 
current  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer ,  and  ac¬ 
company  each  print  sent.  Coupons  are  only  available 
up  to  the  dates  specified  on  each.  A  special  coupon  is 
provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
the  Critical  Column,  any  date. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  by 
post  within  a  few  days,  pointing  out,  as  fully  as  possible, 
the  faults  of  the  picture,  and  the  steps  which  should  be 
taken  in  future.  For  this  no  coupon  is  required,,  but 
name  of  sender  should  be  written  on  back  of  each 
photograph.  We  also  reserve  the  right  to  reproduce 
any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  purpose  should 
they  sufficiently  11  point  a  moral.”  . 

Darkie.  —  Nicely  seledted,  but  entirely 
wrong  in  the  lighting.  You  should  have 
waited  until  the  sun  was  in  such  a  position 
that  the  foreground  stood  out  distindtly  from 
the  distance.  At  present  the  photograph  is  a 
great  deal  too  bitty. 

Cockle. — Fairly  satisfaftory,  but  a  little 
more  striking  lighting  was  required.  The. 
foreground  also  lacks  the  interest  which  a  few 
distindllyr  marked  puddles  of  sea  water  would 
have  given  it. 

Churchmouse.  —  A  nice  interior  which 
would  make  an  excellent  platinotype  print. 
The  window  comes  out  very  well  indeed. 

Meteor  — This  only  requires  ,a  good  sky 
printing  in,  to  make  it  fairly  satisfadtory.  It 
is  unfortunate,  however,  that  telephone  poles 
intrude. 

J.  Pen  — Very  much  better  indeed,  and  well 
worth  enlarging.  Cpt  a  little  less  than  half 
an  inch  off  the  left-hand  side,  and  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  top.  The  background 
is  still  obtrusive.  You  should  try  and  rub 
down  some  of  those  high-lights  with  a  little 
spirits  of  wine,  and  a  pad  of  cotton  wool. 

Sura.m. — You  have  over-exposed  this  view, 
and  if  you  could  have  got  a  little  further  away 
from  the  house  (that  is  if  you  must  photograph 
it)  the  result  would  perhaps  have  been  a  bit 
more  pidtorial.  The  best  way  to  treat  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  sort  is  to  get  a  good  long  way  off 
under  some  trees,  the  overhanging  branches' 
of  which  fall  across  the  top  of  the  pidture,  and 
by  their  blackness  give  atmosphere  and 
chiaoroscuro. 

E.  L.  W. — Nicely  printed,  but  somehow  the 
composition  does  not  appear  to  be  particularly 
good.  Why,  we  cannot  tell.  The  print  as  a 
whole  does  not  seem  to  strike  us  nearly  as 
forcibly  as  some  of  your  work  has  done. 


Hal-—  This  is  very  nice  in  the  matter  of 
lighting,  but  to  make  it  pidtorial  you  should 
print  in  a  few  clouds. 

Quarter-Plate. — You  over-expose  slightly, 
and  if  the  figures  had  been  a  little  more 
brought  out,  the  pidture  would  have  looked 
much  better. 

Enicog  — This  suffers  terribly  from  over- 
exposure,  in  fadt  it  is  entirely  spoilt  by  it. 
You  must  back  your  plate  next  time,  and  not 
take  photographs  in  a  wood  when  a  brilliant 
sun  is  shining. 

Wetepec. — We  fancy  that  had  you  taken 
this  photograph  the  other  way  up  on  the  plate 
with  the  poplar  trees  on  the  right-hand  side, 
and  the  bank  forming  the  foreground  to  the 
left,  the  resulting  whole  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory.  At  present  the  little  boat,  not 
being  wanted,  only  serves  to  detradt  the  eye 
from  what  should  have  been  made  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  the  landscape,  namely  the 
trees. 

Rochdale. — The  roadway  should  have  been 
more  in  the  centre  of  the  plate.  With  the 
present  print  all  you  can  do  is  to  cut  away 
about  an  inch  from  the  left-hand  side,  and 
another  inch  from  the  sky. 

Sea-shell. —  Rather  flat,  through  either 
bad  lighting  or  over-exposure.  The  fisherman 
is  too  near  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  top  of  his  cap  is  exadtly 
on  a  line  with  the  coping  of  the  canal. 

Hugh.  de-Waltham. - (i)  Fairly  good 

technically,  and  no  doubt  interesting  to  the 
owners  of  the  house.  Not  very  pidtorial, 
however.  12)  When  trimmed  as  you  suggest 
not  so  bad,  but  had  yon  had  a  stronger 
lighting,  say  that  of  a  sunset  sky,  the  general 
effiedt  would  certainly  have  been  enhanced. 

Re  go. — Technically  very  gcod,  but  not 
pidtorial,  simply  on  account  of  the  mid-day 
lighting,  and  the  high  -position  you  occupied, 
which  gives  a  singularly  unpleasant  and 
unnatural  result. 

Semper  Eadem. — (1)  Too  little  foreground, 
and  although  you  get  a  fair  idea  of  sunlight, 
the  brightness  is  certainly  carried  (o  excess, 
and  the  effedt  obtained  is  very  nearly  that  of 
snow.  We  fancy  that  later  in  the  day  with 
longer  shadows  would  have  resulted  in  some¬ 
thing  more  pleasing.  (2)  Suffers  from  the 
same  difficulty  and  is  badly  spotted,  while 
halation  is  painfully  apparent.  You  must  cut 
down  your  exposures. 

First  Year.  —  Fairly  good  technically, 
although  a  backed  plate  would  have  minimized 
the  halation.  A  good  sky,  however,  was 
needed,  and  to  tell  the  truth  another  subjedt. 
Views  of  this  kind  hardly  ever  come  out  well 
in  a  photograph,  as  the  lovely  colouring  which 
would  be  present  in  the  pebbles  is,  of  course, 
lost,  and  as  in  this  colouring  lay  the  charm,  a 
monochrome  treatment  of  it  must  necessarily 
result  in  a  poor  rendering. 

Temple. — Good  technical  work,  interesting 
and  amusing  to  the  spedtator,  whatever  it  may 
have  been  to  the  animal. 

Ultra-Violet. — Fairly  good,  but  why  sub¬ 
mit  for  criticism  ?  We  can  hardly  give  advice 
:0n  a  view  like  this,  which  is  merely  of  topo¬ 
graphical  interest. 


Flete.—  Did  ever  a  photographer  attempt 
to  produce  a  pidture  like  this  ?  Here  we  have 
a  fireman  doing  his  duty,  saving  a  youngster 
from  the  flames.  Some  months  since  this 
same  artist  submitted  another  print  of  the 
same  thing,  and  we  were  very  doubtful  about 
it,  and  asked  him  to  try  again,  and  offered  one 
or  two  suggestions.  He  has  tried  again,  but 
he  has  not  succeeded,  and  we  do  not  think  he 
will  when  we  come  to  consider  the  matter  in 
cold  blood.  Here  is  something  quite  beyond 
the  power  of  photography.  An  artist  could 
do  it ;  alas,  the  photographer  cannot.  In  the 
first  place  fires  usually  take  place  at  night, 
and  an  artist  would  have  made  this  fire 
take  place  then,  for  he  would  have  known 
how  the  portrayal  of  the  red  glow  would 
give  him  a  splendid  opportunity.  Then, 


when  there  is  a  fire,  there  are  generally 
folks  about,  and  the  fireman  would  not 
have  come  down  that  ladder  unassisted  by 
the  cheers  of  an  excited  throng.  These  two 
points  would  have  been  nothing  to  an  artist. 
He  could  have  put  in  that  excited  throng,  and 
he  could  have  painted  the  scene  so  that  night 
was  represented,  but  here  at  once  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  bowled  over,  or  caught  out,  as  it 
were,  at  the  first  innings.  In  Flete’s  pidture, 
however,  there  are  other  things  which  mar  its 
goodness  quite  apart  from  these.  For  instance, 
how  on  earth  did  the  fireman  manage  to  get 
through  that  little  window  and  why  did  he 
choose  a  ladder  when  there  was  an  outhouse 
so  near?  Nothing  would  have  been  simpler 
than  to  stand  on  this,  and  after  breaking  the 
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panes,  rescue  the  infant  comfortably.  Then 
again  under  such  terrible  circumstances  the 
baby  ought  to  have  been  expressing  fear, 
whereas  at  present  she  seems  to  be  regarding 
the  thing  as  a  good  joke.  And  lastly,  why 
was  it  necessary  for  the  fireman  to  use  either 
ladder  or  even  outhouse,  when  he  might  have 
walked  in  through  the  door,  gone  upstairs,  and 
carried  the  little  sufferer  down,  for  apparently 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  fire  belpw,  as  a 
matter  of  faCt,  the  fumes  of  a  good  healthy 
matchbox  would  have  put  to  shame  the  smoke 
coming  out  of  the  window.  It  will  not  do, 
Flete,  and  it  will  not  do,  all  ye  other  readers 
of  The  Junior  Photographer .  Photography  has 
its  limits,  no  matter  what  people  say,  and  the 
limits  are  here  touched. 

Pitou. — What  can  we  say  of  this  little  gem  ? 
In  the  criticism  of  the  picture  by  Flete  we 
deplored  the  limits  of  photography.  What  is 
there  to  weep  about  when  little  scraps  like  the 
reproduction  are  within  the  power  of  the  lens? 
The  lighting  is  really  charming,  and  the  half¬ 
tone  does  not  nearly  do  justice  to  the  original, 
which  is  well  printed  in  bromide.  Pitou  must 
certainly  get  this  enlarged,  taking  care  that 


the  Rembrandt  effedt  is  maintained,  and  that 
the  enlargers  do  not  touch  and  finish  the 
whole,  a  proceeding  which  would  entirely 
destroy  the  painter-like  ensemble  which  the 
camera  has  in  this  instance  produced.  No.  2. 
Artistic,  but  not  nearly  as  good  as  the  other. 
It  is  certainly  pictorial,  and  we  fancy  that 
if  Pitou  added  a  high-light  or  two,  and  printed 
in  say  brown  carbon  on  rough  paper,  the  effect 
would  be  improved. 

Birdz  I. — Yes,  they  are  good  imitations 
both  of  them,  but  they  lack  foreground.  It 
may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  at  least  half  an 
inch  below  the  end  of  the  trunk  is  necessary 
to  give  the  idea  of  solidity  and  balance  when 
taking  tree  pictures.  This  is  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  branch  of  the  art,  and  we  can  strongly 
recommend  you  to  follow  it  up  if  you  want  to 
have  something  which  is  out  of  the  ordinary 
rut,  and  artistically  satisfying.  You  do  not 
stand  much  chance  of  getting  hackneyed  when 
you  photograph  monarchs  of  the  forest,  for 
their  forms  are  so  varied,  and  they  can  be 
treated  in  so  many  ways,  that  with  a  little 
care  sameness  can  easily  be  avoided. 

•  Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Pitou. 


Cymru  Fydd. — In  this  case  the  white  back¬ 
ground  was  unsuitable,  and  we  do  not  care 
for  the  way  the  child's  hands  are  half  hidden 
and  half  exposed.  It  is  technically  fairly 
good.  Next  time  you  take  a  picture  of  this 
sort,  however,  see  that  the  top  of  the  chair 
back  is  not  shown  behind  the  model. 

Bromide. — Those  girls  were  a  mistake. 
Mind,  we  do  not  mean  it  was  a  mistake  to 
to  take  them  with  you,  far  from  it,  but  it  was 
a  mistake  to  let  them  sit  in  the  middle  of  the 
composition,  and  stare  at  the  camera.  The 
effect,  topographically,  is  also  spoilt  by  the 
faCt  of  the  trees  in  the  foreground  having 
moved,  as,  if  this  had  not  occurred,  the  photo¬ 
graph  would  have  been  a  good  rendering  of 
the  spot.  Artistically,  you  include  too  much, 
and  you  focus  for  the  distance. 

Snap-Shot. — Very  pretty  indeed,  or  will  be 
when  you  print  a  sky  in,  and  use  a  process 
which  does  not  give  such  chalky  results. 
Platinotype  or  carbon  would  be  very  suitable, 
we  should  fancy. 

Pekoe. — This  looks  as  if  the  camera  had 
moved,  and  it  is  badly  fogged  in  places.  Your 
idea  of  what  to  take  is  quite  correct,  and  were 
your  technique  a  little  better,  we  have  no 
doubt  you  would  turn  out  something  nice. 
You  ought  to  cut  down  your  exposures,  and 
look  to  your  dark  slides,  and  dark-room 
illumination. 

Semaj. — Not  particularly  good,  although  the 
technique  is  nice.  Asa  matter  of  faCt  the  wall 
paper  behind,  being  light  coloured,  jars,  and 
although  the  lady  is  well  posed,  there  is  an 
air  of  unreality  about  the  whole. 

Ike  Onogen. — Too  bitty.  We  do  not  think 
you  hold  the  camera  quite  steadily.  The  effeCt 
on  the  water  is  a  redeeming  feature. 

Mona. — A  good  spot,  but  the  young  lady 
is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  it.  Cut  half  an 
inch  off  the  right-hand  side. 

Myall. — Both  of  them  fairly  good.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  there  is  so  much  halation 
about  the  cat  in  “  Dolce  Far  Niente.’’  In 
“An  Orphan,’’  if  you  could  have  gone  nearer 
to  the  animals,  and  so  done  away  with  a 
somewhat  distracting  background,  a  really 
capital  and  natural  picture  would  have 
resulted  Have  the  centre  portion  enlarged. 

Mercia. — You  expose  a  great  deal  too  long, 
we  should  fancy,  for  the  print  is  flat,  while  the 
water,  of  course,  is  terribly  woolly.  Do  not 
take  views  of  this  character,  but  tackle  some¬ 
thing  simpler.  We  have  yet  to  see  a  really 
pleasing  photographic  picture  of  a  running 
stream. 

Nigger.  — Fairly  nice  light  and  shade,  but 
the  focus  seems  just  a  little  bit  out,  and 
the  composition  is  somewhat  diffused  and 
scattered. 

Mabel — Not  very  striking.  As  a  matter  of 
faCt.  for  a  figure  study,  the  figures  are  too 
small. 

L.  W.  R.  C — Not  as  crisp  and  as  sharp  as 
it  might  be,  and  taken  in  a  bad  light  we  should 
fancy. 

Bill  Sikes. — Rather  black  and  white,  due 
to  halation,  and  although  the  composition  is 
fairly  good,  more  foreground  would  have  been 
a  decided  improvement. 
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Don  Carlos. — Out  of  focus,  which  is  a  pity 
as  it  is  nicely  selected.  Next  time  you  try 
this  view,  however,  just  a  little  more  foreground 
will  be  a  gain,  piCtorially  speaking.  (2)  Better 
than  No.  1.  The  horses  fill  up  the  roadway 
nicely,  and  although  the  out-of-focus  defect  is 
present,  it  is  not  so  noticeable.  Trim  a  good 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  off  the  left-hand  side. 

Kang  Hing.— Wants  a  nice  sky  in  to  make 
it  effective. 

Hill  Top. — Trim  half  an  inch  off  the  right, 
and  have  the  whole  enlarged.  You  will  then 
doubtless  fully  satisfy  the  mother  and  the 
infant,  and  obtain  at  the  same  time  a  natural 
and  pleasing  simple  portrait  study. 

J.R. — (1)  Rather  good,  and  we  only  wish 
that  you  had  focussed  on  the  foreground,  or 
rather  on  the  lads  themselves  with  a  large 
stop,  and  so  diffused  the  background.  You 
have  apparently  quite  a  number  of  really 
capital  models,  and  ought  to  turn  out  some 
good  genre  studies.  With  regard  to  the  print 
on  theP.O.P.  paper,  we  consider  it  spoilt  by 
the  lad  who  is  so  dangerously  hanging  over 
the  water.  He  gives  one  the  idea  that  he  is 
going  to  fall  in  every  second.  The  spot  is  a 
pretty  one,  and  we  feel  certain  that  you  will 
turn  out  good  work  in  conjunction  with  these 
youngsters  if  you  are  a  little  more  careful. 
Think  out  some  good  subjects,  such  as  ordinary 
fishing,  and  let  that  objeCt  be  plainly  set  forth 
in  your  picture.  At  present  one  wonders  what 
the  lads  are  up  to  until  one  reads  the  titles. 

Thuh-shuh-gah.  —  The  burst-out  paper 
notion  is  fairly  good,  but  the  bursting  is 
perhaps  a  little  too  pronounced,  conse¬ 
quently  the  shadows  are  abnormally  heavy, 
Something  is  wrong  with  your  copying 
Were  the  prints  on  bromide  paper  or  P.O.P.  ? 
For  your  purpose  the  latter  would  have  been 
the  more  suitable. 

B.F.  T. — Certainly  humorous,  and  you  have 
overcome  many  difficulties  satisfactorily.  It 
was  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  model 
moved  just  a  tiny  bit,  and  that  the  perspective 
does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  right. 

Starter. — No.  1  is  certainly  the  best,  being 
in  faCt  a  very  passable  sunset,  of  a  somewhat 
commonplace  character.  No.  2,  which  shows 
that  formal  fountain,  and  formal  garden  is  not 
nearly  as  pleasing.  If  you  wanted  a  topo¬ 
graphical  rendering  of  this  spot,  you  should 
have  selected  a  brighter  day,  and  gone  in  for 
all-round  clearness. 

Folledge. — No,  this  is  too  naturalistic,  too 
much  out  of  focus.  You  will  have  to  try 
again,  and  next  time  pay  a  little  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  rules  of  composition,  and  light  and 
shade. 

Sci. — Just  a  little  over-exposed,  and  the 
lighting  at  the  time  you  took  the  photograph 
was  altogether  too  brilliant  for  open-air 
portraiture.  Your  models  also  sat  too  near 
that  background  of  creeper,  the  high-lights  on 
this  are  most  distracting. 

S.  W.  Farr. — Of  your  two  prints  the  round 
one  is  certainly  the  more  artistic  The  com¬ 
position  is  exaCtly  suited  to  your  treatment,  it 
fills  up  the  allotted  space  well,  and  is  free 
from  formality.  In  the  square  print,  however, 


the  bridge  is  not  half  so  pictorial,  the  treat¬ 
ment  being,  of  course,  unsuitable,  and  the 
effective  sky  of  No.  1  is  absent,  consequently 
the  water  is  flat  and  interestless.  No.  1 
print  is  certainly  worth  enlarging. 

Stoneycroft. — We  are  glad  to  reproduce 
this  because  it  is  so  simple,  and  yet  so 
effective.  Only  a  boat  upon  a  broad  river, 
and  a  tumbled  sky  overhead,  and  yet  how 
pleasing.  It  is  undoubtedly  made  by  its 
good  sky,  which  was  printed  in  and  not 
taken  upon  the  same  plate.  Notice  how  fine 
an  effeCt  of  immensity  and  space  has  been 
gained  by  bringing  the  horizon  low  down,  and 
letting  the  sky  have  the  larger  portion  of  the 
picture.  We  have  only  one  suggestion  to 
make.  That  is  that  a  “  ripple  ’’  be  put  upon 
the  negative  with  a  little  opaque  paint,  just 
where  the  sunlight  would  fall.  This  ripple 


would  then  break  up  the  somewhat  flatly 
lighted  water,  and  add  just  that  interest  to  the 
foreground  which  it  required  to  make  Stoney- 
croft’s  production  a  capital  picture.  Your 
view,  "Autumn,’’  is  pretty  and  most  suitably 
printed,  and  it  was  only  to  be  regretted  that 
a  little  more  sparkle  was  not  present  in  the 
water.  By  sparkle,  we  mean  clearer  reflections, 
and  a  little  brighter  lighting. 

Dipper. — Nice  effeCt  of  sunset.  It  will, 
however,  require  suitably  framing  to  bring 
it  out  properly.  A  "close-up’’  black  frame 
would  suit  it  best.  (2)  Cut  half  an  inch  of  the 
right-hand  side  to  make  the  best  of  the 
present  print.  We  should  advise  you,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  another  try,  for  the  whole  is 
somewhat  out  of  focus,  and  you  over-expose 
slightly.  The  boys  are  in  a  nice  position,  and 
make  satisfactory  models. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Stoneycroft. 
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Egg-in-Town. — Only  just  moderate.  The 
boat  was  too  far  off  to  make  a  good  com¬ 
position. 

Big  Ben. — Suffers  from  halation,  otherwise 
not  at  all  bad.  You  must  try  this  again,  using 
a  backed  plate.  The  light  is  very  pretty. 

Syd. — You  can  hardly  say  what  is  the 
matter  with  this.  It  looks  under-exposed,  or 
else  fogged.  The  composition  itself  would 
have  been  vastly  improved  had  you  opened 
the  gate,  as  the  parallel  paths  give  a  somewhat 
stiff  appearance  to  the  view. 

One  Year  Old  -  It  might  have  been  better 
had  it  not  been  so  flat.  Fairly  well  seledted, 
and  the  lady  is  nicely  posed.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  she  appears  to  be  holding  not  only  the 
dog,  but  the  tree  in  her  lap. 

Whiskers. — Nice,  but  it  should  be  printed 
darker,  and  although  the  composition  is 
apparently  meant  for  an  oval,  we  think  a  clear 
cut  oval  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
than  a  vignetted  one. 

Jeannette  Popoff. — It  might  have  been 
very  good  had  the  girl  been  a  little  smaller,  and 
the  whites  not  so  harsh.  We  fancy  you  over¬ 
develop.  Do  you  use  hydroquinone  or  pyro  ? 
If  the  first,  we  should  advise  you  to  try  the 
latter. 

Maie. — How  charming.  It  would  have 
looked  better,  however,  the  other  way  up  on 
the  plate.  Technically  very  satisfactory. 

Mimosa. — Not  so  good  as  the  other  one  you 
submitted.  You  were  a  little  bit  too  near  the 
figures,  and  apart  from  that  there  is  lack  of 
detail  towards  the  bottom  of  the  print,  which 
is  fatal  in  an  effect  like  this. 

Red  Hussar. —  Good  gracious!  and  you 
send  us  a  thing  like  this  for  criticism.  The 
locale  was  all  right,  and  although  you  over¬ 
expose,  your  photography  is  not  bad,  but  oh, 
that  young  man  !  Fancy  allowing  a  “feller” 
in  a  prosaic  modern  costume  to  sit  just  in  the 
centre  of  the  view,  with  his  hat  at  the  back  of 
his  head,  and  stare  at  the  camera.  You  ought 
to  know  better. 

Cracker  Jack. — It  would  have  been  very 
pretty  had  you  included  a  trifle  more  fore¬ 
ground.  You  could  have  managed  this  by 
lowering  the  camera  legs,  a  process  which 
would  also  have  tended  to  the  bettering  of 
your  print,  as  then  the  clouds  on  the  top  of 
the  print  in  the  horizon  would  have  been 
brought  a  little  closer  together. 

Dhar  Crwm. — The  Scarborough  view  is 
certainly  nice,  being  well  printed  and  with  a 
fairly  good  sky  overhead,  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  seen  the  pier  under  much  more  artistic 
aspedts.  Earlier  still  in  the  morning  would 
perhaps  have  been  a  better  time.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  in  “  Birches  and  Bracken," 
you  focussed  for  the  birches  instead  of 
the  bracken.  You  must  always  remember 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  foreground  than  to  the  back¬ 
ground  if  you  are  to  get  anything  pidtorial. 

Joan-of-Jonveth. — Dreadfully  hard  through 
slight  over-exposure,  and  the  employment  of 
a  light-coloured  background.  Why  not  try 
something  darker  next  time  to  place  behind 
your  sitters’  heads,  and  then  you  will  not  get 
this  nasty  effedt. 


S.  Brown. — Technically  very  good,  but  we 
cannot  give  any  advice  on  a  back  garden  of 
this  class  from  the  artistic  standpoint. 

@ur  i£Mtor’s  (Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  reply  to  them  at  great  length 
or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve.  Suggestions  are 
always  welcome,  and  when  pratSticable  are  adopted. 
See  also  notice  at  head  of  “  Answers  to  Correspondents." 

Please  do  not  fail  to  notice  the  new  series  of 
Competitions  announced  this  month. 

*  * 

Next  month  will  see  the  last  of  the  Step  by 
Step  Series,  all  the  simpler  processes  having 
been  dealt  with.  A  further  series  may  be 
given  at  some  later  period,  but  for  the  present 
their  place  will  be  taken  by  a  number  of  little 
papers  relative  to  pidture  making,  in  which 
the  subjedt  will  be  treated  in  a  simple  but 
progressive  manner.  This  new  series  will  be 
entitled  “  Attemptsat  Art,”  and  the  illustrations 
will  be  chiefly  those  of  failures,  since  it  is  much 
easier  to  teach  by  showing  how  the  path  to 
success  lies  through  a  multitude  of  blunders. 

We  threw  out  a  little  advice  last  month 
relative  to  the  sale  and  exchange  column 
among  the  advertisements,  which  we  call  “  The 
Clearing  House. ' ’  Those  who  have  instrumen ts 
or  materials,  which  for  any  reason  have  become 
useless  to  them,  should  offer  them  for  sale  in 
that  column.  By  judiciously  disposing  of  one’s 
superfluous  apparatus,  money  can  be  raised  to 
buy  new  things.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
always  a  large  number  of  people  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  cheap  second-hand  goods.  Several 
correspondents  have  expressed  their  pleasure 
at  the  ready  way  their  advertisements  brought 
replies,  and  we  believe  much  more  might  be 
done  in  this  diredtion  than  is  done  at  present. 

*  * 

The  English  Edition  of  A  nthony’s  International 
Annual  has  been  entirely  disposed  of,  in  fadt, 
the  book  was  out  of  print  within  a  few  days  of 
publication. 

*  * 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  efforts  which 
many  of  our  readers  have  put  forth  to  increase 
the  circulation  of  The  Junior  Photographer, 
have  met  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  At 
the  time  of  writing  scarcely  a  copy  remains 
of  either  the  November  or  December  numbers, 
and  if  the  demand  continues,  to  increase,  a 
much  larger  issue  will  have  to  be  printed  in 
the  future.  Complaints  have  reached  us  from 
some  quarters  of  difficulty  encountered  in 
obtaining  the  magazine  from  local  booksellers. 
If  correspondents  in  writing  would  let  us  know 
the  name  of  the  bookseller  and  also  his  London 
agent,  we  shall  make  every  effort  to  ensure  a 
prompt  supply,  but  in  most  cases  all  that  is 
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necessary  is  to  “ask  for  it,  and  see  that  you 
get  it." 

*  * 

We  are  now  several  days  into  the  first  month 
of  the  year,  and  as  yet,  but  little  frost  and  snow 
have  been  seen,  except  in  the  extreme  north 
of  our  “tight  little  island.”  We  have  often 
sung  the  praises  of  snow  and  hoar-frost 
pictures,  and  we  hope  that  this  and  other 
gentle  reminders  may  draw  such  attention  to  the 
matter,  that  when  the  season  arrives  a  multitude 
of  photographers  will  not  miss  the  opportunity. 
*  * 

We  have  not  said  anything  lately  about  the 
“  Popular  Photographic  Series  ”  of  hand-books. 
There  are  so  many  branches  of  pradtical 
photography  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
pace  with  all  of  them  in  the  columns  of  The 
Junior  Photographer.  From  time  to  time  there¬ 
fore,  books  have  been  issued  upon  some  specific 
subject  in  the  above-mentioned  series,  and  we 
have  pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers.  A  full  list  is  given  on 
the  next  page. 


Hiidwera  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub¬ 
jects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is  expedted 
in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be  received  on  or 
before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the  earlier  the  better. 
The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best  of  his  ability  any 
enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  be  enclosed;  but  every  question 
asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the  Editorial  Coupon 
cut  from  the  advertising  columns  of  the  current  issue, 
whether  the  reply  is  required  by  post  or  in  the 
magazine —One  coupon,  one  question.  Address: — 
The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford. 

Tantchen  sends  us  as  Christmas  remembrances 
some  of  the  popular  post-cards  of  the  Continent.  We 
thank  her. 

•  Cerice  writes  us  that  notwithstanding  the  fadt  that 
the  date  of  publication  has  been  altered,  she  only  gets 
her  Junior  on  the  3rd  of  the  month.  Now  as  it  leaves 
us  about  the  25th,  she  ought  to  have  it  by  the  27th,  at  the 
latest.  She  must  worry  her  bookseller  about  it,  and  if 
this  does  not  answer,  follow  the  instrudtions  given  this 
month  in  “  The  Editor’s  Corner.” 

Arnold  Gregory  has  been  trying  the  carbon  process, 
and  does  not  think  he  has  succeeded.  Now  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  print  he  submits,  he  has  got  good  and 
artistic  results.  He  wants  us  to  point  out  where  he  has 
gone  wrong,  and  as  we  cannot  see  the  faults,  we  are 
somewhat  at  a  loss. 

Shah  wishes  to  know  whether  “The  Elements  of  a 
Pidtorial  Photograph”  by  Robinson,  or  “  Indoor  Photo¬ 
graphy  and  Flash  Light  Studies”  by  Miss  Lothrop, 
will  suit  her  best,  as  she  takes  photographs  of  children, 
and  wants  advice  on  the  subjedt.  In  our  opinion  she 
cannot  do  better  than  purchase  both,  as  one  leads 
naturally  up  to  the  other.  Of  the  two,  however, 
undoubtedly  the  first  named  is  the  most  desirable. 

F.  R.  S.  finds  matt  Solio  gives  beautiful  tones,  but  the 
surface  has  the  fault  of  being  brittle  and  tender.  We 
think,  however,  that  it  is  better  than  many  other  papers 
in  that  respedt.  Almost  every  process  has  the  same 
disadvantage.  She  also  sends  us  a  hearty  greeting  for 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  which  we  gladly  recipro¬ 
cate. 

J.  H.  E.  writes  a  very  friendly  letter,  and  our  heart 
warms  towards  him.  He  is  a  twelve  months’  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  proposes  to  enter  our  contests  very  soon. 
He  has  not  had  an  art  education,  but  he  is  trying  his 
best  to  remedy  that  deficiency.  That  is  a  position  which 
most  of  us  occupy.  We  wish  him  every  success. 


G.  H.  L.  while  developing  some  negatives,  was 
surprised  to  find,  that  two  in  the  same  slide  darkened 
only  under  the  rebates,  the  rest  being  left  clear.  He 
wants  to  know  the  reason  of  it.  We  confess  at  once  this 
is  a  puzzler,  and  as  any  answer  we  should  give  would 
be  the  wildest  surmise,  we  prefer  to  leave  the  question 
open.  Perhaps  some  others  have  had  the  same 
experience,  and  can  enlighten  us  as  to  the  cause. 

J.  G.  Hasdell  has  found  the  Critical  Column  of  great 
assistance  to  him.  He  has  been  an  amateur  now  for 
twelve  months  or  more,  and  proposes  to  test  his  capacity 
by  frequent  contributions  to  the  said  column.  He  is 
evidently  most  appreciative  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
since,  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  the  December  number,  he 
called  no  less  than  nine  times  upon  his  bookseller,  in 
order  to  get  it,  not  receiving  it,  however,  until  December 
9th.  We  cannot  understand  why  it  should  be  so  late  in 
reaching  Northampton,  as  it  was  on  sale  in  London,  and 
at  the  disposal  of  wholesale  agents  on  the  25th  November, 
so  that  he  ought  to  have  obtained  it  by  the  27th  or  28th 
at  the  latest.  However,  it  is  by  asking  for  it,  and  seeing 
that  they  get  it,  that  readers  can  really  help  us  in 
making  the  magazine  generally  known. 

W.  J.  Bridgman. — Your  method  is  certainly  original, 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  termed  artistic.  We  accept 
your  good  wishes,  however,  and  thank  you  for  remem¬ 
bering  us. 

Sevareg  is  anxious  to  know  whether  a  print  sent  in 
for  the  Critical  Column  can  afterwards  be  submitted  for 
competition  ?  It  can.  The  same  subjedt  may  be  sent  in 
for  any  number  of  different  competitions,  but  not  the 
same  print  simultaneously,  because  that  involves  a  lot 
of  sorting,  and  handing  from  class  to  class  by  ourselves, 
which  we  prefer  to  avoid,  and  prints  which  are  sent  in 
bearing  two  coupons,  one  for  the  Critical  Column,  and 
one  for  some  competition,  are  very  liable  to  be  missed 
out  of  one  of  them.  If  a  man  therefore  wants  to  enter 
the  same  subjedt,  both  for  criticism  and  competition,  all 
he  needs  to  do  is  to  send  two  prints  with  the  respedtive 
coupons  attached. 

Aluredus. — We  do  not  know  for  certain,  but  it  is 
quite  likely,  as  we  have  once  or  twice  slipped  in  any 
print  we  had  by  us  at  the  moment,  for  the  purpose  of 
specimens,  but  as  they  are  not  preserved  in  that  form, 
we  cannot  of  course  refer  to  them  to  settle  the  question. 

Ben  Jackson  sends  us  a  New  Year  card  with  best 
wishes  for  all  seasons.  He  esteems  The  Jjinior  Photo¬ 
grapher  very  highly,  and  has  procured  us  six  subscribers 
in  addition  to  himself.  He  is  indeed  an  exemplary 
supporter.  He  makes  a  suggestion  for  our  competitions* 
but  one  which  we  cannot  at  present  take  up. 

L.  Sunderland. — The  instance  of  the  diamond  locket 
is  very  interesting,  but  of  course  a  diamond  is  even 
more  transparent  than  glass. 

T.  G.  Hill  has  earned  our  thanks  for  the  moon 
photograph  which  he  has  kindly  sent  us. 

Temple. — The  camera  you  mention,  is  certainly  a 
good  investment.  We  have  not  one  ourselves,  but  we 
know  several  who  employ  it. 

J.  P.  Millar  asks  how  it  is  that  pidtures  which  take 
prizes  elsewhere,  when  entered  for  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  are  scarcely  considered  worthy  of  mention.  He 
writes  from  his  individual  experience  We  cannot  say, 
unless  our  standard  is  higher  than  that  of  others.  We 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  examining  and  judging  the 
photographs  which  are  sent  in,  and  our  endeavour 
always  has  been  from  the  first  to  recognise  everything 
good.  We  cannot,  however,  trace  events  which  are 
several  months  passed,  and  it  is  quite  possible  this 
gentleman’s  pidture  may  never  have  reached  us. 

Enricog  saw  some  pidtures  at  an  exhibition  which 
were  printed  on  rough  paper  like  cartridge  drawing 
paper.  She  wishes  to  know  what  this  was.  Probably 
either  bromide  or  carbon  prints. 

M.  E.  M.  Donaldson  — The  best  method  of  removing 
halation  is  by  local  redudtion.  To  a  few  drops  of 
strong  potassium  ferrocyanide  solution,  add  a  few  drops 
of  ordinary  hypo  solution,  and  then  with  a  soft  brush,  go 
over  the  parts  which  require  reducing,  very  carefully, 
washing  off  under  the  tap  almost  immediately  after  every 
application  of  the  brush,  so  as  to  prevent  the  redudtion 
spreading  to  other  parts. 

Semaj. — Spotting  medium  is  sold  by  most  photographic 
chemists,  and  for  the  small  quantity  required  it  is  much 
better  to  buy  ready-made,  than  to  prepare  it  oneself.  For 
spotting  ordinary  prints,  Tylar  supplies  a  palette  of 
colours,  to  which  we  alluded  a  short  time  ago  in  our 
Show  Room. 

Lorgnette. — The  proposal  you  make,  for  a  lantern 
with  water  condenser,  would  not  work  at  all  well  in 
pradtice,  the  loss  of  light  would  be  so  considerable  that 
only  a  very  poor  image  would  be  seen  on  the  screen. 
Condensers  are  so  cheap  now,  that  you  could  get  a  pair 
for  a  little  more  than  the  elaborate  arrangement  you 
sketch  would  cost. 
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Canadian  Boy  sending  us  a  photograph  of  winter  in 
Broadway,  Toronto,  writes, — “So  many  amateurs  seem 
to  think  that  photography  cannot  be  practised  in  winter 
time,  but  I  find  that  it  can,  and  very  easily  indeed,  and 
intend  to  go  in  for  it  strong,  during  the  present  season. 
The  photograph  enclosed  was  taken  during  the  blinding 
snowstorm  last  week.  I  gave  it  §  of  a  second  exposure 
with  //12,  and  a  rapid  non-halation  plate,  and  on 
developing  it,  find  that  it  would  have  stood  at  least  half 
the  time,  and  then  have  had  quite  sufficient  exposure. 
This  shows  that  exposure  need  not  deter  anyone  even  in 
the  dark  days  before  Christmas,  or  after  it  for  that 
matter.”  Canadian  Boy  is  quite  right,  it  is  most  foolish 
to  put  the  camera  away,  for  winter  is  productive  of  quite 
as  pictorial  effects  as  summer  to  those  who  know  how  to 
see  a  picture  in  simple  material. 

A.  Wells  says  that  the  photograph  which  he  sent  in 
for  the  “Tree  Competition”  did  not  get  noticed,  and 
therefore  he  felt  a  pang  of  disappointment,  and  hardly 
dared  to  send  in  for  any  other  contest.  Now  it  is  very 
foolish  of  A.  Wells  to  talk  like  this,  and  very  foolish  to 
be  disheartened  just  because  one  print  does  not  hit  the 
mark.  There  are  in  every  one  of  our  competitions  num¬ 
bers  of  really  fairly  good  photographs  which  do  not  get 
mentioned,  and  if  contributors  were  to  be  offended  by 
this,  and  fancy  that  they  ought  not  to  send  in  because 
their  work  is  not  up  to  the  average,  well  the  entries 
would  drop  down  below  par.  A.  Wells  must  remember 
that  everything  must  have  a  beginning,  and  that  one 
cannot  expeCt  to  take  a  prize  straight  away. 

Sarum,  after  telling  us  how  she  took  up  photography 
originally  through  helping  her  son,  and  explaining  how 
useful  she  has  found  The  Junior  Photographer ,  remarks 
that  she  is  not  successful  with  outdoor  photographs,  but 
succeeds  marvellously  with  interiors.  Now  the  reason 
why  those  outdoor  pictures  of  hers  are  spoilt  is  simple. 
Like  many  other  hundred  amateurs  she  over-exposes. 
We  should  fancy  two  seconds  would  have  been  ample 
where  she  gives  four. 

W.  L.  F.  Wastell. — Thanks  for  good  wishes  and 
tasteful  card. 

H.  E.  Symes  lives  in  London.  He  wants  advice  as  to 
the  work  which  could  be  undertaken  in  that  city.  There 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  and  much  that  is  greatly  neg¬ 
lected.  Apart  from  street  views,  and  those  of  important 
buildings  which  are  always  interesting,  there  is  plenty 
of  new  ground.  One  rarely  sees,  for  instance,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  docks,  and  the 
life  and  work  peculiar  to  that  locality.  London,  too,  has 
many  forms  of  life  particularly  its  own  ;  street  hawkers, 
children  dancing,  the  book  collector,  and  itinerant  ven¬ 
dors  of  all  kinds  of  things,  not  forgetting  those  penny 
novelties  for  which  the  Metropolis  is  famous.  Outside 
London,  of  course,  almost  any  kind  of  work  is  possible, 
and  by  cheap  excursions,  one  can  reach  many  interest¬ 
ing  places. 

E.  V.  Clair,  who  lives  at  present  in  Upper  Burmah, 
regrets  that  he  is  too  far  away  to  take  part  in  any  of 
our  competitions,  especially  as  most  of  the  subjects  are 
those  for  which  Burmah  provides  no  suitable  material. 
The  General  Competition,  however,  isquite  open  to  him, 
and  as  this  is  repeated  from  time  to  time,  the  foreign 
and  colonial  coupon  will  serve  for  any  of  them.  If  they 
miss  one,  we  shall  include  them  with  the  next,  (i) 
Transparency  should  be  fully  developed,  and  clear  glass 
rarelv  present  excepting  in  special  cases.  (2)  As  to 
printing  in  clouds  the  methods  described  in  Peter  Eland’s 
article  last  month  will  serve  also  for  bromides,  the  print¬ 
ing  being  done  of  course  with  a  feeble  artificial  light. 
(3)  Good  enlarging  cameras  are  made  by  Messrs.  E.  &  T. 
Underwood,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  Blackfriars  Photo¬ 
graphic  Co.,  of  London,  S.E. 

Benford. — We  have  received  an  envelope  bearing 
the  postmark  Benford,  but  without  any  contents. 

THE  POPULAR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERIES 

In  the  comparatively  limited  space  at  our  disposal  in 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  many  branches,  processes,  and  applications  of 
photography.  To  treat  all  the  subjects  which  may  be 
classified  under  the  head  of  photography  would  involve 
the  issue  of  a  small  encyclopaedia  every  month,  instead 
of  a  modest  threepenny  magazine.  To  get  over  the 
difficulty  which  this  limitation  imposes,  we  are  issuing 
at  frequent  intervals  a  series  of  sixpenny  handbooks, 
treating  of  the  various  branches  and  applications  of 
photography  in  a  thoroughly  popular  manner.  The 
books  are  neatly  got  up,  fully  illustrated  when  necessary, 
and  supply  a  need  long  felt  for  cheap  literature  on 
photography,  suited  to  the  purses  and  requirements  of 
amateur  photographers. 

The  following  have  already  been  issued  : — 

No.  1.  Drop-Shutter  Photography. — By  Fred.  W. 
Pilditch.  With  22  half-tone  illustrations.  Contents: 


Advantages — Evolution  of  Hand-Cameras — Instruments 
— Choice  of  Camera — Dark  Slides — The  Lens — Move¬ 
ment  of  Objects — The  Shutter — Finders — Focussing — 
Light — Suitable  Subjects — Street  Scenes — Use  of  Pho¬ 
tography  to  Teachers — Train  Views — Development — 
Formulae— Test  your  Light — Fixing  Baths — Clouds — 
Seascapes  Possibilities — Animals — High  Speed — Print¬ 
ing  Process — Appendix,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  2.  The  Dark-Room  and  its  Equipment. — By 
H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse.  Principal  Contents:  Fitting  up  a 
Dark-Room — Lighting:  Day,  Oil,  Gas,  Electric — Venti¬ 
lation — Chemicals  and  Bottles  required— Weights  and 
Measures — Home-made  Apparatus  and  Appliances — 
Notes  on  some  Developing  Formulae — Photographic 
Poisons  and  their  Antidotes — Storing  of  Plates  and 
Films.  (Second  Edition.  Sixth  Thousand.) 

No.  3.  Lantern  Slides:  Their  Production  and 
Use. — By  J.  Pike.  With  a  Preface  by  J.  Pattison  Gib¬ 
son.  Contents:  Introductory — A  Consideration  of 
Negatives — Printing  by  Contact — Printing  by  Reduction 
— Printing  by  the  Carbon  Process — Clouds — Exposure 
and  Development :  Formulae — Toning  and  Intensifica¬ 
tion — Mounting  and  Finishing— Conclusion.  (Second 
Edition.) 

No.  4.  Developers:  Their  Use  and  Abuse. — By 
Richard  Penlake  Contents:  Theory  of  Development — 
Treatment  of  the  Plate — Pyro-Ammonia — Pyro-Soda — 
Pyro-Potash — Hydroquinone — Ferrous  Oxalate — Amidol 
— Eikonogen — Metol — Glycin  —  Rodinal  —  Failures  and 
How  to  Avoid  them — Various  Formulae — Weights  and 
Measures  —  Prices  of  Chemicals.  (Second  Edition. 
Sixth  Thousand  ) 

No.  5.  The  Camera  and  its  Appurtenances. — By 
H.J.  L.  J.  MassC.  Principal  Contents:  Cameras — 
Changing  Bags,  etc. — Cycling  and  Photography — Dark 
Slides —  Diaphragms  —  Exposure  Tables  —  Focussing, 
Aids  to — Hand  Cameras — Lenses,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  6.  The  ABC  of  Retouching. — By  Andrew 
Young  With  examples  of  both  portrait  and  landscape 
retouching,  and  a  guide  to  the  anatomy  of  expression. 
Principal  Contents  :  Character  of  the  Sun-drawn  Image — 
Methods  of  Correction — Preliminary  Examination  of  the 
Film — Removal  of  Accidental  Flaws — How  to  Apply  the 
Work — Retouching  the  Head  and  Bust — Facial  Anato¬ 
my — Landscape — Retouching  the  Print. 

No.  7.  Photography  and  Architecture:  How 

EACH  LENDS  INTEREST  TO  THE  OTHER. — By  E.  MaC- 
dowel  Cosgrave,  M.D.  With  43  illustrations  from  the 
author’s  photographs.  Deals  with  Cathedrals — Epochs 
in  Architecture — Early  Stone  Monuments — Camera  to 
use — Lenses,  etc. 

No.  8.  Indoor  Photography,  and  Flash-light 
Studies  of  Child  Subjects. — By  Bertha  M.  Lothrop. 
With  over  20  half-tone  Illustrations.  Contents  :  Work 
not  dependent  on  Weather — Children,  Fascinating  Sub¬ 
jects — Simple  Accessories — Daylight  v.  Flashlight. 

No.  9.  The  Elements  of  Stereoscopic  Photo¬ 
graphy. — By  C.  F.  Seymour  Rothwell,  F.C.S.  Principal 
Contents  :  Advantages — Principles  Simply  Explained — 
The  Twin-Lens  Camera — Size  of  Plate — Stereoscopic 
Hand  Cameras — Selection  of  Lenses — Separation  of 
Lenses — Exposure  Shutters — Selection  of  Subjects,  etc. 

No.  10.  The  ‘X’  Rays. — By  Arthur  Thornton,  M. A. 
With  25  half-tone  and  other  illustrations.  Contents : 
Sound — Longitudinal  Vibrations  —  Ether  Vibrations — 
Hertz  Electrical  Vibrations  —  Light  —  EleCtrical  Dis¬ 
charges  through  Gases — Discovery  of  X  Rays — Fluor¬ 
escent  EffeCts — Photographic  Methods — Radiographs — 
Uses  of  Radiography — The  Nature  of  X  Rays. 

No.  11.  The  Camera  and  the  Pen. — By  T.  C.  Hep- 
worth,  F.C.S.  Illustrated.  Contents:  Introductory — 
The  Pioneer  Process — Hints  about  Apparatus — Instan¬ 
taneous  Pictures — The  Development  of  Hand-Camera 
Pictures — The  Bleaching-Out  Process — The  Half-Tone 
Process — The  Half-Tone  Process  (continued) — Adding 
“Tint”  to  Line  Blocks — A  New  Use  for  the  Optical 
Lantern — Concluding  Remarks. 

No.  12.  Photography  as  a  Hobby. — By  Matthew 
Surface.  With  16  half-tone  illustrations.  Contents : 
Introductory,  on  Hobbies  in  general,  and  one  in  par¬ 
ticular — Out  with  the  Camera — Occupations  at  Home — 
The  Connection  of  Photography  with  other  Hobbies. 

No.  13.  Bromide  Enlargements  and  How  to 
Make  them. — By  J.  Pike.  Illustrated.  Principal  Con¬ 
tents:  The  Principles  of  Enlarging — Where  to  Enlarge 
— The  Arrangement  of  Apparatus  —  The  Lens  — The 
Negative — Methods —  Apparatus  —  The  Lantern  —  The 
Screen — The  Light — Reflectors — Skies  and  Sky  Print¬ 
ing — Operations,  etc. 

In  Active  Preparation. 

No.  14.  Photography  and  Cycling. — By  James 
Stein.  With  many  illustrations. 

Many  others  to  follow. 
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TREES  AS  SUBJECTS 
FOR 

PICTORIAL  STUDY. 

By  Matthew  Surface. 


HEN  I  first 
began  to 
photograph 
trees  and 
woodland 
scenery,  I  had 
no  idea  that 
I  should  be 
so  much  fas¬ 
cinated  by 
subjects  of 
that  nature  as 
to  make  them 
on e  o f  my 
most  absorb¬ 
ing  studies. 
But  as  a  child 
in  a  meadow 
is  drawn  from 
one  pretty 
flower  to  an- 
o  ther,  and 
seeks  to  add 
them  all  to  the  gathered  bunch,  so 
have  I  been  led  from  one  scene  to  an¬ 
other,  from  straggling  copses  and 
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young  plantations  to  denser  woods  and 
far-reaching  forests,  from  trim  saplings 
of  birch  and  hazel  to  majestic  oaks, 
stately  elms,  and  gracefully  outlined 
beeches,  finding  in  each,  collectively  or 
individually,  at  every  woodland  visit, 
renewed  pleasure  and  fresh  features  of 
beauty  for  pictorial  investigation. 

Trees  are  particularly  adapted  for 
study  by  the  photographer,  piCtorially 
inclined  ;  from  their  outlines,  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  light  and  shade  to  which 
they  give  rise,  the  art  of  composition 
in  landscape  can  be  more  readily 
learned  than  by  the  examination  of  any 
other  objeCts.  Their  infinite  variation 
in  shape  affords  endless  scope  for 
training  one’s  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  the  most  beautiful ;  while,  when 
viewed  in  the  mass,  their  prevailing 
similarity  prevents  the  eye  from  becom¬ 
ing  distradted  by  too  much  variety,  and 
from  failing  consequently  to  concentrate 
upon  a  part  thereof  for  the  specific 
purpose  in  hand.  It  is  important  also 
that  the  landscape  photographer  should 
have  his  material  near  at  hand,  and 
trees  and  groups  of  trees  are  fortunately 
such  familiar  objeCts,  that  even  those 
living  in  large  towns  can  usually  find 
some  suitably  wooded  spot  not  very  far 
away  from  their  homes. 

Supposing  then,  that  the  novice  has 
explored  the  neighbourhood  and  found 
a  few  single  trees  or  a  small  copse,  he 
has  all  that  is  necessary  for  much 
profitable  study.  A  huge  forest  is  no 
better  unless  it  affords  trees  of  greater 


contrast  in  size  and  shape,  for  dense 
dark  masses  of  trees  are  not  at  all 
desirable.  Of  greater  value  than  the 
flat  regular  clump  or  grove,  is  the 
irregular  wood  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  or 
one  sufficiently  extensive  to  contain  a 
glade  presenting  a  larger  opening  to  the 
skies  than  the  average  spaces  between 
individual  trees  permit,  and  thus 
giving  rise  to  pleasant  effects  of 
chiaroscuro,  or  light  and  shade. 
However,  if  your  circumstances  limit 
you  to  a  lew  single  and  separate  trees, 
you  need  not  repine,  but  set  to  work 
at  once;  for  there  is  plenty  to  be 


lesson  is  one  of  light  and  shade.  Visit 
the  tree  at  different  times  of  the  day 
and  notice  whether  it  is  seen  to  best 
advantage  at  morning,  noon,  or  evening. 
Selecting  a  sunny  day  for  the  task, 
trike  three  photographs,  one  at  each  of 
the  times  specified,  and  compare  them 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  eye  is 
confirmed  by  the  prints.  After  these 
broad  effedts  have  been  tried  one  may 
now  consider  minor  contrasts,  and  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  the  tree 
looks  best  of  all  at  early  morn  or  late 
afternoon,  when  it  casts  a  long  shadow. 


done  even  with  limited  material. 

First  deal  with  any  single  tree — no 
matter  what  species.  Examine  it  from 
different  points  of  view,  and  having 
taken  up  that  position  from  which  it 
seems  to  possess  the  most  graceful 
appearance,  expose  a  plate,  and  having 
prepared  a  print  therefrom,  compare 
carefully  with  the  original.  Observe 
in  Nature  the  lightest  parts  anil  the 
darkest,  and  note  whether  your  trans¬ 
script  is  a  reasonably  true  one.  If 
improvement  seems  possible,  then 
make  a  new  exposure.  The  second 
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The  third  lesson  should  take  place  at 
a  time  when  the  sky  is  partially 
overcast  with  light  fleecy  clouds  which 
obscure  diredt  sunlight.  Thischaradter 
of  lighting  produces  gentle  contrasts, 
and  fine  modelling,  probably  yielding 
with  many  subjects  effedts  superior 
even  to  those  of  early  or  late  full 
sunlight  views. 

This  study  of  a  single  tree  may  now 
be  followed  by  that  of  a  group,  or  a 
greater  gathering  if  available.  But  do 
not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  the 
whole  of  the  trees  must  necessarily  be 
included.  A  view  that  has  some 
prominent  tree  for  its  principal  feature 
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in  the  foreground,  backed  up  by  others 
at  suitable  distances  without  including 
the  topmost  branches,  is  often  far 
more  pleasing  than  a  comprehensive 
panoramic  outlook.  The  simple  picture 
given  on  opposite  page  representsa  kind 
of  view  where  the  photographer  is  likely 
to  be  more  successful  than  in  attempting 
to  include  a  larger  field. 

For  examining  subjects  of  this  nature 
a  simple  view  finder,  consisting  of  a 
slit  in  a  piece  of  cardboard,  will  be 
found  of  much  assistance.  In  a  piece 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  postal 
card,  a  long  narrow  slit  should  be  cut 
about  two  inches  by  three  quarters  of 
an  inch.  Now  by  closing  one  eye  and 
holding  the  slit  to  the  other  at  varying 
distances,  you  can  include  a  view  of 
wide  or  narrow  angle  and  seleCt  that 
range  best  adapted  for  the  landscape. 
The  slit  may,  of  course,  be  employed 
upright  or  oblong,  and  an  elongated 
shape  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in 
quite  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  cases,  to 
be  far  more  suitable  than  a  squarer 
or  one  more  nearly  approaching  the 
aCtual  shape  of  the  focussing  screen. 
Hundreds  of  photographs  are  spoilt  by 
being  mechanically  fixed  to  a  shape 
which  does  not  suit  them.  Having 
selected  the  particular  composition, 
you  must  not  forget  to  trim  the  ultimate 
print  to  the  same  shape. 

In  this  connexion  the  value  of  a 
combination  lens  will  be  appreciated, 
and  no  photographer  who  aims  at 
pictorial  results  ought  to  be  without 
one.  I  have  an  excellent  combination 
lens  by  W.  Butcher  &  Son,  which, 
by  merely  screwing  off  one  glass  and 
putting  on  another,  can  be  made  to 
include  a  larger  or  smaller  field  of  view 
as  consideration  of  composition  may 
require. 

This  lens  takes  up  no  more  room 
than  one  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and 
after  a  year’s  experience  in  use,  I 
am  led  to  wonder  why  I  voluntarily 
submitted  for  so  long  a  time  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  employing  a  lens  of  only  one  focal 
length. 

I  have  written  enough,  I  hope,  to 
encourage  photographers  to  experiment 
with  trees  as  pictorial  studies.  On 
some  future  occasion  I  may  find  an 
opportunity  of  entering  further  into 
the  subject. 


OUR  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


ERE  we 
have  an¬ 
other  pic¬ 
ture  which 
is  well  “on 
the  line” 
of  Our 
Nati  on  a  1 
Gallery  — 
it  being 
a  repro¬ 
duction 
from  the 
photo¬ 
graph  en¬ 
titled  “Harvesting,”  by  that  clever 
landscape  genre  photographer,  C. 
Reid,  Wishaw.  It  is  a  truly  pastoral 
picture  which  brings  with  it  a  sense 
of  pleasure  by  its  mere  rusticity 
and  peace.  Here  is  rendered  the 
bright  light  of  the  setting  Autumn  sun 
which  glints  upon  the  workers  and 
throws  those  long  shadows  which 
cannot  help  being  pictorial.  Notice 
also  how  carefully  the  artist  has 
gradated  the  sky.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary,  to  suit  this  subjeCt,  that  the 
heavens  should  be  of  that  bright  azure 
tint  fading  into  pale  opal  on  the  horizon 
which  is  so  noticeable  when  the  sun  is 
westering  on  an  Autumn  day.  Clouds 
would  have  been  utterly  out  of  place, 
but  this  gentle  sunning  down  has  given 
exaCIly  what  was  required.  The 
atmospheric  effitCV  obtained  is  also 
worthy  of  note,  and  it  will  be  seen  how 
beautifully  the  tone  values  have  been 
attended  to,  and  how  the  artistic 
fuzziness  of  the  distance  brings  out 
with  startling  distinctness  the  excel¬ 
lently  lighted  figures  which,  by  the  way, 
are  all  attending  to  their  business,  and 
not  apparently  posed  for  their  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  whole  of  the  material 
which  this  artist  had  at  hand  was 
commonplace.  There  is  nothing  very 
pictorial  in  the  background,  the  reapers 
themselves  have  no  special  claim  to 
attention  in  a  similar  direction,  while 
an  aCtual  machine  is  introduced,  and 
yet  this  excellent  arrangement  of 
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lighting  and  general  balance  turns 
these  somewhat  commonplace  people 
amid  their  somewhat  commonplace 
surroundings  into  a  really  excellent 
composition. 


STEREOSCOPIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  AN 
ORDINARY  CAMERA. 

J.  H.  B. 


T  E  R  EO- 
SCOP- 
I  C  p  i  c  - 
t  u  r  e  s 
may  be 
take  n 
with  an 
oridnar  y 
camera 
h  a  v i ng 
one  lens, 

by  using  the  following  simple  con¬ 
trivance. 

A  board,  say  eighteen  inches  long 
by  ten  inches  wide  and  half-inch  thick, 
having  a  slot  through  it  about  two 
inches  from  one  side,  extending  about 
three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  board, 
in  which  the  camera  screw  will  slide 
easily,  is  attached  to  the  tripod  by  a 
screw  bolt  so  that  the  slot  is  clear  of 
the  tripod  head,  to  effedt  which  the 
bolt  passing  through  the  board  and  the 
centre  of  the  tripod  head  is  within  two 
inches  or  so  ot  the  side  of  the  board 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  slot  is. 

This  latter  side  being  towards  the 
operator,  a  wooden  ledge,  say  quarter- 
inch  thick,  is  placed  across  the  board 
near  the  right-hand  end,  against  which 
the  right  side  of  the  camera  may  rest, 
the  camera  screw  being  in  the  slot. 
This  ledge  may  either  be  a  fixture  at 
right  angles  to  the  slot  or  it  may  be 
pivoted  on  a  clamping  screw,  the  latter 
plan  being  most  convenient. 

For  taking  a  stereoscopic  view  the 
camera  is  placed  on  the  board  with  its 
screw  in  the  slot,  which  is  towards  the 
operator,  and  is  focussed  and  adjusted 
for  the  right-hand  pidfure  so  that  it 
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rests  against  the  ledge  on  the  right. 
If  the  ledge  is  pivoted  it  must  be 
brought  to  lie  against  the  right  side  of 
the  camera  and  then  tightened  ;  if  the 
ledge  is  fixed  the  board  must  be  turned 
on  the  screw  which  holds  it  to  the 
tripod  head,  so  as  to  bring  the  side  of 
the  camera  against  it,  while  the  lens  is 
pointed  to  the  objedf.  The  position 
in  the  scene  to  be  photographed  of  a 
mark  made  in  the  centre  of  the  ground 
glass  is  noted,  and  the  camera  then 
slid  towards  the  left,  the  required 
distance  of  separation,  and  the  mark 
on  the  focussing  screen  made  to  occupy 
the  same  position  in  the  view  as  in  the 
first  instance  ;  the  camera  screw  is  then 
tightened  and  the  first  exposure  made. 
The  screw  being  again  loosened,  the 
camera  is  slid  up  against  the  ledgeon  the 
right,  thus  being  brought  into  the  same 


A  A,  board.  S  S,  slot.  L,  ledge.  Ci,  camera  for 
first  exposure.  C2,  camera  for  second  exposure. 
T,  tripod  head.  H,  thumbscrew. 


position  as  it  was  in  when  first  adjusted. 
The  screw  being  tightened  a  second 
plate  is  inserted,  and  the  exposure  made. 

This  plan  admits  of  great  latitude  in 
the  distance  apart  of  the  two  views, 
and  a  greater  separation  than  that  of 
the  natural  distance  between  our  eyes, 
may  sometimes  be  of  advantage  in 
cases  where  none  of  the  objedts  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  views  are  very  near,  the 
exaggerated  relief  thus  given,  rather 
enhancing  the  stereoscopic  relief. 


Two  Royal  Palaces. — It  appears  that  the 
old  Royal  Palace  at  Kew  is  to  be  opened  as  a 
public  museum,  and  the  State  Rooms  at 
Kensington  Palace,  with  Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  famous  banqueting  room,  are  also  to 
be  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Four  of  our  kings 
and  queens  have  died  at  Kensington,  and  Her 
Majesty  herself  was  born  there.  The  historic 
interests  of  these  buildings  are  not  likely  to  be 
lost  sight  of  by  photographers. 


THE  CHOICE  OF 
A  LENS. 


UCH  de¬ 
pends  upon 
the  work 
to  be  done 
when  the 
choice  of  a 
Lens  is  in 
question. 

If  the 
purchaser 
proposes  to  employ  it  for  landscapes 
of  every  kind,  for  interiors  great  and 
small,  for  buildings,  and  also  for  por¬ 
traits,  then  he  will  be  most  suitably 
supplied  with  a  rapid  rectilinear,  be¬ 
cause,  it  will  cover  everything  equally 
well  without  any  tendency  to  curva¬ 
ture  in  the  lines  which  fall  towards 
the  edge  of  the  plate.  This  is  essential 
in  architectural  subjects  and  interiors. 

For  landscapes  and  portraits  only, 
a  single  achromatic  lens  is  preferable, 
because  it  has  the  desirable  qualities 
of  diffusion  of  focus,  and  by  virtue  of 
its  fewer  reflecting  surfaces,  allows  a 
greater  transmission  of  light.  The 
light  through  it  falls  more  evenly  upon 
the  subjeCt,  and  it  produces  a  better 
defined  picture  than  the  double  com¬ 
bination.  The  spectacle  lens,  consisting 
of  a  single  glass  is  even  cheaper  and 
just  as  effective,  if  the  trifling  difficulty 
of  focussing  is  mastered.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  the  term  achromatic 
means,  corrected  for  achromatism,  that 
is  to  say,  by  an  additional  glass  the 
visual  and  chemical  foci  of  the  lens 
are  combined.  In  the  spectacle  lens, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  absolutely 
a  single  glass  only,  not  two  cemented 
together,  and  as  the  chemical  focus  is 
shorter  than  the  visual  focus,  after 
adjusting  the  focus  in  the  ordinary 
way,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  lens  a 
trifle  nearer  the  plate  before  exposing. 
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The  right  amount  of  adjustment  is 
soon  arrived  at  in  practice.  The 
writer  has  used  a  simple  speCtaele  lens 
for  nearly  all  his  work  for  more  than 
two  years. 

The  single,  or  even  speCtaele  lens, 
is  also  better  for  portraiture  on  account 
of  the  depth  of  focus  and  sharp  illumin¬ 
ation  already  alluded  to.  The  sharp¬ 
ness  is  not  so  sharp,  nor  the  out-of- 
focusness  so  out  of  focus  as  in  other 
forms  of  lenses. 

The  distortion  present  in  all  single 
lenses  is  not  appreciable  unless  straight 
lines  are  situated  at  the  margins,  which 
can  of  course  be  avoided. 

The  length  of  focus  or  the  angle 
of  a  lens  is  an  important  point  to  be 
considered  ;  the  larger  the  focus,  the 
narrower  the  angle.  There  is  far  too 
great  a  tendency  at  present  to  use 
lenses  of  a  great  angle  in  landscape. 
For  a  half-plate  camera,  the  lens 
should  be  of  about  ten  inches  focus 
for  all-round  work.  If  for  landscape 
and  portraiture  only,  then  fourteen 
inches  or  more  would  not  be  too  long. 
In  a  quarter-plate  camera,  about  seven 
inches  focus  for  general  work,  and  ten 
for  portrait  and  landscape  would  be 
suitable. 

PiCture-making  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  with  lenses  of  shorter  focus 
than  the  above.  Shorter  focus  lenses 
would  include  such  a  wide  angle  that 
all  objeCts  would  become  dwarfed ;  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  confine 
operations  to  the  small  field  necessary 
for  a  good  composition. 

The  lens  is  an  important  item 
among  the  photographer’s  appaiatus, 
and  unless  he  has  some  knowledge  of 
the  different  forms  of  lenses  and  the 
kind  of  results  they  give,  he  is  unlikely 
to  achieve  what  he  aims  at.  This 
does  not  mean  that  a  man  need  go 
deeply  into  the  study  of  optics.  The 
writer  has  found  Hodges’  book  on 
“Photographic  Lenses,"  issued  by  the 
publishers  of  The  Junior  Photographer, 
simple  and  instructive. 

5.  F. 


Economical  Washing.  —  Where  running 
water  is  not  convenient,  a  good  method  is  to 
wash  in  a  toilet  basin  with  a  dinner  plate  laid 
upside  down  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  prints 
will  not  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Prints 
can  be  freed  from  hypo  with  a  third  the  water 
and  time. 
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STEP  BY  STEP. 

Matthew  Surface. 

• 

The  exadl  pradlical  details  of  procedure  and  manipu¬ 
lation  necessary  in  elementary  photographic  processes 
of  development,  printing,  etc.  Intended  for  novices 
who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  friend  to  guide  them. 

NO.  8.  Lantern  Slide  Making. 
There  are  two  ways  by  which 
lantern  slides  may  be  made,  the 
direcft  method,  and  by  reduction  with 
a  camera.  The  uniform  size  of  all  lan¬ 
tern  slides  is  3J  x  3J,  so  that  in  the 
case  of  the  direO  method  whatever 
portion  of  the  negative  is  larger  than 
the  slide  has  to  be  sacrificed.  In  the 
case  of  quarter  plate,  which  is  an  inch 


larger  than  the  lantern  slide  in  one 
direction  only,  this  is  not  a  serious 
matter,  but  when  it  comes  to  half  plate 
or  larger  sizes,  the  sacrifice  of  so  large 
a  portion  is  often  a  serious  loss,  and 
frequently  makes  it  quite  impossible 
to  utilize  the  negative  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  often  happens  that  by 
judiciously  selecting  a  small  portion 
from  a  larger  negative,  very  charming 
little  pictures  can  be  made. 

For  the  reduction  process  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  fixed  in  a  specially  prepared 
camera,  which  can  be  bought  to  fit  the 
particular  size  of  negatives  which  the 
photographer  wishes  to  reduce.  These 
cameras  are  remarkably  cheap,  and  no 
one  who  wishes  to  make  slides  need 


Waterfall  Competition.  Prize  Pifture. 

H.  Barker.  Lumb  Falls.  Hebden  Bridge. 


be  without  one.  We  take  first  the 
direcft  method.  Having  bought  a  box 
or  two  of  lantern  plates,  and  selected 
those  negatives  from  which  you  wish 
to  work,  go  into  the  dark-room,  place 
one  of  the  negatives  in  a  printing 
frame,  preferably  with  a  piece  of 
strong  glass  in  front,  to  prevent  risk 
of  breakage,  and  then  laying  the  lan¬ 
tern  plate  film  side  to  the  negative, 
adjust  it  to  the  right  position.  Care¬ 
fully  clamp  up  the  printing  frame, 
and  you  are  now  ready  to  expose. 
Give  it  ten  seconds  at  one  foot  from 
an  ordinary  gas  flame.  If  the  result 
on  developing  is  found  to  be 
insufficiently 
exposed,  then 
for  the  next 
plate  increase 
the  exposure 
by  a  second  or 
two  until  you 
hit  the  time 
exacftly.  Now 
for  the  devel¬ 
oper.  The  most 
simple  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  hy- 
droquinone,  and 
it  gives  such 
good  results 
that  most  peo¬ 
ple  never  use 
any  other. 
Make  up  the 
following  two 
solutions  : 


A 

Hydroquinone. .  .  . 80  grs. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  15  ,, 

Sulphite  of  soda .  1  oz. 

Water  to  .  20  ,, 

B 

Sodium  hydrate .  30  grs. 

Water  to .  20  ozs. 


For  use  mix  equal  parts  of  each.  No 
clearing  solution  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  hydroquinone.  The  plate  is 
sufficiently  developed  when  on  holding 
it  up  to  the  canary  light  the  image 
appears  the  least  bit  darker  than  it  is 
ultimately  desired  to  be.  Now  place 
in  the  fixing  solution  consisting  of 
hypo.  5  ozs.,  and  water  20  ozs.  The 
plates  fix  rapidly,  and  as  soon  as 
finished  they  must  be  washed  in 
running  water  for  about  half-an-hour, 
or  frequently  changed  water  for  about 
two  hours.  Be  careful  to  avoid  bubbles 


in  development.  If  any  appear,  touch 
them  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  or  re¬ 
move  gently  with  the  tip  of  the  finger. 

In  the  case  of  making  lantern  slides 
by  reduction,  development  is,  of  course, 
exadtly  the  same,  but  exposure  is  very 
much  longer.  In  most  of  the  redu¬ 
cing  cameras  sold,  the  focus  is  fixed, 
and  the  stop  employed  is  // 16,  so  that 
one  may  give  fairly  approximately  the 
correct  exposure  for  negatives  in  the 
camera  exposed  to  a  bright  light.  The 
time  necessary  will  be  found  to  be 
about  ten  seconds,  or  from  that  to 
twenty.  Of  course  the  lantern  plate  is 
put  into  position  in  the  dark-room,  and 
and  the  camera  closed  up  and  taken 
out  carefully  to  some  window.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  carrying  the  camera 
not  to  jerk  the  negative  out  of  position, 
or  a  double  image  may  be  produced. 
The  negative  must  be  placed  in  the 
camera  with  the  film  side  inward,  the 
lantern  plate,  ol  course,  with  the  film 
side  towards  the  negative. 

Lantern  slide  making  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  simplest  operations  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  interesting.  Lantern  slides 
are  finished  by  placing  a  square  piece 
of  thin  clean  glass  upon  the  film  side 
of  the  lantern  slide,  and  binding  the 
edges  together  with  gummed  paper. 
In  order  to  obtain  an  even  outline  on 
the  screen,  it  is  customary  to  place 
between  these  two  glasses  what  is 
termed  a  mask,  which  is  a  suitable 
shape  cut  out  in  black  paper.  Both 
lantern  masks  and  strips  of  paper  for 
binding  are  sold  by  all  dealers. 

( This  series,  of  papers  is  now  concluded.) 


England  is  not  a  country  of  granite  and 
marble,  but  of  chalk,  marl  and  clay.  The  old 
Plutonic  gods  do  not  assert  themselves  ;  they 
are  buried  and  turned  to  dust,  and  the  more 
modern  humanistic  divinites  bear  sway.  The 
land  ’s  a  green  cemetery  of  extindt  rude 

forces . And  this  is  the  key  to 

nature  in  England  :  ’  tis  granite  grown  ripe  and 
mellow,  and  issuing  in  grass  and  verdure  ;  ’tis 
aboriginal  force  and  fecundity  become  docile 
and  equable,  and  mounting  toward  higher 
forms, — the  harsh,  bitter  rind  of  the  earth 

grown  sweet  and  edible . It 

seems  a  comparatively  short  and  easy  step 
from  nature  to  the  canvas  or  to  the  poem  in 
this  cosy  land.  Nothing  need  be  added  ; 
the  idealization  has  already  taken  place.” — 
John  Burroughs. 


LEAVES  FROM  THE 
DIARY  OF 
A  PHILOSOPHICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


U  G  U  S  T  5. 
Three  days 
have  passed 
since  train, 
boat,  and 
coach,  brought 
us  to  this  de¬ 
lightful  spot, 
and  not  a  single 
plate  -have  I 
exposed.  The 
first  day  after 
our  arrival  was 
given  up  to  ex¬ 
ploration  and 
to  a  general 
survey  of  the 
district :  on  the 
second  we  carried  out  Martin’s  idea  of 
visiting  again  the  particular  places 
where  good  pictures  seemed  likely  to 
be  obtained,  making  memoranda  in  a 
note  book  as  to  points  of  view  and  likely 
times  of  day  for  suitable  light.  The 
third  day,  when  adlual  photographic 
operations  were  to  commence,  opened 
with  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain,  which 
persisted  until  late  in  the  evening,  till 
dusk  in  fadt,  and  then  after  a  snap  of 
afterglow,  lasting  but  a  few  minutes, 
daylight  disappeared,  though  the  rain 
had  ceased.  No  one  would  believe  the 
restraint  I  have  put  upon  myself. 
Within  a  stone’s  throw  of  this  cottage, 
which  is  just  without  the  confines  of 
Grasmere  village,  there  are  a  dozen 
views  I  have  burned  to  secure.  But 
for  the  respedt  I  hold  for  Martin’s 
judgment,  these  would  have  been  taken 
before  breakfast  the  morning  after  our 
arrival.  As  he  has  been  so  kind  as 
to  join  in  this  tour  and  to  give  me  all 
the  help  in  his  power,  it  is  only  right 
and  reasonable  to  leave  the  reins  in  his 
hands,  so  for  the  time  being  I  follow 
his  counsel.  It  is  good  to  be  here. 
The  magnificent  hills,  the  placid  lakes, 
the  dark  grey  weather-worn  rocks,  and 
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the  deliciously  sweet  atmosphere  are, 
with  other  attractions,  severally  and 
collectively  inspiring.  I  never  read  a 
poem  before,  save  at  school,  and  then 
with  distaste  ;  but  to-day  I  positively 
enjoyed  several  pages  of  Wordsworth’s 
Prelude,  sitting  near  a  window  from 
which  a  pleasant  vista  of  trees,  and 
rocks,  and  distant  blue  hills  was  visible. 
Like  Wordsworth  I  have  just  escaped 
from  the  turmoil  of  a  town,  and  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  joy  he  felt  in  lettinga  cloud 
or  a  drifting  stick  in  the  river  determine 
the  spot  where  he  should  take  up  his 
abode.  How  detestable  such  a  man 


August  6.  To  day  we  have  actually 
done  something.  As  1  write  in  this 
diary  there  are  no  less  than  seven 
negatives  before  me,  leaning  against 
the  window  sill  to  dr)'.  We  were  up 
mighty  early,  and  worked  away  for 
two  or  three  hours  before  the  sun 
blazed  too  strongly.  After  an  early 
dinner  we  slept  awhile,  and  then  as 
the  shadows  lengthened,  set  out  again 
with  cameras.  At  first,  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  scenery  distraCted  me 
and  I  could  fix  upon  nothing,  but 
Martin,  who  is  nothing  if  not  cool  and 
collected,  brought  me  down  from  my 


must  have  found  the  grasp  of  cut-and- 
dried  things,  and  what  pleasure  in 
throwing  them  aside  for  a  life  of 
freedom  in  the  natural  world  of  this 
beautiful  country.  A  passing  thought 
tells  me  that  in  less  than  two  weeks’ 
time  1  must  return  to  the  trials  of 
hum-drum  business  life,  but  I  scarcely 
heed  its  voice.  Between  now  and  then 
ten  days  must  elapse,  and  for  a  time 
at  least,  to  quote  our  poet — 

“No  joyless  forms  shall  regulate 
Our  living  calendar." 


General  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

W.  Baldwin.  “  Widow  and  Fatherless.”  Foulridge. 


wild  flights  by  suggesting  the  selection 
of  a  little  bit  of  tree  and  rock,  with 
just  the  least  strip  of  the  lake  in  the 
distance,  and  beyond  the  everlasting 
hills.  Then  the  fever  left  me,  and  I 
made  three  exposures  upon  practically 
the  same  subject  from  slightly  different 
points  of  view.  It  was  quite  a  revelation 
to  watch  Martin.  He  thought  nothing 
of  occupying  half  an  hour  of  more  in 
choosing  the  exact,  position  for  his 
camera.  “The  procedure  in  making 
a  picture,  Maybury,”  he  repeated 
more  than  once,  “  is  a  simple  one,  you 
select,  and  again  select,  and  yet  again 
seleCt.  A  yard  to  right  or  left,  a  few 
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inches  in  the  height  of  your  tripod, 
may  bring  about  a  world  of  difference, 
and  make  or  mar  your  work.”  Selec¬ 
tion  became  our  watchword  ;  we  looked 
at  the  ground  glass,  moved  this  way 
and  that,  and  examined  the  image 
again,  until  the  particular  aspedt  was 
the  best  which  could  be  chosen  in 
the  light  of  our  judgment.  He  gave 
his  opinion  on  some  of  my  chosen 
views,  but  in  others  he  left  me  alone, 
for  “after  all,”  said  he,  “you  must 
form  your  own  taste,  and  not  be  entirely 

©u r  pri3C6. 

General  Competition.  —  The  prize  is 
awarded  to  Wm.  Baldwin,  i,  Skipton  Road, 
Foulridge,  near  Colne;  and  certificates  to 
Mrs.  Barton,  The  Grove,  Wishaw,  near 
Birmingham;  J.  Duckworth,  9,  Brougham 
Street,  Preston;  Mrs.  L.  Cheesman,  8,  Queen 
Street,  Salisbury,  Wilts  ;  H  B.  Bradley, 
143,  Ashton  New  Road,  Beswick,  Manchester; 
Wm,  Shepherd,  67,  Duff  Street,  Macduff, 
N.B.,  and  Miss  Alice  C.  Bell,  44,  Waterloo 
Road,  Dublin.  This  competition,  although 
well  supported,  has  not  produced  anything 
really  very  fine,  and  the  prize  photograph 
itself,  although  commendable,  might  perhaps 
not  have  gained  so  high  a  place  had  the  con¬ 
test  occurred  some  other  time.  It  is  singular 
how  the  quality  of  photographs  in  the 
.general competitionsfludluates.  Somemonthsa 
plethora  of  brilliant  work  is  submitted,  while  at 
other  times  an  all-round  mediocrity  is  the 
most  noticeable  feature.  This  "fairness”  is 
is  much  in  evidence  in  the  present  instance. 
Turning  to  the  prize  winning  picture,  we  con¬ 
sider  that  it  is  a  very  decent  specimen  of 
possible  photographic  genre  work ,  and  although 
it  is  not  really  fine,  a  very  little  more  trouble 
would  have  made  it  so.  Nothing  could  be 
better  than  the  light  effect  upon  the  sick  child, 
while  the  shadows  have  just  sufficient  detail  in 
them  to  be  pidtorial,  and  not  clogging  to  the 
rest  of  the  composition.  Somehow  or  other 
we  do  not  care  for  the  pose  of  the  mother. 
Her  back  is  unpleasantly  rounded,  and  it  is 
very  unfortunate  that  the  brush  which  is 
leaned  up  against  the  wall  behind  the  bed  comes 
almost  diredtly  over  her  head.  With  all  these 
faults,  however,  Mr.  Baldwin  has  turned  out 
something  which  is  certainly  most  praise¬ 
worthy,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  awarding 
him  premier  position.  The  interior  by  Mrs. 
-Cheesman  is  a  technically  perfedt  photograph, 
and  as  such  we  have  given  it  a  place  of  honour. 
It  must  be  distindlly  understood  that  there 
are  times  when  all-round  sharpness  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  this  is  an  instance 
where  such  sharpness  was  required.  The 
lighting  is  nice  also,  and  the  room  composes 
fairly  well.  "The  Kite  Flyers,”  by  J.  Duck¬ 
worth,  have  not  very  much  claim  to  technical 
■excellence,  being  only  just  passable  in  this 
respedt.  The  subjedt  was  a  difficult  one  to 
take,  however,  and  for  this  reason  we  have 
•  awarded  the  sender  a  certificate.  The  kite  is 


led.”  Well,  I  seem  to  have  got  into 
the  spirit  of  the  work,  and  certainly 
photography  holds  more  allurements 
for  me  than  ever  it  did. 

August  7.  Another  first-rate  day, 
light,  fleecy  clouds  passing  constantly, 
throwing  beautiful  shadows,  and  a 
breeze  just  strong  enough  to  add 
excitement  to  the  chase,  and  causing 
the  moments  of  exposure  to  be  care¬ 
fully  chosen.  I  shall  have  some 
piiftures  fit  to  show  to  Millie  when  I 
return. 


no  fake,  it  is  real,  and  is  contained  on  the  same 
half  plate  as  the  boys,  but  for  our  purpose  we 
cut  the  print  in  two  in  order  to  make  an 
artistic  corner  piece  of  the  wholer  Among 
the  other  certificate  winners,  Mrs.  Barton 
comes  in  an  easy  first  with  her  nice  pidture  of 
a  little  boy  attired  somewhat  like  an  Alabama 
Coon,  and  grasping  a  black  pussy  cat  in  his 
arms  If  there  had  been  just  a  little  more 
definition  about  that  cat,  Mrs.  Barton  would 
have  taken  the  prize.  H.  B.  Bradley  shows 
us  cows  basking  in  the  river  on  a  hot  day. 
The  photograph  is  certainly  nice,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  suggestive  of  many  others  we  have 
seen,  and  has  not  the  ring  of  originality  about 
it.  Mr.  Shepherd's  print  of  a  couple  of  young 
men  setting  up  their  cameras  lays  all  its  claim 
to  merit  on  the  extreme  naturalness  of  the 
posing,  while  the  surroundings  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired,  having  been  nicely  subdued  by 
being  thrown  out  of  focus.  Miss  Bell's  interior 
is  charming  in  the  matter  of  light  and  shade, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  she  does  not 
use  a  more  artistic  printing  process  than 
P.O.P.  We  look  to  good  work  from  this  lady 
later  when  she  takes  up  either  platinotype  or 
carbon.  Among  the  other  noteworthy  contri¬ 
butions  in  this  competition,  we  find  one  from 
Tadpole,  a  pidture  of  a  little  boy  blacking  a  little 
girl’s  boots.  We  should  like  to  point  out  to  the 
artist  that  it  is  somewhat  unusual  to  black 
boots  in  the  back  garden,  especially  close  up 
to  laurel  bushes,  which  are  always  abomin¬ 
ations,  photographically  speaking.  If  Teloiv 
had  gone  nearer  to  her  sitter  instead  of  taking 
the  entire  view,  her  pidture  of  "Evening  by 
the  River”  would  have  been  more  satisfactory. 
The  lady  was  charmingly  posed,  and  prettily 
lighted,  but  the  trees  behind  her  have  caught 
the  sun  glints,  so  that  when  they  are  included 
a  spotty  and  muddy  effect  is  produced.  The 
print  by  S.  C.  I.  also  suffers  from  bad  lighting, 
at  a  little  distance  the  geologist  fades  into 
the  cliffs  behind  him,  or  at  all  events  some 
portions  of  him  do.  Now  if  S.  C.  I.  had  placed 
the  camera  perhaps  three  or  four  feet  more 
to  the  right,  this  flash-light-like  result  would 
not  have  accrued.  Judy  shows  us  a  fine  old 
fisherman  leaning  over  a  half-door,  but  some¬ 
how  or  other  his  face  does  not  come  out  as 
distinctly  as  it  should,  this  being  due  in  a  great 
measure  no  doubt  to  undecided  lighting,  and 
slight  over-exposure.  Judy  must  not  use  this 
sort  of  printing  paper  either.  Rego  had  a 
pretty  spot  at  his  disposal,  and  the  lad  would 


not  have  made  a  bad  model,  but  the  artist 
should  have  seen  that  he  was  doing  something 
other  than  staring  at  the  camera.  We  feel 
certain  that  this  is  worth  trying  again,  only 
next  time  let  the  lad  look  into  the  water,  or 
read  a  book.  C.  E.  S.  I.’s  “  Close  of  a  Winter’s 
Day”  suffers  in  the  first  place  from  its  hack¬ 
neyed  title.  We  have  seen  ‘‘The  Close  of  a 
Winter’s  Day”  in  every  exhibition  for  about 
a  dozen  years  now,  and  we  seem  to  want 
a  change.  With  regard  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  this  photograph,  it  is  very  good 
indeed,  but  the  sky  somehow  does  not  seem 
to  match,  and  we  feel  certain  that  a 
better  choice  could  be  made  in  this  respeCt. 
C.  E  S.  I  must  not  throw  away  this  foreground 
negative  because  we  have  condemned  it  in 
conjunction  with  its  hackneyed  title  and  its 
improper  clouds.  Something  can  be  made 
from  this  bunch  of  reeds  with  a  little  care. 
S.  A  T.  is  another  gentleman  who  is  on  the 
right  track,  but  does  not  quite  know  how  to 
steer  He  chooses  a  goou  subject,  but  the 
lighting  was  particularly  bad  at  the  time  he 
took  the  picture,  that  is,  it  was  too  bright  for 
this  style  of  work,  and  naturally  a  spotty  pro¬ 
duction  was  produced.  Trees  require  dullish 
days,  or  days  when  the  sun  shows  faintly 
through  a  misty  atmosphere.  Four-leaved- 
Shamrock  had  a  nice  girl  to  photograph  and 
possessed  at  the  same  time  considerable 
technical  ability.  She  made  a  terrible  mistake 
when  she  allowed  that  branch  to  stick  up  just 
off  the  cheek  of  her  model.  At  little  distance 
this  has  a  most  unpleasant  effeCt,  giving  one 
the  notion  of  something  growing  out  of  the 
damsel  which  would  be  better  removed.  The 
picture  of  a  couple  of  gossiping  milkmaids  by 
Bromide  suffers  from  chalkiness.  The  whole 
effect  is  most  soot-and-whitewashy,  due  we 
should  fancy,  to  over-development,  and  perhaps 
the  employment  of  hydroquinone  as  a  developer. 
The  posing  too  is  a  little  stiff,  and  the  doorway 
somewhat  hard  in  outline.  The  "Sheep”  by 
Kirgit  are  charmingly  lighted,  but  the  straight 
line  of  hedgerow  coming  across  the  picture 
is  far  from  pleasing,  and  as  the  sun  is 
many  miles  on  his  daily  round,  the  title 
‘‘The  Rosy  Morn  now  Lights  his  Eye”  is 
hardly  suitable.  Rambler  does  well  when  he 
goes  in  for  photography  of  trees.  His  print 
shows  good  composition,  but  he  has  stopped 
down  too  much  with  the  result  that  a  one- 
plane  effect  is  produced  How  much 
|  better  this  would  have  looked  had  the 
bushes  in  the  distance  been  more  out 
of  focus.  The  composition  of  Wan¬ 
dering  Willie’s  steam-ship  unload¬ 
ing  along  side  the  quay  is 
very  good,  and  had  the 
lighting  been  more 
striking,  and  had  he 
Y  printed  in  some  im- 
pressive  clouds,  he 
would  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  pic¬ 
ture.  A  little 
more  re¬ 
flection 
too  in  the 
water 
would 
bean 


provement,  whbmhmhb 
and  perhaps  a 
tiny  bit  pluck- 

iernegative  « 

would  have  given 
a  more  satisfying 
result.  The  locale  of 
‘‘The  Puritan  Maiden” 
by  Mrs.  Delves- 
Broughton  left  nothing 
to  be  desired  excepting  a 
backed  plate,  and  perhaps  a 
little  nicer  pose  for  the  hands  of 
the  sitter,  and  "A  Friendly  Chat” 
by  Ruby  is  fairly  good,  but  it  would 
have  been  better  had  the  ladies  not  worn  | 
their  best  clothes.  "The  Quarrel”  by 
H.  K.  Y.  will  not  do.  Young  men  struggling 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  in  billycocks 
excite  mirth  rather  than  feelings  of  sorrow, 
or  excitement,  and  H  K.  Y.’s  young  men 
wear  billycocks  and  look  like  respectable 
commercial  travellers  having  a  bit  of  a  rumpus. 
"The  Picknickers”  of  Semper  Eadem  are 
natural  in  the  matter  of  pose,  and  are  grouped 
amid  suitable  surroundings,  but  the  photo¬ 
graph  is  somewhat  flat  (as  usual,  through  over¬ 
exposure),  and  we  ourselves  think  that  had  the 
picture  been  taken  the  other  way  up  on  the 
plate,  the  composition  would  have  balanced 
better.  "Reflections”  by  A.  J.  B.  strikes  us  as 
beingpretty,  but  not  quite  pretty  enough.  Why, 
we  cannot  tell.  This  is  one  of  those  puzzling 
pictures  which  seem  wrong,  and  yet  one  can¬ 
not  exactly  show  the  why  and  the  wherefore. 
"Winter  on  Broadway,  Toronto”  is  certainly 
very  nice,  it  expresses  winter  well,  but  the 
composition  would  have  been  vastly  improved 
had  something  been  in  the  bottom  left-hand 
corner  to  balance  the  weight  of  buildings  on 
the  other  side.  The  artist  should  have  asked 
one  or  two  of  the  boys  to  step  over  and  oblige 
for  this  purpose.  If  Mr.  Eustace  Calland  had 
taken  the  same  picture  as  Don  Carlos  has,  he 
would  have  produced  something  fine.  Don 
Carlos’s  production,  however,  is  lacking  in 
spirit  and  broadness,  being  too  fiddling.  This 
is  a  case  in  point  where  a  spectacle  lens  would 
have  done  wonders.  ' '  In  Flickering  Firelight  ” 
by  F.  R.  S.  is  pretty,  but  not  quite  good 
enough,  either  a  more  modern  or  a  more 
antiquated  fireplace  should  have  been  selected. 
The  sunset  sky  of  Mars  is  very  beautiful,  but 
its  greatest  use  will  be  when  it  is  printed  in  to 
some  other  view,  as  the  sea  which  forms  the 
bottom  half  of  the  picture  is  not  at  all 
strikingly  lighted,  and  has  no  interest  whatever. 
Mystery’s  view  of  the  “  Wetterhorn  ”  is  fine, 
but  not  very  well  composed,  while  Welcombe’s 
charming  platino  belongs  to  that  class  of 
views  of  which  we  see  so  many,  but  which 
rarely  are  really  satisfying.  In  our  opinion 
what  was  wanted  in  a  case  of  this  sort  was  a 
deeper  shadow  among  the  trees.  "Among  the 
Bracken"  by  Primula  is  splendid  technically, 
and  beautifully  printed,  but  there  is  little  or  no 
subject,  that  is,  the  brackens  themselves  did 
not  form  quite  so  striking  a  shape  as  they 
should  have  done  to  be  worth  a  plate.  If 
Alan  cuts  his  print  of  boys  down  the  centre, 
he  will  get  a  better  effect,  for  the  whole  length 
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of  the  boat  is  unnecessary.  How  much  nicer 
this  would  have  been  the  other  way  up  on  the 
plate,  with  those  old  baskets  arranged  to  give 
a  foreground  about  the  lads’  feet.  Tim’s 
"Visitors”  are  taken  in  a  wrong  light.  The 
sun  must  have  been  direCtly  behind  the  camera, 
and  the  resulting  photograph  naturally  lacks 
contrast,  and  is  hard  and  flat.  Vivo  should  have 
selected  a  better  background  for  his  smoking 
pot  hawker.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  hard  brick 
wall  comes  out  so  prominently,  as  the  woman 
is  nicely  posed.  Try  Again's  most  laudable 
attempt  to  illustrate  children  having  a  magic 
lantern  show  is  most  praiseworthy,  but  the 
whole  lacks  pluck,  and  several  of  the  youngsters 
have  moved.  This  is  well  worth  trying  again. 
Prints  by  the  following  are  all  more  or  less 
worthy  of  commendation,  mostly  for  technical 
merit:  Photoargus,  Bromide,  Weasel,  Pitou, 
Myall,  Ecila,  Phil,  F.  B.  M.,  St.  Julien,  The 
Onegen,  T.  Berry  and  Lilium  Auratum. 

Family  Group  Competition. — The  prize 
is  awarded  to  A.  A. 

Bellingham,  2, 

Grimshaw  Street, 

Burnley,  and  certi¬ 
ficates  to  Mrs  F. 

M .  Bell,  Rose 
House,  Wavertree, 

Liverpool ;  T  h  o  s . 

Johnson,  158,  Man¬ 
chester  Road, 

Tyldesley ;  Miss  A. 

Boucher,  Trenean, 

St.  Germans,  Corn¬ 
wall  ;  and  Mrs. 

Dumas,  Glascoed, 

Bromley,  Kent.  This 
has  not  been  a  good 
competition  at  all, 
for  besides  the  small 
number  of  prints 
submitted,  the  work 
all  round,  both  tech¬ 
nically  and  artisti¬ 
cally,  leaves  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired. 

With  regard  to 
brilliancy  and  pluck, 
competitors  have  no 
excuse,  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  Days  were  both  photographic¬ 
ally  and  actinically  satisfactory,  and  poor  weak, 
flat  negatives  need  not  necessarily  have  resulted 
if  moderate  care  had  been  taken.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  however,  the  groups  are  all  of  that 
faded  and  washed-out  character,  which  be¬ 
speaks  long  exposure  and  consequent  fog¬ 
ging.  As  to  composition,  novelty  in  this 
respeCt  is  painfully  absent,  only  the  prize¬ 
winner  having  tried  to  arrange  his  models  in 
something  like  natural  positions,  the  usual 
three  row  professional  style  having  been 
adopted  by  the  majority.  We  must  confess 
that  this  competition  has  decidedly  fallen  off 
year  after  year,  in  every  way,  artistically, 
technically  and  numerically,  and  unless  more 
interest  is  taken  in  it  next  Yuletide  we  shall 
withdraw  it,  which  we  shall  be  sorry  to  do,  as 
it  was  our  idea  that  by  its  means,  families 
would  be  able  to  have  lasting  mementos  of 
happy  Christmases  when  those  Christmases 
were  joined  to  the  Great  Past  and  when  those 


who  helped  towards  making  the  mirth  were 
shattered  far  and  wide,  or  gone  to  that  bourne 
from  which  no  traveller  e’er  returns. 

The  Waterfall  Competition.  — The  prize 
is  awarded  to  Herbert  Barker,  Brook  Holes, 
Hebden  Bridge.  This  competition,  too,  has  not 
been  a  success,  save  perhaps  in  the  matter  of 
numbers.  When  we  set  our  readers  the  task, 
we  said  we  had  never  seen  a  really  good 
photograph  of  a  waterfall,  and  now,  when  the. 
contest  is  over,  we  reluctantly  have  to  repeat 
our  assertion,  for  even  the  prize-winning 
picture  does  not  come  up  to  our  expectations 
and  desires.  Apparently  the  art  of  taking  a 
waterfall  photographically  is  a  lost  one,  or 
perhaps  rather  one  which  has  never  been 
found.  All  the  waterfalls  in  this  contest  either 
run  milk  or  cotton  wool  or  bands  of  frayed 
rope,  and  all  are  surrounded  either  by  spotty 
trtes  or  undefined  black  masses  of  mysterious 
character.  Of  course,  we  are  well  aware  of 
the  difficulties  which  beset  him  who  essays  to 


take  running  water  under  heavy  foliage,  the 
short  exposure  necessitated  by  the  first  must 
mean  under-exposure  of  the  surroundings. 
We  did  not,  however,  specify  trees  as  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  and  surely  there  are  plenty 
of  falls  on  our  moorlands  and  fells  which  are 
open  enough  for  the  purpose  ?  But  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  let  us  suppose  not,  let  us 
take  for  our  subject  a  cascade  in  a  fairy  dell. 
How  shall  we  proceed  ?  Well,  first,  we  must 
wait  until  the  light  hangs  strikingly  and 
piCtorially,  either  from  one  side  of  the  fall  or 
from  behind  it,  if  the  latter,  a  silver  streak 
will  be  produced  just  where  the  water  takes 
its  leap,  a  pictorial  aid  which  an  artist  knows 
how  to  make  the  most  of.  Then  a  good  fore¬ 
ground  has  to  be  selected,  the  fall  itself  should 
not  cover  the  whole  plate  (as  alas,  many  in 
this  competition  do)  but  should  be  worked  in  ; 
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it  should  be  the  motif,  but  it  should  not 
dominate  the  whole.  Thus,  having  arranged 
preliminaries,  a  backed  plate  should  be  used 
and  the  shortest  exposure  which  the  setting 
will  stand  given.  No  doubt  this  will  be  too 
long  to  allow  absolute  sharpness  in  the  stream, 
but  as  the  cascade  itself  is  only  part  of  the 
scheme,  well,  one  can  afford  to  lose  definition 
to  a  certain  extent  if  the  lighting  is  perfedt. 
Nearly  every  competitor  has  ignored  the  means 
to  an  end  mentioned  above,  and  has  devoted 
all  his  focussing  screen  to  the  waterfall  proper, 
with  the  result  that  the  photographs  mostly 
resemble  white  mares’  tails  hung  up  to  dry 
among  a  conglomeration  of  black  and  white 
spots.  As  a  matter  of  fadt,  so  epidemic,  so 
to  speak,  has  the  waterfall  contest  been,  that 
we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  give  individual 
prescriptions,  preferring  rather  to  supply  a 
kind  of  general  “pick-me-up”  and  we  trust 
it  will  prove  efficacious.  We  give  no  honour¬ 
able  mentions,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in 


dozens  of  cases  Jack  is  as  good  as  his  master, 
and  to  certificate  one  and  not  another  would 
be  obviously  unfair.  We  hope  no  one  will 
feel  offended  with  what  we  have  done,  we 
always  try  our  best  to  temper  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb  and  our  strong  criticism  is 
kindly  meant .  But  dear  competitors,  the  water¬ 
fall  competition  won’t  do.  Please  try  a  little 
harder  and  take  a  little  more  pains  next  time. 

Initial  Letter  Competition.  The  three 
prizes  have  been  awarded  to  C.  R.  Taunton,  c/o 
Mrs.  Eyre,  7,  East  View  Marsh,  Huddersfield  ; 
John  Ritchie,  junr.,  69,  Duff  Street,  Macduff, 
N.B.  ;  and  Alfred  Wilks,  Burbage,  Buxton, 
Derbyshire  ;  and  Certificates  to  Frank  Sten- 
house,  769,  Rochdale  Road,  Walsden,  near 
Todmorden  ;  W.  R.  Brightman,  61,  Redland 
Road,  Bristol;  and  George  H.  Holmes, 
117,  Lytham  Road,  Blackpool.  The  Initial 
Letter  Competition  has  been  well  supported, 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  regard  it  as  satis¬ 
factory,  although  no  particularly  striking 


productions  have  found  their  way  to  these 
offices.  In  some  cases,  the  artists  have  taken 
great  pains  over  their  lettering,  instance  Pre- 
mo,  A.  J.B.,  Evince,  Whiskers,  and  Macarine, 
the  latter  gentleman  having  unfortunately 
gone  far  astray  in  using  a  black  instead  ol  a 
white  paper  for  his  “  C.”  Among  the  novelties 
is  an  initial  V,  the  V  being  made  from  a  par¬ 
tially  opened  razor,  while  a  gentleman  shaving 
is  shown  behind  it.  The  only  fault  lies  in  the 
fadt  that  the  figure  mingles  too  much  with  the 
white  dressing  table  cover,  while  the  razor 
blade  is  completely  lost  sight  of  through 
having  been  painted  blue.  A  blue  letter  T 
also  spoils  the  effort  of  Birdz  I,  while  Brian 
Boru  made  the  mistake  of  putting  "the,” 
instead  of  an  alphabetical  sign  Fred’s  in¬ 
terior  of  a  workshop  is  spoilt  by  either  halation 
or  vignetting,  and  we  don’t  see  how  the  right 
arm  of  the  T  is  to  show,,  seeing  that  it  is 
white  upon  a  white  ground.  The  R  of  Skib  is 
certainly  nice,  the  little  girls  are  well  posed, 
but  there  is  too 
strong  a  contrast 
be  tween  their 
aprons  and  the 
surrounding 
brushwood,  and 
the  whole  is  some¬ 
what  hard.  Broad 
Bran's  initial  is 
striking  for  the 
clean  workman¬ 
ship  displayed  all 
round,  but  it  is 
slightly  common¬ 
place,  we  have 
seen  so  many  like 
it  in  the  Junior 
before.  The 
lettering  of  Wan¬ 
dering  Willie, 
Don  Carlos,  G. 
H  L.,  Ben,  and 
Master  of  None 
is  very  weak, 
some  of  these 
contributors 
having  actually 
had  to  cut  out 
letters  from  the 
“Junior”  to  stick  on,  a  proceeding  which 
displays  a  desire  to  shirk  work.  Nunquam, 
Flora,  H.  W.  Brown,  Garland,  Athagh, 
Jacobus,  St.  Thomas.  Meteor,  and  B.  F.  T. 
all  submit  moderately  pleasing  work,  but 
all  fail  for  various  reasons  which  pressure 
upon  our  space  prevents  us  detailing. 
Try  again,  Kirgit  and  Frank,  show  origin¬ 
ality,  but  in  each  case  either  better  neg¬ 
atives  or  better  prints  were  required. 
Amber  had  a  pretty  spot  at  his  disposal  and 
a  couple  of  good  models,  which  he  unfortun¬ 
ately  did  not  pose  very  nicely.  His  letter 
itself,  however,  is  well  and  carefully  executed. 
Other  noticeable  entries  come  from  Tudor, 
Shuh-shuh-gah,  Cracker  Jack,  Mercur,  Xit, 
Coati,  and  Davy  Garrick.  The  winning  initial 
letters  not  reproduced  in  this  number  will 
appear  in  due  course. 
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Winter  Landscape  Competition.  —  A 

prize  of  12s.  6d.  in  books  seledled  from  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  landscape  photo¬ 
graph  illustrating  "  Winter."  Competition 
closes  March  25th.  Coupon  is  given  in 
this  issue. 

Lantern  Slide  Competition.  -  Closes 
March  25th.  A  prize  of  ios.-  6d.  for  the  best 
and  5s.  6d.  for  the  next  best  lantern  slide,  any 
subjedt,  to  be  judged  on  its  technical  and 
artistic  merits.  The  coupon  must  be  affixed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slide.  Coupon  is  ■  given 
in  this  issue. 

Street  Life  Competition. — Closes  April 
25th.  Prize,  a  “  Rational  ”  Album  containing 
a  selection  of  the  best  photographs  sent  in  for 
this  particular  contest.  In  this  competition  our 
readers  will  have  ample  scope,  and  certainly 
no  lack  of  models,  for  where  shall  we  find 
figures  if  not  in  the  streets  ?  There  is  the 
baker's  boy,  the  butcher's  boy,  the  policeman, 
the  postman,  the  dustman,  and  goodness  knows 
how  many  others  all  ready  and  willing  to  be 
taken  if  you  promised  them  a  print.  Watch 
for  your  street  characters,  then,  and  snap  them 
amidst  their  natural  surroundings,  either  with 
a  hand  camera  in  the  more  frequented  spots, 
or  in  your  own  back  occupation  road  with  your 
stand  and  your  ordinary  outfit.  The  coupon 
is  given  in  this  issue. 

Still  Life  Competition — Closes  April 
25th.  Prize,  1 2s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from 
the  list  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  and 
Co.,  Ltd.  We  do  not  recolleCt  ever  having 
received  a  really  good  still  life  study  for  any 
of  our  competitions,  and  therefore  to  encourage 
our  readers  to  take  up  this  branch,  we  offer 
the  above  prize  for  the  best  still  life  study.  A 
still  life  study  means  a  picture  of  say  fruit  on 
a  plate  or  in  a  basket,  old  books  with  an  old 
ink-pot  and  writing  materials  alongside  of 
them,  a  vase  and  shells,  dead  animals  arranged 
as  they  often  are  by  artists  for  paintings  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  suitable  for  dining-rooms,  and  a 
hundred  other  simple  objects,  which  when 
arranged  together  form  a  pleasing  whole.  In 
still  life  studies,  composition  plays  a  most 
important  part.  Junior  photographers  must 
remember  this,  and  set  their  wits  to  work. 
Only  one  photograph  may  be  sent  with  one 
coupon,  but  as  many  prints  as  the  competitor 
chooses  may  be  entered  provided  they  have 
coupons  on  their  backs.  The  coupon  is  given 
in  this  issue. 

Architectural  Competition.  —  Closes 
May  25th.  Prize  in  each  division,  ios.  6d.  We 
offer  the  above  prize  for  each  of  the  two  best 
photographs  (interior  or  exterior)  to  be  judged 
on  their  technical  merits  as  expositions  of 
architecture.  (1)  For  the  best  delineation  of 
an  old  building,  and  (2)  for  the  most  success¬ 
ful  rendering  of  a  modern  one.  In  this  com¬ 
petition  all-round  technical  excellence  will  be 
considered,  but  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
artistic  considerations  will  not  weigh,  as  art 
can  be  introduced  even  in  cases  of  this  sort. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  April  issue. 

General  Competition. — Closes  May  25th. 
Prize,  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co., 


Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  on  any  subject. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  April  issue. 

Spring  Wild  Flowers.  —Closes  June 
25th.  Prize,  ios.  6d.  The  flowers  must  be 
artistically  grouped.  Thev  may  be  placed  in 
a  vase,  or  may  be  simply  laid  on  a  suitable 
ground,  or  taken  amid  their  natural  surround¬ 
ings.  We  suggest  the  use  of  a  plain  con¬ 
tinuous  background,  made  of  either  light  or 
dark-coloured  stuff.  This  mav  be  shaded  as 
the  artist  thinks  fit.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  May  issue. 

My  Home  Competition.— Closes  June 
25th.  Prize  £1  is.  In  this  competition  a 
series  of  photographs  must  be  taken  in  and 
about  the  homestead.  In  the  January  issue 
of  The  Junior  for  1896,  Miss  Clifford,  in  her 
article  on  "Our  House  and  Garden,”  tells 
exactly  what  we  want,  and  'a  glance  at  this 
number  will  explain  our  notions  a  great  deal 
better  than  would  half  a  column  of  print  It 
you  live  in  the  city,  naturally  the  photographs 
of  your  home  will  run  more  to  interiors,  but 
interiors  properly  treated  c  in  be  made  quite 
artistic.  Not  less  than  six  photographs  and 
not  more  than  twelve  mav  be  submitted.  The 
coupon,  which  will  do  for  all  the  pictures  up  to 
the  said  number,  will  be  given  in  the  May 
issue. 

The  Best  Photograph  of  a  Girl. — 

Closes  July  25th.  Prize,  a  special  hand¬ 
some  framed  enlargement  of  the  subject 
which  receives  the  award.  The  general 
notion  of  the  average  amateur  as  to  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  a  girl  past  the  sun-bonnet  stage 
of  life,  is  that  she  shall  sit  with  a  book  on  her 
lap,  and  a  table  with  an  antimacassar  of  white 
crochet  work  thrown  over  it  at  her  side.  Now 
this  is  not  the  sort  of  photograph  we  want. 
Take  the  maiden  amidst  natural  surroundings, 
in  a  wood  or  a  back  garden,  anywhere,  so  long 
as  you  do  away  with  the  usual  stereotyped 
accessories,  and  the  usual  stereotyped  pose  of 
say  the  folded  hands,  or  the  arms  thrown  up 
behind  the  head,  and  locked  there  like  a  pair 
of  ugly  wings.  Accessories  she  may  have,  but 
mind  they  must  be  suitable,  and  not  too  obtru¬ 
sive.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  June 
issue. 

A  Seaside  Photograph  Competition. 

— Closes  July  25th.  Prize,  a  silver-mounted 
and  inscribed  walking-stick.  The  prize  is 
offered  for  the  best  photograph  taken  at  the 
seaside.  We  set  no  absolute  hard  and  fast  rule 
as  to  what  the  photographs  should  represent. 
They  must  be  taken  at  the  seaside,  and  some 
portion  of  the  sea  must  be  included.  The 
adjudicating  will  be  taken  from  the  artistic 
standpoint,  and  whether  a  photograph  be  one 
of  a  seaside  donkey,  or  a  study  of  breaking 
waves,  if  it  happens  to  be  the  best  piCtorially,  it 
will  gain  the  prize.  The  coupon  will  be  given 
in  the  J line  issue. 

Bathers’  Competition. — Closes  August 
25th.  Prize  ios.  6d.  By  photographs  of 
bathers  please  understand  that  we  have  no 
wish  to  encourage  that  nuisance  “  the  seaside 
hand-camera  man,”  who  takes  people  against 
their  wish  when  they  are  in  Juris  naturalibus. 
Good  bathing  pictures  can  be  taken  without 
silliness.  Little  children  when  they  are 
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bathing  look  very  pretty,  and  it  is  this  kind  of 
thing  we  want.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in 
the  J uly  issue. 

Photographs  of  Trees  Competition. 

Closes  August  25th.  Prize  one  guinea.  In  this 
competition  the  photographer  must  take  three 
of  the  following  trees  individually: — Oak,  elm, 
beech,  willow,  poplar,  larch  and  birch.  The 
trees  chosen  must  be  good  specimens  of  their 
species,  and  are  to  be  treated  as  artistically  as 
possible,  the  photographer  waiting  until  their 
foliage  is  in  its  most  effeCtve  condition,  either 
at  full  leaf  or  onl\'  partial.  Reference  to  the 
tree  studies  by  Matthew  Surface  will  show 
what  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  those 
who  entered  the  last  tree  competition  will  have 
a  fair  notion  of  what  we  require,  from  our 
remarks  on  their  prints.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  ]  uly  issue. 

The  Junior  Salon. —Entries  close  June 
25th.  Although  the  Junior  Salon  is  not  a 
competition  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  we  think  it  as  well  to  include  it  in 
this  list  in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  well 
before  our  readers’  minds.  The  Junior 
Salon  is  the  August  double  number  of  this 
journal.  It  contains  over  a  hundred  illustra¬ 
tions  and  is  essentially  an  annual  exhibition  of 
our  subscribers’  work,  no  prizes  being  offered, 
while  only  a  few  certificates  are  issued  in  each 
division.  Honour  is  the  only  incentive  there¬ 
fore,  but  that  many  are  desirous  of  attaining 
this  is  shown  by  the  faCt  that  many  hundred 
photographs  are  submitted  each  year  Every 
one  can  compete,  and  every  one  will  have  six 
available  coupons  which  will  be  given  in  the 
April,  May  and  June  issues.  As  many  photo¬ 
graphs  can  be  sent  as  the  exhibitor  likes,  pro¬ 
vided  each  has  a  coupon  on  its  back.  Fuller 
particulars  will  be  published  next  month,  those 
desiring  information  earlier  are  referred  to  the 
first  number  of  this  vo  ume  which  contains 
the  Salon,  and  from  which  a  notion  of  the 
general  lines  of  the  "show”  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 


GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc  ,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
•desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
•coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
-wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name  and 
address  must  he  given,  which,  however,  will  not  be 
published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an  award. 

Photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press.  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later 
than  the  specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding 
competition.  In  the  case  of  lantern  slides,  care  must  be 
taken  to  place  the  stamps  on  a  tag  label,  otherwise  the 
glass  will  in  all  probability  be  broken. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  or  lantern  slides,  sent  in 
become  the  property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if 
■desirable.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
•returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


©be  postal  Club  of  “©be 
junior  photographer.” 

We  remind  all  interested  that  those  who 
have  received  prizes  or  certificates  in  any  of 
our  competitions  are  available  for  member¬ 
ship.  Rules  will  be  found  in  the  November 
issue.  One  circle  of  twelve  members  is  now 
in  operation,  and  a  second  just  about  to  start. 

©ui  Survey. 

Crowding  too  much  detail  into  a  view  is  a 
fundamental  error  in  picture  making,  as  by 
so  doing,  simplicity  and  unity  are  destroyed. 
A  very  few  objects  are  really  necessary. 

Do  not  be  so  anxious  to  use  a  very  small 
stop.  It  only  serves  to  produce  a  hard  and 
inartistic  effeCt.  It  is  useful  perhaps  in  some 
cases  where  microscopic  detail  is  essential,  but 
as  a  general  rule  it  is  inadvisable. 

Expression  in  Lines. — The  eye  instinct¬ 
ively,  almost  unconsciously,  follows  the  lead¬ 
ing  lines  of  a  composition  ;  hence  it  is  of 
importance  that  these  agree  with  the  chief 
sentiment  of  the  work.  Undulating,  wavy 
lines  are  expressive  of  motion.  This  is  seen  in 
curves  of  waves,  ropes,  sails,  drapery,  etc. 
Straight  lines  express  rest.  Horizontal  lines 
give  the  feeling  of  repose,  expanse,  fixture. 
Vertical  lines  tend  to  support  the  feeling  of 
strength,  as  in  buildings,  trunks  of  trees,  etc. 
This  feeling  of  fixity,  strength,  resistance  is 
intensified  when  the  straight  lines  are  at  right 
angles,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  buildings. 
Those  trees  having  their  branches  at  or  near 
right  angles  with  the  trunk  seem  to  represent 
strength,  while  those  having  drooping,  curving 
branches  joining  the  trunk  at  acute  angles, 
convey  rather  the  sentiment  of  gracefulness. 

©m*  Uaboiatoiv. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

Printing  in  Clouds  on  Bromide  Enlarge¬ 
ments. — The  following  is  a  simple  method  of 
printing  in  clouds  by  separate  exposure  in  the 
case  of  bromide  enlargements.  The  foreground 
is  first  exposed,  while  the  sky  is  protected,  if  it 
is  not  sufficiently  dense  to  need  no  protection, 
by  placing  a  piece  of  paper  or  card  cut  roughly 
to  the  shape  a  few  inches  in  front  of  the  lens. 
The  enlargement  is  then  developed,  but  when 
the  image  has  not  quite  reached  the  requisite 
density,  the  developer  is  poured  off,  and  the 
paper  flooded  in  the  clearing  bath  of  acetic  or 
citric  acid.  It  is  then  replaced  on  the  easel, 
and  the  cloud  negative  is  put  in  the  camera, 
and  adjusted  to  the  right  position.  Then 
holding  a  card  again  in  front  of  the  lens  to 


proteft  the  foreground,  the  exposure  is  made, 
giving  rather  longer  for  the  clouds  than  in  the 
first  instance,  because  a  decrease  of  sensitiveness 
seems  to  be  caused  by  the  partial  development 
of  the  foreground  ;  then  replacing  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  in  the  developer,  by  the  time  the  sky  has 
been  brought  out  sufficiently,  the  remainder 
of  the  pidure  will  have  acquired  proper 
density. 

Blue  Bromide  Prints. — The  prints  should 
be  developed  with  eikorogen  and  fixed  in  the 
ordinary  hypo  bath.  The  print  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  immersed  in  the 
following  solution  : — 

Nitrate  of  lead  .  $  oz. 

Red  prussiate  of  potash  .  J  ,, 

Water  ....  .  12  ,, 

This  converts  the  black  image  into  a  faint 
yellow  one.  The  prints  are  then  thoroughly 
washed,  and  afterwards  toned  to  a  blue  colour 


in 

Perchloride  of  iron . 5  drs. 

Water .  6  ozs. 


Waterproof  Glue  for  Wooden  Dishes. — 
Soak  half-pound  of  best  glue  in  cold  water 
until  quite  soft,  melt  in  the  glue  kettle.  When 
quite  dissolved,  pour  in  one  ounce  of  hot 
saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
and  stir  well.  It  is  now  ready  for  use  ;  apply 
with  brush.  Put  the  article  so  treated  to  dry 
in  full  daylight  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  apply 
strong  alum  solution.  The  vessel  is  now 
ready  for  use,  but  must  be  washed  first. 

To  Clean  Negative  Stained  by  Silver. — - 
Take  a  plug  of  cotton  wool  and  wet  it  well 
with  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
rub  gently  all  over  the  negative,  using  a  little 
more  force  on  the  stained  parts.  Wash  well. 
Dry  on  blotting  paper.  If  necessary  to 
re-varnish,  flood  the  plate  once  or  twice  with 
methylated  spirit.  Let  dry,  and  then  varnish 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

Prints  on  Salted  Paper. — Use  drawing 
paper. 

salting  solution. 


Chloride  of  ammonium. ...  50  grains. 

Gelatine  . 100  ,, 

Water  .  10  oz. 


This  should  be  warmed  and  two  ounces  of 
negative  varnish  added. 

sensitizing  solution. 


Nitrate  of  silver  .  2  oz. 

Water .  10  ,, 

TONING  SOLUTION. 

Chloroplatinite  of  potassium  1 5  grains. 

Citric  acid .  50 

Water .  25  oz. 

FIXING  SOLUTION. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  2  oz. 

Water .  10  ,, 


Temporary  Lens  Mount. — A  stiff  card 
answers  very  well  for  trying  a  new  lens  in  a 


camera.  Cut  a  card  to  take  the  place  of  the 
front,  and  make  an  aperture  sufficiently  large 
for  the  insertion  of  the  lens. '  Put  it  through, 
and  screw  up  the  flange  from  the  back,  so  that 
the  lens  becomes  firmly  clamped. 

Water-tight  Preparation  for  Wooden 
Dishes. — Common  brown  resin,  half  pound  ; 
bee’s-wax,  two  ounces.  Melt  together  in  tin 
pan  (preserved  meat  tin  will  do)  ;  when  quite 
fluid,  run  solution  rapidly  all  over  where 
required.  Wood  must  be  perfectly  dry  and 
warm. 

@ur  Critical  Column. 

The  photographer  at  all  stages  of  his  career,  and 
particularly  when  a  junior,  needs  nothing  so  much  as 
an  impartial  criticism  of  his  work.  N'o  one  is  so  grossly 
deceived,  as  he  whose  incompetent  friends  are  always 
admiring  his  photographs  and  pronouncing  them  “  very 
like  the  place,”  or  “  beautifully  sharp  and  clear,”  leading 
him  to  the  fatality  of  placing  a  false  estimate  upon  them. 
Our  Critical  Column  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  a 
candid  and  experienced  friend,  who  will  firmly,  but 
considerately,  give  an  opinion  upon  photographs  by  any 
readers  who  submit  them.  Since  this  column  was  first 
started  thousands  of  photographs  have  passed  through 
our  hands,  and  many  budding  amateurs  have,  under  our 
advice  and  encouragement,  blossomed  into  more  or 
less  competent  pitft ure-makei  s  by  photography.  Prints 
should  be  sent  fiat,  the  package  marked  ‘‘Critical 
Column”  on  outside,  and  name  and  address  of  sender 
should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by  one  coiner  to 
back  of  print.  A  nom-cle-plume  may  be  added  for 
publication.  The  Editor  canhot  undertake  to  return 
prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the 
current  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer ,  and  ac¬ 
company  each  print  sent.  Coupons  are  only  available 
up  to  the  dates  specified  on  each.  A  special  coupon  is 
provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
the  Critical  Column,  any  date. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  by 
post  within  a  few  days,  pointing  out,  as  fully  as  possible, 
the  faults  of  the  picture,  and  the  steps  which  should  be 
taken  in  future.  For  this  no  coupon  is  required,  but 
name  of  sender  should  be  written  on  back  of  each 
photograph.  We  also  reserve  the  right  to  reproduce 
any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  purpose  should 
they  sufficiently  “  point  a  moral.” 

Ana-Bler. — Over-developed  and  over-ex¬ 
posed. 

Castle. — Flat  through  over-exposure,  and 
very  ordinary  in  the  matter  of  composition. 
It  looks  best  with  a  good  inch  and  a  half  cut 
off  the  right-hand  side,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  off  the  left. 

G.  H.  L. — No.  1.  Although  the  mount  is 
better  than  the  ornate  ones  generally  used  by 
amateurs,  and  more  in  keeping  with  the 
subjedt,  we  should  prefer  something  with  a  bit 
more  finish  about  it,  as  brown  paper  really 
does  look  shabby  when  it  has  got  a  few  creases 
in  it.  Our  publishers  have  some  brown  and 
other  tinted  cardboards  which  would  just  suit 
you.  The  view  itself  is  fairly  well  selected, 
but  the  gradation  of  tone  is  not  as  good  as  it 
might  be,  the  snow  in  the  foreground  and 
distance  being  precisely  the  same  shade. 
Cover  up  the  bottom  of  the  negative  when 
printing,  and  see  if  you  can  then  manage  to 
get  another  tone.  No.  2.  "Among  the 
Bracken"  is  pretty,  but  unevenly  toned.  You 
must  adopt  some  other  printing  process,  say 
carbon. 
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Petrucio.  —  In  view  of  the  forthcoming 
"Girl''  competition  this  print  is  to  hand  at 
exactly  the  right  time.  It  shows  just  what  we 
do  not  require  in  the  way  of  girl  portraiture. 
Nothing  could  be  nastier  than  the  arrangement 
of  this,  and  the  unpleasant  effect  is  not  due  to 
any  one  object  in  the  field  of  view,  but  to  the 
commingling  or  mixing  up  indiscriminately  of 
several  elements  which  were  never  meant  to  be 
mixed.  In  the  first  place  the  table  is  not 
wanted,  a  piece  of  furniture  of  this  class 
always  seems  out  of  place  in  a  garden,  being 
more  fitted  for  a  billiard  room.  Then  the 
background  is  abominably  spotty  and  high- 
lighty  ;  and  lastly  the  garden  seat  was  quite 
unnecessary,  or  else  not  made  the  most  of. 
Then  turning  to  the  pose,  the  ladv’s  attitude 
is  too  much  like  that  assumed  bv  the  sitter  of 
the  professional  photographer,  and  the  wa}'  in 
which  she  has  creased  her  dress  up  is  most 
irritating.  The  very  root  of  Petrucio’s 
failure  lies  in  the  fadt  that  he  has  endeavoured 
to  follow  the  professional  photographer,  and 


to  turn  out  the  style  of  thing  he  has  seen  in 
the’ show  cases.  Now  this  is  a  greaL  mistake. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  very  few  professional 
photographers  are  worth  following  This  is 
not  their  fault,  but  the  fault  of  their  customers, 
who  insist  upon  having  stereotyped  attitudes, 
and  the  usual  waxy  roundness  of  feature,  which 
dominates  hundreds  of  the  pidlures  that  find 
their  way  into  our  albums.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  for  the  amateur,  handicapped  as  he 
is  by  not  having  either  studio  or  apparatus,  to 
turn  out  pidlures  which  will  give  satisfaction 
from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  his  only 
chance  being  to  compete  with  the  professional 
on  the  grounds  of  originality  and  strength  of 
composition.  Why  then  should  such  gentle¬ 
men  as  Petrucio  run  their  heads  against  this 
stone  wall  of  imitation,  so  to  speak,  when  by 
a  little  skilful  arrangement  they  could  make 
most  successful  pidlures  ? 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Petrucio. 


Runnemede, — Both  technically  satisfactory, 
the  view  in  Hyde  Park  being  perhaps  the  more 
praiseworthy  from  this  standpoint.  The  prints 
are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  artistic,  however, 
and  the  printing  process  is,  of  course,  fatal, 
P.O.P.  being  quite  unsuitable  for  any  but 
topographical  or  architectural  work. 

Dick. — You  must  focus  a  little  better,  for 
we  feel  certain  you  could  get  this  school-room 
interior  considerably  sharper. 

Carmencita. — Very  hideous,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  original.  We  cannot  say 
anything  more  about  it  It  is  not  a  picture 
suited  for  say  the  Salon 

Adam.  — Over-exposed,  and  although  the  lad 
is  not  in  a  bad  position,  the  view  itself  was 
hardly  worth  taking. 

Dry  Plate. — Not  bad,  but  a  bit  messy  in 
technique,  and  we  fancy  your  camera  fogs 
slightly  towards  the  right-hand  side.  Nicely 
trimmed,  but  the  messiness  of  course  stamps 
your  production  as  amateurish  at  the  offset. 

Red  Hussar. —  If  this  was  intended  for  a 
portrait  there  are  too  many  surroundings,  if  for 
a  landscape  with  figures,  your  model  wore  too 
prosaic  a  costume  to  work  in  nicely.  Tech¬ 
nically  most  commendable. 

Maid  Marian. — Over-exposed,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  better  had  you  focussed 
for  the  dock  leaves  in  the  foreground,  and 
allowed  the  distance  to  look  after  itself.  The 
lighting  was  not  very  striking  either  when  you 
took  the  photograph. 

Double  Gloucester. — Moderate,  but  the 
light  was  no  doubt  very  bad  at  the  time  you 
took  the  picture,  or  else  you  worked  your 
shutter  at  a  greater  speed  than  was  necessary. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  really  what  is  amiss  in  a 
photograph  of  this  class. 

Cosmos — No.  2  is  certainly  the  better, 
although  it  suffers  badly  from  halation,  for 
not  only  is  this  scene  fairly  well  chosen,  but 
the  printing  method  is  infinitely  superior  to 
the  glazed  P.O.P.  you  use  for  No.  1.  No.  1  is 
well  exposed,  but  you  did  not  hold  the  camera 
quite  steady  enough,  or  else  it  does  not  focus 
accurately,  for  there  is  a  decided  fuzziness 
about  the  buildings. 

W.M.D — Your  models  posed  naturally,  and 
your  technique  is  fairly  satisfactory.  You 
should,  however,  have  moved  the  tea-table  a 
little  further  away  from  the  background.  The 
leaves  would  then  have  been  thrown  out  of 
focus,  and  the  faces  of  your  sitters  would  have 
appeared  more  distinct. 

J.  H.  Brady. — The  shutter  did  not  work 
fast  enough,  and  you  did  not  hold  your  camera 
steady.  It  is  never  advisable  to  get  as  close 
to  a  moving  object  as  you  have  done  in  this 
instance. 

Nero. — Breezy,  but  too  spotty  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.  How  do  you  manage  to  get  your 
negatives  into  such  a  messy  condition  ?  Are 
you  certain  your  developing  dishes  are  clean  ? 

J.P. — Very  good,  but  you  must  select  a  little 
more  striking  lighting  next  time,  so  that  the 
foreground  will  stand  out  more  distinctly  from 
the  distance.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  you 
have  discovered  the  fact  that  the  focussing  of 
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far  objects  is  not  desirable  in  many  cases,  and 
that  the  reeds  and  rushes  nearest  your  camera 
deserve  the  most  attention. 

Snip-snap-shot.  —  The  carbon  paper  is 
slightly  under-exposed.  The  lads  occupy 
natural  positions,  but  should  have  stood  further 
away  from  the  hedge. 

Omega. — This  is  certainly'  nice,  but  just  a 
trifle  flat  through  apparently  slight  over-ex¬ 
posure.  Notwithstanding  this  defedt,  however, 
the  print  is  commendable,  conveying  the  idea 
of  a  misty  December  day  very  well  indeed. 

Madge. — Rather  nice.  We  fancy  that  if 
you  had  it  enlargedthe  result  would  be  more 
satisfadtory. 

Piscator. — Not  bad,  but  somewhat  muddly, 
and  sadly  lacking  in  the  matter  of  foreground. 
A  good  sky  would  be  an  improvement,  and  a 
different  lighting. 

Newlands. —  Fair  group,  but  slightly  over¬ 
exposed,  and  unevenly  toned.  The  lady  in  the 
background  is  in  a  particularly  nice  position. 

Don  Hugo.— Nicely  chosen,  and  although 
somewhat  strongly  lighted,  the  composition 
is  excellent. 

Sea-Shell. — This  is  a  bit  fiat,  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  charming,  especially  with 
another  quarter  of  an  inch  cut  Off  the  left- 
hand  side.  Take  this  view  again  by  all  means, 
but  select  a  more  pronounced  lighting. 

Peggy.  —  Badly  over-exposed  and  over¬ 
developed.  You  must  try  again. 

Bromide.— Suffers  from  halation,  and  the 
whole  is  somewhat  stiff  and  would  be  difficult 
to  treat  artistically. 

Chippie. — This  wanted  more  striking  light¬ 
ing,  say  evening  time,  then  it  would  have  been 
very  nice  as  the  spot  was  pidtorial.  Half  an 
inch  off  the  left  improves  the  composition. 

Don  Garcia. — This  could  not  be  nice,  be¬ 
cause  the  straight  line  of  the  pailings  running 
across  the  centre  of  the  print  give  one  the  idea 
of  dreadful  formality.  Technically  capital. 

Neophyte. — This  is  really  very  good,  much 
nicer  than  your  last  view.  Try  it  in  green 
carbon.  It  looks  very  well  in  platinotype, 
however. 

Nancheim. —  Under-exposed  and  over-de¬ 
veloped,  but  very  nicely  chosen.  This  spot  is 
well  worth  photographing  again  if  you  can 
manage  it. 

A.  Surridge.  —  Fairly  nice,  but  it  might 
have  been  sharper,  and  you  trim  too  close  up. 

Rob  Roy. — The  sky  is  all  right  but  not 
suitable  for  printing  into  other  pictures,  and 
you  show  no  horizon,  and  the  sun  is  conse¬ 
quently  a  great  deal  too  low  down.  The 
technical  part  is  quite  corredt.  By  the  by, 
calmer  sunsets  are  more  useful  than  this  style, 
for  it  rarely  happens  that  one  wants  so  stormy 
a  sky  as  you  have  captured.  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
graphers  published  on  the  25th  of  the  month, 
and  you  ought  to  receive  your  copy  by  the 
27th  or  28th  at  the  latest. 

Namoh. — The  man  is  too  obviously  posed, 
and  he  spoils  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  charming  thing,  as  the  light  and  shade 
and  the  massing  of  the  foliage  are  charming. 


Try  again  in  this  spot,  and  if  you  must  include 
a  figure,  let  him  be  plodding  his  weary  way 
homeward. 

Romnude. — How  often  one  has  seen  in  the 
Royal  Academy  pidtures,  illustrating  the  terri¬ 
ble  consequences  of  gambling.  Who  does  not 
recoiled!  Marcus  Stone’s  pathetic  gambler’s 
wife,  while  canvases  by  nearly  all  our  great 
painters  have  at  one  time  or  another  shown  us 
“  rooked  ”  young  men  at  the  end  of  their 
tether.  Now  all  these  pidtures  have  been  im¬ 
pressive  :  they  have  told  their  story  straight¬ 
forwardly,  and  without  bathos,  and  apparently 
Romnude  has  had  echoes  of  these  produdtions 
in  his  mind  when  he  set  about  taking  this 
photograph.  Alas,  how  dismally  he  has 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  catch  what  might  have 
proved  a  most  striking  theme.  And  why  ? 
Well,  in  the  other  pidtures,  the  young  men 
mostly  wore  the  costume  of  'the  Georges, 


which  made  them  look  doubly  interesting  and 
pidturesque,  and  then  again,  their  surroundings 
were  of  a  luxurious  and  suitable  charadter. 
Look  at  the  setting  to  this  gambler,  and  fancy 
anybody  getting  ruined  in  a  spot  like  this, 
which  appears  as  comfortless  as  a  “three-and- 
sixpence  a  dozen”  photographer’s  studio  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon.  Apart  from  the  stiffness 
of  the  pose  of  the  gentleman,  nothing  pidtorial 
could  possibly  have  resulted  with  this  very 
light  wall,  this  very  patently  painted  back¬ 
ground.  Something  much  darker  was  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  lighting  ought  certainly  )o 
have  been  less  round.  Given  this  general 
lowering  of  tone,  the  gambler  should  have 
placed  both  his  arms  on  the  table,  and  rested 
his  head  in  his  hands,  and  he  should  also  have 
allowed  his  clothes  to  sit  upon  him  in  a  little 
less  orderly  fashion,  taking  off  say  his  collar, 
and  throwing  back  his  smoking  jacket.  Then 


Submitted  tor  Criticism  by  Romnude. 
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all  the  wine  in  the  decanter  should  have  been 
emptied  out,  for  it  is  most  unlikely  if  a  night 
of  cards  had  been  in  question,  that  the  friends 
would  have  left  until  every  drop  of  the 
liquid  was  finished.  And  finally,  having 
followed  out  all  these  instructions,  and  posed 
the  model  as  suggested,  two  or  three  packs  of 
cards  should  have  been  thrown  on  the  floor, 
for,  when  the  play  is  so  high  that  one  gets 
ruined,  well,  a  fresh  pack  is  opened  almost 
every  hand,  to  do  away  with  any  fear  of  cheat¬ 
ing.  Romnude's  print  then,  groans  with 
anachronisms  all  round  in  the  matter  of  light 
and  shade,  pose,  ensemble,  and  almost  every 
other  standpoint,  and  instead  of  his  having 
produced  something  which  should  have  stirred 
our  pity,  his  effort  merely  excites  our  mirth. 
That  the  artist  knows  how  to  photograph  we 
cannot  but  admit,  for  technically,  the  work  is 
excellent.  He  must,  however,  tackle  some¬ 
thing  simpler  if  he  does  not  wish  to  excite 
ridicule. 

Peggie. — (i)  As  a  contrast  to  the  picture  by  < 
Romnude,  we  give  this  head  of  an  Eastern 


Potentate  by  Peggie.  What  could  be  simpler, 
finer,  or  more  impressive  than  this.  Only 
an  ordinary  common  blanket,  a  few  folds  of 
linen,  and  a  fairly  handsome  old  gentleman, 
and  what  a  result !  Not  half  the  effort  was 
required  to  make  this,  that  was  spent  on  “  The 
Gambler,”  and  yet  no  one  would  hesitate  as 
to  which  of  the  two  occupied  premier  position. 
(2)  The  lighting  is  charming,  and  the  back¬ 
ground  nicely  subdued,  and  the  little  girl 
herself  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
hands,  however,  are  not  nicely  posed,  they 
look  terribly  stiff.  You  should  have  thought 
of  some  other  pose  than  this. 

Piffles. — The  girl  is  just  a  little  stiff!}' 
posed,  more  especially  about  the  right  arm. 
The  trimming  is  most  commendable,  and  the 
photography  sympathetic. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Peggie. 


C.E.S.I. — This  is  just  a  bit  hard,  and  there 
is  a  nasty  spot  on  the  bicycle  handle.  The 
positions  of  the  gossipers  are  very  natural,  and 
the  lighting  pretty.  We  fancy  you  would  get 
a  much  better  result  if  you  had  another  try. 
(2.)  Now  this  is  a  very  pictorial  spot,  and  you 
have  trimmed  the  print  nicely,  but  to  make  it 
really  effective  you  must  print  on  carbon,  and 
put  in  a  sunset  sky,  one  of  long  lines  of  light 
would  be  the  best. 

S.  Usedun. — Very  pretty  indeed,  the  stand¬ 
point  being  fairly  well  chosen,  and  the  view 
itself  pidtorial.  The  lighting,  however,  was 
very  bad  at  the  time  you  took  the  pidture,  the 
sun  being  apparently  just  behind  your  back, 
and  consequently  a  terrible  flatness  has  resulted. 

Northwood. — Fairly  good,  technically,  but 
the  garden  is  too  new  to  be  pidtorial,  while 
the  villa  background  is  too  suggestive  of  a 
respedtable  suburb.  Wait  until  the  trees  grow 
up,  then  have  another  shot.  Of  course  you 
will  have  to  wait  a  long  while  for  this,  but  in 
the  meantime  there  are  plenty  of  other  sub¬ 
jects  upon  which  you  can  employ  your  camera. 

Snapper. — This  would  not  have  been  so 
bad  had  the  halation  not  been  so  marked. 
We  should  also  have  preferred  it  had  you  been 
a  little  nearer  the  horse. 

Drakcir. — Good,. for  what  it  is,  but  decora¬ 
tions  of  this  class  always  remind  us  of  a 
fruiterer’s  shop  gone  wrong.  We  do  not  care  to 
have  pidtures  like  this  for  criticism,  for  they 
do  not  give  us  scope. 

Through  pressure  on  our  space,  a  number 
of  prints  have  been  left  over  for  criticism  till 
next  month. 


©ur  JEtHtor’s  Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  reply  to  them  at  great  length 
or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve.  Suggestions  are 
always  welcome,  and  when  practicable  are  adopted. 
This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  open  to  all.  Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See  also 
notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents." 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  winter  have  we 
awaited  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  a  good  spell 
of  nipping  frost,  but  here  we  are,  well  into  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  scarcely  a  sign  of  either  !  Our  good 
old  British  climate  gives  another  surprise  and 
amply  proves  its  reputation  for  eccentricity. 
Why  go  to  the  south  of  France,  or  Italy,  or 
Madeira  ?  You  can  winter  in  the  balmy  British 
Isles,  and  bask  under  the  sunny  skies  of  your 
native  land  at  an  average  temperature  of 
about  50°  Fahrenheit.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question.  What  is  to  become  of 
the  poor  photographer,  pining  for  snow-scenes, 
under  these  abnormal  conditions  ?  There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  waiting  until  another  and 
more  familiar  winter  whitens  our  fields  and 
sprinkles  the  trees  with  frost  crystals.  This 
being  the  case  we  hope  for  an  early  spring  and 
verdant  summer  with  no  cold  nights  in  April 
and  May,  to  nip  the  young  shoots. 
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The  February  number  of  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  was  exceptional  in  the  profusion  of  its 
illustrations,  and  the  present  issue  also  is  well 
above  the  average  in  that  respedt.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  pictorial  value  can  be  maintained  for 
the  future,  though  the  expense  is  great  and  the 
circulation  not  as  large  as  it  might  be.  But  we 
ought  not  to  say  much  on  that  score,  for  after  the 
numerous  and  lasting  efforts  which  have  been 
put  forth  by  our  readers,  and  yielded  quite  a 
perceptible  rise  in  the  distributive  barometer, 
the  words  might  be  taken  for  an  unwarrant¬ 
able  grumble.  We  are  not  so  unthankful 


Being  much  too  large  for  personal  consump¬ 
tion,  I  had  the  pleasant  task  of  going  round 
on  the  evening  of  New  Year's  day  with  a 
sample  to  those  of  my  acquaintances  who  had 
not  called.  I  intend  to  post  other  samples  to 
friends  throughout  the  country.” 

*  * 

We  thought  that  by  putting  no  restrictions 
whatever  as  regards  subject  we  made  it  plain 
enough  in  our  announcement  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Competition  that  either  interiors  or 
exteriors  were  available,  but  a  few  readers 


The  pages  of  this  magazine  have,  apart 
from  the  matter  contributed  by  Editor  and 
staff,  been  filled  almost  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions.  In  a  publication  of  this 


apparently  have  not  understood  this.  There¬ 
fore  when  they  read  the  above  and  see  the 
amended  announcement,  let  them  hereafter 
hold  theirpeace.  Anotherintending  competitor 
of  the  gentler  sex  wants  to  know  what  she  shall 


Thos.  Kent  unpacking  the  Prize  Cheese. 


do  with  the  walking 
stick  presented  in  the 
seaside  competition, 
supposing  she  wins  it. 
Well,  if  she  is  not  a 
manly  young  lady, 
we  suppose  we  shall 
have  to  change 
it  for  an  umbrella, 
or  something  of  that 
sort. 


character,  cir¬ 
culating  among 
amateurs  and  in¬ 
tended  as  far  as 
possible  to  bring  about 
mutual  help  and  en- 
couragement,  this 
is  as  it  should  be. 
We  are  not  quite  sure, 
however,  whether  this 
fadt  has  been  generally 
realized,  because, 
in  taking  a  mental 
survey  of  our  readers, 
we  can  see  that 
many  who  could  have 
written  a  little  paper, 
descriptive  or  practi¬ 
cal,  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  or  assistance  of 
others,  have  not  done 
so.  This  gentle  hint 
will  perhaps  serve  as 
a  reminder. 


We  were  pleased  and  interested  to  receive  a 
long  letter  from  Mr.  Thos.  Kent,  the  fortunate 
recipient  of  the  cheese  in  the  Christmas 
Card  Competition ;  and  we  make  the 
following  extract  reproducing  also  the 
photograph  he  so  kindly  sent  us.  “  By  the 
aid  of  15  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon  I  had 
myself  photographed  in  the  act  of  lifting  it  (the 
cheese)  from  the  box,  j  ust  after  its  delivery  from 
the  carriers.  I  send  a  print,  claiming  neither 
artistic  nor  technical  merit  for  it,  but  only  bv 
way  of  a  reminiscence.  The  cheese  weighed 
12  lbs.,  and  was  sampled  by  many  callers  on 
New  \  ear’s  day,  who  without  exception  pro¬ 
nounced  it  excellent,  very  rich,  and  free  from 
the  nippy  taste  characteristic  of  other  brands. 


Hnsweis  to 

(Torres* 

ponfceitts. 


Correspondents  are 
asked  to  write  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  to  put  communica¬ 
tions  on  different  sub¬ 
jects  on  separate  pieces 
of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  issue  letters  must 
be  received  on  or  before 
the  3rd  of  each  month,  and 
the  earlier  the  better. 
The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best  of  his  ability  any 
enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  be  enclosed;  but  every  question 
asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the  Editorial  Coupon 
cut  from  the  advertising  columns  of  the  current  issue, 
whether  the  reply  is  required  by  post  or  in  the 
magazine  —  One  coupon,  one  question.  Address: — 
The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country 
Press.  Bradford. 

E.  Strong. — The  March  number  is  issued  February 
25th.  We  thought  this  was  quite  clear  to  everybody. 

H.  E.  Symes — We  felt  the  same  want  that  you  do, 
and  had  some  papers  made  which  have  now  been  put 
on  the  market  especially  for  the  purpose  of  mounting. 
Samples  and  prices  of  these  papers  can  be  obtained 
from  our  publishers. 

Chas.  Mosley. — It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  the 
maker,  as  there  are  now  so  many.  We  hardly  think  it 
is  worth  your  while  to  send  it  to  us,  as  the  chances  are  we 
should  not  know  who  made  it. 

Re -r law  suggests  for  a  competition  the  illustration  of 
some  abstract  effect,  for  example,  dawn,  sunshine,  frost, 
or  the  illustration  of  a  line  of  poetry.  Well,  we  have 
always  thought  these  matters  just  a  little  bit  to  difficult 
for  our  readers,  and  have  avoided  them  in  the  com¬ 
petitions.  If,  however,  after  seeing  this,  our  readers 
think  that  such  a  competition  would  be  interesting  and 
within  their  scope,  we  are  quite  open  to  deal  with  the 
question. 
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Curley. — Yes,  we  remember  the  picture.  It  is 
decidedly  improved  by  being  printed  in  green  carbon, 
though  the  effeCt  is  now  one  of  moonlight,  and  suggests 
the  last  haycock,  or  the  last  load,  gathered  in  the  evening 
hours.  We  are  glad  to  have  your  opinion,  but  think 
you  will  have  changed  it  after  seeing  the  February  and 
present  issues.  As  to  the  frontispiece,  of  course  that 
was  evidently  an  accident.  It  is  kind  of  you  to  write  us 
so  fully.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  say  more  in  reply. 

W.  R  Brightman. — We  know  no  way  of  removing 
blisters  from  negatives  without  stripping  the  film.  Can 
you  not  accumulate  water  in  a  cistern  or  some  other 
vessel,  in  order  not  to  be  inconvenienced  when  it  is 
turned  off? 

Thos  Woods. — The  only  difference  a  sheet  of  glass 
should  produce,  is  the  effect  of  making  the  enlargement 
print  more  slowly.  Of  course,  if  you  use  a  piece  of 
common  glass  full  of  bubbles  or  other  defers,  they  will 
naturally  be  more  or  less  evident  on  the  enlargement. 

Scientist  misses  the  Field  Day.  Well,  it  is  not 
discontinued,  only  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation, 
and  other  matters  on  similar  lines  have  been  for  the 
time  put  in  its  place.  What  we  try  to  do  is  to  give 
frequent  changes  of  programme,  with  a  view  of  inter¬ 
esting  and  pleasing  every  taste.  What  you  call  rubbish 
is  highly  appreciated  by  others.  Is  it  not  worth  while 
to  ask  yourself  this  question,  is  The  Junior  Photographer 
on  the  whole  of  use  to  me?  If  your  answer  is,  as  we 
think  it  will  be,  yes,  then  you  must  be  content  nor  to 
find  everything  light  and  amusing,  but  judge  it  rather 
by  the  standard  of  what  you  can  learn  therefrom.  Since 
optical  lanterns  can  be  purchased  for  about  twenty-five 
shillings,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  go  into  the 
question  of  making  one 

Beginner  wants  to  know  how  long  a  combined  toning 
and  fixing  solution  will  keep  when  mixed.  If  properly 
secured  in  a  stoppered  bottle  it  might  retain  its  powers 
for  a  week  or  two,  but  we  recommend  that  the  two 
solutions  be  mixed  only  in  such  quantities  as  required. 

B.  K.  Y.  is  struck  with  the  idea  that  if  a  prize  were 
offered  for  a  photograph  of  the  most  comical  contortion 
of  the  face,  it  would  with  readiness  be  responded  to. 
We  believe  it  would,  but  there  are  so  many  who  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  an  ugly  contortion  and  an 
amusing  one/that  a  great  deal  of  poor  material  would 
no  doubt  be  produced.  However,  the  idea  is  worth 
keeping  in  mind,  and  sometime  we  may  give  it  a  trial. 

Matthew  Walters. — The  coupon  you  send,  bears 
the  words  as  you  rightly  give  them  in  your  letter. 
“Valueless  after  February  25th.”  The  date  of  vour 
letter  is  January  28th,  therefore  you  have  a  month  all 
but  three  days  to  spare.  Other  subscribers  seem  to 
have  got  into  the  same  muddle.  Perhaps  they  will 
take  notice. 

Nous  Ver-rons. — We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  our 
magazine  has  helped  you,  and  that  your  perceptions  of 
the  beautiful  in  Nature,  have  increased  by  studying  our 
criticisms.  It  is  always  encouraging  to  know  that  what 
we  have  done  has  brought  about  good  results. 

Prism  Brown  gives  a  hint  which  may  be  useful  to 
others.  “Never  place,”  he  writes,  “a  hydroquinone 
developed  negative  in  the  alum  bath  until  after  fixing, 
as  objectionable  markings  will  be  produced  on  the  film.” 
This  subscriber  writes  from  abroad,  where  tropical 
weather  prevails.  In  England  it  is  rarely  necessary  to 
trouble  with  the  alum  bath  at  all. 

R.  W.  Collard  wishes  us  to  tell  him  what  is  the  best 
developer  for  Ilford  Bromide  Paper,  rough  surface.  We 
should  say  the  ordinary  oxalate  and  iron  developer,  or 
the  one  which  includes  metol.  But  why  trouble  us  with 
a  question  of  this  class?  Do  not  the  Ilford  Co.  give 
formulae  for  developers  in  their  packets  ? 

Maie  wants  to  know  if  pictures  taken  with  a  Pocket 
Kodak  are  eligible  for  our  competitions.  Any  photo¬ 
graph  taken  with  any  camera  will  be  accepted.  Size 
has  really  very  little  to  do  with  it.  We  may  point  out, 
however,  that  tiny  pictures  do  not  usually  reproduce  well. 

C.  E.  S.  I.  says  that  he  sent  a  print  for  criticism  last 
month,  but  it  was  not  criticised.  If  he  looks  in  the 
Critical  Column  in  this  number  he  will  see  that  his 
picture  is  attended  to.  We  held  it  back  for  a  reason  of 
our  own. 

Harry  Lyle  writes  us  a  nice  letter  in  which  he  says 
that  The  Junior  has  always  been  a  friend  in  need  to  him 
and  he  trusts  that  we  shall  be  repaid  by  getting  those  other 
6,000  readers.  He  himself  is  doing  his  best  in  his  part 
of  the  country,  and  he  hopes  everybody  will  do  the  same. 
We  thank  him  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 

C.  H.  Forde,  in  submitting  a  print  for  the  Waterfall 
Competition  says,  if  English  people  only  knew  what 
lovely  spots  there  are  in  Ireland,  which  are  never 
visited,  they  would  not  go  to  Switzerland  or  Norway. 
We  quite  agree  with  him.  Some  parts  of  Ireland  are 
very  lovely,  and  it  is  singular  that  these  parts  are  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary  tourist’s  track. 


Gey  Scotch. — Sorry  you  were  not  successful  in  the 
Waterfall  Competition. 

Col.  Long  step. — We  did  not  think  the  print  you  sent 
for  the  Critical  Column  very  good.  We  are  sure  you 
could  do  better.  The  Junior  is  despatched  from  here 
on  the  25th,  you  ought  certainly  to  get  it  by  the  1st. 

H.  G.  Macainsh  wants  to  know  how  one  can  print  in 
a  sky  when  landscape  negative  is  not  very  opaque. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  is  to 
spot  out  with  some  body  colour,  such  as  Chinese  white 
mixed  with  crimson.  It  is  a  long  job,  but  it  must  be  done. 

A.  W.  S. — We  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
what  ingredients  in  developers  are  poisonous.  No 
modern  developer,  although  poisonous  as  a  whole, 
contains  a  very  deadly  poison,  and  if  it  did,  we  hardly 
think  our  readers  are  in  the  habit  of  tasting  their 
solutions  to  see  if  they  are  right.  If  we  began  to  do  as 
you  suggest,  there  is  no  telling  where  we  should  have 
to  stop. 

F.  Froom  says  he  sends  prints  in  for  the  Critical 
Column  and  never  hears  anything  about  them.  Now 
we  think  that  the  post-office  authorities  are  to  blame. 
Any  picture  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Froom  we  have 
always  attended  to.  We  have  not  had  any  very  lately, 
save  one  of  the  railway  smash  which  we  are  holding 
over  as  desired.  With  regard  to  the  lens,  we  confess 
that,  save  perhaps  for  very  quick  work,  it  does  not 
possess  any  particular  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
R.R.  We,  however,  never  use  anything  but  a  cheap 
spectacle  lens  unless  engaged  upon  architectural  detail. 
A  spectacle  lens  gives  much  truer  perspective  in  views, 
etc.,  and  reproduces  atmosphere  much  more  faithfully 
than  any  R  R.  would. 

Mrs.  Gum  midge. — Thanks  awfully. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Betham.— The  photographs  did  not 
strike  us  nearly  as  much  as  some  you  have  submitted. 
As  a  matter  of  faCt  hardly  any  of  the  pictures  sent  in 
have  come  anywhere  near  our  expectation.  Hope  you 
will  have  more  time  later  to  attend  to  your  hobby. 

Timber,  at  the  end  of  along  letter,  says,  “  Please  do 
not  give  up  some  of  the  things  your  correspondents 
sometimes  ask  you  to  do.  Every  page,  column,  and 
pa  agraph  is  interesting.  Even  in  the  Critical  Column, 
although  all  pictures  are  not  reproduced,  ideas  may  be 
gathered  from  the  criticisms.” 

Drakcir  is  anxious  to  know  if  he  can  employ  the 
dishes  he  has  for  developing,  for  woiking  platinotype 
paper  in.  We  think  it  would  be  very  foolish  of  him  so 
to  do.  Why  not  buy  a  new  dish  ?  It  will  only  cost  him 
a  few  pence,  and  he  will  then  be  perfectly  safe. 

J.  Joint,  referring  to  the  Animal  Competition,  wants 
to  know  what  has  become  of  the  bait  and  hook  of  the 
mouse  trap  in  the  prize  picture?  We  do  not  know. 
We  suppose  the  mouse  has  eaten  the  bait,  and  perhaps 
it  was  a  mouse  with  an  ostrich  constitution,  and 
therefore  swallowed  the  iron  at  the  same  time. 

One  Year  Old  says,  “  I  must  say  I  have  enjoyed  and 
profited  by  your  criticisms.  They  have  induced  me  to 
study  composition,  and  initiated  me  into  its  mysteries, 
for  which  I  tender  my  heartiest  thanks.  With  all  my 
heart  I  wish  The  Junior  Photographer  the  success  it 
deserves.  May  it  never  die,  or  its  shadow  grow  less, 
but  grow  bigger  and  fatter  every  month.”  One  Year 
Old  is  a  very  nice  person. 

P.  N.  F.  Sheppard. — No,  it  was  not  a  good  print, 
which  was  a  pity,  as  the  spot  was  all  right.  We  do  not 
think,  however,  you  can  alter  your  present  negative 
much.  You  must  make  your  failure  an  excuse  for 
another  visit  to  Norway. 

Jeremy  went  for  a  holiday,  and  did  not  take  her 
camera  with  her,  because  it  was  winter,  and  she  has 
regretted  it  ever  since,  for  the  simple  reason  she  saw 
no  end  of  views  which  were  well  worth  taking.  Of 
course  winter  is  as  good,  photographically,  as  summer. 
As  a  matter  of  faCt  the  effects  are  perhaps  more  striking. 
Jeremy  is,  however,  going  to  Norfolk,  and  is  hoping  to 
do  good  work.  She  ought  to  be  able  to  turn  out  some 
pictures  there  at  all  events,  for  the  country  is  eminently 
pictorial  and  particularly  easy  to  make  photographic 
pictures  in.  We  cannot  give  her  any  hints  as  to  the 
exposure.  We  are  not  weather  prophets,  and  without 
knowing  what  sort  of  a  sky  is  overhead,  advice  on  this 
subject  is  practically  impossible. 

Curragh  complains  because  when  he  takes  a  photo¬ 
graph  with  the  sun  direCtly  behind  him,  his  shadow  falls 
in  the  picture.  Of  course  it  will,  and  as  no  method  has 
yet  been  invented  to  do  away  with  a  person’s  shadow, 
well,  we  cannot  help  him.  We  should  like  to  point  out, 
however,  that  he  will  never  get  a  good  photograph  if  he 
has  the  sun  direCtly  behind  his  back,  his  negatives  will 
all  look  like  bad  flash-lights.  Pictorial  effect  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  having  your  source  of  illumination  very 
much  from  one  side. 

Several  answers  are  held  over,  owing  to  exceptional 
pressure  on  our  space. 


Edited  by  Matthew  Surface. 
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ATTEMPTS  AT  ART. 


SHORT 
time  ago 
I  deter¬ 
mined  to 
go  through  my 
stock  of  old  nega¬ 
tives,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  weeding 
out  those  not 
worth  keeping, 
and  making  a  hie 
print  from  each  of 
the  others  before 
numbering  and 
putting  them 
away  in  bags 
for  safe  keeping 


and  ready  reference. 

In  examining  the  negatives  I  was 
reminded  of  many  almost  forgotten 
incidents  and  amused  by  some  which 
pointed  to  a  dawning  ambition  for 
artistic  subjects,  an' ambition  supported 
unfortunately  by  only  a  very  feeble 
education  of  the  eye.  I  found  quite  a 
number  of  subjects  I  had  regarded  with 
great .  interest  at  the  time  they  were 
taken  ;  '  but  in  the  light  of  later 
experience,  and  a  study  of  the  art  of 
composition  or  selection,  most  of  them 
appeared  very  poor  work  indeed.  The 
choice- of  subject,  or  rather  of  pictorial 


elements  was  less  at  fault  than  treat¬ 
ment.  The  raw  food  was  there,  but 
my  skill  was  not  equal  to  cooking  it. 
Plenty  of  good  opportunities  had 
presented  themselves,  as  indeed  they 
do  to  everybody,  but  in  my  attempts 
I  somehow'  or  other  almost  invariably 
bungled. 

Now  when  I  had  picked  out  a  quantity 
of  these  negatives  to  throw  away,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  they  might  profit¬ 
ably  be  employed  as  an  example  to 
other  students  of  art  in  photography, 
so  having  selected  several,  I  propose 
to  give  one  or  twro  each  month  in  The 
Junior  Photographer  for  the  present,  and 
carry  out  the  idea  of  illustrating  my 
attempts  at  art,  almost  if  not  entirely, 
by  failures. 

At  a  certain  stage  in  the  amateur’s 
career,  he  can  profit  more  by  having 
the  faults  of  any  pidture  pointed  out, 
than  by  a  description  of  its  good  quali¬ 
ties,  and  this  is  the  line  I  intend  to 
follow. 

The  fallen  tree  is  one  of  my  earliest 
photographs.  When  I  saw  this  great 
trunk  lying  across  the  drive,  and  two 
woodcutters  lopping  off  the  branches, 
I  thought  it  a  fine  subjedt.  So  indeed 
it  was.  But  I  failed  to  produce  a 
pidture.  Why  ?  I  will  try  and  tell 
you  the  principal  reasons  of  failure. 

First  and  foremost  it  is  wanting  in 
breadth.  There  are  no  great  masses 
of  light  and  shade,  but  light  and  dark 
parts  are  intermingled  like  the  cross 
threads  of  a  garment. 
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Next,  the  composition  is  at  fault. 
There  is  no  need  for  so  much  fore¬ 
ground,  for  it  neither  possesses  any 
interest  of  its  own,  nor  adds  to  the 
appearance  of  those  objedts  lying 
beyond.  Sometimes  a  large  foreground 
is  desirable,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sea 
beach,  when  some  idea  of  its  vastness 
has  to  be  conveyed,  or  in  a  street 
where  length  has  to  be  indicated.  But 
in  the  present  instance  the  foreground 
does  not  help  the  pidture  at  all,  and 
would  be  better  cut  away.  At  that 
time,  I  thought  the  great  thing  necess¬ 
ary  was  to  get  the  principal  objebt  as 


visible  that  the  sun  was  obscured. 
The  white  sky  is  a  falsity,  either  clouds 
should  have  been  printed  in  or  sunning 
down  performed  to  give  the  appearance 
either  of  a  cloudy  or  a  dull  day. 

Nor  are  those  irregular  branches 
rising  into  the  sky  particularly  pleasant. 
They  do  a  good  deal  to  destroy  what 
little  unity  the  pidture  can  claim. 

The  best  thing  that  can  be  done  with 
the  pidture  as  it  stands  is  to  cut  off 
nearly  an  inch  of  foreground  and  about 
the  same  amount  of  sky  and  straggling 
twig. 

Though  that  drastic  treatment  brings 


near  the  middle  of  the  field  as  possible, 
and  looking  at  the  man  and  the  tree  in 
that  light,  I  centred  them,  and  let 
everything  else  take  care  of  itself. 

The  focussing  also  is  open  to  criti¬ 
cism.  The  nearest  objedts  (tufts  of 
grass)  are  less  distindt  than  those 
further  away,  a  reversal  of  adtual 
vision.  Whatever  may  be  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  foreground,  the  lens  should 
be  focussed  upon  it,  and  the  rest  of  the 
scene  will  fall  into  its  proper  per¬ 
spective. 

The  sky  is  uniformly  light,  no  cloud 
being  visible.  Yet  it  is  evident  from 
the  fadt  that  no  strong  shadows  are 


about  some  improvement,  other  weak¬ 
nesses  still  remain. 

The  woodcutters  are  gazing  at  the 
photographer,  instead  of  working. 
Their  self-consciousness  condemns  the 
whole  composition. 

Last  of  all,  as  to  point  of  view.’  The 
fadt  that  the  tree  lies  across  the  road 
is  not  conveyed  with  sufficient  force. 
A  much  better  composition  |could 
doubtless  have  been  found  at  a  point 
more  to  the  left,  and  nearer  to  the  men, 
so  that  the  fine  distant  avenue  could 
have  been  brought  into  play  as  a 
centring  point  to  carry  the  eye  into 
the  distance. 
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This  then  was  an  attempt  at  art,  and 
the  above  are  the  -  principal  reasons 
why  the  picture  was  a  failure. 

Matthew  Surface. 

WHERE  FLOWS 
THE  TEES. 

A  Photographic  Reminiscence. 

PROMPTED  by  Mr.  Forman’s 
interesting  article  on  his  holiday 
at  Skegness,  as  given  in  the 
August  issue  of  the  Junior  Photographer, 
I  venture  to  give  an  account  of  a 
week’s  sojourn  recently  made  by  my¬ 
self  and  a  friend. 

Firstly,  then,  as  to  the  locale  de  visite : 
this  was  Middleton-in-Teesdale,arather 
out-of-the-way  place  on  the  borders 
of  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  the  best 
way  to  reach  which  from  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  (the  West  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire)  is  by  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
from  Leeds,  through  Thirsk,  and 
Darlington  to  Barnard  Castle,  from 
which  latter  place  a  branch  line  runs 
to  Middleton,  which  is  a  terminus. 

’Tis  often  said  that  one’s  first  im¬ 
pressions  go  a  long  way  towards  making 
up  our  likes  and  dislikes,  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  first  glimpse  we  got 
from  the  carriage  window  of  the  Mid¬ 
dleton  district  certainly  impressed  us 
very  favourably  indeed. 

As  the  district  was  quite  new  to  me 
I  was  determined  not  to  trust  to  my 
memory  alone  for  supplying  a  souvenir 
of  the  visit,  but  to  bring  back  some¬ 
thing  upon  which  the  eye  could  feast. 
Therefore,  although  my  photographic 
apparatus  added  somewhat  to  the  bulk 
of  my  already  big  enough  luggage,  I 
was  not  to  be  put  off.  I  took  no 
developing  tackle,  preferring  to  leave 
that  operation  until  my  return  home  ; 
the  plates  I  packed,  when  exposed,  in 
empty  plateboxes,puttingthemin  pairs 
face  to  face,  all  risk  of  their  getting 
mixed  being  made  well  nigh  an 
impossibility  by  previously  writing 
a  small  number  with  lead  pencil  in 
the  corner  of  each  plate,  to  correspond 
with  the  entry  in  the  exposure  note¬ 
book.  Such  a  mark  will  withstand  ail 
the  treatment  of  development,  etc., 
and  be  quite  discernible  alter  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  dry. 


Having  fish  to  fry  other  than  photo¬ 
graphic,  I  could  not  devote  the  whole 
of  my  time  to  the  art  of  picture 
making,  but  the  few  views  which  are 
reproduced  here,  chosen  from  the 
nineteen  plates  exposed,  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  district  offers  plenty  of 
scope  for  the  photographer.  It  is  of 
course  a  hilly  district,  and  thus  the 
variety  of  the  scenery  is  in  a  sense 
endless  and  ever-changing.  In  choos¬ 
ing  a  view  I  tried  as  much  as  possible 
to  avoid  the  cast-iron  effects  given  in 
guide  books,  and  endeavoured  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  original  ;  in  this  I 
venture  tb  think  I  have  succeeded,  at 
least  so  far  as  point  of  view  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  as  to  artisticity  I  must  leave 
others  to  judge  who  are  more  capable. 

A  general  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
town  of  Middleton  is  given  here.  This 
picture  was  taken  one  morning  about 
half-past  seven,  and  the  boisterous 
wind  that  was  blowing  necessitated  a 
short  exposure,  as  the  camera  being 
in  an  open  situation  a  time-exposure 
would  have  resulted  in  a  hopeless 
blur  ;  so  I  gave  about  Ath  of  a  second. 

One  of  the  days  during  our  visit  was 
set  apart  for  a  journey  to  High  Force. 
The  evening  previous  it  began  to  rain, 
and  continued  to  do  so  up  to  roosting 
time.  We  were  afraid  this  would 
spoil  our  plans  for  the  morrow,  but 
we  could  do  nothing  save  express  a 
hope  that  the  rain  would  cease  during 
the  night,  and  the  morning  dawn 
bright  and  fair.  But  fate  had  planned 
it  otherwise,  and  on  waking  next 
morning  we  were  greeted  by  the  sound 
of  the  rain  pattering  against  the  win¬ 
dow  panes.  Up  we  jumped,  and 
rushing  to  the  window  peered  anxious¬ 
ly  out  for  some  sign  of  a  break  in  the 
downfall.  But  such  was  not  discern¬ 
ible,  and  with  considerable  misgivings 
we  attempted  to  suppress  our  some¬ 
what  ruffled  feelings  over  news  and 
breakfast.  Presently  a  slight  brighten¬ 
ing  of  the  elements  gives  us  re¬ 
newed  hope,  and  we  venture  to  start, 
the  continued  rain  having  given  place 
to  heavy  showers  of  more  or  less 
frequency.  Thus  by  “big  shifts  and 
less  ”  we  gradually  approached  the 
desired  haven,  having  often  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  friendly  shelter  offered  by  a 
wall  or  hedge,  or  outbuilding,  out  of 
the  rain. 
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Three  miles  higher  up  than  Middle- 
ton  the  Tees  is  spanned  by  Winch 
Bridge,  said  to  be  the  first  suspension 
bridge  in  England.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  and  affords  a  good  target  for 
a  shot  from  the  camera,  immediately 
above  is  Little  Force  and  the  Rapids, 
which  are  well  worth  expending  a 
plate  upon.  I  rigged  up  my  camera 
preparatory  to  taking  this  view,  when 
just  as  f  was  about  to  make  the 
exposure,  down  came  the  rain  with 
renewed  vigour.  But  I  meant  to  have 
it,  so  1  backed  myself  and  the  camera 
as  far  into  the  hedge  as  I  could  with¬ 
out  having  any  twigs  or  branches  to 
obstruct  the  view,  and  while  my  friend 
protected  the  camera  from  the  wet  as 
best  he  could,  I  stood  with  my  hand 
upon  the  cap  of  the  lens  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  an  abatement  of  the  rain, 
which  came  at  last  and  the  exposure 
was'made,  resulting  in  the  picture  here 
given. 

Two  miles  further  up  the  river 
High  Force  is  reached.  This  is  a 
beautiful  waterfall  having  a  rugged 
staircase  of  some  twenty  feet  or  so, 
and  then  with  a  leap  dropping  down 
between  seventy  and  eighty  feet.  I 
exposed  two  plates  upon  this  fall,  but 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
neither  of  them  is  worth  reproducing. 
It  was  a  curious  facff  that  all  through 
the  day  as  soon  as  I  got  my  camera 
out  of  the  box  rain  would  begin  to  fall, 
ceasing  only  when  I  had  packed  up 
again. 

At  Middleton,  there  empties  itself 
into  the  Tees  a  small  tributary  known 
as  Marl  Beck,  and  many  pretty  bits 
are  to  be  had  if  the  course  of  this 
streamlet  be  followed.  Starting  from 
the  mouth,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
up  is  a  big  waterfall,  but  owing  to  its 
being  so  densely  surrounded  with  trees, 
it  is  advisable  to  ask  someone  to  point 
out  its  whereabouts,  otherwise  it  may 
not  be  found  easily.  A  little  higher 
up  and  the  Beck  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
over  which  runs  a  road — Skeer’s  Walk. 
Continuing  along  Skeer’s  Walk,  the 
next  bit  of  interest  isthe  prettyfall  given 
here  :  it  is  best  to  take  this  view  after 
rain,  as  otherwise  there  will  not  be 
much  water.  Passing  a  few  lime  kilns 
and  some  old  lead  workings,  we  arrive 
at  a  very  nice  bit  for  the  camera. 
Marl  Beck  here  has  a  very  rugged  bed, 


and  the  steady  flow  of  the  water  is 
broken  up  into  an ’agitated  motion  by 
the  many  boulders  which  intersperse 
its  course.  On  either  side  rise  almost 
perpendicular  rocks,  their  tops  clothed 
with  vegetation,  while  here  and  there, 
various  plants  find  sufficient  root-hold 
in  the  chinks  and  crevices  upon  the 
steep  sides.  This  is  Jack  Scar:  how 
that  name  came  to  be  given  I  cannot 
say.  Further  up  the  surroundings 
gradually  assume  a  wilder  aspecft, 
until  at  last  there  is  nothing  but  moor¬ 
land.  Those  who  care  for  this  kind  of 
scenery  will  find  plenty  of  scope  here 
wherein  to  exercise  their  talent. 

Fairy  Dell  is  a  place  which  should 
not  be  missed  by  him  who  is  in  quest  of 
food  for  the  sensitive  plate.  It  is 
about  two  miles  from  Middleton,  on 
the  Yorkshire  (southern)  side  of  the 
Tee«,  and  is  described  in  the  guide 
book  as  a  “surprise  fall.”  Queer  as 
this  may  seem  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
for  so  peculiarly  is  it  situated  that 
unless  a  guide  be  procured  in  the 
person  of  a  native  who  knows  it  well, 
the  visitor  may  almost  as  well  stay  at 
home.  It  is  useless  for  a  stranger  to 
the  district  to  attempt  to  find  it  alone, 
as  unless  by  mere  chance  he  should 
drop  across  it,  he  will  probably  return 
at  the  end  of  the  day  without  having 
seen  it.  A  little  further  westward  is 
a  series  of  ragged  rocks,  known  as 
Holwick  Scars,  near  by  which  is  the 
village  of  Holwick. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  district 
to  the  east  of  Middleton  would  be  as 
interesting  as  the  western  side,  but  we 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  work¬ 
ing  it  much.  One  very  interesting 
outing  may  be  made  as  follows: — 

Take  the  train  to  Cotherstone,  which 
shall  be  our  starting  place.  The 
village  is  a  quaint  little  spot  and  one 
may  be  tempted  to  practise  his  art 
here.  A  straw-thatched  wayside  inn 
and  a  few  adjoining  cottages  may  be 
made  into  a  very  pretty  picture,  either 
alone  or  as  a  back-ground  for  a  genre 
study  of  village  rustics.  Should  the 
choice  bits  of  the  village  cause  the 
photographer  to  use  up  all  the  plates 
at  his  immediate  disposal,  let  him 
repair  to  the  shop  of  the  village 
chemist,  where  he  will  be  received 
with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  on  lay¬ 
ing  bare  his  grievance,  a  dark-room 
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will  be  at  his  disposal  and  a  fresh 
stock  of  plates  if  required. 

Having  re-charged,  let  us  away. 
Leaving  the  village  behind  us  we  de¬ 
scend  a  gentle  incline,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  road  crosses  the  river  Balder. 
From  the  river-bed  a  nice  view  of  the 
bridge  may  be  obtained,  the  trees  on 
either  side  adding  to  the  picturesque- 
ness  thereof.  A  little  further  on,  and 
to  the  right  of  the  highway  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  lies 
Woodencroft,  a  place  that  should  not 
be  missed  by  the  wielder  of  the  camera, 
if  only  for  its  historic  connections. 
It  is  the  scene  of  Charles  Dickens’ 
well-known  novel  “  Nicholas  Nickel- 
by,”  and  therein  Mr.  Nickelby  used  to 
ply  his  scholastic  art  in  the  days  of 
yore.  I  took  a  view  of  this  interesting 
spot,  but  unfortunately  the  plate  was 
one  of  those  which  entertained  the 
liking  to  “gang  agley.” 

Passing  onwards  keeping  our  faces 
still  in  a  westerly  direction,  the  little 
hamlet  of  Romalkirk  is  soon  reached. 
Here  there  is  a  large  open  village 
green — a  real  typical  green  of  the  old- 
fashioned  stamp,  such  as  is  seen  but 
rarely  now,  the  only  remembrances  of 
which  are  the  verbal  pictures  in  our 
books.  Upon  the  edge  of  the  green 
stands  the  village  church,  surrounded 
by  its  usual  complement  of  gravestones 
and  monuments,  many  of  which  are  of 
very  remote  date.  The  oldest  we 
noticed  was  1745,  and  upon  some  of 
the  stones  were  curious  epitaphs. 

From  Romalkirk  the  return  to  Mid¬ 
dleton  may  be  made  either  by  the  high 
road  or  along  the  side  of  the  river,  and 
he  who  has  eyes  to  see  them  will  find 
numerous  pretty  bits  of  scenery  along 
the  route. 

In  concluding  these  few  rambling 
remarks,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  again 
just  a  word  in  praise  of  the  locality. 
The  “  town  ”  of  Middleton  itself  is  a 
very  quiet  one,  but  to  me  that  speaks 
in  its  favour  rather  than  otherwise:  for 
who,  when  away  on  a  holiday,  seeking 
an  absence  from  the  toil  and  worry  of 
daily  life,  cares  to  be  at  a  place  where 
people  are  jostled  about  as  badly  or  per¬ 
haps  worse  than  at  home?  I  can  claim 
no  special  talent  of  having  an  eye  that 
can  see  “something  out  of  nothing,” 
beyond  what  any  ordinary  person  is 
possessed  of,  therefore  the  beautiful 


scenery  which  I  have  here  attempted 
to  describe  is  alike  spread  before  the 
gaze  of  all  who  wish  to  feast  their  eyes 
thereon. 

F  inally,  I  offer  to  give  what  assis¬ 
tance  and  advice  it  is  in  my  power  to 
bestow  upon  anyone  who  intends  to 
visit  this  lovely  vale,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  he  who  does  this  and  returns 
without  having  unravelled  some  of  its 
beauties,  must  indeed  be  deemed 
worthy  of  a  foremost  place  in  the 
rank  of  the  numskulls. 

Charles  Mosley. 


LEAVES  FROM  THE 
DIARY  OF 
A  PHILOSOPHICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

AUGUST  12.  We  have  been  so 
well  occupied  since  last  week 
that  I  have  had  no  time  to  write 
a  word  in  my  diary ;  or  more  truthfully, 
1  should  say  that  occupations  of  a  more 
exciting  character  have  turned  my 
thoughts  into  other  channels.  No 
interruption  to  our  work  in  the  field 
have  occurred,  beyond  a  few  hours  of 
rain,  which  time  we  occupied  with 
printing  or  development.  In  any 
case  we  developed  the  day’s  plates 
every  evening,  never  leaving  one  over, 
and  at  noon,  while  we  ate  and  rested, 
the  printing  frames  were  put  out.  So 
each  negative  has  been  printed  from 
almost  directly,  and  the  failures  at  once 
put  on  one  side.  Armed  with  the  trial 
prints  we  went  out  again  to  repeat  each 
unsuccesful  picture.  Some  we  gave  up 
after  a  first  trial,  as  not  equal  to  expecta¬ 
tion,  but  I  shall  be  within  the  mark  in 
saying  that  fully  fifty  per  cent  of 
attempts  in  my  own  case  and  more  with 
Martin  have  been  realized  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
are  all  pictures  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  but  at  least  they  rank  higher  in 
qualities  than  most  of  the  club  men’s 
work  at  home.  Martin  says  I  must 
give  the  club  a  lecture  and  illustrate 
my  remarks  by  these  failures  and 
repeated  photographs.  Such  examples 
would  certainly  have  been  helpful  to 
me  as  a  beginner,  and  without  Martin’s 
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advice  I  might  have  dabbled  about 
for  years  without  rising  above 
mediocrity.  Returning  to  the  subject 
of  field  work,  however,  not  to  get 
weary  of  similar  scenes,  we  have 
changed  the  subjects  almost  every  day, 
excepting  where  repeats  had  to  be 
made.  Woodland,  moorland,  and 
pastoral  scenery  have  occupied  us  on 
different  occasions. 

One  morning  we  tramped  over 
heather  and  rank  grass  into  Langdale 
to  photograph  the  great  precipice  of 
Pavey  Ark,  with  dark,  desolate  Stickle 
Tarn  at  its  foot.  That  was  a  hard  day 
but  it  paid  us,  for  though  only  two 
exposures  were  made,  they  are  both 
fine  and  grand.  I  must  not  forget  our 
morning  at  human  subjects.  We  had 
old  folks  and  young  folks,  though 
chiefly  the  former,  engaged  in  simple 
household  occupations.  Martin  calls 
them  pictures  of  the  Dutch  School ;  I 
don’t  quite  know  what  he  means. 
Then  the  lake,  or  lakes  I  should  say. 
The  best  near  our  headquarters  is 
Rydal  Water,  though  Grasmere  Lake 
has  its  own  peculiar  attractions.  I  can 
hardly  put  down  all  the  subjects  we 
have  attempted,  or  the  pains  Martin  in 
particular  has  been  at  in  order  to  get 
the  most  beautiful  and  likewise  the 
most  original  point  of  view.  I  can 
truly  say  with  Wordsworth  that 

“ - I  have  learned 

To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth;  - ” 

but  to  regard  it  with  a  deeper  sense  of 
love  and  admiration  which  no  words 
that  my  pen  will  write  can  properly 
explain.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  en¬ 
joyment  my  thoughts  turn  often  to 
Millie,  from  whom  I  have  heard 
nothing  since  we  left  home.  I  never 
asked  her  to  write — and  perhaps  she 
doesn’t  like  to — but  Tom  might  have 
sent  a  word.  Yesterday  night,  after 
several  attempts,  I  framed  a  letter  con¬ 
taining  a  proposal  which  I  had  not  the 
com  age  to  make  verbally  before  leaving, 
but  this  morning,  thinking  better  of  the 
matter,  and  not  liking  the  idea  of 
writing  after  all,  I  tore  it  into  frag¬ 
ments  and  threw  them  into  the  stream. 
That  plan  .  will  not  do,  a  suitable 
opportunity  must  be  watched  for,  and 
I  must  look  in  her  face  when  I  ask  the 
awkward  question.  Till  then  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  waiting  patiently. 


August  14.  Philip  left  to-day,  having 
stayed  longer  than  he  at  first  intended, 
and  I  go  myself  at  the  end  of  the  week 
— to  drudgery  once  more.  Oddly 
enough,  I  shall  be  rather  glad  to  get 
back.  The  darkest  cloud  has  a  silver 
lining.  My  dark  cloud  is  the  deadly 
dull  office  with  its  monotonous  routine. 
The  silver  lining  is  Millie.  I’ve  had 
time  to  make  two  prints  from  each  of  my 
negatives,  one  set  is  for  myself,  the 
others  I  have  mounted  by  their  corners 
in  a  rough  book  made  of  brown  paper 
bought  at  the  grocer’s  here.  The  tint 
just  matches  the  prints.  Underneath 
each  print  I  have  written  a  line  or  two 
from  Wordsworth,  and  the  whole  book 
when  complete  will  be  taken  to  No.  14, 
Ormidale  Avenue,  for  a  certain  young 
lady,  whose  opinion  thereon  I  shall 
await  with  the  keenest  interest. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  in  these 
pages  what  we  have  done  in  the  way 
of  studying  skies  and  making  cloud 
negatives.  Philip  has  a  method  for 
this  work  as  well  as  for  everything  else 
he  did.  On  the  way  to  our  claim  each 
day,  whether  early  morning  or  late 
afternoon,  we  stopped  at  every  little 
eminence  which  offered  a  clear  view, 
and  surveyed  the  heavens,  making 
negatives  when  the  clouds  seemed 
pleasing,  noting  time  of  day  and 
direction  according  to  compass.  Robin¬ 
son  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  sky 
in  his  Pictorial  Elements.  “  The  sky,” 
he  says,  “is  the  one  thing  that  gives 
expression  to  nature.  It  would  be  a 
monotonous  world  without  the  smiles 
and  frowns  of  the  sky.”  Philip  calls 
this  the  best  chapter  in  the  whole 
book.  My  eyes  have  heen  opened  by 
reading  it. 

August  16.  My  goods  and  chattels 
are  packed  up.  It  is  my  last  evening 
here.  The  negatives  are  all  in  one 
wooden  box,  carefully  done  up,  and  I 
don’t  intend  to  let  the  precious  things 
go  out  of  my  hands  on  the  homeward 
journey.  I  wonder  what  Millie  will 
say  to  me  ? 


Caramel  Backing. — Burnt  sienna  ground 
in  water,  three  pennyworth  ;  gum  arabic  solu¬ 
tion,  1  ounce  ;  powdered  gum  arabic,  1  tea- 
Spoonful  ;  charcoal  and  meth.  alcohol,  ad  lib., 
varying  the  respective  amounts  until  the 
mixture  will  onl\r  just  drop  from  the  brush. 
A  flat  palette  knife  will  remove  the  whole  lot 
in  the  dark-room  at  a  sweep 
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CYCLE 

AND  CAMERA. 


By  Professor  Steggall. 


Y  C  L I  N  G  and 
Photography 
have  for  some 
years  been  my 
hobby,  a  com¬ 
bination  that 
for  pure  and 
heathy  enjoy¬ 
ment  can  hardly  be  surpassed, 
and  I  have  naturally  been  led  to 
try  various  sizes  of  cameras,  and 
various  means  of  carrying  them. 
The  result  of  my  experience 
may  be  of  use  to  others.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  for  really  satis¬ 
factory  work  it  is,  I  think,  best  to 
avoid  all  hand  cameras,  and  to  carry  a 
stand  ;  ior  not  only  are  many  beautiful 
and  suggestive  subjects  unsuited  for 
“instantaneous”  treatment,  but  many 
days,  otherwise  good  for  photographic 
work,  are  too  deficient  in  aCtinic  light 
to  give  any  good  “instantaneous” 
results,  whatever  the  subjeCt.  Of 
course,  on  a  fine,  bright  day  many 
interesting  little  views  may  be  snapped 
off  by  a  Kodak,  a  Frena,  or  any  other 
such  instrument,  and  fora  single  day’s 
outing  from  home  and  back  such  work 


may  be  well  enough ;  but  when  one  is 
touring  one  wishes  different  kinds  of 
views,  and  one  is  never  certain  of  the 
next  day’s  sun.  The  tourist  then  will 
do  well  to  take  a  camera  with  a  stand. 
The  largest  camera  I  have  ever  carried 
on  a  bicycle  is  a  whole  plate,  with  four 
double  dark  slides  and  stand;  the 
camera  in  the  frame,  the  slides  in  the 
hand,  and  the  stand  on  the  handles. 
This  did  very  well  for  an  out  and  home 
excursion  when  there  was  plenty  of 
time  available,  w'hen  no  great  distance 
was  to  be  attempted,  and  when  there 
were  definite  views  to  be  taken ;  Put 
for  a  long  journey,  and  in  cases  where 
the  camera  had  to  be  set  up  on  trial, 
the  time  spent  over  unpacking,  setting 
up,  and  carefully  repacking,  so  as  to 
injure  neither  camera,  plates,  nor  bi¬ 
cycle,  was  far  too  great  for  comfort. 
Besides,  any  other  luggage  with  such 
a  load  is  practically  out  of  the  question. 


Initial  Letter  Competition.  Certificate. 
G.  H.  Holmes,  Blackpool. 


I  next  tried  a  quarter-plate  hand' 
magazine  camera,  but  apart  from  other 
objections,  the  shaking  was  serious,, 
and  resulted  in  the  plates  being  covered 
with  dust ;  it  had,  moreover,  to  be 
carried  in  the  hand,  because  its  shape 
did  not  readily  admit  of  attachment  to 
the  frame,  while  attachment  to  the 
handle  would  have  ultimately  shaken 
it  to  pieces. 

After  this  experience  I  had  a  small 
hand  camera  made;  very  rigid,  with 
six  double  dark  slides  carrying  plates- 
four  inches  by  two  and  a  half.  This  had. 
several  advantages;  in  the  first  place,, 
it  was  very  portable,  either  a  sling  or 
the  handle-bar  giving  a  most  con¬ 
venient  attachment;  in  the  next  place 
the  plates  were  almost  as  large  as 
quarter  plates,  in  better  proportion, 
and  gave  good  lantern  slides  of  suitable 
shape  when  masked  in  the  usual  way, 
by  mere  contact,  without  material  loss 
ol  picture.  In  the  third  place,  the  plates- 
were  readily  obtained  by  cutting  five 
by  four  plates  across,  and  folding  with 
unbroken  film  until  required;  thus  one 
box  of  five  by  four  plates  gave  twenty- 
four  of  this  smaller  size,  and  could  be 
easily  carried  in  the  pocket.  Lastly,, 
the  six  dark  slides  could  all  be  carried 
in  two  pockets,  or  even  in  one  large 
one. 

This  camera  proved  admirable  for 
walking,  and  for  short  runs  when  the 
day  was  bright  and  time  was  precious, 
but  it  had  the  usual  disadvantages  of 
all  hand  cameras;  besides,  on  a  bicycle 
a  larger  size  could  be  conveniently 
carried  even  with  other  luggage. 

I  then  made  my  last  trial,  with  the 
results  of  which  I  abide.  The  largest 
dark  slides  that  can  be  carried  in  an 
ordinary  jacket  pocket  are  five  by  four, 
and  I  find  that  four  of  these,  holding 
eight  plates,  can  easily  be  carried  in 
two  pockets;  the  camera  to  take  these 
slides,  containing  lenses  (two)  inside 
the  bellows  when  closed,  behind  the 
saddle  (in  which  latter  case  care  must 
be  taken  to  protect  any  touching  parts 
by  soft  pads),  or  inside  any  luggage 
bag.  I  have  tried  all  three  ways,  and 
each  has  advantages.  The  stand 
(fourfold)  is  easily  carried  on  the 
handle-bar;  and  thus,  without  sensibly 
interfering  with  the  legitimate  luggage 
(in  a  frame-fitting  valise),  and  without 
over-burdening  man  or  cycle,  the 
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tourist  can  set  off  thoroughly  equipped 
for  a  few  days’  tour. 

Even  thus,  however,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  delay  in  putting  up  the 
stand,  so  after  mature  deliberation  I 
substituted  for  the  excellent  wooden 
one  I  had  previously  used  an  aluminium 
draw-tube  tripod,  with  head  attached. 
This  is  very  light,  can  be  carried  with 
one  strap  on  the  handle,  or  even  in  the 
breast  pocket;  it  is  nearly  five  feet 
high,  and  although  so  light,  it  is  firm 
enough  to  resist  a  slight  wind  ;  in  a 
heavy  wind,  of  course,  very  little 
ordinary  work  can  be  done,  so  this  is 
practically  all  that  is  needed. 

My  success  with  films  of  all  kinds 
has  been  so  very  slight,  and  I  have  so 
often  found  them  defective,  either  in 
manufacture  or  from  their  poor  keeping 
qualities,  that  I  stick  to  glass  plates 
which  can  be  now  got  exceedingly 
thin. — The  Scottish  Cyclist. 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE 
THE  AIM  OF  THE 
AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

THE  SIX  SUCCESSFUL 
PAPERS. 

I. 

Clara  Tate,  West  Villa,  Chorley 
New  Road,  Bolton. 

ET  the  amateur’s  aim  be  to  aim 
high,  and  let  the  work  be  the  very 
best  that  he  can  produce,  for 
although  he  fail  again  and  again,  it 
is  by  the  fresh  attempts  to  conquer 
failures  that  perfection  in  photography 
is  reached.  “  The  better  the  aim,  the 
better  the  hit.” 

Aim  at  practice  and  perseverance. 
Every  beginning  is  difficult,  and  it  is 
only  by  patient  study,  painstaking 

Eiderduck  on  Nest.  J.  P.  Gibson. 


perseverance,  and  practice,  that  one 
can  reach  the  goal  of  every  true 
photographer,  i.e.,  perfection  in  his  art. 
Study  and  practice  what  you  have 
learned,  and  improve  the  character  of 
your  work  by  reading  the  photographic 
literature  of  the  day,  such  as  The  Junior 
Photographer,  etc. 

Aim  to  have  the  best  apparatus  you 
can  afford,  and  good  materials.  Pay 
attention  to  details  and  perfect  clean¬ 
liness.  All  these  are  necessary  to 
successful  work. 

Aim  at  cultivation  of  the  eye  and 
mind.  If  one  cannot  succeed  with 
simple  subjects,  one  will  certainly  fail 
in  the  subtle  effects  of  nature  in  land¬ 
scape  or  seascape.  One  may  do  useful 
and  interesting  work,  even  though 
pictures  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word  cannot  be  produced. 

Aim  at  having  a  special  and  definite 
aim,  not  turning  here  and  there,  and 
never  doing  anything  above  the 
average.  Stick  to  one  or  more  definite 
subjects  until  you  have  something 
worth  recording. 

Aim  at  understanding  the  workings 
and  uses  of  chemicals,  toning  baths, 
etc.,  so  that  in  cases  of  difficulty  you 
may  be  able  to  remedy  and  put  your¬ 
self  on  the  right  track  again. 

Let  the  hobby  be  more  than  a  short 
time’s  amusement.  Enter  into  it  so 
that  it  may  become  a  pursuit  to  be 
followed  with  enthusiasm  and  energy. 
Make  real  use  of  the  hobby,  acquiring 
mastery  of  all  details,  so  as  to  become 
in  time  expert  enough  to  use  it  as  a 
means  of  livelihood. 

II. 

W.  Lister,  St.  Mark’s  Vicarage, 
Newport,  Mon. 

This  seems  at  first  glance  to  be  a 
very  difficult  question  to  answer  be¬ 
cause  photography  has  many  branches, 
and  therefore  as  many  aims,  but  I 
think  there  is  at  least  one  answer  to- 
the  question  which  is  applicable  to 
all  branches  alike,  and  that  answer  is 
that  every  amateur  should  do  some¬ 
thing  which  shall  promote  the  particular 
branch  or  branches  at  which  he  works. 
Let  me  give  an  example  or  two  of 
what  I  mean.  Supposing  his  branch 
is  pictorial  work,  let  him  devote  all 
his  skill  and  energy  to  the  producing 


of  a  few  pictures  which  will  be  worth 
looking  at,  and  not  waste  plates,  time, 
and  money  on  careless,  half-thought- 
out  productions,  which  are  no  good 
to  himself  or  anyone  else.  The  earnest 
worker  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  not 
at  first  successful,  will  be  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  advance  careful  work,  and  to 
educate  his  own  taste  and  the  taste  of 
those  he  comes  in  contaCt  with,  and 
so,  if  only  in  a  slight  degree,  promoting 
pictorial  work. 

Again,  if  the  amateur’s  branch  is 
instantaneous  work,  let  him  make  a 
series  of  photographs  of  animals  in 
motion,  or  British  sports  for  instance, 
and  so  promote  the  production  of  use¬ 
ful  and  interesting  photographs,  and  so 
on,  with  all  other  branches  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  Let  the  amateur  try  and  do 
something  which  shall  be  of  use  to 
himself  and  promote  his  hobby,  and 
not  be  merely  an  exposer  of  plates. 

III. 

Alexander  J.  Tate,  51,  Alexandra 
Road,  Southport,  Lancashire. 

The  aim  of  every  earnest  amateur 
photographer  should  be  the  furtherance 
of  the  “art”  or  “science”  (“handicraft,” 
forsooth,  some  will  have  it)  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  This  can  be  done  in  the  best 
manner  by  specialization. 

Let  us  trace  the  career  of  our 
earnest  amateur. 

First  and  foremost  he  must  attain  to 
technical  excellence  as  far  as  in  him 
lies.  To  attain  to  technical  excellence 
he  will  have  to  go  through  the  mill  and 
work,  aye  and  work  hard  ;  he  must  not 
be  discouraged  by  failures,  nor  over¬ 
elated  by  successes,  which  may  have 
been  but  lucky  strokes. 

Now  let  us  suppose  our  ideal 
amateur  is  no  longer  a  raw  amateur, 
but  one  who  can  turn  out  good  nega¬ 
tives  with  regularity.  ’Tis  time  for 
him  to  choose  between  two  roads — the 
winding  lane  of  Art,  or  the  broad  and 
straight  highway  of  Science.  Should 
he  make  choice  of  Art,  then,  too,  he 
must  further  specialize  :  animals, 
flowers,  trees,  river  scenery,  the  sea, 
are  a  few  among  the  many  branches  of 
Nature  to  which  his  special  bent, 
fancy,  or  talents  urge  him.  In  land¬ 
scape  photography  what  an  alluring 
prospedt  opens  before  him:  Nature  in 


her  gloomy  phases  showing  to  his 
artist’s  eye  lowering  sunsets,  stormy 
sunrisings,  dreary  stretches  of  waste 
moorland,  the  dismal  swamp,  and  the 
reedy  marsh.  Nature  not  like  Niobe 
all  tears,  but  all  smiles  ;  Nature  full  of 
laughter  and  joy,  showing  him  waving 
fields,  and  smiling  pastures,  dancing 
waves,  and  babbling  brooks  ;  surely 
there  is  a  plenteous  feast  to  choose 
from. 

Should  he  take  the  scientific  side, 
again  there  is  no  lack  of  branches 
to  choose  from  ;  among  the  many  sub¬ 
jects  we  point  out  microphotography, 
telephotography,  the  x  rays  and  the 
kinematograph  Nor  should  we  leave 
out  experimental  photography  as  a 
special  subject  for  the  scientifically 
inclined.  Let  such  but  discover  a  real 
process  of  photographing  in  colours, 
and  who  will  say  he  has  not  furthered 
the  cause. 

To  sum  up,  the  ideal  amateur  must 
be  no  servile  imitator  of  other  men’s 
work,  he  must  be  no  sloven,  he  must 
not  work  by  fits  and  starts,  he  must  ever 
try  to  learn  and  improve,  and  above 
all  he  must  try  and  imbue  his  work 
with  some  of  his  own  spirit,  so  that 
one  on  looking  at  his  work  can  say  at 
once  “  Oh  !  this  is  Mr.  So-and-So’s 
work,”  though  no  name  be  to  it. 

Thus  will  he  reap  the  utmost  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  his  hobby  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  honour  to  photography. 

IV. 

W.  L.  F.  Wastell,  South  Wood¬ 
ford,  Essex. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  amateur 
photographer  should  be  diredted  to 
acquiring  a  sound  practical  knowledge 
of  photographic  apparatus  and  pro¬ 
cesses.  However  correct  his  ideas  of 
what  to  produce  may  be,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  attain  the  result  he  desires 
without  technical  knowledge  and 
manipulative  skill.  This  will  require 
considerable  time  and  patience,  which 
should  be  ungrudgingly  bestowed. 

Having  acquired  this  practical 
knowledge,  the  amateur  should  next 
consider  in  what  subjedt  he  is  most 
interested,  and  how  he  can  apply 
photography  to  its  illustration  ;  say, 
for  example,  to  architecture,  botany, 
zoology,  shipping,  or  what  not.  But 
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his  chief  aim,  over  and  above  all  this, 
should  be  to  learn  to  recognise  the 
■beautiful  wherever  he  may  find  it,  and 
to  so  record  it  that  others  may  also  see 
and  appreciate  it. 

Beauty  is  not  rare  :  the  seeing  eye 
will  find  it  in  the  sky  and  on  the  lonely 
sea-shore  ;  in  the  forest  glade  and  the 
stern  mountain  ;  in  the  quiet  pool  and 
the  wayside  flower  ;  in  the  group  of 
merry  children  on  the  beach,  or  the 
solitary  toiler  in  the  field.  The  snow¬ 
flake,  the  crystal,  the  bird,  the  insedt, 
the  shell,  and  the  leaf  all  have  their 
special  beauties ;  and  these  beauties 
can  be  sought  out  and  photographically 
illustrated. 

And  in  addition  to  the  simply 
beautiful,  the  amateur  might  well  seek 
■  out  and  record  the  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  with  these  objects  in 
view  he  will  assuredly  find  much  to 
delight  both  himself  and  others.  He 
will  have  one  restricted  field  in  which 
he  can  work  as  a  specialist,  and  he 
will  also  have  the  broader  area  over 
which  he  may  roam  for  further  pleasure 
and  profit.  He  should,  in  short,  as  far 
.as  photographic  work  is  concerned, 
strive  to  know  “  something  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  everything  of  something 

V. 

Harold  Sinclair,  619,  King  Street, 
Aberdeen  N.B. 

The  aim  of  every  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  should  be  to  raise  the  standard 
of  artistic  photography  as  high  as 
possible. 

Instead  of  trying  various  developers 
and  various  printing  processes  (which 
is  very  common  at  present  among 
amateurs),  if  only  we  would  concentrate 
our  powers  upon  some  special  subject 
and  try  to  give  it  its  best  expression, 
then,  and  only  then,  will  we  arrive  at 
the  desired  end. 

Amateurs  at  present  prefer  to  “  take 
everything  indiscriminately,  without 
attempting  to  secure  artistic  effect,  and 
it  is  quite  evident  that  as  long  as  this 
continues  there  will  be  room  for  great 
improvement  in  artistic  photography. 
The  remedy  for  this  has  already  been 
found.  Some  of  the  leading  photo¬ 
graphers  have  set  a  good  example,  and 
together  with  the  influence  of  various 
photographic  magazines  and  literature, 


it  is  hoped  that  this  “press-the-button 
style  ”  of  photography  will  soon  die 
out. 

VI. 

H.  Ellis,  Havers  Park,  Bishops 
Stortford. 

I  consider  that  this  question  can  be 
answered  under  the  four  following 
headings  : — 

1.  To  be  artistic  in  pose  and 
surroundings  if  a  portrait  or  portrait 
study,  and  in  selection  if  a  landscape  ; 
to  see  that  the  lighting  is  correct,  and 
when  we  have  obtained  an  artistic 
pidture,  to  choose  a  printing  process, 
mount  (and  frame  where  necessary) 
which  will  harmonize  with  it. 

2.  To  be  entertaining,  so  that 
we  may  make  our  hobby  interesting 
to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 
There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this, 
but  the  most  amusing,  to  my  idea,  is 
by  making  lantern  slides  from  our 
best  negatives,  and  showing  them 
through  the  magic  lantern,  especially 
if  we  choose  slides  which  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  our  audience,  such  as 
portraits  of  themselves,  their  pets,  or 
surroundings.  If  you  do  not  possess 
a  lantern,  you  can  present  your  friends 
with  prints. 

3.  To  be  instructive.  This  branch 
of  photography  has  been  very  useful 
of  late  in  the  shape  of  the  *  rays,  etc., 
but  as  most  of  us  do  not  possess  the 
appliances  for  these  more  advanced 
stages,  we  are  able  to  take  photographs 
of  buildings,  towns,  villages,  etc.,  we 
may  visit,  for  nothing  describes  these 
so  truly  as  photographs. 

4.  To  be  decorative,  that  is,  to 
be  able  to  decorate  our  rooms  with 
our  photographs,  such  as  opalines, 
transpariencies  for  the  windows,  and 
framed  photographs  for  the  walls. 

The  above  examples  only  illustrate 
a  few  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
photography  may  be  made  interesting, 
amusing,  and  useful,  but  if  we  strive  to 
do  any  of  the  above,  it  would  be  much 
better  than  simply  taking  photographs 
regardless  of  any  aim,  as  so  many  of 
us  do  at  the  present  time. 


Metol  was  introduced  by  Hauff  in  1891. 

The  first  photograph  of  the  sun  was  made 
by  Fizeau  and  Foucault  in  1845. 


Z\k  junior  Salon. 

The  Junior  Salon ,  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  readers  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  held 
its  first  show  in  1895,  and  the  two  succeeding 
ones  have  been  so  successful  that  we  look  for¬ 
ward  with  expectation  to  the  fourth,  which  we 
feel  certain  will  break  the  record.  The  Salon 
will  run  on  practically  the  same  lines  as 
hitherto.  “And  what  are  these"?  says  the 
new  reader.  Well,  for  his  information,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  give  a  brief  description 
of  this  annual  exhibition  of  our  reader's  work. 

We  started  The  Salon  because  we  were  well 
aware  that  there  were  many  photographers 
situated  in  country  places  who  were  not  able 
to  visit  any  of  the  great  shows,  and  conse¬ 
quently  somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  what  was 
being  done  in  the  outside  photographic  world. 
Our  notion  was  to  make  an  Exhibition  at  home, 
an  exhibition  which  could  be  gone  through  at 
leasure  in  the  hammock  or  on  the  drawing¬ 
room  lounge  without  any  of  those  inconvenien¬ 
ces  and  petty  worries  which  occur  with  the 
real  thing.  In  The  Junior  Salon  one  has  not  to 
crane  one’s  neck  to  see  the  productions  of 
favourite  masters,  one  has  not  to  hurry  through 
half-a-dozen  stuffy,  ill-ventilated  rooms  at 
express  speed,  and  without  any  refreshment 
save  that  afforded  by  a  buffet,  whereon  Pre- 
Adamite  edibles  are  displayed  under  exhausted 
receivers. 

The  Junior  Salon  is  a  collection  of  pictures 
which  can  be  studied  at  leisure,  and  the  art 
teaching  conveyed  by  the  views  thoroughly 
impressed  on  one's  mind,  and  not  made  merely 
a  mental  snap-shot  of  as  it  were  in  a  couple 
of  seconds.  The  Junior  Salon,  therefore,  opens 
in  the  August  of  every  year,  and  closes — never. 

The  hanging  committee  consists  of  the  Editor 
and  his  Assistants,  and  the  exhibitors  are 
readers  ol  The  Junior  Photographer  all  over  the 
globe.  The  best  photographs  submitted  are 
selected  and  hung,  that  is  to  say  they  are  re¬ 
produced  in  half-tone,  and  published  in  a 
double  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer. 
The  reproductions  are  for  the  most  part  printed 
separately  from  the  usual  matter,  and  the 
Salon  proper  takes  the  form  of  a  Supplement 
on  fine  art  paper.  Of  course  every  contributor 
cannot  expeCt  his  or  her  pictures  to  be  hung. 
The  most  pleasing  and  the  most  artistic  will 
be  selected,  and  certificates  granted  in  each 
class.  The  holder  of  the  first  certificate  in 
each  class  will  be  presented  with  twenty-five 
half-tone  reproductions  of  his  picture,  printed 
with  the  greatest  care  on  heavy  paper,  and 
suitable  for  framing.  We  do  not  know  that 
we  can  give  further  instructions  or  details. 
The  best  way  for  new  comers  to  do  will  be  to 
purchase  the  August  number  of  The  Junior  for 
either  ’95,  ’96,  or  ’97,  and  see  for  themselves 
what  we  require.  The  first  two  coupons 
appear  this  month. 


Kimberley  Postal  Camera  Club. — There 
are  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  above 
club  for  fairly  good  photographers.  One  silver 
and  two  bronze  medals  are  offered  for  com¬ 
petition  each  year,  as  well  as  the  usual 
criticisms  and  exchanges  amongst  the  mem¬ 
bers.  The  secretary  is  Thos.  Rogers,  89, 
Kimberley  Road,  Nunhead,  London,  S.E. 


©ur  prises. 

Mounting;  Competition.  —The  prize  is 
awarded  to  H.  B.  Bradley,  143,  Ashton  New 
Rpad,_  Beswick,  Manchester,  and  we  are 
reluctantly  compelled  to  withhold  any  certifi¬ 
cates.  The  Mounting  Competition  has  been 
quite  a  failure  as  regards  originality,  none  of 
the  competitors  displaying  any  marked  talent, 
and  only  two  or  three  sending  productions  with 
any  claim  to  beauty.  The  prize-winner’s  effort 
is  a  long  way  ahead  of  any  of  the  other  work, 
and  is  moreover  purely  photographic,  though. 
that  in  itself  does  not  count  as  important. 
First  he  apparently  exposed  a  sheet  of  matt 
P.O.P.  5  inches  by  9  to  a  subdued  light,  this 
sheet  he  toned  and  mounted  on  card,  then  on 
another  piece  of  card  2^  inches  by  6,  he 
mounted  the  photograph,  leaving  a  tiny  white 
border  all  round.  Having  so  done  he  pasted 
this  second  mount  on  the  top  of  the  first,  and 
for  a  finish  had  round  the  edge  of  the  first 
card  another  card  border  a  little  over  half  an 
inch  wide,  the  centre  of  which  is  over-exposed, 
deeply  toned  matt  P.O.P.,  while  the  edges  are- 
pure  white.  The  reproduction  shows  the 
mount  fairly  well.  The  whole  ensemble  is- 
certainly  good,  and  it  must  have  taken  the 
artist  a  long  time  to  do.  Next  most  noticeable 
is  a  print  from  Davy  Garrick.  The  mount  is- 
two  shades  of  green,  not  subdued  green,  but 
a  light  grass  green  with  a  paler  primrose  plate- 
sunk  mark.  The  tone  of  the  photograph  itself 
is  brown,  and  the  whole  result  is  glaring  and 
unharmonious.  Cracker  Jack’s  effort  lays 
most  of  its  claims  to  commendation  to  the  faCt 
that  the  print  and  the  card  on  which  it  is 
pasted  are  in  correct  harmony.  The  photo¬ 
graph  is  a  deep  brickish  red,  while  the  board 
is  a  warm  brown.  Sunny  tries  a  combination 
of  blue,  green  and  brown,  the  print  being  a 
blue  carbon  surrounded  by  a  quarter  inch 
brown  line  after  which  comes  an  expanse  of 
very  subdued  green.  This  mount  might  have- 
suited  some  prints,  but  it  does  not  suit  the  one 
which  Sunny  has  put  in  it.  In  our  opinion  a 
darker  shade  of  olive  instead  of  the  brown 
would  have  resulted  in  an  altogether  better' 
effeCt.  The  only  other  contribution  which  we- 
care  to  notice  is  that  by  Gee  Gee.  This  is  just 
an  ordinary  commercial  mount  as  supplied  for 
three-quarter  plate  prints  of  the  usual  size. 
Gee  Gee,  however,  has  relieved  its  straightness 
by  pencilling  what  we  suppose  is  a  hawthorn 
twig  upon  it.  This,  however,  was  a  mounting 
competition  pure  and  simple,  What  we- 
required  was  striking  effeCt,  and  the  drawing 
of  a  running  spray  on  a  stock  species  of 
mount  does  not  make  that  mount  artistic.  It  is 
singular  how  little  originality  is  displayed  by 
amateurs  in  the  matter  of  mounting.  This  com¬ 
petition  has  brought  the  faCt  most  forcibly  home 
to  us — hardly  one  of  the  competitors  displayed 
any  marked  inclination  to  stray  from  the 
ordinary  paths.  Bought  mounts  were  heavily 
in  evidence,  and  although  these  may  be  useful 
for  ordinary  commercial  photographs,  we  on 
this  occasion  expected  something  quite 
different — not  pictures  made  to  fit  frames, 
but  frames  made  to  fit  pictures,  as  it  were. 
The  late  Lord  Leighton  was  most  particular 
about  the  surroundings  of  his  painting,  we 
believe  he  had  special  moulds  made  which  he  - 


.afterwards  personally  saw  broken  up  lest  they 
should  run  into  other  hands.  In  this  manner, 
he  not  only  produced  a  harmonious  whole, 
but  once  and  for  all  stamped  his  work  with 
individuality.  Why  should  not  photographers, 
then,  when  producing  a  special  effort,  do  like¬ 
wise  ?  In  their  case,  a  good  style  of  mounting 
is  more  imperative  than  it  is  to  the  colourist, 
they  cannot  call  to  their  aid  tricks  of  colour  or 
harmonies  to  catch  the  eye — their  best  is  only 
monochrome.  In  our  opinion  the  beau  ideal 
method  of  finishing  a  photograph  has  not  as 
yet  been  arrived  at,  and  our  competition 
'does  not  leave  us  any  nearer  the  desired  goal. 
We  are  certain,  nevertheless,  that  if  some  of 
•  our  more  artistic  contributors  will  think  the 
matter  over,  and  try  again  and  again,  we  shall 
.at  a  later  date  have  pidtures  offered  us  which 
.are  pleasing  from  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
mount  to  the  vanishing  point  in  the  centre. 

Literary  Competition. — This  subjedt  has 
'.been  very  heartily  taken  up.  After  compli- 


diredtions.  A  dozen  or  two  have  entirely 
ignored  any  aim,  and  digress  into  matters  of 
detail,  such  as  the  keeping  of  dishes  clean,  the 
adoption  of  this  or  that  printing  process,  or 
other  and  equally  trivial  matters  in  the  present 
connedtion.  One  man  says  the  amateur’s  aim 
should  be  to  imitate  the  professional,  another 
goes  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  holds  up  the 
work  of  the  professional  as  a  type  of  all  that 
is  bad.  A  few  competitors  begin  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  define  the  term  amateur  photographer, 
and  after  lamentably  failing  to  do  so,  they  slip 
in  their  notion  of  what  his  ideal  should  be  in 
the  last  sentence,  saying  merely  that  he  should 
“aim  high,”  “aim  at  progress,”  or  “aim  at 
advancement,”  vague  statements  which  un¬ 
fortunately,  like  copy-book  maxims,  help 
nobody.  However,  on  the  whole  we  are 
pleased  to  see  that  in  the  minds  of  the  majority 
some  distant  and  hazy  altitude  is  visible.  It 
is  comforting  to  feel  that  they  have  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  the  possibilities  of  photography. 
A  large  number  also  have  enthroned  the 


mending  the  contributors  upon  their  numerical 
strength,  it  is  our  unpleasant  duty  to  say  that 
comparatively  few  have  any  notion  of  what  is 
•constituted  Ipy  an  aim,  whilst  many  of  those 
who  are  mo'rq  fortunate  in  that  respect  set 
their  aims  very  low,  or  include  only  a  re¬ 
markably  narrow  field.  This  latter  may  be 
a  good  quality  in  pictures,  but  it  is  emphatic¬ 
ally  a  bad  one  as  applied  to  aspirations.  For 
■example,  several  men  restridt  the  amateur’s 
aim  to  the  purchase  of  apparatus ;  others  to 
the  exercise  of  his  capacity  in  the  realm  of 
portraiture  only,  or  landscape  ;  or  again  of 
architectural  work.  Some  admit  no  aim  but 
that  of  pidiure-making,  and  although  we  regard 
this  as'  the  highest  possible  application  of 
photography,  it  would  never  do  to  be  so  blind 
as  to  lose  sight  of  its  very  large  scope  in  other 


Mounting  Competition.  Prize  Pifture. 
H.  B.  Bradley,  Beswick,  Manchester. 


Goddess  of  Art,  which  leads  one  to  expedt  an 
increasing  development  of  photography  in  that 
diredtion.  We  are  tempted  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  papers  in  detail,  but  must 
forego  the  pleasure  that  this  would  give  us. 
All  we  can  find  room  for  will  be  a  brief 
anthology  or  seledtion  of  the  best  points  in 
each  of  the  cleverest  papers,  together  with  the 
publication  of  three  or  four  of  them  in  full. 
The  subjedt,  however,  has  been  and  will  be 
profitable  to  both  our  readers  and  ourselves, 
and  having  now  fairly  well  fixed  upon  what 
the  aim  of  the  amateur  photographer  should 
be,  we  announce  the  introduction  of  another 
competition  at  a  later  date,  enquiring  in  this 
case  for  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  that 
aim.  The  winners  are  Clara  Tate,  West  Villa, 
Chorley  New  Road,  Bolton;  W.  Lister,  St. 
Mark’s  Vicarage;  Newport,  Mon.  Alexander 
f.  Tate,  51,  Alexandra  Road,  Southport,  Lancs.; 
W.  L.  F.  Wastell,  South  Woodford,  Essex; 


Harold  Sinclair,  619,  King  Street,  Aberdeen, 
N.B. ;  and  H.  Ellis,  Havers  Park,  Bishops 
Stortford ;  and  to  each  of  them  a  volume  of 
The  Practical  Photographer  has  been  posted. 

Street  Life  Competition. — Closes  April 
25th.  Prize,  a  “  Rational  ”  Album  containing 
a  selection  of  the  best  photographs  sent  in  for 
this  particular  contest.  In  this  competition  our 
readers  will  have  ample  scope,  and  certainly 
no  lack  of  models,  for  where  shall  we  find 
figures  if  not  in  the  streets  ?  There  is  the 
baker's  boy,  the  butcher's  boy,  the  policeman, 
the  postman,  the  dustman,  and  goodness  knows 
how  many  others  all  ready  and  willing  to  be 
taken  if  you  promised  them  a  print.  Watch 
for  vour  street  charadters,  then,  and  snap  them 
amidst  their  natural  surroundings,  either  with 
a  hand  camera  in  the  more  frequented  spots, 
or  in  your  own  back  occupation  road  with  your 
stand  and  your  ordinary  outfit.  The  coupon 
was  given  last  month. 

Still  Life  Competition  . — Closes  April 
25th.  Prize,  12s.  6d.  in  books  seledted  from 
the  list  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  and 
Co.,  Ltd.  We  do  not  recoiled:  ever  having 
received  a  really  good  still  life  study  for  any 
of  our  competitions,  and  therefore  to  encourage 
our  readers  to  take  up  this  branch,  we  offer 
the  above  prize  for  the  best  still  life  study.  A 
still  life  study  means  a  pidture  of  say  fruit  on 
a  plate  or  in  a  basket,  old  books  with  an  old 
ink-pot  and  writing  materials  alongside  of 
them,  a  vase  and  shells,  dead  animals  arranged 
as  they  often  are  by  artists  for  paintings  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  suitable  for  dining-rooms,  and  a 
hundred  other  simple  objedts,  which  when 
arranged  together  form  a  pleasing  whole,  in 
still  life  studies,  composition  plays  a  most 
important  part.  Junior  photographers  must 
remember  this,  and  set  their  wits  to  work. 
Only  one  photograph  may  be  sent  with  one 
coupon,  but  as  many  prints  as  the  competitor 
chooses  may  be  entered  provided  they  have 
coupons  on  their  backs.  The  coupon  was  given 
last  month. 

Architectural  Competition.  —  Closes 
May  25th.  Prize  in  each  division,  ios.  6d.  We 
offer  the  above  prize  for  each  of  the  two  best 
photographs  (interior  or  exterior)  to  be  judged 
on  their  technical  merits  as  expositions  of 
architedure.  (1)  For  the  best  delineation  of 
an  old  building,  and  (2)  for  the  most  success¬ 
ful  rendering  of  a  modern  one.  In  this  com¬ 
petition  all-round  technical  excellence  will  be 
considered,  but  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
artistic  considerations  will  not  weigh,  as  art 
can  be  introduced  even  in  cases  of  this  sort. 
The  coupons  are  given  in  this  issue. 

General  Competition. — Closes  May  25th 
Prize,  12s.  6d.  in  books  seleded  from  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries&  Co., 
Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  on  any  subjed. 
The  coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

Spring  Wild  Flowers. — Closes  June 
25th.  Prize,  ios.  6d.  The  flowers  must  be 
artistically  grouped.  They  may  be  placed  in 
a  vase,  or  may  be  simply  laid  on  a  suitable 
ground,  or  taken  amid  their  natural  surround¬ 
ings.  We  suggest  the  use  of  a  plain  con¬ 
tinuous  background,  made  of  either  light  or 
dark-coloured  stuff.  This  may  be  shaded  as 


the  artist  thinks  fit.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  May  issue. 

My  Home  Competition.— Closes  June 
25th.  Prize  £1  is.  In  this  competition  a 
series  of  photographs  must  be  taken  in  and 
about  the  homestead.  In  the  January  issue 
of  The  Junior  for  1896,  Miss  Clifford,  in  her 
article  on  “Our  House  and  Garden,”  tells- 
exadly  what  we  want,  and  a  glance  at  this 
number  will  explain  our  notions  a  great  deal 
better  than  would  half  a  column  of  print.  It 
you  live  in  the  city,  naturally  the  photographs 
of  your  home  will  run  more  to  interiors,  but 
interiors  properly  treated  can  be  made  quite 
artistic.  Not  less  than  six  photographs  and 
not  more  than  twelve  mav  be  submitted.  The 
coupon,  which  will  do  for  all  the  pictures  up  to 
the  said  number,  will  be  given  in  the  May  issue. 

Literary  Competition. — A  volume  of 
The  Practical  Photographer  to  each  of  the  six 
contributors  who  best  answer  the  following 
question.  Taking  the  general  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  what  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
amateur  given  in  the  six  essays  published  in 
the  present  issue,  “What  means  should  be 
adopted  by  those  desirous  of  reaching  the 
goal  in  question  ?”  This  will  in  all  probability 
involve  replies  of  greater  average  length  than 
in  the  previous  case,  but  every  effort  should  be¬ 
taken  to  make  them  as  brief  and  as  explicit  as 
possible,  avoid  side  issues,  and  yet  be  broad 
and  charitable.  The  competition  closes  June 
25th,  and  the  results  will  be  published  in  the 
July  number  Should  those  who  have  already- 
won  a  prize  in  the  “Aim”  Competition  be 
again  successful,  some  other  volume  of  The 
Practical  Photographer  will  be  substituted. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  May  number. 

The  Best  Photograph  of  a  Girl. — 

Closes  July  25th  Prize,  a  special  hand¬ 
some  framed  enlargement  of  the  subjedt 
which  receives  the  award.  The  general 
notion  of  the  average  amateur  as  to  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  a  girl  past  the  sun-bonnet  stage- 
of  life,  is  that  she  shall  sit  with  a  book  on  her 
lap,  and  a  table  with  an  antimacassar  of  white 
crochet  work  thrown  over  it  at  her  side.  No\w 
this  is  not  the  sort  of  photograph  we  want. 
Take  the  maiden  amidst  natural  surroundings, 
in  a  wood  or  a  back  garden,  anywhere,  so  long 
as  you  do  away  with  the  usual  stereotyped 
accessories,  and  the  usual  stereotyped  pose  of 
say  the  folded  hands,  or  the  arms  thrown  up 
behind  the  head,  and  locked  there  like  a  pair 
of  ugly  wings.  Accessories  she  may  have,  but 
mind  they  must  be  suitable,  and  not  too  obtru¬ 
sive.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  June- 
issue. 

A  Seaside  Photograph  Competition. 

— Closes  July  25th  Prize,  a  silver-mounted 
and  inscribed  walking-stick.  The  prize  is 
offered  for  the  best  photograph  taken  at  the- 
seaside.  We  set  no  absolute  hard  and  fast  rule 
as  to  what  the  photographs  should  represent. 
They  must  )ie  taken  at  the  seaside,  and  some 
portion  of  the  sea  must  be  included.  The 
adjudicating  will  be  taken  from  the  artistic- 
standpoint,  apd  whether  a  photograph  be  one- 
of  a  seaside  donkey,  or  a  study  of  breaking 
waves,  if  it  happens  to  be  the  best  pidlorially,  it 
will  gain  the  prize.  The  coupon  will  be  given, 
in  the  June  issue. 
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Bathers’  Competition. — Closes  August 
25th.  Prize  10s.  6d.  By  photographs  of 
bathers  please  understand  that  we  have  no 
wish  to  encourage  that  nuisance  “  the  seaside 
hand-camera  man,”  who  takes  people  against 
their  wish  when  they  are  in  puris  naturalibus. 
Good  bathing  pictures  can  be  taken  without 
silliness.  Little  children  when  they  are 
bathing  look  very  pretty,  and  it  is  this  kind  of 
thing  we  want.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in 
the  July  issue. 

Photographs  of  Trees  Competition. — 

Closes  August  25th.  Prize  one  guinea.  In  this 
competition  the  photographer  must  take  three 
of  the  following  trees  individually: — Oak,  elm, 
beech,  willow,  poplar,  larch  and  birch.  The 
trees  chosen  must  be  good  specimens  of  their 
species,  and  are  to  be  treated  as  artistically  as 
possible,  the  photographer  waiting  until  their 
foliage  is  in  its  most  effedtve  condition,  either 
at  full  leaf  or  only  partial.  Reference  to  the 
tree  studies  by  Matthew  Surface  will  show 
what  can  be  done  in  this  diredtion,  and  those 
who  entered  the  last  tree  competition  will  have 
a  fair  notion  of  what  we  require,  from  our 
remarks  on  their  prints.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  J  uly  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name  and 
address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  not  be 
published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an  award. 

Photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later 
than  the  specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding 
competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  or  lantern  slides,  sent  in 
become  the  property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if 
desirable.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Zbe  postal  Club  of  “Zb e 
Junior  photographer.” 

We  wish  to  remind  readers  who  are  successful 
in  receiving  either  prizes  or  certificates  in  any 
of  our  competitions,  that  they  may  then  enter 
one  of  the  circles  of  the  Postal  Club.  These 
circles  are  intended  to  promote  artistic  and 
technical  excellence  in  photography,  and  afford 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  expeditious  system 
of  enabling  photographers  situated  all  over 
the  country  to  examine  each  other’s  work.  In 
connedtioh  with  each  circle  there  is  a  portfolio 
which  circulates  among  the  members  about 
once  a  month.  Each  member  puts  in  his  own 


contribution  according  to  the  rules  prescribed, 
and  during  the  time  the  portfolio  is  allowed  to 
remain  with  him,  he  also  writes  a  comment  in 
reference  to  each  of  the  photographs  therein. 
There  is  further,  a  memorandum  book  for  the 
exchange  of  opinions  and  for  questions  upon 
all  matters  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  club, 
and  the  particular  circle  concerned.  One  such 
circle  is  already  in  full  operation,  and  the 
members  express  themselves  exceedingly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work,  and  much  helped  towards 
improvement.  The  second  circle  still  requires 
two  or  three  members  to  complete  it,  but  we 
anticipate  that  not  many  days  will  elapse 
before  new  names  arrive.  Those  interested 
who  are  eligible  for  membership  by  having 
received  certificates  or  prizes,  should  refer  to 
the  rules  which  will  be  found  in  the  November 
and  December  issues  of  last  year,  and  at  once 
communicate  with  the  editor. 


©nr  Survey 

Lenses  for  Landscape  Photography. — 
The  rapid  redtilinear  lens,  formerly  regarded 
as  the  beau  ideal  instrument  for  a  landscape 
photographer,  no  longer  occupies  that  position. 
Its  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  pidture-makers 
at  all  events  has  been  taken  by  the  single 
achromatic  or  ever,  by  the  non-achromatic 
spedtacle  lens.  Formerly,  too,  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  to  employ  a  lens  with  focal  length  about 
equal  to  the  longer  diameter  of  the  plate,  but 
it  has  been  found  that  double  that  length  gives 
a  much  better  and  truer  effedt,  as  the  shorter 
focus  includes  so  wide  an  angle  that  the  field 
usually  covered  by  the  eye  is  exceeded  and  an 
unnatural  effedt  brought  about. 

Points  in  Trimming  and  Mounting. — 
Never  leave  anything  in  the  view  unless  it 
plainly  has  an  excuse  for  being  there.  Do  not 
let  the  horizon  line  cut  the  view  into  two 
equal  parts,  it  should  be  either  above  or  below 
the  middle  of  the  pidture.  In  all  views  let  the 
horizon  be  horizontal,  that  is,  be  careful  not 
to  trim  crookedly.  The  following  is  a  good 
non-cockling  solution  : — Gelatine,  1  oz. ;  cold 
water,  4  oz.  ;  allow  to  soak  ten  minutes  and 
add  glycerine,  %  oz.,  and  alcohol,  ij  oz.  Boil 
until  the  mixture  is  thoroughly  dissolved  and 
use  while  hot.  The  paste  hardens  when  cold 
and  must  be  heated  for  use.  When  in  doubt 
as  to  which  of  several  tints  will  best  harmonize 
with  the  pidture,  I  find  the  best  way  is  to  lay 
the  print  upon  each  of  a  number  of  differently 
tinted  mounts,  and  carefully  note  the  effedt. 
Gaudy  mounts  should  be  shunned,  as  they 
draw  attention  from  the  pidture  to  themselves, 
the  same  as  showy  backgrounds  weaken  the 
beauty  of  a  portrait. 


The  Discovery  of  Photography. — At  the 
outset  of  its  career,  photography  was  a  vastly 
different  process  to  that  with  which  we  are 
now  familiar.  The  making  of  negatives  as  a 
stage  in  the  process  had  not  been  thought  of, 
and  positives  had  to  be  prepared  on  paper  in 
the  camera  by  a  long  exposure,  which  led 
only  to  very  imperfect  results.  The  process 
-originated  with  Fox  Talbot,  who  first  con¬ 
ceived  its  possibility  when  amusing  himself 
with  a  camera  lucida  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
-Como,  in  1833.  How  charming  it  would  be, 
he  thought,  if  it  were  possible  to  cause  those 
natural  images  to  imprint  themselves  durably, 
.and  remain  fixed  upon  the  paper.  Returning 
to  England,  he  made  a  series  of  experiments 
upon  paper  coated  with  chloride  of  silver,  and 
ultimately  was  successful  in  producing  a 
permanent  image.  Simultaneously  Daguerre, 
in  France,  discovered  the  now  obsolete 
process  which  bears  his  name. 

“For  landscape  work,  and  especially  where 
pictorial  and  artistic  quality  is  the  chief  aim," 
said  Mr.  Alexander  Roscoe  recently  before  the 
Bolton  Photographic  Society,  “  I  should  like 
to  put  in  a  strong  plea  for  the  single  lens. 
Good  single  lenses  can  be  obtained  for  a  very 
reasonable  figure,  and  for  those  who  are  not 
short  of  cash  a  number  of  single  lenses  of 
different  focal  lengths  can  be  got  for  the  price 
of  a  good  rectilinear.  With  regard  to  pictorial 
qualities,  I  believe  the  great  mistake  of 
amateurs  generally  is  the  use  of  a  too  short 
focus  lens.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  wide  expanse 
of  country  makes  a  picture,  it  is  the  bits 
rather  that  tell,  perhaps  an  old  gateway  and  a 
few  rushes,  perhaps  a  country  lane  furrowed 
with  wheel  tracks.  What  I  want  to  say  is 
that  for  work  of  this  kind  use  a  long  focus 
single  lens,  and  you  will  do  your  subjects 
justice.  You  will  obtain  a  truer  l'endering 
and  better  perspedive. 

©ur  %aboraton>. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

Reversed  Negatives. — To  make  a  reversed 
negative,  rub  the  film  with  the  juice  of  an 
orange  or  lemon  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
film  will  come  off  quite  easily.  It  can  then  be 
placed  in  water,  floated  on  the  plate  the  reverse 
way  up  and  allowed  to  dry. 

How  to  Print  a  Cracked  Negative..— 
Either  put  printing  frame  at  the  bottom  of  a 
narrow  box,,  two  feet  deep,  and  with  blackened 
sides,  dropping  a  sheet  of  light  tissue  paper 
over  the  frame.;,  or  suspend  from  a  roasting- 
jack  a  board  upon  which  a  printing  frame  can 
rest,  the  roasting-jack  ading  all  the  time  of 
printing.  No  trace  of  crack  should  then  be 
on  the  print. 


One  Solution  Hydrochinone  Developer. 


Hydrochinone  . .  1  oz. 

Carbonate  potash .  3  oz. 

Sulphite  soda .  2  oz. 

Water . 80  oz. 


Dissolve  first  the  soda  in  the  water,  then  the 
potash,  then  the  hydrochinone. 

Stripping  Films  Without  Enlargement. 
— Soak  the  plate  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  composed  of  water  1  oz.,  alcohol  3J  ozs. 
Then  immerse  in  water  4  ozs.,  hydrofluoric 
acid  ^  oz.,  alcohol  6  ozs.,  and  the  film  will 
float  off  the  glass  without  being  enlarged  at  all 
and  also  without  coaxing. 

A  Paste  That  Will  Stick  Anything. — 
Take  three  parts  of  sugar  of  lead,  three  parts 
of  alum,  five  parts  of  gum  arabic,  and  sixteen 
parts  of  good  wheat  flour.  Dissolve  the  gum 
arabic  in  two  quarts  of  warm  water,  when 
cold  stir  in  the  wheat  flour  and  add  the  sugar 
of  lead  and  alum,  which  must  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  dissolved  in  water.  Cook  until  it  shows 
signs  of  ebullition.  Let  it  cool  and  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

Backing  Plates. — Plates  are  easily  backed 
without  fear  of  injuring  the  sensitive  surface 
by  placing  them  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame 
and  closing  it ;  the  medium  can  then  be 
dabbed  or  brushed  over  the  glass  surface.  The 
inner  edge  of  the  frame  prevents  any  of  the 
medium  reaching  the  sensitive  surface,  and  the 
closed  back  firmly  holding  the  plate  in  position 
prevents  any  possible  finger  marks  and  reduces 
the  possibility  of  fogging  to  a  minimum. 

Brown  Ferro-Prussiate  Prints.— Ferro- 
prussiate  blue  prints  can  be  transformed  to 
brown  by  the  following  process :  —The  blue 
print,  well  washed  and  dried,  is  plunged  into 
dilute  ammonia  from  two  to  four  minutes,  until 
it  is  almost  colourless,  then  rinsed  and  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  bath  of  a  tannic  acid,  where  it  is 
left  until  it  is  clear,  and  toned.  This  opera¬ 
tion  requires  about  twelve  hours.  If  at  the 
end  of  this  time  the  colour  is  not  sufficiently 
deep,  add  to  the  bath  several  drops  of  am¬ 
monia,  and  let  the  prints  remain  in  it  a  minute 
or  two  longer,  then  rinse  in  plenty  of  water. 
The  prints  thus  obtained  are  very  pretty,  and 
resemble  in  colour  sepia  drawings.  Here  are 
the  formulae  for  the  different  baths  employed— 
Sensitizing  Solution. 

Tartrate  of  iron  and  potash  ..  15  grms. 

Red  prussiate  of  potash . 12 

Rain  water _ . . _ ... 250  , , 

Solution  to  Fade  the  Print. 

Ammonia .  loogrms. 

Rain  water  .  goo  ,, 

Solution  to  give  the  Brown  Tint. 

Tannic  acid . . . .  io>grms. 

Rainwater  ................  50a 
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©ur  Sbow  IRoom. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Lockyer,  the  well-known  wholesale 
photographic  chemist,  and  manufacturer  of 
many  special  developers,  sends  us  as  an 
almanac,  a  neat  opaline  photograph  together 
with  a  blotting  book. 

Instruction  in  photography,  especially  in  the 
use  of  the  Frena  camera,  is  now  offered  by 
Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  Ltd.,  at  63,  Cornhilll, 
E.C.  Novices  may  either  have  a  single  lesson, 
or  a  series  at  a  reduced  price. 

Those  who  like  to  make  their  lantern  slides 
specially  durable,  as  regards  the  binding,  can 
do  so  by  means  of  the  “Primus"  Silk  Straps, 
sold  by  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  &  Son.  They 
stick  readily,  and  slides  bound  with  them  will 
bear  any  amount  of  hard  use. 

Messrs.  R.  &  j.  Beck  have  recently  brought 
out  a  new  pattern  of  what  they  call  their 
Skate  Blade  Trimmer,  a  very  handy  arrange¬ 
ment  for  cutting  prints.  It  consists  of  a  board 


upon  which  is  a  scale  with  a  steel  straight¬ 
edge,  and  a  knife,  firmly  fixed,  working  on  a 
pivot.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  derived 
from  a  practical  trial,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
trimmers  on  the  market. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

The  photographer  at  all  stages  of  his  career,  and 
particularly  when  a  junior,  needs  nothing  so  much  as 
an  impartial  criticism  of  his  work.  No  one  is  so  grossly 
deceived,  as  he  whose  incompetent  friends  are  always 
admiring  his  photographs  and  pronouncing  them  “  very 
like  the  place,’*  or  “  beautifully  sharp  and  clear,”  leading 
him  to  the  fatality  of  placing  a  false  estimate  upon  them. 
Our  Critical  Column  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  a 
candid  and  experienced  friend,  who  will  firmly,  but 
considerately,  give  an  opinion  upon  photographs  by  any 
readers  who  submit  them.  Since  this  column  was  first 
started  thousands  of  photographs  have  passed  through 
our  hands,  and  many  budding  amateurs  have,  under  our 
advice  and  encouragement,  blossomed  into  more  or 
less  competent  pLture-makers  by  photography.  Prints 
should  be  sent  flat,  the  package  marked  "Critical 
Column  ”  on  outside,  and  name  and  address  of  sender 
should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by  one  corner  to 
back  of  print.  A  nom-de-plume  may  be  added  for 
publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return 
prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the 
current  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  and  ac¬ 
company  each  print  sent.  Coupons  are  only  available 
up  to  the  dates  specified  on  each.  A  special  coupon  is 
provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
the  Critical  Column,  any  date. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  by 
post  within  a  few  days,  pointing  out,  as  fully  as  possible, 
the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the  steps  which  should  be 
taken  in  future.  For  this  no  coupon  is  required,  but 
name  of  sender  should  be  written  on  back  of  each 
photograph.  We  also  reserve  the  right  to  reproduce 
any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  purpose  should 
they  sufficiently  “  point  a  moral.” 

Roy. — Over-exposed,  or  perhaps  over-de¬ 
veloped.  Was  this  taken  late  on  in  the  day  ? 
A  hard  result  often  occurs  when  this  is  the  case. 


Macarine. — (1)  Fairly  good,  but  there  is  a 
bad  scratch  on  the  first  boy’s  head.  The  ex¬ 
posure  was  quite  correct.  (2)  The  background 
is  too  striking,  being  very  bitty,  while  the  child 
herself  is  not  in  first-rate  focus.  Her  pose  is 
not  bad,  but  the  whole  is  very  suggestive.of 
the  professional  studio. 

Timber. — A  fairly  good  group  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  point  of  view,  not  very  nice  artistic¬ 
ally,  for  the  simple  reason  (hat  the  young  man 
in  the  foreground  by  being  nearer  the  camera 
is  much  out  of  proportion,  and  two  of  -the 
ladies  in  the  back  row  have  moved  their  heads. 
You  could  have  cut  the  exposure  down,  we 
'feel  certain. 

Billy-whip-top. — Too  professional  to  be 
nice,  especially  when  printed  on  shiny  P  O  P. 
The  position  you  selected  was  moderately  good, 
but  something  more  striking  in  the  way  of 
lighting  and  focus  was  required  to  produce  a 
piifture. 

Princess  Alexis. — Either  the  children  have 
moved,  or  you  have  waggled  the  camera  during 
the  exposure.  You  will  have  to  try  again, 
taking  care  that  they  are  in  a  little  better 
position. 

Aut  C.esar,  Aut  Nullus. — Fairly  good, 
but  not  as  good  as  it  might  be.  You  have 
trimmed  the  sky  down  too  much. 

Rochdale. — A  very  pretty  little  thing,  but 
too  small  to  be  really  satisfying. 

Frank. — Pretty,  but  also  bitty.  With  a 
little  broader  treatment  this  would  have  been 
first  class.  Try  some  other  lighting. 

Aeru. — The  baby  has  moved,  which  is  a 
pity,  as  had  this  not  been  the  case  a  nice,  little 
homely  genre  study  would  have  resulted. 

Beginner. — Wanted  a  foreground  to  make 
it  perfedt.  You  should  have  lowered  the 
camera  legs  and  planted  your  apparatus  among 
some  long  grass.  The  old  barn  is  pidtorial, 
and  the  trees  around  it  charming. 

Gingham. — The  whole  camera  has  moved 
in  this  case,  which  is  most  regrettable,  as  the 
girl  is  nicely-posed,  although  her  legs  were  a 
little  bit  too  near  the  lens,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  out  of  proportion.  Try  again  with 
the  same  exposure. 

Shamrock. — Over-exposed  and  spoilt  by  the 
tomb-stone  in  the  foreground. 

Tarry. — Fairly  good,  but  the  models  are 
laughing  a  little  too  much.  The  trimming  is 
excellent. 

Tom-Tit. — A  fine  spot,  and  with  a  little 
different  lighting  you  could  get  a  really  splen¬ 
did  pidture  here.  Try  sometime  later  on  in 
the  evening,  if  you  can,  and  see  what  sort  of 
a  result  you  get  then. 

Pincher. — Well  taken.  This  would  make 
a  good  lantern  slide,  as  then  the  fine  effedt  of 
rushing  water  would  be  brought  out. 

Joe. — Only  wants  just  a  little  bit  more 
foreground  to  make  a  really  fine  thing,  as  the 
swan  has  taken  up  exadtly  the  right  position, 
and  the  mist  effedt  is  charming.  Can  you 
squeeze  a  bit  more  out  of  the  negative  ?  If 
you  cannot,  you  must  cut  a  good  three-quarters 
off  the  sky,  and  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  off  the  right-hand  side,  and  another  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  off  the  left. 
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Tantchen — (i)  This  is  certainly  pretty, 
but  had  it  been  possible  to  have  got  the  re¬ 
flections  a  little  more  distinct,  the  result  would 
have  been  more  pictorial.  For  this  purpose 
you  would  have  had  to  select  even  a  calmer 
day  than  you  did.  Another  fault  and  a  very 
striking  one  is  the  large  expanse  of  bare  white 
sky.  A  white  sky  is  always  an  eyesore,  and  it 
is  more  especially  so  in  a  view  of  this  class. 
We  like  your  present  print  best  when  exactly 
an  inch  is  trimmed  off  each  side.  Do  not  try 
such  bright  weather  for  your  photography. 
Remember,  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  make 
pictures  on  a  misty  day  than  on  a  fine  one. 
(2)  In  this  again  the  white  sky  predomin¬ 
ates,  and  over-powers  the  whole.  The  tech¬ 
nique  is  of  course  above  suspicion,  but  the 
artistic  qualities  are  poor.  (3)  The  in¬ 
terior  of  the  church  is  spoilt  by  the  cutting 
oft  of  the  arch,  otherwise  the  picture  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  can  be.  What  a  lovely 


altar  table  and  reredos,  and  what  an  exquisite 
painting  above  the  altar !  (4)  Here  was 

a  fine  opportunity,  but  you  unfortunately 
missed  your  way.  As  a  portrait  pure  and 
simple,  nothing  could  be  better  than  this 
picture,  whilst  the  technique  and  lighting  are 
charming.  But  think  what  an  opportunity 
you  had  here  for  the  production  of  a  genre 
study.  Supposing  the  priest  had  been  turned 
a  little  more  to  the  left,  and  had  been  devoutly 
reading  his  book,  well,  instead  of  being  a 
mere  professional  reproduction  of  his  linea¬ 
ments  and  characteristic  garb,  you  would  have 
had  something  very  near  akin  to  a  painting. 
We,  in  England,  rarely  get  a  chance  like  this. 
Our  monks  are  all  "make-ups,"  and  their 
surroundings  hardly  ever  suitable.  You  had 
everything  in  your  favour,  and  yet  you  did  not 
come  out  of  the  business  half  so  well  as  you 
ought  to  have  done. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Tantchen. 


Jeremy. —  Out  of  focus  towards  the  bottom, 
in  faCt,  not  as  sharp  all  over  as  it  might  be. 
The  lighting  was  not  good  for  pictorial  pur¬ 
poses,  but  it  would  have  done  if  you  wanted 
merely  a  topographical  rendering  of  the  castle. 

A  B  C — The  boys  are  in  a  fairly  good 
position  as  regards  their  legs,  but  their  arms 
are  bad,  and  you  have  over-exposed,  and  they 
have  moved.  Try  this  thing  again,  it  is  worth 
your  while.  You  might  make  a  series,  show¬ 
ing  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  battle, 
from  the  first  blow  to  the  combatants  struggl¬ 
ing  on  the  ground.  Come,  let  us  see  what 
you  can  do. 

Jeannette  Popoff. — The  positions  are 
very  good,  but  you  have  over-exposed  terribly, 
and  perhaps  the  light  was  not  very  good  when 
you  took  the  picture.  Try  again. 

Rennal. — Technically  capital,  but  the  lamp¬ 
lighter  is  unfortunately  looking  towards  the 
camera,  which  spoils  the  otherwise  good  effect. 

Cotmandene.  —  Somewhat  commonplace, 
and  evidently  you  did  not  use  the  swing  back. 
Technically,  your  print  has  considerable 
claims  to  commendation. 

Muriel. — We  are  pleased  to  see  that  you 
have  taken  up  this  line  of  work  Your  trees 
are  nicely  subdued,  and  the  whole  effect  is 
pleasing.  Now  reallv,  is  not  this  sort  of  photo¬ 
graphy  more  satisfying  than  the  snapshotting 
at  street  scenes  from  a  Boar  Lane  tram  car  ? 

Medium — Badly  lighted,  and  we  rarely 
have  seen  a  photograph  of  a  river  with  the 
river  itself  for  the  foreground  which  has  given 
us  every  satisfaction.  We  fancy  you  very 
slightly  under-expose. 

K.M.K. — Mice  and  sharp,  but  not  very  well 
lighted,  and  with  too  little  foreground. 

Wat  -  The  high-light  in  the  sky  is  just  a 
little  too  high  up,  while  the  water  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  dark  and  flat.  We  have  seen 
hundreds  of  other  photographs  like  this  all 
spoilt  by  the  same  faults. 

G.H.L. — The  water  is  unfortunately  lighted, 
the  predominence  of  white  being  a  great  eye¬ 
sore.  Then  you  made  the  mistake  of  focussing 
for  the  distance.  You  will  have  to  begin  all 
over  again. 

Nero. — You  must  be  aware  that  pink  snow 
is  a  phenomena  rarely  observed  in  nature, 
therefore  why  did  you  use  POP.  instead  of 
platinotype,  or  some  cold-toned  paper  for  your 
view?  Were  it  not  for  this  tone  it  would  be 
very  nice,  especially  when  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  is  cut  from  the  right-hand  side,  and 
perhaps  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  left. 

Cerise. — The  lads  are  out  of  focus,  which 
is  a  pity  as  they  are  naturally  posed.  Try  again. 

Rex. — Very  nice  indeed.  We  are  always 
pleased  to  see  portraits  which  break  through 
the  accepted  rules. 

Oundle. — One  of  the  best  things  sent  into 
the  Critical  Column  this  month.  Focussed 
with  feeling,  and  really  most  pictorial  in  the 
matter  of  lighting.  We  congratulate  you. 

Lena. — Technically  good,  although  perhaps 
slightly  over-exposed.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  boy  who  is  nearest  the  camera  is  so  much 
enlarged,  being  quite  out  of  proportion  with 
the  rest  of  the  group. 
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Sturgeon. — Too  little  foreground  to  begin 
with,  and  altogether  spoilt  by  the  glazed  paper. 
You  could  get  over  the  defedt  of  the  foreground 
by  cutting  off  from  the  sky  nearly  one  and  a 
half  inches.  This  brings  the  whole  down  into 
better  focus,  so  to  speak.  The  technique  as 
technique  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

G.  Squeville. — The  printing  process  will 
not  do  at  all.  P.O.P.  squeegeed  is  an 
abomination  for  any  but  purely  topographical 
work.  When  you  took  this  pidture  the  lighting 
effedt  was  rather  nice,  and  we  feel  confident 
that  with  a  little  dodging  and  a  good  sky,  this 
negative  will  yield  a  fine  platinotype  print. 

Sea-Shell — (i)  The  figure  is  too  big  for  the 
size  of  the  print,  and  the  lighting  too  soft  all 
round,  while  her  hand  is  not  in  a  nice  position, 
and  the  subjedt  is  somewhat  hackneyed. 
Technically  all  right.  (2)  Suffers  from  the 
same  fault  as  the  first,  the  hands  being  a  great 
deal  too  big,  while  the  lighting  is  flat. 

M.  D.  W. — Although  slightly  over-exposed, 
satisfadtory  from  the  guide-book  standpoint. 

Trilby. — It  wanted  jnst  a  little  more  striking 
lighting  to  make  a  pretty  thing.  Try  this  view 
again  about  sunset  time,  and  allow  a  trifle 
more  foreground. 

Tom  Tit. — The  lighting  is  pretty  but  the 
camera  was  on  too  great  an  elevation,  we 
should  say.togivea  truerenderingofforeground. 
Taking  views  from  an  eminence  is  a  mistake 
unless  the  edge  of  the  cliff  on  which  you  stand 
is  shown.  In  a  view  of  your  class,  by  the  by, 
we  always  think  the  truest  rendering  is  given 
when  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  camera  in  an 
upright  position. 

Bassett  -Lowke.  —  Splendid  commercial 
work,  technically  above  suspicion. 

P.  K. — Well  lighted,  but  flat  and  not  properly 
focussed.  You  will  have  to  try  again.  Your 
carbon  printing  is  all  right. 

Balloonist.  —  There  is  no  composition 
whatever  about  this  which  is  a  pity,  as  the 
technique  and  printing  process  are  very  nice. 

Slaboriski. — The  dog  has  moved  its  head, 
which  is  also  slightly  out  of  proportion  through 
being  too  near  the  camera.  Try  again. 
Animals  need  a  great  deal  of  patience. 

Colonist. — All  your  pidtures  are  very 
interesting,  but  they  are  not  quite  as  good 
technically  as  they  might  be.  The  best  from 
this  standpoint  are  undoubtedly  the  ones 
showing  the  return  from  the  front  and  the 
Colonial  Volunteers.  Most  of  the  others  seem 
out  of  focus.  Pidtorially  “In  Algoa  Bay”  is 
satisfadtory.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
shutter  of  your  camera  works  quickly  enough. 
Tighten  it  up.  With  regard  to  a  competition 
for  Colonial  readers  we  do  not  think  it  would 
answer,  but  we  may  at  some  future  date  try  it. 
We  may  point  out  that  we  have  done  a  favour 
in  criticising  your  pictures,  for  you  have  not 
enclosed  a  Critical  Column  coupon.  Read  up 
our  rules  next  time. 

May  24TH. — This  waterfall  is  only  just 
moderate.  The  light  was  apparently  not  very 
satisfadtory,  and  had  you  given  less  exposure 
and  so  got  more  water  effedt,  the  result  would 
have  been  worse  than  it  is  even  now,  for  the 
trees  and  rocks  would  have  come  out  perfedtly 
black  masses. 


Athagh. — (1)  Suffers  badly  from  halation  due 
to  too  brilliant  lighting,  a  short  exposure,  and 
over-development.  A  hand  camera  rarely  does 
well  among  foliage.  (2)  This  is  better  than 
the  first,  but  spotty.  Your  technique  is 
perfedtly  abominable.  Keep  your  fingers  off 
the  plates  next  time,  and  wash  your  dishes  well. 

J.  R. — We  have  over  and  over  again  recom¬ 
mended  the  printing  in  of  skies,  and  suggested 
that  simple  objects  make  better  pictures  tljan 
when  a  plethora  of  detail  is  included.  Now 
here,  we  had  everything  which  was  necessary 
for  the  production  of  something  really  good. 
A  well-composed  view,  a  fine  sky,  aud  charm¬ 
ing  lighting,  but  there  is  something  wrong. 
Can  any  of  our  readers  guess  what  it  is  ?  No 
answer  !  Why  look  at  the  trees.  When  that 
negative  was  taken  the  wind  was  apparently 
blowing  from  the  left,  while  the  clouds  up 
above  are  scurrying  across  the  landscape  in  an 
entirely  opposite  direction.  This  is  a  mistake 
which  those  who  seek  to  print  in  clouds  must 


be  careful  to  guard  against.  Always  see 
which  way  the  wind  blows  and  set  your  sails 
accordingly  is  a  good  motto  for  everything, 
but  it  is  an  especially  good  one  when  applied 
to  the  printing  in  of  clouds.  Clouds  are  the 
most  desirable  things  possible,  but  they  should 
always  match  exactly  with  the  landscape 
below  them. 

Ratch. — The  camera  was  not  held  steadily 
with  the  result  that  the  wave  is  very  fuzzy,  a 
fatal  defedt  in  a  pidture  of  this  class. 

Col.  Longstep.— We  do  not  care  for  this, 
it  is  commonplace  and  not  good  technically 
through  under-exposure. 

Gardez-bien. — Better  than  the  ordinary 
run  of  portraits,  far  more  natural  and  pleasing. 
The  sunlight  has  produced  a  nasty  halated 
effedt  in  the  distance.  You  could  have  over¬ 
come  this  with  a  very  slightly  shorter  exposure. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  J.  R. 


Red  Hussar. — A  good  snap-shot,  only  that 
and  nothing  more. 

Hugh-de-Waltham. — Not  bad,  the  idea 
being  there  right  enough.  The  lady  at  the 
tea-table  does  not  appear  to  be  carrying  out 
her  part  in  the  plav,  for  she  is  apparently  in  a 
most  abstracted  condition,  while  the  servant 
appears  to  be  posed  for  her  photograph. 

Bromide. — This  is  certainly  better  than  the 
other  one,  though  the  improvement  is  not  very 
pronounced,  the  leaves  being  still  blurred, 
while  the  light  on  the  water  is  of  an  all-round 
flat  character.  The  toning  down  of  the  sky 
has  effected  an  improvement. 

Walkover. — Brilliantly  photographed,  but 
with  no  composition  whatever  about  it.  Your 
technique  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  im¬ 
prove,  but  you  must  study  some  of  the  pictures 
in  The  Junior,  if  you  want  to  learn  what  this 
mysterious  composition  is. 

Don  Garcia. — Rather  like  a  guide-book 
picture,  but  by  no  means  inartistic.  You  could 
effect  a  vast  improvement  if  you  printed  in  a 
sky. 

Kittybrewster. — Not  very  good  because  it 
is  so  indefinite.  We  fancy  it  would  have  been 
better  had  you  included  less  of  the  cart  and 
more  of  the  two  men. 

Acetylene. — In  this  case  you  must  cut  half 
an  inch  off  the  right-hand  side.  A  little  better 
focus  too  is  desirable  in  portraiture.  The  idea 
is  good  but  you  will  have  to  make  another 
attempt  before  you  get  a  really  fine  result. 

Garland. — Nicely  trimmed,  and  fairly  well 
selected  but  we  do  not  like  the  printing  pro¬ 
cess.  Try  it  in  carbon,  the  present  blue  is 
too  blue. 

Billy  Whiptop. — Could  have  been  sharper, 
an  absolute  necessity  when  a  photograph  of 
this  sort  is  in  question.  Try  again,  and  cut 
the  exposure  down  slightly. 

Alexis. — Too  sharp  all  over,  and  with  no 
atmospheric  effect  whatever. 

Slight  Knowledge  — This  was  a  good  spot, 
but  your  rendering  of  it  is  altogether  too  bitty. 
In  the  first  place  we  fancy  you  slightly  over¬ 
expose,  and  secondly,  you  did  not  select  a  time 
when  the  lighting  was  suitable.  What  an 
ideal  place  this  would  be  for  a  genre  study. 
Why  did  you  not  try  something?  Two  or 
three  little  boys  would  make  excellent  models. 

Clackmannan  Tower. — It  would  be  better 
with  a  sky  printed  in.  Topographically  it  is 
fairly  good. 

Alice. — Here  is  another  photograph  spoilt 
by  too  little  foreground.  The  lighting  was 
pretty,  and  the  lady  would  have  made  a  good 
model,  but  all  sense  of  balance  is  lost  through 
the  corn  shocks  being  cut  off  so  close  to  their 
basis. 

F.G. — Not  a  nice  view  to  have  taken  at  all, 
and  you  did  not  hold  the  camera  straight,  for 
the  horizon  is  quite  out  of  plumb.  Cut  an 
inch  off  the  sky,  and  about  half  an  inch  off 
the  foreground. 

Kodatype. — This  would  have  been  charming 
but  for  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  wall,  dueto 
some  cause  which,  from  the  look  of  the  print, 
we  are  unable  to  define.  Try  it  again  with  the 
same  boy  as  model. 


Fred  G.  T. — The  composition  of  this 
picture  is  very  satisfactory,  more  especially 
when  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  taken  off 
each  side.  A  more  striking  light  effect, 
however,  would  have  resulted  in  something 
better.  The  sky  too,  although  not  really  bad, 
could  have  been  improved  by  a  little  more 
pronounced  cloud  work.  Try  again.  At  this 
spot  you  ought  to  get  a  picture. 

Gdnga  Din. — (i)  The  composition  is  fairly 
good,  and  the  photography  itself  is  not  bad. 
A  little  better  focus,  however,  in  the  foreground 
was  desirable.  Try  a  spectacle  lens  if  yq>u 
have  not  already  got  one.  (2)  The  view  at 
“  BroCton  Point”  is  spoilt  by  the  faCt  that  you 
did  not  allow  a  little  more  of  the  tree  to  hang 
over  the  sky.  The  cloud  is  charming,  and 
you  would  have  got  something  very  pretty 
indeed  with  a  little  more  care.  ffrom  the 
technical  standpoint  it  is  far  superior  to  your 
other  print.  (3)  “  Stanley  Drive”  is  the  worst 
in  the  lot.  The  lighting  is  too  flaring,  and  the 
composition  poor.  Always  recoiled  that 
artistic  photography  is  a  practical  impossibility 
when  a  bright  sun  is  shining. 

Swallow. — Out  of  focus,  and  spoilt  by  the 
youngster. 

Postie. — Technically  perfect,  could  not  be 
improved  in  faCt,  while  artistically  it  makes 
as  much  of  the  subject  as  possible.  We  cannot 
give  you  any  further  advice,  because  vour 
workmanship  is  quite  satisfactory.  What 
you  must  do  now  is  to  choose  artistic  views. 

Duke. — Over-exposed,  but  correCtly  trim¬ 
med,  and  the  composition  was  all  right. 

Poperose. — Looks  slightly  over-exposed,  is 
badly  vignetted,  and  you  made  a  great  mistake 
when  you  took  the  lady  against  a  white 
background.  We  fear  there  is  no  way  in 
which  you  can  doctor  your  negative  now.  You 
will  have  to  begin  all  over  again,  using  a 
reflector  behind  the  lady’s  head  to  do  away 
with  the  dark  patch  on  her  cheek. 

Birdz  I. — (4)  If  this  had  been  in  better 
focus  quite  a  pleasing  picture  would  have  been 
obtained,  for  the  tree  is  of  a  weird  and  knarled 
shape,  and  offers  considerable  pictorial  possi¬ 
bilities.  (2)  The  composition  here  is  better, 
but  the  fuzziness  is  still  evident,  which  is 
regrettable  as  the  lighting  is  pretty.  The 
trimming  suits  the  composition  exactly.  We 
do  not  care  for  No.  3  at  all.  You  can  hold  it 
either  way  up  and  it  looks  just  as  well.  Of 
course  as  a  picture  of  reflection  it  may  be 
interesting,  but  it  does  not  quite  satisfy  us. 
(1)  Impressive,  but  the  halation  is  terrible. 
As  to  composition,  we  cannot  find  much  fault 
with  it  on  this  score,  although  a  stronger 
foreground  was  perhaps  desirable.  The 
distance  is  nicely  subdued,  and  the  effect  of 
light  good.  Use  backed  plates  when  you  must 
take  trees  in  the  sunlight.  We  ourselves, 
however,  find  that  dull  days  are  better  for  this 
purpose.  (5)  Wants  printing  in  brown  carbon. 
Fairly  good  in  many  ways,  but  we  must  admit 
not  very  striking. 

W.  R.  Brightman. — The  position  is  some¬ 
what  hackneyed,  and  the  lighting  arrangement 
must  have  been  crude  for  you  have  produced 
a  black  and  white  effect.  You  must  use 
carbon  on  rough  paper  and  of  a  warm  tone,  to 
make  the  best  of  this  negative. 


E.  I.  Ry. — Your  pidures  are  very  interesting 
indeed,  and  your  technique  has  improved 
wonderfully.  The  most  pidorial  from  every 
standpoint,  both  of  composition,  lighting,  and 
general  effed,  is  the  one  which  shows  the 
camels  for  sale.  This  you  could  make  very 
effedive  if  you  printed  it  on  some  warm-tinted 
paper  such  as  carbon.  No  doubt  situated 
where  you  are  there  will  be  some  difficulty  in 
doing  this,  but  we  think  you  might  manage  it. 
Next  in  order  of  merit  we  place  "At  Sonepur” 
which  composes  nicely,  although  something 
more  striking  in  the  left-hand  foreground 
would  have  been  an  improvement.  The  tomb 
is  nice  and  topographically  satisfadory. 
Worst  in  the  lot  is  the  "Well.'1  This  is 
altogether  too  muddly  and  too  careless  all 
round.  We  feel  certain  that  had  you  taken  a 
little  more  trouble,  these  piduresque  natives 
could  have  been  made  to  work  in  a  good  deal 
better.  We  will  use  your  "railway  smash"  if 
an  opportunity  arises. 

Cudgel. — Not  very  bad,  but  not  very  good. 
Other  work  by. you  has  given  us  much  more 
satisfadion. 

Big  Ben. — We  should  say  that  this  is 
slightly  under-exposed,  for  the  faces  appear 
rather  hard  and  white.  It  is  a  fairly  good 
group,  however,  and  satisfadorily  arranged. 

S.  H2. — Spoilt  by  the  fad  that  the  lads  are 
all  looking  at  the  camera.  This  is  a  pity,  for 
the  spot  is  nice  and  the  horses  fill  up  the 
blank  roadway  very  well  indeed.  "The  End 
of  the  Year”  is  pidorially  the  better  of  the  two. 
It  is  very  nice  indeed,  in  fad,  especially  when 
an  inch  is  cut  off  the  right-hand  side. 

Kinlis.—  The  smell  of  this  print  is  very 
nice.  Scented  photographs  are  a  novelty  in 
the  Critical  Column.  The  composition  is  not 
so  good  as  the  perfume,  however,  being  a 
trifle  lopsided,  while  the  fuzziness  is  too 
pronounced.  Light  must  get  in  somewhere 
towards  the  top  of  the  slide  when  you  draw 
the  shutter  out.  Take  it  to  a  photographic 
cabinet  maker,  and  let  him  overhaul  it. 

Muriveles. — Only  just  moderate,  too  brilli¬ 
antly  lighted  to  be  pidorial,  and  too  fuzzy  to 
be  commendable  on  technical  grounds. 

Revenue. — The  lighting  is  pretty,  but  the 
composition  is  too  scattered  to  be  really 
satisfadory.  The  prettiest  pidure  is  made 
when  the  print  is  divided  exadly  down  the 
middle,  the  right-hand  portion  then  being 
retained . 

Klondyke. — Very  good,  but  not  very  criti- 
cisable. 

Nous  Verrons. — This  is  not  bad,  but  the 
water  is  slightly  over-exposed,  and  milky  in 
consequence  thereof. 

Gey  Scotch.— Very  excellently  trimmed,  and 
certainly  well  composed.  The  printing  process 
does  not  suit,  however,  Try  warm  carbon, 
and  have  the  whole  enlarged,  cutting  perhaps 
another  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  bottom. 

Eskite. — Pretty  fair,  but  the  straight,  stiff 
wall  is  very  bad  pidorially  speaking.  Next 
time  go  in  for  something  a  little  less  formal. 

Retlaw. — The  clouds  are  pretty  fair,  though 
very  slightly  over-exposed. 

Elve.  —  Somewhat  under-exposed,  and 
rather  too  brilliantly  lighted. 


Tyke. — Very  dark,  and  although  beautifully 
focussed  and  technically  pleasing,  the  pidure 
does  not  appeal  to  us  artistically. 

Wandering  Willie. — (i)  The  pinafore  of 
the  girl  is  too  white,  and  she  is  in  an  awkward 
position,  especially  in  regard  to  her  left  hand. 
The  youngster  on  the  ground  is  well  posed, 
and  the  surroundings  are  very  nice.  (2)  We 
like  the  way  you  have  trimmed  this  immensely, 
but  still  do  not  think  that  the  pidure.  is 
altogether  satisfadory.  As  a  matter  of  fad 
there  is  too  much  cart,  and  too  little  boy.  The 
idea  is  all  right,  but  your  way  of  working  it  out 
is  weak. 

Cyrta. — (1)  Here  is  a  very  natural  pidure, 
which  we  are  pleased  to  reproduce  on  account 
of  its  extreme  simplicity.  It  represents  an 
Algerian  washing  day,  and  we  consider  that 
the  artist  has  managed  very  well  indeed, 
although  the  big  expanse  of  white  clothes 
hanging  from  the  line  near  the  spedator  do 
not  produce  a  very  pidorial  effed.  The 


position  of  the  girl,  however,  is  perfectly 
natural,  while  the  background  is  nicely  sub¬ 
dued,  and  the  composition  fairly  good.  The 
original  print  is  toned  to  a  nice  warm  shade 
which  heightens  the  result  considerably.  We 
regret  that  the  monochrome  reproduction  does 
not  therefore  give  the  true  notion  of  what  the 
original  is.  (2)  Very  interesting  to  English  eyes, 
a  mixture  of  the  oriental  piduresqueness  of  the 
Arabs  and  the  utilitarian  telegraph  poles 
strikes  us  as  being  particularly  curious.  You 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  good  work.  Your  tech¬ 
nique  is  all  right,  but  you  must  cut  your  ex¬ 
posure  down  slightly. 

Camera  II. — Slightly  under-exposed.  Try 
it  on  some  carbon  paper. 

Wetepec.- — Very  fuzzy.  It  will  not  do,  you 
will  have  to  make  another  attempt.  It  seems 
to  us  that  you  have  moved  the  camera. 

Submitted  tor  Criticism  by  Cyrta. 
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Arethusa. — This  is  certainly  rather  nice, 
but  it  is  just  a  trifle  flat.  Your  best  plan 
would  have  been  to  have  seledted  a  time  of 
day  when  the  lighting  was  a  little  more  striking. 

Sci. — Very  pidtorial,  but  hardly  suited  to 
smooth  bromide.  Try  the  Barnet  warm  sepia 
carbon. 

Lorne. — Glad  to  see  you  attempt  trees,  but 
the  composition  in  your  present  print  is  not 
pronounced  enough,  the  trunk  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  being  quite  unnecessary.  Cut  exadtly 
gths  of  an  inch  off  the  right-hand  side,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  left. 

Brian  Boru. — (i)  The  spot  was  pretty,  and 
the  light  at  the  time  charming,  but  the  lads 
are  stiffly  posed  and  in  the  wrong  place.  They 
should  have  been  more  towards  one  side.  It 
is  usually  a  mistake  to  have  figures  in  the 
centre  of  any  pidture  when  they  are  not 
balanced  by  other  figures  at  the  sides.  (2) 
Your  notions  of  artistic  focus  are  fairly  good, 
and  you  have  apparently  good  ideas  upon  the 
subjedt  of  pidture  making.  Your  present  print, 
however,  is  spoilt  by  the  introdudfion  of  the 
man  who  was  quite  unsuited  to  the  surround¬ 
ings,  and  who  through  an  unfortunate  lighting 
appears  to  possess  only  one  leg.  Cut  an  inch 
and  a  half  off  the  left-hand  side  and  an  inch 
off  the  right. 

Ignoramus. — Should  have  been  the  other 
way  up  on  the  plate,  and  you  ought  not  to 
have  exposed  quite  so  long,  and  then  you 
would  not  have  got  so  flat  an  effect. 

Through  pressure  on  our  space,  a  number  of 
prints  have  been  left  over  for  criticism  till  next 
month. 


©m*  Suitor's  Center. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  reply  to  them  at  great  length 
or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve.  Suggestions  are 
always  welcome,  and  when  practicable  are  adopted. 
This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  open  to  all.  Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See  also 
notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents.” 

Correspondents  are  constantly  writing  to 
us  to  enquire  if  the  size  of  prints  matters 
in  our  competitions.  It  is  astonishing  how 
large  a  number  seem  to  fancy  that  if  they  do 
not  possess  a  whole-plate  camera  they  are  out 
of  it.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  pidtures 
in  The  Junior  Photographer  as  a  rule  are  about 
a  column  or  double  column  size,  and  a  big 
reproduction  therefore  necessarily  means  loss 
of  detail.  From  this  it  will  be  easily  under¬ 
stood  that  for  our  purpose  prints  from  a  half 
or  quarter-plate  camera  are  adtually  more 
desirable  than  the  larger  sizes. 

*  * 

In  The  Practical  Photographer  for  February, 
Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  interesting  and  helpful 
"Autobiographical  Experiences”  are  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  To  the  March  number  he 
contributes  a  short  notice  of  "Lewis  Carrol,” 
the  author  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland”  and 


other  stories,  who  was  an  able  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher.  The  other  important  contents  of 
that  issue  are  "Lenses  for  Landscape  Photo¬ 
graphers,”  with  two  illustrations,  by  Matthew 
Surface  ;  “  Photography  for  the  Printed 

Page,"  by  Eustace  Calland,  with  several 
illustrations  ;  "  The  Grotto  Island,  Capri,”  by 
Geo.  Ewing,  with  three  illustrations  ; 
“  Exhibition  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society,”  with  reproductions  of  four  pidtures. 
*  * 

The  winner  of  the  recent  Family  Group 
Competition  writes  to  the  effedt  that  his  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken  with  a  Todd-Forret  flash- 
lamp,  a  white  cardboard  reflector,  and  a  white 
sheet  suspended  on  the  right  hand  of  the  group 
being  also  employed.  He  used  a  Cooke  lens 
at  f/8,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  plate 
(an  Imperial  flash-light)  was  well  exposed, 
since  although  two  lamps  had  been  fixed  only 
one  fired,  and  he  quite  expedted  the  plate  would 
be  under-exposed  with  only  a  quarter  of  a 
second.  Mr.  Bellingham  regrets  that  his  first 
award  was  received  when  there  was  such  a 
poor  display.  Well,  he  need  not  be  alarmed, 
or  consider  his  work  depreciated  on  that 
account,  for  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  even 
if  the  standard  of  work  sent  in  had  been  con¬ 
siderably  higher,  he  would  still  have  maintained 
his  position.  The  greatest  fault  of  all  in  the 
photographs  of  this  competition  as  a  whole 
was  their  very  stiff  arrangement  ;  beyond  that 
many  were  spoilt  by  ungraceful  poses  on  the 
part  of  single  individuals. 

*  * 

"You  may  be  interested  to  know,”  writes 
H.  E.  Morris,  "that  my  photographic  career 
has  been  very  like  that  of  the  Philosophical 
Photographer,  though  my  advancement  has 
not  been  so  rapid  as  his.  Of  the  three  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  I  took  it  up,  it  has 
taken  about  two  before  I  attempted  any  pidture 
making,  so  it  has  not  been  my  luck  to  make 
such  rapid  strides  month  by  month.  I  think 
the  spark  of  artistic  feeling  originated  by  my 
reading  certain  parts  of  your  Practical  Photo¬ 
grapher’s  First  Handbook,  the  little  thing  in 
yellow  covers.  I  am  glad  you  have  been  able 
to  carry  out  my  wishes  expressed  in  a  former 
letter  to  begin  a  series  of  articles  on  artistic 
photography."  He  concludes  by  asking  this 
question,  "  When  a  photographer  has  entered 
a  pidture  at  Stationers'  Hall,  does  that  prevent 
an  amateur  from  making  a  similar  pidture  ?  ” 
This  is  a  point  often  raised,  and  if  we  understand 
it  rightly  to  mean,  can  a  building  or  a  particu¬ 
lar  scene  once  photographed  and  registered  be 
taken  again  by  anyone  else  without  infringe¬ 
ment,  we  answer  at  once,  yes.  No  man  can 
secure  a  copyright  on  Nature.  What  cannot 
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be  done,  however,  is  to  make  a  copy  by  means 
of  photography  of  the  actual  print  registered. 

*  * 

Stuart  is  a  comparative  novice,  but  by  a 
little  painstaking  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
number  of  what  lady  friends  call  “  charming  ” 
pidtures.  However,  he  very  rightly  is  not 
satisfied  with  such  eulogy  from  inexperienced 
people,  consequently  sends  to  our  Critical 
Column  for  more  impartial  treatment.  This 
is  a  little  point  about  which  we  might  preach 
a  sermon.  Amateurs  who  content  themselves 
with  the  opinion  of  their  friends,  who  know 
nothing  of  either  art  or  photography,  are  al¬ 
most  certain  to  get  a  false  estimate  of  their 
capacity.  Many  allow  themselves  to  be  falsely 
buoyed  up  by  these  unacademical  opinions, 
and  imagine  they  are  doing  marvellous  things 
when  their  work  is  really  below  the  average. 

*  * 

Some  little  attention  is  now  being  given  by 
our  readers  to  the  “Clearing  House”  under 
which  title  the  sale  and  exchange  column  is 
known.  Those  who  negledt  to  employ  this 
sedtion  of  the  magazine,  in  which  announce¬ 
ments  can  be  made  at  a  merely  nominal  cost, 
do  not  get  all  the  use  they  might  out  of  The 
Junior  Photographer. 

*  * 

A  full  announcement  of  The  Junior  Salon,  its 
objedts,  and  conditions  of  entry  is  made  on 
another  page,  and  to  that  announcement  we 
specially  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  new 
subscribers,  who  have  had  no  experience  of 
this  unique  home  exhibition  in  previous  years. 
Old  subscribers  know  all  about  it,  and  they 
do  not  need  any  special  reminder. 


answers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  pappr  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expe&ed  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Whiskers  in  submitting  a  print  for  criticism  com¬ 
plains  about  what  we  said  of  his  last'.  He  thinks  we 
were  too  vague.  “Nice,”  he  says  was  the  term  used, 
and  the  meaning  of  nice  he  considers  decidedly  un¬ 
certain.  We  do  not  think  so.  In  our  opinion  nice  is  a 
very  good  word,  a  kind  of  half-way  house  between  not 
up  to  much  and  pretty. 

Miss  Turnbull.— Glad  you  are  going  to  take  The 
Junior  Photographer  regularly.  If  you  are  a  beginner 
vve  certainly  think  it  will  do  you  some  good,  while  even 
professionals  may  learn  points  from  its  pages. 

Wood  wishes  to  know  if  we  recommend  the  use  of 
an  exposure  meter.  Under  certain  circumstances  we 
do,  but  as  a  general  rule  a  meter  is  Only  an  additional 
distradfion  leading  the  mind  from  the  main  point  at 
issue.  If  a  photographer  finds  after  a  little  practice 
that  he  is  incapable  of  estimating  the  correct  exposure 
by  any  other  means,  then  let  him  purchase  a  meter. 


L.  Cheesman  referring  to  our  advice  given  in  the 
Critical  Column  that  she  should  stand  further  away 
from  her  object  next  time,  points  out  that  this  will  be 
an  impossibility,  as  the  river  bank  was  close  behind  her 
camera  in  the  first  view.  We  hasten  to  beg  the  lady  on 
no  account  to  follow  our  advice  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  where  the  Critical 
Column  does  not  exactly  serve  its  purpose.  There  are 
some  cases  no  doubt  where  the  advice  given  is 
practically  impossible  through  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

Petrel  in  writing  to  ask  how  to  make  cloud  negatives 
from  Bull  s  Eye  films,  the  said  negatives  to  be  half-plate 
size,  says  “I  have  access  to  an  enlarging  lantern,  and 
know  how  to  use  it  for  prints,  but  I  do  not  know  ho^v  to 
make  a  negative  from  a  positive.”  Well  the  whole 
business  is  extremely  simple,  the  procedure  being 
exadfly  the  same  as  the  making  of  a  bromide  print  from 
an  ordinary  negative.  We  think,  however,  that  Petrel 
has  made  a  mistake,  and  means  that  she  does  not  know 
how  to  make  a  negative  from  a  negative.  If  this  is  the 
case  she  will  have  to  make  a  lantern  slide  from  the 
clouds  first,  and  after  this  proceed  as  she  has  hitherto 
done  with  her  enlarging. 

Jas.  Burrow. — Glad  you  think  the  advice  we  gave 
you  at  the  end  of  your  criticism  worth  following. 

Jeanette  Popoff. — Yes,  the  developer  you  mention 
is  the  pyrogallic  acid  one.  We,  however,  prefer  one 


made  up  as  follows  : — 

No.  I. 

Pyrogallic  acid . . .. .  1  oz. 

Nitric  acid  . 20  drops. 

Water  . .  5^  oz. 

No.  II. 

Soda  sulphite  . . .  2  oz. 

Soda  carbonate .  2  oz. 

Potass,  bromide  .  20  grains. 

Water . 20  oz. 

For  use  take  : — 

No.  1 .  1  dram. 

Water  . . .  2^  oz. 

No.  2 .  2£  oz. 


The  dark  band  on  the  negative  must  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  slide  not  being  properly  pushed  into  the 
camera,  or  the  projection  of  some  object.  It  is  difficult 
to  diagnose  the  cause  without  examining  your  apparatus. 

Curly  is  a  carbon  worker,  and  he  writes  a  long  letter 
about  several  points  on  which  he  'differs  with  us  in  the 
recent  article  on  carbon  printing  He  forgets  that  the 
notes  were  purely  for  beginners,  and  that  with  experience 
they  might  be  modified  in  various  ways.  Had  we  been 
writing  for  men  like  himself,  we'  should  have  introduced 
other  matters,  but  as  it  was  purely  with  novices  we  were 
concerned,  we  venture  to  think  that  the  questions  which 
he  raises  would  only  have  led  to  confusion.  Curly  looks 
at  things  just  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  forgets 
that  others  may  think  a  little  differently.  As  to  the 
criticism  question,  a  sixpenny  criticism  is  a  short  one, 
and  a  shilling  criticism  is  double  the  length. 

Beginner  is  asking  how  long  a  combined  toning  and 
fixing  bath  can  be  kept  when  mixed  in  one  solution. 
The  opinion  of  the  majority  is  that  the  shorter  the  time 
it  is  kept  the  better. 

Catherine  North  has  had  the  same  experience  as 
our  correspondent  G.  H.  L.  Her  plate  when  develop¬ 
ing  darkened  only  under  the  rebates,  the  rest  being  left 
clear.  She  wishes  to  know  whether  a  lens  of  4%  inches 
focus  is  right  for  all-round  work  in  a  quarter-plate 
camera.  In  our  opinion  it  is  much  too  short  for  land¬ 
scape  work,  and  we  should  strongly  advise  her  to  change 
it  for  one  of  about  8  inches  focus,  or  what  would  be 
better  still  to  buy  a  long  focus  lens  in  addition.  A  cheap 
one  which  would  answer  admirably  can  be  purchased 
for  15s.  or  a  guinea  at  the  outside. 

James  W.  Findlay  wants  advice  on  the  purchase  of 
a  hand  camera  to  carry  on  cycling  tours.  We  do  not 
wish  to  recommend  any  particular  apparatus,  but  as  he 
resides  in  Glasgow  we  suggest  Lizars’  camera  which 
takes  either  plates  or  films,  or  as  an  alternative  a  Frena. 

Harold  Sinclair  read  with  interest  the  article  on 
Photographic  Survey  of  Rivers,  etc.,  in  the  February 
number,  and  acting  thereon  secured  a  number  of  views 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  little  stream  in  Aberdeen,  in 
the  way  suggested.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  sensible 
work  of  this  kind  has  been  taken  up. 

M.D.L. — You  are  wrong  about  the  advertisement. 
The  firm  make  ordinary  plates  at  ordinary  prices,  but 
the  special  ones  you  refer  to  are  at  a  higher  rate,  which 
price,  however,  has  also  been  reduced  recently.  We 
will  have  a  flash-light  competition  next  season. 

Big  Ben  has  been  adtive  enough  to  get  us  six  new 
subscribers..  He  suggests  a  Bridge  Competition,  since 
there  are  many  bridges  new  and  old,  rustic  and  other¬ 
wise,  all  over  the  country.  The  suggestion  is  a  good 
one,  and  we  shall  adopt  it  in  particular  because  bridges, 
like  waterfalls,  are  seldom  rendered  artistically. 
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H.  B.  Bradley  suggests  that  vve  give  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  of  the  trees  mentioned  in  the  competition 
for  that  subject.  We  find  it  impossible  in  our  limited 
space  to  do  so,  but  refer  those  who  wish  to  go  into 
the  question  to  any  Encyclopedia. 

G.  H.  L.  asks  if  we  can  give  a  scientific  reason  why 
rodinal  should  yield  a  soft  image  and  hydroquinone  a 
hard  one  ?  We  were  not  aware  that  this  was  the  case. 
We  have  been  able  to  produce  an  exceedingly  soft 
image  with  hydroquinone,  and  believe  that  under 
certain  circumstances  rudinal  would  give  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  hard  one. 

Hal  suggests  that  all  reproductions  from  prize  and 
certificate  winning  prints  during  each  year  should  be 
published  in  book  form,  as  useful  and  interesting  for 
photographers  to  compare  their  own  work  with  that  of 
others,  and  as  a  means  of  teaching  composition.  We 
cannot  see  that  this  purpose  would  be  better  served  by 
a  book  than  by  a  volume  of  The  Junior  Photographer 
itself,  in  which  there  is  no  limitation  to  the  one  subject, 
but  many  others  are  included. 

F.  G.  G.  Fordk. — We  printed  a  T  instead  of  an  F,  you 
are  the  man. 

J.  Joint.-  We  do  not  quite  understand  what  you 
mean.  To  show  ordinary  pictures  in  a  lantern  it  is  first 
necessary  to  copy  them  by  means  of  photography,  and 
then  make  a  lantern  slide  from  the  negative. 

Gunga  Din  is  out  in  British  Columbia.  We  cannot 
congratulate  him  on  his  nom-de-plinne,  it  is  a  jaw¬ 
breaker.  But  we  wish  him  all  success  in  that  beautiful 
country,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  see  some  more  of  his 
photographs  when  he  sends  them. 

Omega  is  kind  enough  to  write  a  long  letter  suggesting 
that  the  work  submitted  for  any  particular  competition 
must  have  been  photographed  during  the  previous 
month.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  would  be  a  very  hard 
restriction,  especially  for  those  who  have  only  occasion¬ 
al  leisure,  say  Saturday  afternoon.  It  is  no  unfrequent 
occurrence  for  every  week-end  in  a  month  to  be  wet  or 
stormy,  and  where  would  the  competition  be  then  ?  No, 
Omega,  your  suggestion  does  not  help  us. 

C.  E.  S.  I. — Grumble  away,  we  do  not  object,  but  is 
it  not  desirable  that  on  Postal  Club  matters  you  should 
enter  your  protest  in  the  manuscript  bock  provided  for 
that  purpose?  Speak  your  opinion  out  there,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  have  effeCt. 

David  Baird,  Jr. — No,  David,  you  are  shortsighted, 
that  is  just  why  we  put  the  coupons  where  they  are,  be¬ 
cause  we  think  it  insures  the  advertisements  being  seen. 

Index  — The  volume  of  The  Junior  Photographer  ends 
in  J  uly,  and  in  that  number  the  index  is  always  given. 

Dinah  wants  a  hand  camera  at  about  two  guineas. 
We  should  recommend  her  to  get  one  for  plates  in 
preference  to  films.  The  make  she  mentions  is  very 
good.  There  are  also  many  others,  in  faCt  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  wrong  at  that  limit  of  price. 

Aconite  has  only  a  cheap  camera,  but  she  need  not 
despair  on  that  account,  as  much  can  be  done  with  it. 
Many  prizes  have  been  won  by  amateurs  possessing  very 
modest  outfits,  besides,  is  it  altogether  out  of  question 
when  more  experience  has  been  gathered,  to  sell  the  old 
camera  and  purchase  a  new  one?  An  article  on  toning 
will  be  found  in  the  Step  by  Step  Series  in  the 
November,  1897,  issue. 

Wandering  Willie  wants  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
spectacle  lens  to  obtain  for  a  half  plate.  The  focus 
should  be  about  12  to  14  inches  for  landscape  work. 
The  simplest  way  of  mounting  is  to  put  it  in  a  cardboard 
tube,  cutting  a  diaphragm  in  black  cardboard.  We 
hope  he  will  be  successful  with  photographs  of  trees. 

A.  A.  Bradburne  observes  that  we  do  not  seem  to 
offer  any  payment  for  articles  published  in  The  Junior 
Photographer.  The  magazine  being  for  amateurs  is  en¬ 
tirely  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  excepting 
in  rare  instances. 


THE  POPULAR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERIES 
In  the  comparatively  limited  space  at  our  disposal  in 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  many  branches,  processes,  and  applications  of 
photography.  To  treat  all  the  subjects  which  may  be 
classified  under  the  head  of  photography  would  involve 
the  issue  of  a  small  encyclopaedia  every  month,  instead 
of  a  modest  threepenny  magazine.  To  get  over  the 
difficulty  which  this  limitation  imposes,  we  have  issued 
a  series  of  sixpenny  handbooks,  treating  of  the  various 
branches  and  applications  of  photography  in  a  thoroughly 
popular  manner.  The  books  are  neatly  got  up,  fully 
illustrated  when  necessary,  and  supply  a  need  long  felt 
for  cheap  literature  on  photography,  suited  to  the  purses 
and  requirements  of  amateur  photographers. 

The  following  have  already  been  issued  : — 

No.  1.  Drop-Shutter  Photography. —  By  Fred.  W. 
Pilditch.  With  22  half-tone  illustrations.  Contents : 


Advantages — Evolution  of  Hand-Cameras — Instruments 
— Choice  of  Camera — Dark  Slides — The  Lens — Move¬ 
ment  of  Objects — The  Shutter — Finders — Focussing — 
Light — Suitable  Subjects — Street  Scenes — Use  of  Pho¬ 
tography  to  Teachers — Train  Views — Development — 
Formulas — Test  your  Light — Fixing  Baihs — Clouds — 
Seascapes  Possibilities — Animals — High  Speed — Print¬ 
ing  Process — Appendix,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  2.  The  Dark-Room  and  its  Equipment. — By 
H.  J.  L.  J.  MassC.  Principal  Contents:  Fitting  up  a 
Dark-Room — Lighting:  Day,  Oil,  Gas,  Electric — Venti¬ 
lation — Chemicals  and  Bottles  required-  Weights  and 
Measures — Home-made  Apparatus  and  Appliances — 
Notes  on  some  Developing  Formulas — Photographic 
Poisons  and  their  Antidotes — Storing  of  Plates  and 
Filins.  (Second  Edition.  Sixth  Thousand.) 

No.  3.  Lantern  Slides:  Their  Production  and 
Use. — By  J.  Pike.  With  a  Preface  by  J.  Pattison  Gib¬ 
son.  Contents:  Introductory — A  Consideration  of 
Negatives— Printing  by  Contact — Printing  by  Reduction 
— Printing  by  the  Carbon  Process — Clouds — Exposure 
and  Development :  Formulae — Toning  and  Intensifica¬ 
tion — Mounting  and  Finishing— Conclusion.  (Second 
Edition.) 

No.  4.  Developers:  Their  Use  and  Abuse. — By 
Richard  Penlake.  Contents:  Theory  of  Development — 
Treatment  of  the  Plate — Pyro- Ammonia — Pyro-Soda — 
Pyro-Potash — Hydroquinone — Ferrous  Oxalate — Amidol 
— Eikonogen — Metol — Glycin —  Rodinal  —  Failures  and 
How  to  Avoid  them — Various  Formulae — Weights  and 
Measures  —  Prices  of  Chemicals.  (Second  Edition. 
Sixth  Thousand.) 

No.  5.  The  Camera  and  its  Appurtenances. — By 
H.J.  L.  J.  Masse.  Principal  Contents:  Cameras — 
Changing  Bags,  etc. — Cycling  and  Photography — Dark 
Slides —  Diaphragms  —  Exposure  Tables  —  Focussing, 
Aids  to — Hand  Cameras — Lenses,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  6.  The  ABC  of  Retouching. — By  Andrew 
Young  With  examples  of  both  portrait  and  landscape 
retouching,  and  a  guide  to  the  anatomy  of  expression. 
Principal  Contents  :  Character  of  the  Sun-drawn  Image — 
Methods  of  Correlation — Preliminary  Examination  of  the 
Film — Removal  of  Accidental  Flaws — How  to  Apply  the 
Work — Retouching  the  Head  and  Bust — Facial  Anato¬ 
my — Landscape — Retouching  the  Print. 

No.  7.  Photography  and  Architecture:  How 
each  lends  interest  to  the  other. — By  E.  Mac- 
dowel  Cosgrave,  M.D.  With  43  illustrations  from  the 
author’s  photographs.  Deals  with  Cathedrals — Epochs 
in  Architecture — Early  Stone  Monuments — Camera  to 
use — Lenses,  etc. 

No.  8.  Indoor  Photography,  and  Flash-light 
Studies  of  Child  Subjects. — By  Bertha  M.  Lothrop. 
With  over  20  half-tone  Illustrations.  Contents  :  Work 
not  dependent  on  Weather — Children,  Fascinating  Sub¬ 
jects — Simple  Accessories — Daylight  v.  Flashlight. 

No.  9.  The  Elements  of  Stereoscopic  Photo¬ 
graphy. — By  C.  F.  Seymour  Rothwell,  F.C.S.  Principal 
Contents  :  Advantages — Principles  Simply  Explained — 
The  Twin-Lens  Camera — Size  of  Plate — Stereoscopic 
Hand  Cameras — Selection  of  Lenses — Separation  of 
Lenses — Exposure  Shutters — Selection  of  Subjects,  etc. 

No.  10.  The  ‘X’  Rays. — By  Arthur  Thornton,  M. A. 
With  25  half-tone  and  other  illustrations.  Contents : 
Sound — Longitudinal  Vibrations — Ether  Vibrations — 
Hertz  EleCtrical  Vibrations  —  Light  —  EleCtrical  Dis¬ 
charges  through  Gases — Discovery  of  X  Rays — Fluor¬ 
escent  Effects — Photographic  Methods — Radiographs— 
Lises  of  Radiography — The  Nature  of  A'  Rays. 

No.  11.  The  Camera  and  the  Pen. — By  T.  C.  Hep- 
worth,  F.C.S.  Illustrated.  Contents:  Introductory — 
The  Pioneer  Process — Hints  about  Apparatus — Instan¬ 
taneous  Pictures — The  Development  of  Hand-Camera 
Pictures — The  Bleaching-Out  Process — The  Half-Tone 
Process — The  Half-Tone  Process  (continued) — Adding 
“Tint”  to  Line  Blocks— A  New  Use  for  the  Optical 
Lantern — Concluding  Remarks. 

No.  12.  Photography  as  a  Hobby. — By  Matthew 
Surface.  With  16  half-tone  illustrations.  Contents  : 
Introductory,  on  Hobbies  in  general,  and  one  in  par¬ 
ticular — Out  with  the  Camera — Occupations  at  Home — 
The  Connexion  of  Photography  with  other  Hobbies. 

No.  13.  Bromide  Enlargements  and  How  to 
Make  them. — By  J.  Pike.  Illustrated.  Principal  Con¬ 
tents:  The  Principles  of  Enlarging— Where  to  Enlarge 
—The  Arrangement  of  Apparatus  —  The  Lens  —The 
Negative— Methods  —  Apparatus  —  The  Lantern—  The 
Screen— The  Light— Reflectors— Skies  and  Sky  Print¬ 
ing — Operations,  etc. 

I11  Active  Preparation. 

No.  14.  Photography  and  Cycling. — By  James 
Stein.  With  many  illustrations. 

Many  others  to  follow. 
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OUR  NATIONAL 


HE  picture  we  give 
this  month  in  the 
National  Gallery  is 
by  that  great  photo¬ 
graphic  master,  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson. 
As  an  example  of 
the  possibilities  of 
genre  photography,  it 
is  most  instructive, 
and  a  careful  study  of 
it  by  our  readers  must 
result  in  much  good.  That  “  When  the 
Day’s  Work  is  Done  ”  is  a  triumph 
nobody  can  deny,  it  irresistibly  recalls 
such  works  as  “The  Doctor”  and  other 
paintings  from  the  brush  of  Mr.  Luke 
Fildes,  that  artist  who  has  such  a  happy 
knack  of  portraying  interior  English 
cottage  life.  Mr.  Robinson’s  effort  is 
one  of  which  a  painter  might  be  proud. 
How  much  more  praise,  therefore,  is  due 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  scoffed- 
at  camera  has  been  able  to  produce  so 
fine  a  work,  when  guided  by  a  past 
master  in  the  art.  No  doubt  much 
speculation  will  arise  as  to  how,  in  a 
room  like  this  with  only  one  window 
apparently,  so  much  detail  has  been 
infused  in  the  composition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  several  negatives  were 
employed,  and  these  so  artfully,  that 


GALLERY. 


even  in  the  original  print  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  detect  the  joinings,  except 
by  a  microscopical  examination.  Mr. 
Robinson  is  a  wonder  worker  in  the 
art  of  combination  printing,  and  most 
of  his  finished  pictures  are  the  result  of 
several  different  exposures.  Another 
astonishing  fact  in  connection  with 
this  study,  is  that  wet  plates  were 
employed,  and  the  work  done  as  far 
back  as  1874,  a  period  when  applian¬ 
ces  were  in  a  comparatively  primitive 
state. 


ATTEMPTS  AT  ART. 


No.  2. 


HE  photograph  that  I  now  bring 
under  your  notice  was  taken 
about  fourteen  years  ago,  with 
the  first  camera  I  ever  owned.  Do  not 
let  me  convey  the  impression  that  the 
camera  was  to  blame  for  the  present 
failure.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  But  the  photographer  had.  I 
photographed  objedts  and  recked  little 
how  they  were  arranged  in  the  present¬ 
ment,  provided  everything  came  out 
equally  clear,  and  the  negative  showed 
itself  full  of  sharp  contrasts.  Yet, 
almost  in  spite  of  myself,  I  rarely 
chose  a  scene  which  was  wanting  in 
beauty.  The  feeling  for  nature  was 
there  by  instinct,  but  express  my  ideas 
pidtorially  I  could  not.  Whatever 
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might  be  the  theme,  1  always  told  the 
story  incoherently,  like  the  unfortunate 
fellow  who  picks  up  good  jokes,  but 
never  can  relate  them  properly. 

Now  look  at  the  illustration.  What 
are  its  principal  elements  ?  A  little 
hamlet  topping  the  neighbouring 
eminence,  distant  mountains,  graceful 
trees  of  various  species,  ugly  stone 
walls,  and  a  selfish  road,  occupying 
more  room  than  it  ought  to  do. 

Let  us  notice  first  the  good  points  of 
this  representation  of  a  sweet  country 
scene,  and  then  consider  in  what 
respedt  the  elements  have  been  wrongly 


many  photographs  so  clearly  seen  that 
they  appear  to  be  viewed  through  a 
telescope. 

But  as  a  composition,  as  a  pidture, 
using  that  latter  word  in  its  highest 
sense,  what  is  the  total  effedt  of  the 
different  elements?  Bad.  There  is 
no  unity  in  the  whole.  Draw  an 
imaginary  line  from  the  top  of  the  left- 
hand  wall  to  the  base  of  that  hawthorn 
bush,  and  then  perpendicularly  to  the 
margin,  and  you  have  a  delicious  little 
landscape,  which  the  photographer 
might  have  obtained  properly,  or 
something  equally  good,  by  placing 


composed,  and  how  it  is  that  they 
have  not  in  combination  that  unity 
which  gives  strength  to  pidtures  as 
well  as  to  people. 

The  shapely  hills  on  the  left,  and 
the  fields  that  lie  in  front  of  them  are 
charming,  and  the  atmospheric  effect 
of  distance  is  enhanced  by  dark  bushes 
nearer  at  hand.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  those  cottages  look  well  on  the 
horizon  line.  If  nearer  to  the  observer 
their  stiff  gables  and  roof  ridges  would 
be  far  less  pleasant.  Furthermore, 
since  near  objedts  are  in  pretty  sharp 
focus,  those  further  away  really  do 
seem  to  be  so,  and'  are  not,  as  in  so 


himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  high 
wall.  All  the  rest  of  the  present 
photograph  only  seems  as  a  distradtion. 
The  walls  are  an  eyesore,  especially  in 
such  quantity.  The  spreading  road  is 
far  from  beautiful,  and  though  it  does 
lead  us  to  the  centre  of  the  view,  when 
we  get  there  it  pulls  us  both  ways,  and 
we  cannot  decide  which  route  to  take. 
Lastly,  where  are  the  clouds  ?  No 
man  ever  saw  such  a  white  sky  in 
nature. 

Verdidt : — No  true  pidtorial  success. 
Another  attempt  at  art  ending  in 
failure. 


Matthew  Surface. 
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LANTERN  SLIDES. 


By  H.  H.  Williams. 


SLIDE  making  by  contact  needs 
nothing  more  than  can  be  found 
among  the  negative  appliances. 
Reduction  from  5x4  and  larger  is 
where  the  imaginary  trouble  comes  in. 
Nov/  at  the  risk  of  telling  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  readers  of  this  Annual  what 
they  know  already,  I  will  give  a  des¬ 
cription  of  a  simple  apparatus  for 
making  slides  by  reduction,  that  need 
not  cost  over  fifty  cents.  I  take  for 
granted  the  possession  of  a  3J  x  4J  lens 
and  camera.  All  now  required  to 
make  slides  from  5x7  and  smaller,  is 
a  lidless  box  of  about  8x10  bottom  and 
sides,  6  or  8  inches  deep,  a  board  (well 
seasoned  and  flat)  48  x  9  X  1 ,  and  two 
strips  48  x  1  X  1 .  In  centre  of  the 
bottom  of  the  box  cut  a  hole  5x7  with 
a  slight  rabbet  of  say  one-eighth  inch 


enough  to  be  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
opening  for  the  negative,  a  thicker 
piece  of  wood  can  be  used  between  the 
camera  and  the  board.  This  may  seem 
a  small  point,  but  if  accurate  adjust¬ 
ments  are  made  when  constructing  the 
apparatus,  much  time  will  be  saved 
each  time  the  machine  is  used. 

On  the  centre  of  the  focussing  screen 
mark  distinctly  the  outlines  of  a  lantern 
slide  mat.  This  will  show  exactly  how 
muph  of  the  negative  can  be  included 
in  the  slide.  Don’t  be  alarmed  if  the 
picture  does  not  fill  up  the  whole  of 
the  square  of  the  mat,  as  a  rule  a  long, 
narrow  picture  is  much  more  artistic 
than  a  square  or  circular  one.  It  is 
much  easier  to  cut  a  mat  to  suit  a 
picture  than  to  cut  a  picture  to  fit  a 
mat.  All  being  now  complete,  place 
the  whole  affair  on  a  steady  table, 
opposite  an  open  v/indow,  an  upper 
window  is  the  best,  as  then  it  need  not 
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in  each  end,  two  little  turning  buttons 
will  be  required  to  keep  the  negative 
against  the  rabbet.  Place  the  camera 
on  the  board  with  lens  pointing  along 
the  centre  of  same,  and  screw  down 
the  strips  so  that  the  camera  will  slide 
along  the  board.  If  the  focussing 
screw  interferes  with  the  camera  mov¬ 
ing  along  the  board,  place  under  the 
camera  a  piece  of  wood  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  allow  the  focussing  gear 
to  clear  the  board,  the  camera  being 
of  course  fastened  firmly  to  the  block 
in  any  convenient  manner. 

The  use  of  the  camera  sliding  along 
the  board  is,  that  several  sizes  of  nega¬ 
tives  can  be  reduced  with  the  one 
machine.  The  strips  being  in  position, 
one  end  of  the  board  is  firmly  fastened 
to  centre  of  one  side  of  the  box,  care 
being  taken  that  the  sides  of  the  board 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  If  the  lens  does  not  come  high 


be  tilted  to  make  it  point  to  the  sky. 
As  the  lantern  plates  are  only  4  inches 
long,  it  is  better  to  insert  two  pin  points 
in  the  carrier  to  keep  the  plate  in  position. 

Exposure  varies  with  the  colour  of 
the  negative  ;  using  negative  quite  free 
from  yellow  tinge,  I  find  on  a  fine  day 
it  varies  from  15  to  30  seconds,  lens 
being  worked  at 7/32.  By-the-by  focus 
with  f/8. — From  the  American  Annual  of 
Photography. 


“One  of  the  best  features  of  The  Junior 
Photographer  is  the  Critical  Column,  in  which 
criticism  is  fully  given.” — Torquay  Times. 

“  The  Junior  Photographer  for  March  is  an 
interesting  as  well  as  a  beautiful  number. 
The  objects  of  this  publication  are  to  instruct 
amateurs,  and  generally  to  raise  photography 
towards  the  highest  artistic  excellence.  The 
articles  are  plainly  written,  and  full  of  in¬ 
formation  which  must  prove  of  considerable 
service  to  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  this 
delightful  art.” — Oban  Express. 
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THE  APPLICATION  OF 
THE  CAMERA 
TO  ATHLETICS. 

HAVE  any  of  our  readers  ever 
thought  what  a  fine  opportunity 
is  offered  them  for  the  display 
of  their  photographic  technical  ability 
in  the  world  of  sport  ?  At  the  athletic 
festivals  which  occur  in  almost  every 
town,  no  matter  how  small,  there  is 
plenty  of  scope  for  the  production  of 
interesting  work,  work  which  if  it  has 
not  art  on  its  side  of  the  scale  has  a 
strong  balance  because  of  its  attract¬ 
iveness;  and  its  value  as  a  record  of 
passing  events.  As  an  example  of 
what  we  mean,  we  have  given  a 
mosaic  composed  of  a  fine  set  of 
athletic  pictures.  These  are  splendid 
specimens  of  this  class  of  work. 
Good,  straightforward  pictures  of  this 
character  are  in  our  opinion  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  productions  of  the  persons 
who  look  down  on  technique  and  mere 
faithful  records,  and  swear  by  art  alone. 
Such  people  have  as  a  rule  really  very 
little  art  in  them,  for  the  real  artist  is 
perfectly  aware  that  there  is  art  of  a 
certain  kind  in  making  true  and  faith¬ 
ful  presentments  of  every-day  and 
common-place  things.  On  page  220  we 
have  praCtically  a  record  of  a  tourna¬ 
ment  with  almost  all  the  items  on  the 
programme  pictorially  portrayed,  while 
the  scene  on  a  football  field  is  thrown 
in  by  way  of  making  weight.  The 
author  of  the  pictures,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Huxtable,  of  Newport,  Mon.,  supplies 
us  with  interesting  particulars,  and 
from  these  we  learn  that  the  exposures 
were  made  at  various  times  of  the 
year,  one  being  as  late  on  as  Septem¬ 
ber,  whilst  most  of  the  others  were 
taken  between  March  and  August. 
The  diving  picture  had  an  exposure 
of  jihr  of  a  second,  7-30  one  June 
morning,  with  // 8,  while  the  pyramidi- 
cal  group  on  the  parallel  bars  received 
of  a  second,  about  3  p.m.  on  a 
sunny  April  day.  From  the  above 
we  see  what  a  range  of  exposure  is 
open  to  us.  It  is  a  big  jump  from 
of  a  second  to  a  and  yet  in  each 
case  excellent  negatives  have  resulted. 
For  ordinary  work  at  athletic  meetings 
on  a  fairly  fine  day,  of  a  second 
should  be  an  ample  exposure,  provided 
of  course  that  the  runners  or  whatever 


objeCts  are  being  taken  are  not  broad 
side  on.  The  great  fault  in  most 
pictures  of  this  class  is  that  the  figures 
are  too  small,  a  trouble  due  to  the  faCt 
that  the  camera  has  been  placed  outside 
the  ropes.  If  really  good  work  is 
intended,  the  best  plan  is  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  clerk  of  the 
course  to  allow  you  inside  the  ring, 
preferably  near  the  finishing  post.  A 
stand  camera  may  be  employed,  but  a 
hand  one  is  undoubtedly  better,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  large  enough,  5x4  or  half 
plate  being  the  most  suitable  size. 
Fairly  quick  plates  may  be  employed, 
but  do  not  be  led  away  by  the  dealers 
advising  you  to  buy  the  most  rapid 
you  can  lay  your  hands  on,  because  as 
a  rule  these  are  much  more  difficult  to 
work,  and  fog  more  easily.  The  ath¬ 
letic  season  is  coming  on,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  readers  of  The  Juniov 
Photographer  should  not  turn  out  work 
which  will  compare  favourably  with 
that  of  Mr.  Huxtable.  The  few  hints 
we  give,  and  the  illustrations  on  page 
220  may  start  them  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  and  finally  carry  them  past  the 
winning  post. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE 
DIARY  OF 
A  PHILOSOPHICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

UGUST  17.  Looking  back  at 
what  I  have  written  in  this 
Diary  while  away  from  home, 
it  seems  thin  and  threadbare.  Half 
the  things  1  did  were  not  put  down. 
At  night  one  felt  so  tired  and  sleepy, 
that  writing  anything  like  a  full 
account  of  each  eventful  day  seemed 
almost  impossible.  I  was,  conse¬ 
quently,  less  enterprising  than  usual 
in  spending  my  nightly  quarter-hour 
over  this  book.  Then  Philip  always 
had  a  way  of  becoming  talkative 
towards  midnight,  and  it  was  tempting 
to  stop  up  late  and  listen  to  his  queer 
conversation — I  say  queer,  because  he 
gave  speech  to  such  extraordinary 
ideas — about  art  and  photography, 
religion  and  life,  and  dozens  of  other 
topics.  To  remember  half  he  said  on 
those  quiet  evenings  in  our  stuffy  little 
sitting-room,  or  as  we  walked  in  the 
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dusk  to  and  fro  on  the  dusty  road 
before  the  cottage,  is  beyond  my 
power  ;  but  in  some  way  he  connects 
all  these  things  together,  and  thinks 
that  a  man  who  can  make  a  beautiful 
picture — by  photography  or  any  other 
way — is  as  good  as  he  who  can  pray  a 
good  prayer.  To  be  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  higher  beauties  in  this  world, 
he  considers,  is  to  place  ourselves  on 
such  a  level  that  we  shall  be  prepared 
for  the  lowest  things  in  the  next. 
Whatever  may  be  a  man’s  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  his  duty  to  find  at  least  a 
little  time  either  for  poetry  or  music, 
or  art,  or  something  to  raise  him  a  little 
above  the  lower  planes  of  this  world. 
“  I  follow  photography.”  he  said, 
“  because  1  have  not  sufficient  leisure 
to  draw  or  paint — at  least,  not  from 
nature— -and  that  should  be  the  chief 
source  of  inspiration.”  These  notions 
of  his  are  deep,  a  little  beyond  my 
depth,  and  yet  I  feel  that  he  is  right 
from  my  own  experiences.  Philip 
ought  to  have  been  a  minister.  He  is 
capable  enough,  and  far  more  original 
in  thought  than  many  I  have  heard. 
At  the  station  this  morning,  I  bought 
half-a-dozen  of  Stead’s  Penny  Poets. 
The  two  selections  from  Wordsworth’s 
poems  I  already  possessed,  and  they 
have  been  useful  and  interesting.  On 
the  homeward  journey  I  read  several 
of  them,  and  marked  off  lines  which 
seemed  good,  or  would  serve  for  the 
title  of  a  picture.  Some  of  these  I 
shall  try  and  carry  into  effeCt,  others  I 
thought  would  do  for  subjects  already 
taken.  Wordsworth  wrote  a  poem 
called  “Farewell,”  in  which  he  alludes 
to  leaving  Dove  Cottage  : — 

■‘Farewell,  thou  little  nook  of  mountain  ground, 
Thou  rocky  comer  in  the  lowest  stair 
Of  that  magnificent  temple,  which  doth  bound 
One«side  of  our  whole  vale  with  grandeur 
rare.” 

I  found  several  lines  in  that  poem  suit¬ 
able  to  put  under  the  photographs  I 
made  of  Dove  Cottage,  which  is  near 
Grasmere,  and  kept  as  a  sort  of  Words¬ 
worth  museum,  with  the  poet’s 
furniture  as  near  as  possible  as  he  had 
it.  When  the  sense  of  a  poem  is  too 
deep  for  me  to  follow,  it  is  still  amusing 
to  read  it  through  for  titles  of  pictures. 
That  also  was  an  idea  of  Martin’s.  It 
was  eight  o’clock  when  I  arrived  home 
to-night,  so  I  stayed  in  with  the  Mater, 


thinking  it  too  late  to  visit  the  Potters’. 
That  must  be  for  to-morrow  evening. 

August  1 8.  Saw  Tom  Potter  on 
the  way  to  town.  He  was  in  high 
spirits,  full  of  his  Welsh  trip.  I  said 
very  little  about  my  own  doings.  He 
asked  me  to  call  for  him  at  the  office 
and  go  up  to  their  house  to  test, 
which  I  did,  and  found  them  all  at 
home.  Millie  seemed  more  lovely 
than  ever.  I  told  them  all  I  thought 
would  be  found  interesting  about  our 
holiday,  and  brought  out  the  brown 
paper  book  of  views,  which  went  round 
and  was  greatly  admired.  Tom  opened 
his  eyes  when  he  got  hold  of  it,  “  By 
Gad,  old  man  !”  he  exclaimed,  “  you 
have  got  on.  These  are  jolly  photo¬ 
graphs.”  Of  course  I  said  that  most  of 
the  credit  was  due  to  Philip,  and  how 
much  I  was  indebted  to  him.  “  But 
why  do  you  mount  them  on  common 
brown  paper,  and  cut  them  to  all 
sorts  of  shapes,  instead  of  trimming  to 
a  uniform  size  and  pasting  on  decent 
mounts  ?”  I  said  I  thought  the  brown 
shade  harmonized  with  them  better, 
and  that  each  picture  ought  to  be 
trimmed  to  the  size  which  suited  it 
best.  “  Of  course  they  ought,”  struck 
in  Millie,  “  Tom,  you’ve  no  taste  at 
all.”  That  remark  pleased  me  mightily, 
and  when,  as  I  prepared  to  go  she  said, 
“You  are  leaving  your  book  of  views,” 
I  replied,  “  I  meant  it  for  you,  that  is, 
if  you  care  to  have  it.”  Well,  she 
seemed  far  more  delighted  than  I 
expeCted,  and  with  many  thanks 
followed  me  to  the  door,  so  I  had  a 
chance  of  a  word  with  her  alone.  “You 
will  be  sorry  your  holiday  is  over,  Mr. 
Maybury,  and  to  leave  that  delightful 
country.”  “I  came  home  with  just  as 
much  pleasurable  anticipation  as  I  had 
in  starting.”  “But  I  thought  you  did 
not  care  for  town  life.”  “  The  town 
itself  offered  no  attraction,  I  admit.” 
“  What  then  ?”  she  asked  quite 
innocently.  “  Some  one  in  it,”  I  said 
gently  and  significantly.  The  dim  light 
of  the  doorway  offered  a  kindly  cloak 
to  her  blushes,  but  I  know  the  shot 
told,  because  she  was  silent.  “Good¬ 
night,”  I  said,  “I’ll  come  again  soon,  if 
I  may.”  “Yes,”  she  answered,  in  a  low 
voice.  It  was  not  much  of  an  answer 
to  build  hopes  upon,  yet  there  was 
something  in  its  tone  which  told  me 
life  was  worth  living. 
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MY  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PROGRAMME 

FOR  THE  SUMMER.  : 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Pevkins. 

r7"'HE  thermometer,  which  has  so 
i  long  been  oscillating  throughout 
the  whole  twenty-four  hours  of 
every  day  among  the  single  figures  and 
the  teens,  has  now  at  last  made  a 
decided  upward  movement,  the  snow 
no  longer  lingers  even  on  the  north 
sides  of  the  hedges,  and  the  warm 
March  sun  and  balmy  air  seem  to 
assure  us  that  the  summer  will  come 
again,  that  hedgerows  will  be  green 
once  more,  and  that  the  trees  will  ere 
long  be  clad  with  leaves,  and  that 
England  is  not  just  yet  condemned  to 
another  “glacial  period.”  And  with 
the  thought  of  summer  comes  a  vision 
of  holidays  with  a  camera  as  a  com¬ 
panion,  than  which  no  holidays  can  be 
more  enjoyable.  How  one  pities  those 
who  lived  before  such  a  companion 
could  be  had,  how  one  regrets  that  dry 
plates,  on  which  one  could  rely,  were 
not  invented  some  twenty  years  earlier, 
so  that  in  the  sunny  days  of  our  youth 
when  cash  was  more  plentiful  than  in 
these  days  of  depression,  and  house¬ 
hold  cares  were  non-existent,  and  when 
many  a  tramp  was  taken  over  breezy 
moorlands  and  by  summer  seas,  we 
might  have  carried  a  camera,  but  in 
those  days  the  necessary  baggage  of  a 
photographer  was  too  cumbersome  to 
sling  upon  one’s  shoulders,  and  we  had 
to  rely  on  sketching  book  and  colour 
box  if  we  wished  to  bring  home  some 
memorials  of  our  tours.  Some  of  these 
are  before  us  as  we  write,  but  how  few 
in  number  compared  with  what  we 
might  have  had  to  remind  us  of  those 
happy  days,  if  the  photographic  facil¬ 
ities  of  to-day  had  existed  then.  How 
many  a  charming  bit  of  landscape, 
with  all  the  makings  of  a  picture  in  it, 
how  many  a  glorious  piece  of  archi¬ 
tecture  had  to  be  passed  by  for  lack  of 
time  and  power  to  fix  their  beauties  on 
canvas  or  drawing-paper.  But  we 
must  not  regret  the  past — the  present, 
or  rather  the  immediate  future  is  our 
business  now  :  the  world  is,  as  far  as 
nature  goes,  where  man  has  not  spoilt 

*  One  of  the  contributions  to  our  “Photographic 
[Programme  ”  Competition. 


her,  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and  our 
enjoyment  of  beauty  no  less  keen  than 
formerly,  health  and  strength  still  last 
despite  locks  thinned  by  years  and 
beard  showing  the  first  signs  of  grey. 

So  we  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
“  What  photographic  work  shall  we 
engage  in  this  year  ?  ”  and  to  that  a 
definite  answer  must  be  returned,  for 
we  are  no  advocates  of  desultory  work, 
hand  cameras  snapped  at  this  and  that 
and  everything  have  no  charm  for  us. 
So  we  sit  down  and  ponder,  and  we 
find  that  our  engagements,  though  they 
will  not  allow  of  any  long  periods  away 
from  home,  will  allow  us  to  take  many 
short  holidays  of  two  or  three  days  or 
of  single  days  at  a  time,  and  these  short 
trips  are  very  conducive  to  photo¬ 
graphic  success,  for  plates  can  be 
developed  soon  after  exposure,  while 
all  the  circumstances  of  time  and  light 
are  fresh  in  our  memories,  and  as  the 
number  of  undeveloped  plates  is  not 
unduly  large  we  do  not  lose  our  interest 
in  the  work,  whereas  if  we  come  home 
from  a  tour  of  several  weeks’  duration 
with  a  gross  or  two  of  exposed  plates, 
the  work  of  development  is  apt  to  pall 
upon  us,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  get 
the  best  results  that  we  might  from 
our  exposures. 

We  resolve  therefore,  since  we  are 
not  likely  to  make  any  long  expeditions 
— none  beyond  fifty  miles  or  so — to 
thoroughly  explore  our  own  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  in  all  probability  we  shall 
find  no  lack  of  work.  Simple  materials 
will  in  all  probability  furnish  the  most 
promising  subjects  if  our  objeCt  is 
picture  making,  and  if  in  the  course  of 
the  season  we  secure  half  a  dozen 
pictures  we  shall  be  well  satisfied  ;  but 
picture  making  will  not  be  our  chief 
objeCt  this  summer,  but  rather  the 
securing  of  negatives  of  plages  and 
buildings  interesting  from  their  own 
character,  or  on  account  of  associations 
connected  with  them.  So  first  we  set 
ourselves  to  work  at  reading  all  we  can 
find  on  the  archaeology,  history,  or 
architecture  of  our  own  county.  First 
we  have  recourse  to  the  guide-book 
which  gives  us  much  useful  inform¬ 
ation,  and  then  carefully  look  through 
back  volumes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  or  Field  Club  ; 
here  in  passing  we  may  observe  that 
it  is  well  for  the  photographer  to 
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become  a  member  of  this  society  or 
club,  for  though  it  is  utterly  useless  to 
take  a  camera  with  one  on  the  occasion 
of  field  days,  for  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  attending  them  utterly  destroys 
that  peace  and  quiet  which  are  necess¬ 
ary  to  successful  photography,  yet  the 
Society’s  excursions 
give  the  photographer 
admirable  opportun¬ 
ities  of  prospecting  the 
country  previous  to 
photographing  it,  and 
of  learning  something 
about  the  points  of  in¬ 
terest  connected  with 
it.  Next  we  turn  to 
histories  and  see  if 
any  of  the  places 
within  our  reach  have 
borne  any  noteworthy 
part  in  the  past  life  of 
the  nation,  and  finally 
we  turn  to  poetry  and 
fiction  if  the  district 
in  which  we  live  is 
fortunate  enough  to 
possess  any  poet  or 
novelist  in  whose 
pages  we  can  find 
local  colouring.  In 
our  own  case  we  have 
been  reading  and  re¬ 
reading  during  the 
winter  the  inimitable 
novels  of  Wessex  life 
by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  and  have 
mapped  out  several 
expeditions  with  a 
view  of  ph  otographing 
places  he  describes. 

Next  we  consult  rail¬ 
way  time  tables  with 
a  view  to  determining 
our  plan  of  aCtion, 
how  by  breaking  our 
journey  for  an  hour  or 
two  at  such,  a  station, 
we  may  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  taking  a 
Norman  church,  a  ruined  castle,  or  a 
fifteenth  century  manor  house.  Much 
may  be  done  in  this  way,  for  by  thus 
breaking  our  journey  from  one  train  to 
the  next  or  the  next  but  one,  we  shall 
be  able  to  visit  a  village  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  station,  where  we  hear  there 
is-  an  old  market  cross  or  picturesque 


with  a  view  to  determining  its  pictur¬ 
esque  capabilities ;  the  leisurely  rate  at 
which  the  van  travels,  and  its  frequent 
stoppages  to  pick  up  and  set  down  pas¬ 
sengers  and  parcels  is  very  convenient 
for  our  purpose.  Much  information 

Winter  Landscape  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

J.  J.  Mason  In  Winter’s  Grasp.  Montreal. 


mill.  There  is  another  useful  and 
cheap  way  of  travelling  in  out-of-the- 
way  districts,  and  that  is  by  means  of 
carriers’  vans,  probably  we  shall  in¬ 
dulge  ourselves  to  one  or  more  journeys 
in  these,  on  the  first  occasion  taking 
no  camera,  but  examining  the  country 
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also  of  a  local  nature  may  be  gained 
from  fellow  passengers,  and  notes  of 
all  these  things  should  be  made,  at 
least  mentally,  to  be  jotted  down  in 
the  note-book  at  the  earliest  opportun¬ 
ity.  Having  gone  through  all  this 
preliminary  work  we  shall  have  some 
idea  of  our  probable  requirements  in 
the  way  of  plates  for  the  season,  and 
as  we  have  found  it  an  advantage  in 
past  seasons  to  have  plates  of  uniform 
speed,  we  shall  order  early  in  the 
season  from  our  favourite  maker  a 
gross  of  half  plates,  asking  him  to  let 
us  have  them  all  of  one  batch,  three 
dozen  whole  plates,  and  one  dozen 
i2Xio.  This  supply  will  probably 
be  sufficient  for  our  requirements,  the 
half  plates  for  ordinary  use,  the  whole 
plates  to  be  used  in  those  instances 
where  we  want  areas  on  a  rather  larger 
scale,  and  the  largest  plates  for  artistic 
landscape  work. 

When  starting  on  an  ordinary  expe¬ 
dition  to  photograph  buildings,  ecclesi¬ 
astical  or  domestic,  we  shall  take  a 
dozen  half  plates  in  six  backs,  this  will 
not  be  too  heavy  a  load,  probably  we 
shall  not  expose  them  all,  but  it  makes 
us  feel  more  comfortable  to  know  that 
we  have  enough  plates  by  us  to  enable 
us  to  make  a  second  exposure  in  a  case 
of  doubt,  and  not  to  hesitate  to  use  a 
plate  if  we  meet  with  something  un¬ 
expected,  some  quaint  gable,  some 
detail  on  a  crusader’s  tomb,  or  rich 
piece  of  sculpture  on  a  capital  or  any¬ 
thing  else  of  which  we  should  like  to 
have  a  record.  We  shall  take  three 
or  at  the  most  four  lenses  all  of  the 
same  kind,  namely,  wide  -  angled 
reCtilinears  of  4,  5,  7,  and  10  in.  focus 
respectively,  these  will  enable  us  to  do 
all  we  want,  especially  as  in  the  case 
of  wanting  a  longer  focus  we  can  use 
the  back  half  of  the  7  in.  lens  which 
will  give  us  a  lens  of  14  in.  focus, 
almost  as  long  as  our  camera  will  allow 
us  to  use.  If  we  have  interior  work 
to  do  we  shall  back  a  few  of  the  plates 
before  starting  on  the  expedition. 
After  each  exposure  we  shall  carefully 
note  all  particulars  of  time,  stop,  and 
light  in  a  note-book,  partly  as  a  help 
in  the  developing  room,  partly  as  a 
guide  to  future  exposures.  We  shall 
also  note  any  other  subjects  that  we 
should  like  to  take  under  different 
lighting,  reserving  them  for  a  future 


visit.  On  reaching  home  after  a  day’s 
expedition  if  we  are  not  too  tired,  we 
shall  develop  one  or  two  plates  just  to 
see  if  we  can  go  to  bed  with  a  reason¬ 
able  hope  of  finding,  when  we  come  to 
the  bulk  of  the  development  on  the 
morrow  that  our  day  has  not  been  a 
failure.  The  12x10  camera  will  be 
useful  only  when  working  near  home, 
or  when  we  go  away  from  home  for 
several  days  or  a  week  and  make  our 
headquarters  at  some  special  place,  it 
is  far  too  heavy  to  carry  far,  and  will 
only  be  taken  out  to  do  some  special 
view  that  we  have  well  considered 
beforehand  and  studied  with  a  view  to 
its  lighting.  With  this  we  shall  use 
the  half  of  the  10  in.  doublet  mentioned 
before  or  of  an  1 H  R.R.,  or  more  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  two  most  useful  triple 
cemented  landscape  lenses  of  15-I  and 
1 9  inches  focus  respectively,  made 
specially  by  Wray,  which  have  a 
remarkably  flat  field  and  when  used  at 
full  aperture  of  // 8  or  // n  give  soft 
definition,  but  if  stopped  down  to  // 23 
or  _// 3 2  are  sharp  enough  to  please 
those  who  like  to  see  every  detail 
perfectly  rendered.  But  for  our  own 
part  we  shall  use  the  larger  apertures 
for  most  subjects. 

For  developer  we  shall  employ  our 
old  favourite,  namely,  pyrogallol  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  metabisulphite 
of  potash  as  a  preservative,  in  a  ten 
per  cent,  solution  ;  2,  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  ;  and 
3,  strong  liquor  ammonia  mixed  with 
nine  times  its  bulk  of  water,  keeping 
these  three  in  separate  bottles,  for  thus 
a  developer  of  any  composition. to  suit 
circumstances  can  easily  be  made  up. 
With  this  developer,  good  plates  such 
as  we  are  sure  to  get,  and  good  luck  in 
weather,  we  hope  that  when  the  season 
of  great  photographic  activity  is  over 
we  may  find  that  our  programme  for 
the  summer  of  1898  has  led  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  store  of  negatives 
resting  in  the  boxes  on  our  shelves. 


Hypo  Solution. — A  convenient  method  of 
keeping  hypo  solution,  and  one  which  obviates 
the  necessity  of  having  a  separate  bottle  for 
various  plates,  papers,  etc.,  is  as  follows  :  Mix 
a  stock  solution  in  the  strength  of  8  ozs.  hypo 
to  20  ozs.  water.  This  is  the  proper  strength 
for  negatives  ;  for  POP.  use  1  part  solution 
and  ii  parts  water ;  for  bromide  or  lantern  slides 
use  1  part  solution  and  1  part  water. — C.  M. 
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Lantern  Slide  Competition. — The  first 
prize  is  awarded  to  A.  E.  Berg,  Homeside.  Old 
Tiverton  Roadt  Exeter,  Devon,  while  John 
Ritchie,  junr.,  69,  Duff  Street,  Macduff,  N.B., 
carries  off  the  second  award  ;  and  certificates 
go  to  J.  Peat  Miller,  271,  Main  Street,  Bridge- 
ton,  Glasgow;  Alan  T.  Jones,  Tregleath, 
Newport,  Mon. ;  Joseph  Werry,  Rock  Lea, 
Dalton-in-Furness  ;  J.Pulian,  Oundle, Norths.; 
and  Miss  I.  L.  Griffiths,  Hillfield,  St.  Mark’s, 
Cheltenham.  Mr.  Berg’s  picture  comes  in 
an  easy  first,  simply  because  the  artist  has 
given  more  attention  to  composition  and 
lighting  than  most  of  the  other  competitors. 
The  slide  itself,  which  is  certainly  not  done 
justice  to  by  the  half-tone  reproduction,  is 
toned  to  a  nice  brown,  and  the  whole  effect 
when  thrown  on  the  sheet  is  very  pleasing 
indeed.  The  snowdrops  of  Mr.  Ritchie 
display  splendid  knowledge  of  technique  and 
considerable  artistic  taste.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  is  no  glaring  background 
and  that  consequently  the  flowers 
and  the  vase  (which  latter  has  a 
magnificent  lustre  on  it)  comes  out 
truthfully  and  artistically.  J.  Peat 
Miller’s  study  shows  four  lads 
engaged  upon  some  game,  though 
what  the  game  is  unless  it  be 
jumping  is  not  very  plain  to  the 
uninitiated.  The  lighting  is  fine, 
but  there  is  a  sort,  of  muddy  effect 
all  over  the  slide  which  we  do  not 
altogether  care  for,  although  for 
viewing  in  the  hand  this  granular 
appearance  is  not  at  all  amiss. 

A.  T.  Jones’s  "Here  they  come" 
is  pretty,  but  not  very  original. 

It  shows  two  little  boys  leaning  on 
the  end  of  a  boat,  one  of  them 
pointing  out  to  the  sea.  The 
composition  is  fair,  but  we  have 
seen  many  little  boys  and  girls  in 
similar  positions  all  watching  for 
father,  whose  smack  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  “  the 
offing,”  wherever  that  may  be.  If  is  not  exactly 
plagiarism,  but  is  better  classed  as  common¬ 
place.  Mr.  Werry’s  slide  is  entitled  "  Feeding 
Time,”  and  portrays  an  ancient  sow  feeding 
her  youngsters  by  the  usual  method,  while  a 
girl  looks  on.  The  lighting  is  very  nice,  and 
the  technique  good,  but  the  surroundings  are 
not  really  as  pictorial  as  they  might  be,  and 
consequently  'this  competitor  has  to  take  a 
certificate  when  he  might  have  had  a  prize 
under  more  propitious  circumstances.  "  The 
Young  Trapper,”  by  J.  Pullan,  shows  a  little 
boy  engaged  in  setting  a  sieve  trap  to  catch 
birds,  as  is  the  custom  of  our  youths.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  a  little  fuzziness  is  observed 
about  the  lad’s  legs,  otherwise  this  would  have 
been  a  really  capital  slide.  Miss  Griffiths’ 
contribution  is  a  reproduction  of  a  tandem 
donkey  turn-out,  and  this  photograph  we 
specially  commend  for  its  clearness  and  good 
effect,  of  light  and  shade.  Turning  to  the  other 
entries,  among  the  most  noticeable  of  these  we 
find  "A  Slight  Frost”  by  Hal.  The  scene 
before  the  camera  was  pretty,  and  composed 
well,  while  a  gloomy  sky  hangs  overhead. 


The  technique,  however,  is  messy  and  spotty, 
and  counteracts  to  some  degree  the  good 
effect.  "Jubilee  Day,’  by  Dadda  is  commend 
able  for  the  technique  displayed,  and  as  a 
record  of  decorations  it  is  well  worth  notice. 
Bristolian,  who  submits  four  slides,  shows 
fluctuating  abilities.  The  best  of  the  set  is 
undoubtedly  that  entitled  "  Winter,  a  leafless 
branch  thy  Sceptre.”  More  contrast,  howeyer, 
was  wanted,  and  a  larger  stop  too  ought  to 
have  been  used  to  do  away  with  some  of  the 
niggliness  now  present.  We  also  fancy  that 
a  shorter  exposure  would  have  effected  an 
improvement.  For  good,  clear,  crisp  work 
we  commend  Jacobus,  his  view  of  a  Highland 
Ben  lacking  nothing  in  this  respect.  “The 
Woodland  Path”. by  Kirgit  is  pretty,  but  too 
spotty,  the  fault  being  slight  under-exposure. 
A  good  mist  effect  of  Scarborough  from  the 
Pier,  with  the  Grand  Hotel  dominating  the 
whole  comes  from  A.  H.  R.,  some  notion  of 
distance  being  given  by  the  fact  that  a  coble 
with  a  dark  sail  occupies  the  immediate  fore¬ 


ground.  Bright  and  crisp  is  the  Carlisle  Parade, 
Hastings,  by  Mousa,  but  it  is  purposeless  and 
common-place,  while  “  Over  the  Hill,”  by 
Monte  Cristo  is  too  formal  and  stiff.  The 
interior  of  St.  Peter’s,  by  Pete,  looks  well  in 
the  hand,  but  when  enlarged  the  pillars  come 
oat  too  white,  and  consequently  the  effect  is 
somewhat  harsh.  "Happy  Moments,”  by 
Ruby,  shows  some  picturesquely  attired 
children  having  a  donkey  ride.  There  is  a 
fine  effect  of  sunlight  and  shadow,  but  the 
youngsters  are  too  evidently  posed  for  their 
pictures,  which  is  most  regrettable.  "Mowing,” 
by  Juno  I.,  is  nicely  composed,  but  lacks 
brilliancy  for  some  reason  or  other,  while 
“  Cockington  Forge,”  by  Devon,  has  plenty  of 
brilliancy,  but  lacks  composition,  the  bare  sky 
throwing  off  the  balance.  A  good  commercial 
slide  is  submitted  by  W.  Randall,  and  with  a 
little  faking  the  pink  toned  view  of  “Ilford,” 
by  S.  Hughesdon,  will  make  something  really 
good.  Moray  Loon  submits  a  picture  of  a 
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bridge,  which  is  very  dark  and  very  spotty. 
This  is  a  pity,  as  the  composition  is  fairly 
satisfactory.  Prettiness  of  the  something 
from  nothing  style  is  shown  in  the  slide  by 
Nithsdale.  All  that  was  wanted  was  a  boy  to 
swing  on  the  gate.  Astyanax’s  view  reminds 
us  of  a  guide  book,  but  it  is  commendable  for 
its  clearness,  and  its  good  technique.  The 
sheep  of  Mrs.  Stewart  are  not  in  nice 
positions,  while  the  lady  has  slightly  over¬ 
exposed.  The  Surrey  Lane  of  C.  E.  S.  I.  is 
a  bit  too  fuzzy  for  a  lantern  slide.  Just  a  little 
better  focus  also  was  required  in  the  view  of 
the  Cavendish  Memorial,  by  Leodiensian. 
This  gentleman  must  remember  that  when 
delineating  objects  of  this  character  minute¬ 
ness  of  detail  is  a  necessity.  Among  the  other 
slides  worthy  of  notice  are  those  of  Welcombe, 
Snap  Shot,  E.  L  W.,  Men,  R.P.C.,  Gee-Gee, 
Kodet,  Patience,  and  Wandering  Willie. 

Snowscape  Competition.  -The  prize  is 
awarded  to  jas.  J.  Mason,  Montreal,  Canada. 
No  certificates  are  granted.  It  is  the  fate  of 
this  magazine  to  have 
the  clerk  of  the 
weather  against  it. 

Whenever  we  an¬ 
nounce  a  Snowscape 
Competition  there  is 
sure  to  be  no  snow,  or 
comparatively  little  of 
it.  This  has  occurred 
two  or  three  times 
now,  and  as  if  a  small 
number  of  entries  was 
not  sufficient  punish¬ 
ment  to  us,  we  get 
letters  from  indignant 
skaters,  and  those  who 
find  pleasure  in  gliss¬ 
ading  over  slippery 
pavements,  laying  the 
blame  of  green 
Christmases  at  our 
door  so  forcibly 
that  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  almost 
criminals,  and  to  slink  home  of  a  night  by 
back  streets  like  men  with  prices  on  their 
heads.  Once  and  for  all,  therefore,  let  it  be 
known  that  we  are  not  to  blame  for  the 
weather,  and  that  we  have  not  interceded  with 
the  powers  that  be  to  hold  off  snow  in  order 
to  save  our  10/6.  Will  therefore  all  those  persons 
who  have  written  us  asking  us  not  to  announce 
a  Snowscape  Competition  next  year,  kindly 
accept  this  the  only  intimation  that  we  are 
really  not  responsible,  and  that  it  is  our 
enterprising  American  cousin  of  the  New  York 
Herald  who  is  to  be  censured  for  keeping  his 
storms  all  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  feel 
the  irony  of  the  business  keenly,  especially 
when  we  are  sitting  adjudicating  on  a  Winter 
Landscape  Competition,  which  landscapes 
show  very  little  of  what  is  usually  expected 
as  the  accompaniment  of  winter,  while  outside 
a  perfect  blizzard  is  raging,  just  one  day  too 
late.  We  have  had  enough  of  winter  land¬ 
scapes  without  criticising  any  of  the  prints 
sent  in,  although  the  average  is  fairly  good 
seeing  what  material  competitors  had  to  work 
with.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  almost  every 


case  the  photographs  would  illustrate  autumn 
just  as  well  as  winter,  and  therefore,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  most  competitors  have 
failed  to  produce  exactly  what  we  required. 

Architectural  Competition.  —  Closes 
May  25th.  Prize  in  each  division,  10s.  6d.  We 
offer  the  above  prize  for  each  of  the  two  best 
photographs  (interior  or  exterior)  to  be  judged 
on  their  technical  merits  as  expositions  of 
architecture.  (1)  For  the  best  delineation  of 
an  old  building,  and  (2)  for  the  most  success¬ 
ful  rendering  of  a  modern  one.  In  this  com¬ 
petition  all-round  technical  excellence  will  be 
considered,  but  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
artistic  considerations  will  not  weigh,  as  art 
can  be  introduced  even  in  cases  of  this  sort. 
The  coupons  were  given  in  our  last  issue. 

General  Competition. — Closes  May  25th. 
Prize,  12s.  6d.  in  books  selected  from  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries&  Co., 
Ltd.,  for  the  best  photograph  on  any  subject. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  our  last  issue. 

Spring  Wild 
Flowers.  —  Closes 
June  25th.  Prize, 
10s.  6d.  The  flowers 
must  be  artistically 
grouped.  They  may 
be  placed  in  a  vase, 
or  may  be  simply  laid 
on  a  suitable  ground, 
or  taken  amid  their 
natural  surroundings. 
We  suggest  the  use  of 
a  plain  continuous 
background,  made  of 
either  light  or  dark- 
coloured  stuff.  This 
may  be  shaded  as  the 
artist  thinks  fit.  The 
coupon  is  given  in 
this  issue. 

My  Home  Com  = 
petition.  —  Closes 
June  25th.  Prize  £1  is.  In  this  competition 
a  series  of  photographs  must  be  taken  in  and 
about  the  homestead.  In  the  January  issue 
of  The  Junior  for  1896,  Miss  Clifford,  in  her 
article  on  “Our  House  and  Garden,”  tells 
exactly  what  we  want,  and  a  glance  at  this 
number  will  explain  our  notions  a  great  deal 
better  than  would  half  a  column  of  print.  If 
you  live  in  the  city,  naturally  the  photographs 
of  your  home  will  run  more  to  interiors,  but 
interiors  properly  treated  can  be  made  quite 
artistic.  Not  less  than  six  photographs  and 
not  more  than  twelve  mav  be  submitted.  The 
coupon,  which  will  do  for  all  the  pictures  up  to 
the  said  number,  is  given  in  this  issue. 

Literary  Competition. — A  volume  of 

The  Practical  Photographer  to  each  of  the  six 
contributors  who  best  answer  the  following 
question.  Taking  the  general  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  what  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
amateur  given  in  the  six  essays  published  in 

Lantern  Slide  Competition.  Second  Prize  Slide. 

J.  Ritchie,  Junr.  Snowdrops.  Macduff,  N.B. 
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the  present  issue,  "What  means  should  be 
adopted  by  those  desirous  of  reaching  the 
goal  in  question  ?”  This  will  in  all  probability 
involve  replies  of  greater  average  length  than 
in  the  previous  case,  but  every  effort  should  be 
taken  to  make  them  as  brief  and  as  explicit  as 
possible,  avoid  side  issues,  and  yet  be  broad 
and  charitable.  The  competition  closes  June 
25th,  and  the  results  will  be  published  in  the 
July  number.  Should  those  who  have  already- 
won  a  prize  in  the  “Aim"  Competition  be 
again  successful,  some  other  volume  of  The 
Practical  Photographer  will  be  substituted. 
The  coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 

The  Best  Photograph  of  a  Girl. — 
Closes  July  25th.  Prize,  a  special  hand¬ 
some  framed  enlargement  of  the  subject 
which  receives  the  award.  The  general 
notion  of  the  average  amateur  as  to  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  a  girl  past  the  sun-bonnet  stage 
of  life,  is  that  she  shall  sit  with  a  book  on  her 
lap,  and  a  table  with  an  antimacassar  of  white 
crochet  work  thrown  over  it  at  her  side.  Now 
this  is  not  the  sort  of  photograph  we  want. 
Take  the  maiden  amidst  natural  surroundings, 
in  a  wood  or  a  back  garden,  anywhere,  so  long 
as  you  do  away  with  the  usual  stereotyped 
accessories,  and  the  usual  stereotyped  pose  of 
say  the  folded  hands,  or  the  arms  thrown  up 
behind  the  head,  and  locked  there  like  a  pair 
of  ugly  wings.  Accessories  she  may  have,  but 
mind  they  must  be  suitable,  and  not  too  obtru¬ 
sive.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  June 
issue. 

A  Seaside  Photograph  Competition. 

— Closes  July  25th.  Prize,  a  silver-mounted 
and  inscribed  walking-stick.  The  prize  is 
offered  for  the  best  photograph  taken  at  the 
seaside.  We  set  no  absolute  hard  and  fast  rule 
as  to  what  the  photographs  should  represent. 
They  must  be  taken  at  the  seaside,  and  some 
portion  of  the  sea  must  be  included.  The 
adjudicating  will  be  taken  from  the  artistic 
standpoint,  and  whether  a  photograph  be  one 
of  a  seaside  donkey,  or  a  study  of  breaking 
waves,  if  it  happens  to  be  the  best  pidtorially,  it 
will  gain  the  prize.  The  coupon  will  be  given 
in  the  June  issue. 

Bathers’  Competition. — Closes  August 
25th.  Prize  10s.  6d.  By  photographs  of 
bathers  please  understand  that  we  have  no 
wish  to  encourage  that  nuisance  “  the  seaside 
hand-camera  man,"  who  takes  people  against 
their  wish  when  they  are  in  purls  naturalibus. 
Good  bathing  pictures  can  be  taken  without 
,  silliness.  Little  children  when  they  are 
bathing  look  very  pretty,  and  it  is  this  kind  of 
thing  we  want.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in 
the  July  issue. 

Photographs  of  Trees  Competition. — 

Closes  August  25th.  Prize  one  guinea.  In  this 
competition  the  photographer  must  take  three 
of  the  following  trees  individually: — Oak,  elm, 
beech,  willow,  poplar,  larch  and  birch.  The 
trees  chosen  must  be  good  specimens  of  their 
species,  and  are  to  be  treated  as  artistically  as 
possible,  the  photographer  waiting  until  their 
foliage  is  in  its  most  effective  condition,  either 
at  full  leaf  or  only  partial.  Reference  to  the 
tree  studies  by  Matthew  Surface  will  show 
what  can  be  done  in  this  diredtion,  and  those 
who  entered  the  last  tree  competition  will  have 


a  fair  notion  of  what  we  require,  from  our 
remarks  on  their  prints.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  J  uly  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

A!1  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plnme,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name  and 
address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  not  be 
published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an  award. 

Photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later 
than  the  specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding 
competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In 
no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


£bc  annual  junior  Salon. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Junior  Salon,  which  is 
the  Double  Summer  Number  of  the  Junior 
Photographer,  will  be  found  in  the  April 
issue.  The  Salon  is  a  special  supplement  to 
the  ordinary  magazine,  and  is  entirely  devoted 
to  reproductions  of  the  work  of  the  readers  of 
this  journal.  Everyone  can  submit  photo¬ 
graphs  to  the  "Hanging  Committee,”  who  will 
seleft  as  many  as  possible  for  the  Exhibition. 
No  prize  is  offered,  but  the  best  photograph 
received  in  each  class  will  be  awarded  a 
certificate,  along  with  twenty-four  half-tone 
reproductions  on  art  paper.  A  limited  number 
will  also  be  marked  "  On  the  line.”  The 
following  division  into  classes  is  purely 
arbitrary,  and  doubts  as  to  exact  classification 
need  not  deter  any  exhibitor,  as  the  “  Hang¬ 
ing  Committee  ”  will  adjust  contributions  as 
they  are  received.  The  last  day  for  sending 
in  is  June  25th.  Copies  of  previous  Salon 
numbers  can  still  be  obtained.  See  announce¬ 
ment  under  Publishers’  Notices  in  advertise¬ 
ment  pages  almost  every  month. 

CLASSES. 

1.  Landscape  or  Seascape  (with  cr  without 
figures). 

2.  Genre,  Figure  Studies  or  Portraits. 

3.  Archaeological,  Geological,  Architectural 
or  Scientific. 

4.  Hand-Camera  or  Snap-Shot  Work. 

5.  Animals  and  Birds. 

6.  Flowers,  Grasses,  Mosses,  etc. 

7.  Unique  Photogiaphs. 

RULES. 

Each  Photograph  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Salon 
coupon,  which  must  be  securely  fixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner.  Entries  not  complying  with  this 
regulation  will  be  immediately  disqualified. 

Two  Coupons  were  given  in  the  April  issue,  two 
more  appear  in  this  number,  and  two  more  will  appear 
in  June,  so  that  every  reader  can  send  in  six  prints 
without  additional  expense.  If  he  cares  to  send  more 
than  that  number  he  is  quite  at  liberty  .to  do  so  by 
purchasing  extra  copies  of  the  magazine. 
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A  competitor  may  send  as  many  photographs  for  each 
class  as  he  likes,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a 
separate  coupon. 

The  coupons  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  written  plainly  in  pencil,  the  other  particulars 
being  inscribed  in  the  spaces  left  for  the  purpose. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  class  to  which  the 
photographs  belongs,  that  space  may  be  left  vacant  for 
the  Editor  to  fill  in. 

The  photographs  may  be  of  any  size  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  half  plate,  and  should  be  sent  flat  and  un¬ 
mounted.  They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor, 
The  Junior  Photographer,  Bradford,  and  marked  on  the 
top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope  “Junior  Salon." 

The  latest  date  for  reception  is  June  25th,  but  the 
sooner  the  photographs  arrive  the  better. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  Editor, 
and  in  no  case  can  the  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  decision  of  the  Hanging  Committee  is  final. 


©ur  Xaboraton?. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

Brown  Toned  Platinum  Prints.  —  To 
obtain  a  brown  tint  instead  of  the  usual  cold 
tone  of  platinotype  prints,  add  a  few  drops  of 
mercuric  bi-chloride  to  the  oxalate  developer. 

Fixing  Solution. — The  strength  of  the 
fixing  solution  should  always  be  4  ounces  of 
hypo  to  20  of  water.  In  this  bath,  plates 
should  not  require  more  than  ten  minutes  to 
be  fully  fixed. 

Thin  Negatives. — Thin  negatives  are  mostly 
due  to  over-exposure,  which  allows  the  devel¬ 
oper  to  act  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  plate 
turns  dark.  When  this  occurs,  do  not  withdraw 
the  negative  from  the  developer,  but  let  it 
remain  in  for  several  minutes.  It  will  then  be 
quite  black,  and  after  fixation  too  dense. 
Restore  by  reduction. 

A  Gelatine  Mountant. — 

Gelatine .  1  oz. 

Water .  3  ozs. 

Allow  to  soak  till  soft  and  dissolve  by  placing 
the  vessel  in  hot  water.  Then  add  gradually 
with  constant  stirring 

Glycerine .  2  drs. 

Alcohol .  ij  ozs. 

This  mountant  requires  warming  before  it  can 
be  used 

An  Energetic  Developer  for  Snap- 
Shots. — 


I. 

Sulphite  of  soda  . 

2J  ozs 

2. 

Yellow  prussiate  of  potash 

I  OZ. 

3- 

Hydroquinone  . 

i  oz. 

4- 

Caustic  potash  (best  com- 

mercial  quality) . 

§  oz. 

5- 

Water . 

IO  OZS, 

1,  2,  and  3,  are  dissolved  in  three-quarters  of 
the  water  (hot),  and  4,  is  dissolved  in  the  other 
quarter.  They  are  mixed,  and  when  they  have 
cooled  to  about  8o°  Fah.,  the  whole  is  filtered. 
Mix  one  part  of  this  stock  solution  with  ten 
parts  of  water  and  add  a  few  drops  of  potassium 
bromide. 


©ur  Survey 

Photographic  Convention.  --The  local 
committee  at  Glasgow  propose  to  secure  the 
Art  Institute  in  Sauchiehall  Street  for  the 
Convention's  head-quarters.  The  local  secre¬ 
tary  is  Mr.  William  Goodwin  who  has  already 
earned  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  organizer 
in  conneftion  with  the  recent  Glasgow  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibition.  Among  the  excursions, 
arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  a 
day  in  the  district  of  Ayr,  one  on  the  Clyde  to 
view  the  yacht  races,  and  another  for  Loch 
Lomond  and  Loch  Long.  The  Windsor 
Hotel  has  been  appointed  headquarters. 

Photography  Can  Lie.  —  We  are  glad 
to  find  Mr.  Clement  Hopkins,  who  writes 
in  the  Photographic  Times  for  March,  ad¬ 
ministering  a  gentle  antidote  to  those 
who  accept  with  blind  faith  the  axiom 
that  photography  cannot  lie.  “For  myself,” 
he  says,  “  I  do  not  feel  certain  that  our  plates 
are  what  they  should  be,  and  will  be,  and  I 
am  confident  that  our  lenses  are  all  wrong. 
Until  a  plate  will  register  exactly  what  is 
imaged  on  it,  true  gradations  of  colour,  true 
or  at  least  relatively  true  intensities  of  light 
and  shadow,  many  a  most  beautiful  aspeft  of 
Nature  must  remain  untranslatable,  and  I 
cannot  understand  that  we  need  for  artistic 
photography,  an  optical  instrument  that  will 
reproduce  faithfully,  but  too  infinitely  small 
to  be  discernible,  the  image  of  a  pin  one 
hundred  yards  distant.”  These  principles 
need  emphasizing  over  and  over  again,  so  that 
they  may  become  clear  to  the  minds  of  all  of 
us.  Mr.  Hopkins  rejoices  in  the  possession 
of  what  he  calls  a  bad  lens,  the  objedt  of 
derision  to  opticians,  and  he  does  not  ask  for 
a  better. 

The  Ladies’  Camera  Club. — This  unique 
club,  formed  by  a  number  of  ladies  at  Norwich, 
might  well  serve  as  a  pattern  for  imitation  in 
other  places.  We  have  always  advocated 
photography  as  a  pursuit  for  women,  and  the 
work  of  those  members  of  this  particular  club, 
which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining, 
proves  that  many  of  the  fair  sex  possess 
intuitive  artistic  tendencies  only  needing 
cultivation  and  experience  to  bring  forth  good 
fruit.  To  the  parcel  of  pictures  sent  us,  Miss 
Florence  E.  Colman  contributes  several  sea¬ 
scapes,  all  in  good  taste,  especially  “Off  to  the 
Fishing  Grounds,”  a  bright  little  view  of  two 
fishing  smacks  preceded  by  a  tender,  which  is 
printed  in  green  carbon  and  mounted  on  a 
dull-grey  mount.  Miss  Katie  Chamberlin  also 
shows  some  very  pretty  seascapes  with  fishing 
boats.  Miss  M.  E.  Colman  Willis  makes  a 
more  varied  choice  of  subject,  and  there  is  a 
decided  indication  of  poetic  feeling  in  some  of 
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her  pictures.  "The  Gleaners”  only  just  falls 
below  the  higher  level  of  pictorial  photographic 
art,  and  “  Spring,”  a  view  of  an  orchard  in  full 
blossom,  with  different  composition  might 
have  become  a  chef  d’oevre.  A  figure  study  by 
Miss  Edith  L.  Willis  has  not  the  merit  of  her 
other  work  in  seascapes,  but  we  advise  her  to 
practise  portraiture.  Interesting  photographs 
by  Miss  M.  Cozens  Hardy,  Miss  Emmeline 
Fletcher,  Miss  Violet  Hotblack,  and  Miss 
Emma  Boardman,  were  also  in  the  parcel. 
We  are  much  interested  in  the  work  of  these 
ladies,  and*  must-give  particular  commendation 
to  their  taste  in  printing  and  mounting. 

The  Postal  Club  of  “  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher. — Readers  who  have  received  prizes 
or  certificates  in  any  of  our  competitions  are 
eligible  for  this  club.  Particulars  will  be 
found  in  recent  numbers  of  this  journal,  or 
will  be  sent  free  for  a  penny  stamp.  We  shall 
shortly  give  a  more  lengthy  account  of  the 
work  of  the  club,  and  the  two  circles  already 
in  operation. 


©lit  ©bow  IRoom. 

Users  of  Messrs.  Beck’s  capital  “Frena” 
cameras  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  firm 
have  now  placed  on  the  market  another  set  of 
magnifiers,  which  enable  the  photographer  to 
go  as  close  as  seven  inches  to  the  object  to  be 
photographed.  Thus  a  new  field  is  opened  up, 
and  it  is  now  possible  to  make  Sower  studies 
with  a  hand  camera  of  the  species  hitherto 
regarded  as  of  fixed  focus. 

The  Diamond  Camera  is  a  pocket  edition 
issued  by  Mr.  j.  E.  Lockyer,  of  Deptford.  It 

ho  1 d  s  six 
plates  2J  x  if, 
or  four  out 
of  a  quarter 
plate.  The 
mechan  ism 
of  this  small 
instrum  ent 
has  greatly 
interested  us. 
The  plates 
fall  down 
when  released 
by  a  small 
catch,  and  re¬ 
main  fixed  to 
a  curved 
metal  plate, 
so  that  they 
cannot  move  from  their  position.  We  have 
given  this  changing  arrangement  a  severe  test, 
and  never  managed  to  make  the  sheaths 
"jamb  a  common  fault  in  large  cameras  of 
a  similar  species.  There  are  two  view  finders 
which  really  are  “finders,”  being  very  brilliant, 
and  the  shutter  can  be  adjusted  for  time  or 
instantaneous  exposures.  The  plates  for  this 
little  marvel  are  only  one  shilling  for  the  two 
dozen,  and  if  the  photographer  chases  he  can 


be  supplied  with  a  guide,  and  cut  up  his 
quarter-plates,  thus  reducing  the  cost  to  some¬ 
thing  like  one  farthing  an  exposure.  We 
pronounce  the  Diamond  the  most  perfect 
Hliputian  camera  we  have  yet  seen- 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

A  nominal  charge  of  a  halfpenny  stamp  is  made  for 
each  criticism,  and  prints  must  be  accompanied  by  this 
and  the  current  coupon  cut  from  its  place  in  our 
advertising  columns.  The  Critical  Column  has  been 
instituted  to  give  readers  of  this  journal  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  an  unbiased  criticism  of  their  work;  free 
irom  any  of  that  taint  which  may  lurk  in  the  advice  of  a 
personal  friend,  who  is  perhaps  anxious  to  conciliate,  or 
afraid  to  say  what  he  really  thinks.  Criticism  is  an 
admirable  thing  when  it  is  criticism.  Our  Critical 
Column  has  been  of  use  to  thousands  of  amateurs,  and 
by  pointing  out  both  technical  and  artistic  errors,  has 
saved  many  a  pocket  and'  reduced  many  a  temper. 
Prints»should  be  sent  Sat,  the  package  marked  “Critical 
Column”  on  outside,  and  name -and  address  of  sender 
should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by  cne  corner  to 
back  of  print.  A  nom-de-plmne  may  be  added  for 
publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return 
prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the 
current  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  and  ac¬ 
company  each  print  sent.  Coupons  are  only  available 
up  to  the  dates  specified  cn  each.  A  special  coupon  is 
provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
the  Critical  Column,  any  date. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  by 
post  within  a  few  days,  pointing  out,  as  fully  as  possible, 
the  faults  of  the  pi&ure,  and  the  steps  which  should  be 
taken  in  future.  For  this  no  coupon  is  required,  but 
name  of  sender  should  be  written  on  back  of  each 
photograph.  We  also  reserve  the  right  to  reproduce 
any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  purpose  should 
they  sufficiently  “  point  a  moral.” 

Adelphi. — The  colour  is  very  suitable,  but 
a  more  pronounced  cloud  effeft  was  required 
to  make  it  piftorial.  Print  in  a  sky.  We  feel 
certain  you  could  make  something  from  this 
negative  as  the  lighting  on  the  pebbles  is  very 
pleasing. 

Para.  —  Technically  very  nice,  although 
slightly  flat.  The  river  foreground,  however, 
is  a  mistake,  as  it,  along  with  the  sky,  divides 
the  pi&ure'  into  three  segments.  We  think 
a  better  position  could  have  been  chosen  with 
a  little  care. 

Snapper. — Too  brilliant.  Never  have  the' 
sun  behind  you  when  you  take  photographs. 

Beginner. — Badly  out  of  focus.  Had  not 
this  been  the  case  the  photograph  would  have 
been  very  pleasing,  because  the  gentleman  is 
nicely  posed. 

Ajaxius. — Nicely  composed,  but  too  small 
to  be  striking. 

W.  S.  S.  K. — Rather  silly.  Young  men 
perched  on  trees  are  not  worth  a  plate  as  a 
general  rule. 

Rikki-tikki-tavi. — (i)  Too  spotty,  too  fuzzy, 
and  slightly  under-exposed.  You  must  pay 
more  attention  to  technique.  (2)  Too  much 
focus  and  bad  lighting.  The  sun  was  apparently 
diredtly  behind  your  back  when  you  took  the 
photograph.  You  will  have  to  begin  all  over 
again. 

Aunt  Sister. — Over-exposed,  otherwise  not 
bad  although  the  composition  is  somewhat 
undecided. 
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Fifer. — This  would  be  very  pretty  were 
the  lighting  a  trifle  better,  as  the  animals  are 
nicely  posed,  and  the  woman  appears  natural, 
while  the  surroundings  quite  suit  the  general 
theme.  We  fancy  that  you  took  this  photo¬ 
graph  too  late  on  in  the  evening.  You  must 
try  again. 

T.  G.  D. — Here  is  a  specimen  of  exceedingly 
weak  composition.  The  picture  is  divided 
into  three  distinct  portions  :  i ,  the  bank  in  the 
foreground  ;  2,  the  river  ;  and  3,  the  trees. 

Now  where  such  pronounced  streaks  are,  a 
pretty  picture  cannot  result,  unless  under  very 
special  circumstances.  Another  fault  is  in  the 


hardness  of  the  whole.  A  longer  exposure 
should  have  been  given,  this  would  ha^'e  re¬ 
sulted  in  more  softness.  Then  again  there  are 
too  many  surroundings.  The  best  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  is  to  trim  as  we  have  shown. 
By  so  doing  the  formal  defect  is  somewhat 
mitigated,  and  the  whole  is  brought  into  better 
and  more  concise  form. 

Dinah. — This  is  very  interesting  to  English 
eyes,  but  we  should  have  preferred  a  little 
more  man,  and  a  little  less  surroundings.  In 
a  case  of  this  sort,  the  lowering  of  the  camera 
legs  would  have  effected  an  improvement. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  T.  G.  D 


Wa  Wa. — Your  photograph  displays  a  nice 
sense  of  composition.  We  feel  certain  that 
you  will  turn  out  pictorial  work  when  you 
have  had  a  little  more  practice.  The  Velox 
print  you  must  admit  is  far  superior  to  that 
on  the  P.O.P.  the  effect  being  altogether  more 
pleasing.  We  should  advise  you  to  have  an 
enlargement  made  from  this  negative,  cutting 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  more  off  the 
right  hand  side. 

Syd. — It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  man  is  out 
of  focus  as  regards  the  top  part  of  him,  for  he 
is  well  posed,  and  in  a  characteristic  attitude. 
If  you  get  an  opportunity  try  again. 

R.  H.  Gault. — As  portraiture 
pure  and  simple  very  satisfactory, 
the  background  being  nicelj-  sub¬ 
dued,  while  the  children  are  easily 
posed.  We  do  not  like  youngsters, 
however,  when  they  are  dressed 
up,  they  never  make  pictures. 

Davy  Garrick. — Technically 
very  good  indeed,  but  quite 
purposeless.  Your  photograph 
conveys  no  story,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  interest  in  it. 

Whiskers.-— It  seems  to  us  as 
if  intensification  would  certainly 
improve  this  when  we  speak  from 
the  technical  standpoint.  Artist¬ 
ically  it  is  weak  in  several  ways. 
You  have  such  a  lot  of  things  to 
the  left  hand  side,  and  nothing  to 
the  right,  while  the  piled  up  fruit 
on  the  dish  make  the  whole 
appear  top  heavy,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  is  nothing  to 
weigh  down  and  counterbalance 
so  to  speak.  If  you  had  put  one 
of  the  apples  in  a  position  near 
the  right  hand  foot  of  the  tripod, 
the  result  would  have  been  better. 
There  is  also  not  sufficient  sur¬ 
roundings.  Half  an  inch  more 
paper  would  have  made  a  great 
mprovement. 

Inspector. — You  should  not 
take  a  dog  laid  on  the  ground 
unless  you  lower  your  camera 
legs.  The  perspective  is  fearful, 
and  although  the  exposure  was 
correct,  the  animal  moved  his 
head.  Try  him  on  a  windowsill 
next  time  ;  or  if  you  must  have 
him  on  the  floor,  stoop  to  con¬ 
quer,  as  suggested. 

Pepper. — Technically  good,  but  spoilt  from 
the  artistic  standpoint  by  the  fact  that  the 
man  is  not  looking  where  the  water  is  coming, 
but  merely  staring  at  the  camera. 

Noskaj. — Very  nice,  and  had  there  been  a 
little  stronger  interest  in  the  foreground,  you 
would  have  secured  a  really  fine  thing. 

Velox. — A  nice  little  thing,  but  somewhat 
trivial. 

Darkie. — Very  flat  which  is  a  pity,  as  the 
view  is  eminently  pictorial.  Try  again  with 
some  other  lighting,  and  cut  the  exposure 
down  somewhat.  Focus  for  the  rushes  also 
next  time 
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M.  W. — Withjust  a  little  more  definition  in 
it  this  print  by  M.  W.  would  have  taken  a 
first  place  as  a  photographic  figure  study. 
Note  how  little  anachronism  there  is  in  this 
composition.  We  are  carried  back  many 
years  to  the  days  of  loose  robes,  cottage 
pianos  with  pleated  silk  fronts,  and  large 
gold-framed  mirrors.  There  is  not  one  thing 
in  this  picture  which  is  out  of  keeping 


with  the  period  supposed  to  be  represented, 
the  background  and  the  accessories  all  toning 
in,  while  the  girls  themselves  wear  in  their 
entirety  the  costumes  which  our  grandmothers 
wore.-  The  fault  of  the  photograph  is  want 
of  sharpness.  It  should  not  have  been 
reeking  all  over  with  microscopic  detail,  but 
the  focus  should  have  been  strong  on  one 
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particular  part,  which  part  in  our  opinion 
should  have  been  the  heads  of  the  maidens. 

Macduff. — This  is  very  flat.  The  com¬ 
position  is  fairly  good  although  a  little  more 
sky  room  was  desirable.  The  tree  trunks, 
especially  those  which  appear  to  have  been 
half  blown  down  come  in  very  gracefully,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  muddy  effect  of  the  whole, 
you  would  have  a  really  nice  little  picture. 

Frank. — You  have 
the  making  of  some¬ 
thing  really  nice  here, 
but  at  present  your 
print  is  in  a  raw 
state.  You  will  have 
to  begin  by  lowering 
the  high-lights  on  the 
water,  a  process  you 
can  easily  manage  by 
sunning  down.  A  few 
rays,  or  God’s  arrows 
as  they  are  popularly 
called,  dropping  down 
from  the  broadly- 
lighted  cloud  would 
be  a  great  improve¬ 
ment,  these  you  can 
make  by  cutting  strips 
of  paper  to  the  proper 
shape,  which  you 
must  lay  upon  the 
top  of  the  negative, 
and  remove  when  the 
print  is  about  half  or 
perhaps  a  quarter 
done.  A  grey  tone 
would  be  more  suit¬ 
able  in  the  present 
instance  than  the  red, 
or  perhaps  a  standard 
brown. 

Tenby.  —  This  is 
spoilt  by  having  too 
much  foreground,  and 
the  view  you  took  was 
too  stiff  and  formal. 
You  had  some  nice 
children  about,  why 
did  not  you  devote 
your  attention  to  fig¬ 
ure  studies,  rather 
than  the  taking  of  an 
ordinary  foot-path  ? 
You  over  -  expose 
slightly,  and  there  is 
an  out-of-focusness 
towards  the  right  - 
hand  side  of  your 
print,  which  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  account  for. 

R.  T.  G.  F.  —  The 
photography  is  good, 
but  you  should  not  have  cut  away  the  print  so 
close  to  the  figure’s  head. 

Joe. — This  ought  to  have  been  printed  on  a 
matt-surface  paper,  and  it  need  not  necessarily 
have  been  so  fuzzy.  The  view  was  well 
selected. 

Bromide. — One  of  the  lads  has  moved,  and 
so  have  a  great  many  of  their  fowls,  and  the 
result  is  muddly  and  unsatisfactory.  You  will 
have  to  make  another  attempt. 
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E.  L.  W. — (i)  Your  picture  of  Dawn  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  mysterious.  We  cannot  say  we 
like  it  very  much.  It  reminds  us  of  the  Creation, 
when  the  land  was  being  divided  from,  the 
water,  and  the  darkness  from  the  light.  We 
have  seen  a  great  many  pictures  from  you 
which  we  admire  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
this.  (2)  Better  than  the  darkness  and  light 
business,  but  the  position  of  the  lad’s  legs 
makes  him  appear  knock-kneed.  If  he  had 
crossed  his  feet  you  would  have  had  a  finer 
result.  The  spot  in  which  you  took  the 
photograph  is  eminently  pictorial,  and  you 
must  use  it  again. 

Birdz  I. — Tree  No.  7  composes  nicely,  but 
the  focus  is  too  terribly  out.  You  must 
recollect  that  out  of  focusness  is  not  art,  out 
of  focusness  and  diffusion  are  two  different 
things.  The  lake  view  does  not  make  nearly 
so  pictorial  a  print,  and  it  is  infinitely  worse 
in  the  matter  of  focus.  The  country  lane 
requires  at  least  half  an  inch  off  the  right 
hand  side,  and  would  be  greatly  improved  if 
you  printed  in  a  sky.  The  best  in  the  whole 
bunch  is  that  of  the  Pines.  There  is  nice  mass¬ 
ing  and  rendering,  and  a  sense  of  atmosphere 
which  is  entirely  lost  in  your  other  pictures. 

Etiket. — Too  spotty,  and  suffers  from 
halation  and  bad  lighting.  You  must  use  a 
backed  plate,  and  give  a  considerably  longer 
exposure. 

Buttons. — The  boy  is  too  evidently  sitting 
for  his  photograph,  and  therefore  although  he 
is  a  nice  little  boy,  and  his  surroundings 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  for  a  “Catching 
Tadpoles”  composition,  you  have  produced  the 
most  unhappy  photograph  submitted  this 
month  for  the  Critical  Column. 

Swift. — A  nice  spot,  but  you  have  stopped 
down  your  lens  too  much,  and  consequently 
atmospheric  effect  is  painfully  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  You  must  recollect  that  too 
much  sharpness  is  as  big  an  eyesore  as  utter 
indistinctness. 

Queen  Bee. — The  focus  is  not  nice,  it  seems 
altogether  out,  and  the  composition  is  spoilt 
by  there  not  being  any  object  of  interest  on 
the  shingle  towards  the  right  hand  bottom 
corner.  The  best  way  to  treat  your  present 
negative  to  get  the  best  effect  out  of  it  is  to  cut 
away  a  good  inch  from  the  right. 

Nil  Desperandum. — This  is  not  bad,  but 
there  is  no  detail  whatever  in  the  legs  of  the 
lad,  and  the  trimming  is  not  suitable.  Cut  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  right  hand  side,  and 
you  will  see  a  slight  improved  effect. 

Chippie. — Too  hard  and  stiff  and  formal. 
The  view  was  entirely  spoilt  from  the  artistic 
standpoint  by  the  railings  to  begin  with,  and 
then  you  made  the  whole  ensemble  worse  by 
stopping  down.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a 
great  many  people  will  praise  you  for  this 
picture,  because  it  is  so  sharp  and  clear.  It  is 
not  right,  however,  it  is  not  pictorial,  and  it  is 
a  pity  with  such  excellent  technique  at  com¬ 
mand  you  should  go  in  for  work  like  this. 
Study  art  more. 

Big  Ben. — We  rather  like  this,  although  it  is 
somewhat  trivial,  and  the  lad  is  opening  the 
gate  in  a  very  purposeless  manner.  Still  it 
will  do,  for  the  lighting  and  the  reflections  in 
the  wet  road  make  it  uncommon. 


Hypo. — Badly  out  of  focus,  and  over  ex¬ 
posed  we  should  say.  Could  you  not  find 
something  more  pictorial  to  photograph  than 
this  ?  If  not,  divide  your  attention  to  figures. 

Banshee. — (1)  Asa  home  portrait,  excellent. 
Next  time,  however,  try  to  get  a  little  more 
detail  in  the  white  dress.  (2)  The  two  ladies 
to  the  right  are  excellently  posed,  as  is  the  one 
to  the  left,  but  she  unfortunately  has  moved. 
Next  time  you  make  a  flash-light  see  that  the 
source  of  illumination  comes  a  great  deal  more 
from  one  side  than  it  does  at  present.  You 
will  then  overcome  the  nasty  glaring  effect 
noticeable  in  your  present  print. 

Billy-whip-top. — The  lighting  on  the  water 
in  your  picture  of  Conway  Castle  is  very  pretty, 
and  you  have  composed  the  picture  very  well, 
although  the  loss  of  the  figure  on  the  right- 
hand  side  would  not  have  mitigated  against 
the  general  good  effect.  You  should  print  a 
sky  in,  for  good  as  the  general  ensemble  is,  it 
loses  much  by  having  such  a  blank  white 
place  overhead. 

Montevideo. — This  should  have  been  the 
other  way  up  on  the  plate.  You  would  then 
not  have  included  so  much  of  the  hedgerow, 
and  the  whole  effect  would  have  been  better. 
Focus  and  the  rest  all  right. 

Master-of-None. —  This  is  over-exposed, 
and  consequently  flat.  It  ought  to  have  been 
the  other  way  up  on  the  plate.  Your  point  of 
view  was  somewhat  commonplace.  We  feel 
certain  among  the  trees  you  could  have  got 
something  nicer.  (2)  The  clothes  have  moved 
of  course,  and  there  is  a  general  fuzziness 
and  out-of-focusness  about  the  whole  which 
is  rather  distracting,  especially  in  conjunction 
with  the  weak  composition.  There  is  too 
much  sky,  and  too  little  base  to  your  print. 

Doctor. — This  is  out  of  focus,  and  we  fancy 
slightly  over-exposed.  Light  gets  into  the 
camera  somewhere,  or  else  your  dark  room  is 
not  safe.  Look  to  these  points,  and  submit 
again. 

Wood. — The  background  is  too  sharp  in 
this  case,  which  is  a  pity,  as  the  big  tree  is 
graceful  in  shape,  and  was  just  what  you  re¬ 
quired  for  a  study  of  this  character.  You 
must  use  a  spectacle  lens,  or  else  your  ordinary 
lens  at  full  aperture,  the  focus  then  being  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  foreground. 

Tarbelldotti. — Spoilt  by  having  no  fore¬ 
ground.  Never  try  to  include  the  tops  of 
trees  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  bottom  portion  of 
your  view. 

Rego. — It  lacks  foreground,  otherwise  not 
at  all  bad  in  the  matter  of  composition.  Cut 
an  inch  off  the  sky.  A  shorter  exposure  will 
suffice  next  time. 

Hammer  Chewer. — This  is  very  nice  for 
the  lighting  is  pretty,  and  the  roadway  is  well 
broken  up.  You  must  print  on  a  matt-surface 
paper — CC  platinotype  for  instance 

Quarter  Plate. — A  mistake  has  been  made 
here  again  of  focussing  for  the  distance  in¬ 
stead  of  the  foreground,  the  result  is  conse¬ 
quently  a  pictorial  failure. 

Snip-Snap-Shot. — This  is  spoilt  by  the 
halation,  which  is  a  pity,  as  the  spot  is  a  nice 
one,  and  the  young  ladies  are  gracefully  posed. 
Try  again  next  summer  with  a  backed  plate. 
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Implicatus. — The  tone  all  round  is  excellent, 
but  the  composition  is  completely  destroyed 
by  lack  of  a  good  foreground,  or  rather  more 
foreground  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  present 
one.  It  is  foolish  to  include  the  top  of  a  tree 
at  the  sacrifice  of  its  roots.  The  best  thing 
you  can  do  under  the  circumstances  is  to 
cut  exactly  an  inch  off  the  right  hand  side, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  off  the  left,  and 
perhaps  three-quarters  off  the  sky. 

J.  J.  B. — Too  squarely  trimmed.  The 
lighting  was  charming,  but  you  wanted  a  few 
more  petals  in  the  foreground,  or  something 
to  break  up  the  wicker-work  table  top  a  little 
more. 

Garland. — Here  is  a  nice  little  scrap  which 
ought  to  “suggest”  to  our  readers.  It  is  now 
the  chicken  season,  or  it  shortly  will  be,  and 
chicken  feeding  studies  are  easily  obtainable 
by  the  average  amateur  photographer,  for  we 
keep  chickens  even  in  the  cities,  and  city 
chickens,  when  they  are  chickens,  are  quite  as 
innocent  and  as  pretty  as  those  which  are 
grown  in  the  country.  Garland’s  girl  is  nicely 
posed,  and  the  surroundings  are  moderately 
satisfactory  What  we  should  have  liked, 


however,  would  have  been  a  little  more 
dishevelment  on  the  part  of  the  feeder.  White 
cuffs  and  collar  appear  to  be  more  fitted  to  a 
nurse  than  a  foster-mother  of  future  egg  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Slight  Knowledge. — Very  sharp  and  crisp 
and  clear,  in  fact  an  excellent  technical  photo¬ 
graph. 

Spot. — This  is  spoilt  by  the  weakness  of  the 
triangular  patch  of  grass  field  towards  the 
right  hand  bottom  corner.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  patch  to  attract  the  eye,  nothing  to 
give  interest  to  the  whole,  and  therefore  the 
fine  tree  has  nothing  to  balance  it,  and  is  of 
little  pictorial  value  in  consequence. 

Pirate.  —  This  is  certainly  nice,  more 
especially  when  nearly  an  inch  is  cut  off  the 
sky,  in  order  to  give  more  importance  to  the 
foreground.  The  mist  effect  on  the  whole  is 
exceedingly  pleasing. 

Don  Carlos. — Very  well  taken,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  compose  as  nicely  as  one 
could  wish.  There  is  a  sad  lack  of  striking 
interest  in  the  foreground  too,  which  of  course 
is  fatal.  Technically  you  could  not  do  better. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Garland. 


Princess  Alexis. — Well  exposed,  but  the 
camera  having  a  fixed  focus  you  have  been  a 
little  too  near,  with  the  result  that  the  articles 
on  the  table  are  not  quite  as  sharp  as  they 
might  be.  Still  there  is  not  much  amiss  in 
this  respect. 

Jeannette  Popoff. — You  were  a  little  too 
near  the  girls,  otherwise  they  are  naturally 
posed,  and  the  technique  is  up  to  the  mark. 

C.  E  S.  I. — You  are  the  man  who  said  he 
could  not  find  models  and  had  no  place  to 
photograph  in.  We  like  to  throw  this  in  your 
face  occasionally.  With  regard  to  your  last 
effort,  the  view  is  charming,  and  the  sky  most 
suitable,  but  the  man  lacks  spontaneity,  he 
does  not  look  as  if  he  really  were  going  home, 
but  seems  rather  fearful  of  the  camera. 
Another  fault  in  him  is  that  his  costume  is  not 
that  of  a  workman.  He  would  have  looked 
better  with  a  gun  over  his  shoulder  rather 
than  a  spade. 


©  lit'  Editor's  (Tomer. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  reply  to  them  at  great  length 
or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve.  Suggestions  are 
always  welcome,  and  when  practicable  are  adopted. 
This  magazine  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  open  to  all.  Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See  also 
notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents." 

The  Critical  Column  is  in  a  parlous  state 
again.  It  is  barely  a  year  since  we  were 
compelled  to  withhold  the  coupons  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  deal  with  the  arrears,  and  once 
more  we  are  in  much  the  same  condition,  and 
with  the  further  complication  of  the  Salon,  and 
consequently  an  issue  without  a  criticism 
in  it  close  ahead.  Apparently  this  trouble  will 
always  arise,  no  matter  how  we  strive  to  prevent 
it.  The  Critical  Column  has  been,  and  is,  so 
popular  a  feature  of  this  Journal,  and  has 
received  such  support  and  gradually  grown  to 
such  proportions,  that  it  now  encroaches  too 
seriously  upon  space  which  might  be  better 
occupied  so  far  as  the  general  reader  is  con¬ 
cerned.  To  say  that  “something  will  have  to 
be  done"  savours  strongly  of  the  eledtion 
address  of  a  prospective  district  councillor, 
and  for  fear  of  being  accused  of  plagiarism, 
we  hasten  to  “do”  the  something.  In  future, 
therefore,  all  prints  for  the  Critical  Column 
must  be  accompanied  not  only  by  the  coupon, 
but  also  by  a  halfpenny  stamp.  This  new  regu¬ 
lation  is  not  instituted  as  a  source  of  revenue 
to  us.  A  hundred  halfpence  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  adds  up  to  a  very  small  amount,  but  by 
making  a  nominal  charge,  we  shall  deter  those 
who  merely  send  in  because  they  happen  to 
have  a  coupon,  and  do  not  want  to  waste  it. 
A  halfpenny  stamp  is  not  much,  it  will  certainly 
not  hinder  those  who  really  desire  to  have 
their  faults  pointed  out,  while  the  other 
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gentlemen  who  merely  send  in  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  will  think  twice  when  thev  have  to 
pay  for  their  fun. 

*  * 

We  have  often  alluded  to  “graduating” 
from  this  journal  to  The  Practical  Photographer, 
and  the  Whitehaven  Free  Press  sees  the  thing  in 
the  same  light,  for  in  a  notice  of  our  April 
issue  it  says,  “Of  the  Junior,  which  describes 
itself  this  month  as  “  For  all  Amateurs — but 
especially  Novices,”  we  do  not  know  a  better 
or  more  charming  guide  in  the  first  steps  of 
this  attractive  art,  or  a  more  certain  promoter 
and  assistant  of  the  desire  to  graduate  from 
the  Junior  to  the  Practical."  The  Whitehaven 
Free  Press  speaks  truly,  the  Junior,  while 
giving  the  very  best  elementary  education  in 
both  technique  and  art  is  but  a  means  to  an 
end.  When  all  has  been  learnt  which  can  be 
learnt  from  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  a  fresh 
and  more  advanced  field  is  open  to  be  conquered 
in  the  contents  of  The  Practical  Photographer. 

*  * 

We  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  whose 
nom-de-plume  is  “  Patience,”  for  a  suggestion  re¬ 
garding  the  Christmas  Day  Group  Competition, 
and  as  it  is  one  which  we  think  would  perhaps 
improve  the  conditions  of  this  competition  for 
future  years,  we  give  the  matter  careful  notice. 
“A  great  many  -  people,”'  writes  Patience, 
“meet  with  the  same  difficulties  that  I  do.  I 
have  a  large  family  of  all  ages.  On  Christmas 
Day,  breakfast  and  the  exchange  of  presents 
occupy  the  time  till  we  have  to  get  ready  for 
church.  When  we  get  back  from  church  it  is 
lunch  time.  Either  a  hurried  photograph 
must  be  taken  before  lunch,  almost  an  im¬ 
possibility,  or  immediately  after  lunch,  and  at 
2-30  on  a  December  afternoon,  the  light  is 
seldom  good.  Another  objection  relates  to 
Sunday  clothes.  Somehow  a  group  where 
the  gentlemen  are  in  frock  coats,  etc.,  is  never 
a  success.  Added  that  the  general  excitement 
and  fun  of  a  large  family  party  on  Christmas 
Day  gives  the  photographer  a  hard  task  indeed. 
If  you  would  allow  the  competition  to  extend 
over  the  whole  of  Christmas  week,  I  believe 
the  result  would  be  a  great  improvement  in 
the  groups,  besides  carrying  out  the  nice  idea 
of  a  Christmas  memento  far  better.”  Now 
this  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  we  shall  adopt  it 
next  year.  The  arrangements  will  be  this. 
The  photograph  may  be  taken  any  day 
between  Christmas  Day  and  New  Year's  Day 
inclusive.  But  it  is  yet  a  far  cry  to  next 
winter,  and  the  matter  will  be  brought  up 
again  in  due  course. 

*  * 

We  have  just  been  looking  over  some  of  the 
essays  which  were  sent  in  three  years  ago  for 


the  literary  competition,  “My  Summer  Pro¬ 
gramme,"  and  we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that 
scarcely  a  single  essayist  really  had  any 
programme  at  all .  Some,  it  is  true,  were  looking 
forward  to  their  holiday  in  a  specific  district, 
and  had  mapped  out  definitely  enough  certain 
sights  of  which  they  proposed  to  bring  home 
photographs.  Apart  from  topographic  work 
of  such  a  character,  excellent  in  its  way,  the 
other  competitors  seemed  to  be  quite  unable 
to  formulate  a  definite  course  of  work,  and 
chiefly  occupied  themselves  in  their  papers 
with  a  description  of  apparatus  and  methods 
employed. 

*  * 

Now  in  photography,  which  with  so  many 
takes  the  form  of  a  recreation,  it  may  be  urged 
by  some  that  too  fixed  a  programme  would 
remove  all  pleasure  therefrom.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  say  deliberately  that  method  adds  to 
rather  than  detracts  from  the  enjoyment,  and 
makes  it  much  more  lasting.  A  little  prepara¬ 
tion  beforehand,  a  little  care  in  choice  of 
subject,  and  there  is  double  interest  in 
development  and  subsequent  processes  besides 
the  great  sense  of  satisfaction  in  having 
done  something  worth  doing,  likely  to  be  of 
value  in  the  future.  just  at  first,  perhaps  it 
is  a  little  irksome  to  fix  up  a  scheme,  but  the 
feeling  is  exceedingly  temporary,  and  takes 
flight  after  the  first  genuine  effort.  At  the 
same  time  we  would  equally  caution  the 
junior  photographer  against  adhering  too 
rigidly  to  the  programme.  The  happy  medium 
is  to  keep  in  view  one  important  and  definite 
object,  and  hold  oneself  in  readiness  for  any¬ 
thing  else  which  may  turn  up. 

*•  * 

As  to  the  choice  of  a  course  of  work,  we 
suggest  fields  open  for  exploitation  almost 
every  month  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine, 
and  regard  that  as  of  equal  if  not  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  the  constant  repetition  of  different 
processes  and  practical  hints.  For  if  a  novice 
sticks  pretty  well  to  his  text  book,  which,  let 
us  hope,  is  our  own  Practical  Photographer's  First 
Handbook,  he  will  have  mastered  the  element¬ 
ary  manipulations  in  photography.  Then 
comes  the  all-important  matter  of  getting  him 
interested  in  some  particular  application  of 
photography,  and  there  lies  the  crux  of  the 
whole  affair.  For  if  he  does  not  follow  one  or 
more  special  directions,  he  is  almost  certain 
to  soon  exhaust  the  temporary  pleasures  of 
exposure,  development  and  printing,  and  offer 
to  exchange  his  apparatus  for  “anything 
useful.”  What  an  ill-concealed  irony  lies  in 
that  type  of  advertisement !  Alas,  for  those 
who  find  in  photography  merely  the  dabbling 
amusement  of  a  few  days. 


“Shall  I  be  permitted  in  the  competition 
of  ‘  My  Home  ’  to  take  photographs  of 
the  school  I  am  living  at?”  asks  Cerise, 
plaintively.  Certainly,  Cerise,  and  pray  why 
not  ?  Any  place  where  the  photographer 
is  living  at  the  time  being,  may  be  said  to 
constitute  his  home,  be  it  either  lodgings, 
school,  or  workhouse.  We  thought  that  this 
would  be  generally  understood,  but  if  any 
intending  competitors  are  in  doubt  they  may 
now  set  their  minds  at  rest. 


Hii0wei*0  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  ©n  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  pot  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  most  be 
received  ©n  ©r  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
ost,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
ut  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address  :~~The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Snip-Snap-Shot  corrects  us.  She  says  that  in  the 
criticism  of  the  print  by  her  we  call  ladies,  lads!  We 
humbly  apologize,  and  will  disclose  to  her  a  secret  of 
the  inner  workings  of  the  Critical  Column.  The 
criticisms  are  all  dictated  to  a  shorthand  writer,  and 
anyone  who  knows  phonography  will  be  aware  that  the 
character  for  lads  and  ladies  is  practically  the  same, 
hence  the  mistake. 

G.  H.  Oswald  Strick.— We  do  not  like  to  give  any 
opinion  in  a  case  of  this  sort.  Contributors  constantly 
write  and  ask  us  if  we  think  such  and  such  a  print  would 
stand  a  chance  in  our  competitions,  and  this  obviously  is 
not  fair. 

Sci  in  submitting  a  print  for  the  Winter  Landscape 
Competition  attaches  a  piece  of  poetry  to  it,  and  then 
apologizes,  remarking  that  the  poem  so  seemed  to  fit  the 
subject  that  it  would  have  been  a  pity  not  to  utilize  it, 
especially  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  choose  an  effective 
title  without  becoming  hackneyed.  Now,:  we  do  not 
really  care  for  long  poems  put  under  photographs,  but 
there  are  occasions  when,  as  Sci  says,  it  seems  a  pity  to 
do  without  them.  Sci,  however,  must  remember  that  a 
good  poem  needs  a  deal  of  living  up  to,  so  to  speak,  and 
a  wretched  print  under  some  of  Longfellow’s  finest 
verse  seems  all  the  more  wretched. 

W.  H.  Struck.— Thanks  for  your  flattery. 

P.  Maurice. — The  thing*  would .  be  difficult  but  you 
could  overcome  the  trouble  by  stopping  down  well,  and 
not  having  your  camera  quite  so.  near  to  the  sitters. 

Chas.  Mosley.-—' We  should  suggest  two-thicknesses  of 
the  calico.  By  the  bye  do  not  you  prefer  yellow  paper  to 
the  calico.  The  latter  is  nice  while  it  lasts,  but  it  does 
not  last  very  long.  Thanks  for  your  note  for  the 
Laboratory. 

C.  E.  S.  I.  wants  to  know  if  one  tree  only  is  to  be 
included  in  the  print  sent  in  for  the  Tree  Competition  ? 
He  very  properly  points  out  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  one  tree  from  its  fellows.  We 
thought  our  readers  would  understand  this,  and  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  explain  further,  but  apparently 
we  leave  ourselves  open  to  misconception.  Any  number 
of  trees  may  be  included,  and  they  may  be  of  any  species, 
but  one  particular  tree  must  receive  the  attention  of  the 
photographer,  the  others  being  merely  subsidiary. 

J.  W.  Faulkner. — Thanks  for  your  nice  long  letter. 
Sorry  you  do  not  get  out  in  the  day  time  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs.  We  fear  this  is  the  case  with  a  great  many. 
With  regard  to  your  grumbles,  you  must  worry  your 
dealer  about  the  first.  It  will  do  some  good  eventually. 
The  Junior  leaves  here  as  we  have  said  over  and  over 
again  on  or  before  the  25th,  so  you  certainly  ought  to 
get  it  sooner  than. the  first.  With  regard. to  the. print 
for  the  Critical  Column,  we  do  not  know  whether  we 
have  received  it  or  not,  for  you  do  not  give  ns  your 
nom-de-plume ,  and  just  at  present  the  Critical  Column  is 
in  a  congested  state.  You  must  live  in  hope. 
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Quarter  Plate. — We  are  afraid  we  can  give  you  no 
information  on  the  subjedt  save  that  the  best  way  would 
be  to  have  the  brass  work  lacquered.  It  would  then 
keep  in  fairly  good  order  with  an  occasional  polish. 

Glascoed. — We  did  expedt  snow,  but  we  have  been 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Never  mind,  better  luck 
next  time. 

Maid  Marion.— Thanks.  Glad  that  you  are  “  having 
the  conceit  taken  out  of  you  by  means  of  the  Critical 
Column,”  if  conceit  is  part  of  your  constitution.  It  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

W,  J.  Bridgman. — We  are  pleased  that  your  skin  is 
tough,  and  that  you  will  not  mind  us  cutting  you  up  in 
the  Critical  Column.  The  boy  seems  to  make  a  good 
model.  Try  him  again.  With  regard  to  articles,  we 
have  a  fair  stock  in  hand  at  present,  more  especially  of 
the  tour  class,  still  we  are  always  glad  to  see  anything, 
Northwood  is  offended.  He  says  that  in  the  Critical 
Column  we  said  that  his  home  resembled  a  builder  s 
villa  in  a  suburb.”  We  are  sorry,  especially  when  we 
learn  that  the  house  was  built  from  designs  -by  an 
eminent  A.R.X.B.A.,  and  is  so  far  removed  from  the 
suburban  that  it  is  15  miles  from  London.  We  climb 
down  about  the  builder’s  villa,  but  we  will  not  climb 
ddwn  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  photographing  the 
house.  It  will  not  make  a  pidture  yet  as  a  whole, 
although  parts  of  it  may  be  used  as  a  background. 
The  garden  is  nice,  we  are  not  complaining  about  it,  but 
even  a  five-year-old  garden  does  not  come  out  well  in 
a  photograph.  As  we  have  said  before  there  are 
hundreds  of  pretty  views  much  more  worthy  the 
exposure  of  a  plate,  and  we  can  say  this  more  confidently 
when  we  learn  where  Northwood  lives. 

Implicatus. — You  will  see  your  question  is  answered 
a  little  higher  up  in  this  column. 

M.  Davies. — How  long  since  was  it  ?  The  criticisms 
should  follow  in  a  month  or  so,  but  just  now  the  Critical 
Column  is  in  a  disorganized  state  due  to  over-pressure. 

J.  Joint  wants  to  know  how  photographs  are 
embossed.  A  cameo  press  is  required  for  the  purpose, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  most  large  dealers  in 
apparatus,  but  we  cannot  recommend  J.  Joint  to  go  in 
for  this  sort  of  thing.  Embossed  photographs  are  not 
artistic,  and  the  result  does  not  justify  the  trouble  in 
making  them. 

F.  G.  G.  Ford  explains  the  cause  of  plates  fogging 
mentioned  by  G.  H.  L.  in  February  as  being  due  to  the 
penetration  of  light  through  the  centre  joint  of  the  book 
slide.  The  remedy  for  this  is  of  course  to  be  careful  in 
closing  one’s  slides,  and  to  see  that  they  fit  absolutely 
accurately.  G.  H.  L.  did  not  say  whether  his  slide  was 
of  the  book  pattern  or  solid,  but  we  quite  think  the 
explanation  of  cur  present  correspondent  is  a  likely  one, 
and  we  thank  him  on  G.  H.  L.’s  behalf. 

Matthew  Wade  has  added  two  more  readers,  and 
be  himself  is  preparing  to  contribute  a  good  pidture. 
He  wants  a  lesson  in  lighting,  whether  to  take  a  land¬ 
scape  when  the  sun  is  shining  or  when  it  is  behind  a 
cloud.  We  have  often  alluded  to  the  question  of  lighting 
in  the  Critical  Column,  and  also  in  many  articles. 

J.  F.  B.  wants  a  good  pyro  soda  developer.  He  will 
find  it  given  on  page  199  of  The  Junior  Photographer  for 
April,  1898. 

Jeremy. — At  the  price  the  camera  is  one  of  the  best 
on  the  market. 

E.  Q.  Leman. — Probably  about  two  minutes,  but  cir¬ 
cumstances  too  indefinite  to  enable  us  to  advise  you 
exactly.  Make  a  trial  on  a  small  scrap  of -paper. 

Pontius. — (1)  The  contradiction  you  refer  to  must  be 
an  error,  for  with  under-exposed  plates 'the  bromide 
should  be  omitted.  Nothing  can  beat  a  developer  like 
metol.  (2)  No  satisfactory  method. 

L.  Cheesman. — We  are  happy  to  hear  how  pleased 
you  were  to  secure  a  certificate,  and  sorry  that  you  have 
not  submitted  for  criticism,  fearing  to  be  severely 
criticised  as  some  of  the  contributors  to  the  column  are. 
We  should  not  be  severe  you  know  if  we  had  no 
grounds  to  work  on. 

R.  W.  Chapman. —Thanks  for  the  interesting  set  of 
riots.  You  certainly  have  improved  since  you  took  that 
rst  one,  which  is  an  abomination.  The  Christmas  card 
is  pretty,  but  you  would  have  effected  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  had  you  employed  a  yellow  screen,  and  so  got  the 
ivy  in  proper  tone.  We  hope  you  will  be  sending  in  for 
the  Salon  again. 

Britannia,— Lack  of  gold  in  the  toning  bath  is  the 
reason.  Try  some  of  the  formulae  which  you  will  find 
among  the  directions  given  with  each  packet. 

Brian  Boru. — The  trees  for  the  Tree  Competition 
may  be  taken  either  in  full  leaf  or  denuded  of  foliage. 
A  tree  is  a  tree  in. either  case,  and  this  is  a  competition 
for  a  tree  pure  and  simple,  in  no  manner  what 
condition. 

The  following  have  kindly  sent  us  their  portraits  : 
J.  William  Gadsby  and  J.  W,  Faulkner. 


E.  A.  Huxtable 
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Take  as  an  example  the  early  attempt 
at  genre  reproduced  on  the  next  page. 
“Will  you  have  a  drink  ?  ”  is  the  title. 
As  a  pictorial  composition  it  has  a 
multitude  of  faults.  Let  us  see  what 
they  are  and  note  how  many  of  them 
might  have  been  remedied. 

From  a  purely  technical  point  of 
view  something  might  be  “said  as  to 
the  fuzzy  margin,  for  nothing  is  in 
focus  save  a  limited  area  in  the  middle 
of  the  plate.  Artistically,  that  is  also 
a  failing  because  it  is  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  produce  flatness,  and 
make  objects  quite  indistinguishable. 
One  cannot  be  sure,  from  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  photograph  only,  whether 
those  tall  things  growing  on  the  right 
are  barley,  or  corn,  or  flowering 
grasses ;  no  one  could  determine  with 
certainty  the  nature  of  that  which  lie's 
beyond.  All  this  might  easily  have 
been  changed  with  the  employment  of 
a  smaller  diaphragm. 

Coming  now  to  examine  details,  the 
ugly  upright  stick  is  an  eyesore,  the 
more  so  as  it  seems  objectless.  If  not 
conveniently  removable,  its  obtrusive¬ 
ness  was  capable  of  modification  by  a 
simple  expedient.  The  maiden  should 
have  laid  her  left  hand  against  it  as  a 
sort  of  gentle  support.  That  would 
have  helped  her  towards  a  more  grace¬ 
ful  attitude.  There  is  a  piece  of  fence 
on  the  left,  which  also  seems  objection- 


i  first  time 
a  photo¬ 
grapher 
has  occa- 
s 1 o  n  to 
pose  fig¬ 
ures  as  the 
principal 
feature  in 
any  of  his 
composi¬ 
tions,  he  is 
almost 
certain  to 
blunder 
grossly,  al¬ 
though  the 
first  fruits 
of  his  work 
in  that 
par  ticular 
direction  rarely  fail  to  give  him  a  great 
amount  of  pleasure,  quite  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  artistic  value. 

As  In  pure  landscape,  my  notions  of 
arrangement  in  “landscape  with  figures” 
went  little  beyond  the  idea  of  placing 
the  figure  or  figures  quite  in  the  middle 
of  the  field,  and  leaving  other  matters 
to  fall  as  they  might. 
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especially  as  it  falls  on  the  girl’s 
chubby  face. 

But  on  the  whole  the  picture  is  quite 
a  failure,  although  the  opportunity  was 
a  good  one.  Exposure  followed  too 
rapidly  upon  conception,  before  the 
points  had  been  fully  considered. 

Matthew  Surface. 


HYPO. 

By  Josiah  Martin. 


SODIUM  thiosulphate,  or  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  more  familiarly 
known  as  hypo,  has  the  chemical 
.formula: — Na2.S2.Os.  +  5FUO. 

It  is  one  of  the  secondary  products 
in  the  manufacture  of  washing  soda. 

It  is  irregularly 
crystalline  in 
structure,  very 
soluble  in  water, 
and  becomes 
liquid  at  6oC.= 
1  4  o  F .  Whe  n 
chemically  pure  it 
is  a  neutral  salt, 
b  u  t  commercial 
samples  are  some¬ 
times  faintly  acid 
and  at  other  times 
slightly  alkaline, 
according  to  the 
presence  of  im¬ 
purities.  When 
obtained  in  large 
long  prismatic 
crystals  it  is 
usually  purer 
than  when  in 
smaller  irregular 
fragments. 

In  solution,  it 
is  used  in  photo¬ 
graphy  as  a 
solvent  for  silver 
chloride,  bromide 
or  iodide, and  after 
development  or 
printing,  it  re¬ 
moves  those  solu¬ 
ble  haloids  that 
have  not  been 
aCted  upon  by 
light  or  develop¬ 
ment. 

This  process  of 
fixing  consists  of 
two  essentially 
distinCt  opera¬ 
tions: — First,  the  hypo  combines  with 
the  silver  to  form  hyposulphite  of  silver; 
secondly,  this  hyposulphite  of  silver 
combines  with  an  excess  of  hypo  in  the 
solution,  to  form  the  soluble  double  salt. 

Three  distinCt  compounds  may  be 
formed  according  to  the  proportions  of 
hypo  and  silver  present. 


able,  and  the  simplest  plan  of  dealing 
with  it  is  to  trim  off  half  an  inch  or  so 
of  the  print. 

As  to  the  child  herself,  she  stands  as 
stiffly  as  the  post  behind.  Even  the 
eyes  have  a  fixed  look  in  them.  The 
all-white  pinafore  was  capable  of  im¬ 
provement  by  a  little  coaxing  into  folds. 

As  to  light,  that  is  fairly  good, 
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1.  The  soluble  double  salt,  which 
contains  one  of  silver  and  two  of 
hypo. 

2.  A  sparingly  soluble  salt,  which 
will  form  fine  crystals,  containing 
one  of  silver  and  one  of  hypo. 

3.  An  insoluble  sulphide,  which  will 
be  formed  if  the  silver  is  in  excess. 

In  the  process  known  as  “fixing,” 
the  strength  of  the  solution,  within 
certain  definite  limits,  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
operation.  A  solution  may  be  too 
weak  to  act  with  sufficient  energy  upon 
the  silver  compound,  or  it  may  easily 
be  too  strong  to  allow  freedom  for  the 
necessary  chemical  changes. 

After  very  careful  experiments  it 
has  been  discovered  that  a  solution  of 
about  ten  per  cent  strength  is  the  best 
for  fixing  silver  prints,  while  twenty 
per  cent  is  the  best  for  fixing  plates, 
films  and  bromide  papers. 

A  solution  of  hypo  is  very  easily 
decomposed,  particularly  if  any  acid 
be  present.  Even  if  the  sample  of 
hypo  used  be  neutral,  sufficient  acid 
may  be  introduced  with  the  paper  or 
formed  during  the  double  decompo¬ 
sition,  to  liberate  sulphur,  and  if  this 
takes  place,  as  it  does  frequently, 
within  the  film,  it  may  subsequently 
give  rise  to  yellow  spots  or  trouble¬ 
some  stains  upon  the  face  of  the  print. 

The  presence  of  silver  nitrate  or  an 
organic  compound  of  silver,  as  in 
prints  or  films,  will  also  decompose 
hypo  and  form  the  troublesome  silver 
sulphide,  which  may  be  found  de¬ 
posited  in  large  quantities  when  many 
plates  have  been  fixed  in  the  same 
solution.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
before  using  it  for  fixing  prints,  to 
render  it  decidedly  alkaline  by  the 
addition  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of 
soda,  the  former  is  perhaps  better  for 
albumen  paper  and  the  latter  for  gela¬ 
tine  or  collodion  papers. 

A  solution  of  hypo  when  prepared 
will  be  noticed  to  decrease  rapidly  in 
temperature.  This  is  caused  by  the 
liberation  of  the  water  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  which  is  present  in  the  crystals 
in  the  proportion  of  five  of  water  to 
one  of  salt.  The  phenomenon  is  akin 
to  that  which  may  be  observed  when 
salt  is  added  to  either  snow  or  ice 
crystals,  the  solid  being  suddenly  re¬ 
duced  to  liquid,  it  abstracts  heat  from 


all  surrounding  objedts  to  enable  its 
molecules  to  assume  the  greater  free¬ 
dom  of  the  liquid  state. 

If  prints  are  removed  from  a  warm 
toning  bath  to  a  chilled  fixing  bath, 
the  sudden  alteration  of  temperature 
may  cause  a  film  to  blister.  To  obvi¬ 
ate  this  it  is  necessary  to  warm  the 
hypo  bath  to  a  more  even  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  after  fixing,  to  reduce  it  to 
that  of  the  washing  water  by  a  very 
gradual  dilution,  before -the  removal  of 
the  prints. 

If  in  the  process  of  fixing,  an  excess 
of  hypo  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  with  immediate  access  to  the 
surface  of  a  silver  print  immersed,  the 
dual  adtion  proceeds  in  the  most 
favourable  manner,  and  the  operation 
will  be  soon  complete  without  fear  of 
any  mischief.  But  should  the  hypo  be 
transferred  to  the  surface  of  the  print 
in  the  form  of  drops,  or  finger  stains, 
or  by  traces  remaining  in  contami¬ 
nated  vessels,  it  will  meet  with  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  silver  and  form  the  insoluble 
sulphide,  which  is  the  bane  of  all 
careless  manipulators,  and  which 
announces  its  presence  by  unalterable 
dirty  stains. 

If  several  prints  are  plunged  together 
into  a  fixing  bath  so  that  free  access  of 
solution  cannot  reach  every  face  at 
once,  the  second  or  third  compound 
may  be  formed,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
operator  and  the  ruin  of  the  print. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  minute  portion  of 
hypo  will  work  untold  mischief  on  the 
face  of  a  print  or  in  a  toning  bath  while 
a  surplus  may  be'  introduced  without 
injury,  as  in  the  well-known  formula 
for  combined  toning  and  fixing  baths. 

In  the  process  of  iron  developing,  the 
faintest  trace  of  hypo  in  any  of  the 
dishes  or  vessels  used,  will  cause 
general  fog  over  the  face  of  the 
print,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  act 
as  an  accelerator  and  bring  up  a 
pidture  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  hopelessly  under-exposed  ;  while 
a  minute  quantity  touching  the  face  of 
the  paper  from  finger  tips,  or  other 
sources  of  contamination,  will  develop 
an  ugly  black  stain  with  startling 
rapidity. 

The  length  of  time  during  which 
prints  should  be  left  in  the  fixing  bath 
also  excercises  an  important  influence 
upon  the  stability  of  the  photograph. 
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If  a  print  be  removed  too  soon  the 
silver  salts  remaining  will  be  dis¬ 
coloured  by  light,  and  if  they  are  left 
too  long  in  the  fixing  bath,  the  print  is 
not  so  easily  freed  from  hypo  in  the 
washing. 

Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy  (see 
British  Journal  Almanac,  ’98),  who  have 
made  some  very  exhaustive  experi¬ 
ments  in  testing  for  residues  of  silver 


paper  than  does  a  stronger  solution  in 
the  same  time.  By  using  hypo  of  this 
strength  there  is  less  danger  of  the 
delicate  half-tones  of  a  print  being  dis¬ 
solved  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
strength  of  the  solution  were  doubled. 

As  a  mass  of  hypo  crystal  weighs 
about  the  same  as  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  a  ten  per  cent  solution  can  be 
easily  made  up  by  using  the  same 


and  hypo  remaining  after  fixing  and 
washing,  give  ten  minutes  as  the  maxi¬ 
mum  time  for  prints  immersed  and  kept 
moving  in  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of 
hypo,  and  they  affirm  as  the  result  of 
their  experiments  that — “A  ten  per 
cent  solution  of  hypo,  in  from  five  to 
ten  minutes  removes  more  silver  from 


An  Indian  Garden.  Prince  Bara  Thakoor. 


vessel  for  the  measurement  of  both, 
e.g.,  a  half-pint  mug  filled  with  hypo 
crystal,  and  the  same  mug  filled  ten 
times  with  water  will  give  at  once  the 
proper  strength. 

After  the  hypo  has  done  its  work  of 
fixing,  the  photographer’s  next  trouble 
is  to  remove  the  hypo  itself.  This  is 
not  a  difficult  matter  when  prints  can 
be  separately  handled,  and  subjected 
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to  the  even  flow  of  a  current  of  clear 
water  ;  but  it  becomes  more  compli¬ 
cated  when  the  prints  are  thrown  in  a 
mass  into  a  vessel  of  still  water,  which 
on  account  of  very  short  supply  is  only 
occasionally  changed. 

The  removal  of  hypo  is  only  approxi¬ 
mately  possible  even  by  the  aid  of 
running  water,  yet  a  print  supported 
upon  glass  and  frequently  turned,  will 
be  cleared  in  about  ten  minutes  from 
any  appreciable  trace  of  hypo  if  held 
under  a  stream  of  water  falling  from  a 
fine  rose  jet.  One  hour’s  washing  will 
be  found  sufficient,  if  both  surfaces  of 
every  print  are  kept  free  to  the  adtion 
of  a  clear  running  stream,  but  two 
hours  will  not  be  enough  to  clear  prints 
if  the  water  has  not  free  access  to 
every  surface  or  is  allowed  to  stand  as 
in  a  trough.  The  safest  method  of 
fixing  a  large  batch  of  prints  is  to  pass 
them  from  hand  to  hand,  in  and  out  of 
troughs  of  clear  water,  two  hours  of 
this  treatment  should  suffice. 

Many  substances  have  from  time  to 
time  been  recommended  as  hypo  elimin¬ 
ators,  but  these  have  not  been  found  to 
be  successful  in  practice.  They  form 
other  compounds  and  may  leave  other 
equally  destructive  agents  at  work 
within  the  prints. 

In  fixing  plates,  sufficient  indication 
is  usually  given  when  the  operation  is 
complete,  but  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
the  plate  in  the  hypo  for  a  few  minutes 
after  it  appears  to  be  perfectly  clear. 
Yet  if  the  solution  be  too  strong,  the 
newly-formed  compound  will  not  be 
entirely  removed,  and  the  plate,  al¬ 
though  at  first  quite  transparent,  will 
darken  on  exposure  to  light. 

The  time  required  for  fixing  bromide 
paper  will  vary  with  the  strength,  the 
purity,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
fixing  solution.  The  safest  plan  is  to  put 
in  at  the  same  time  a  piece  of  an  unfixed 
plate  or  film  which  will  become  clear 
when  fixed,  and  then  allow  the  paper 
to  remain  in  for  twice  that  length  of 
time. 

The  hypo  solution  is  subjeCt  to 
deterioration  from  the  following  causes : 
If  left  exposed  to  the  aCtion  of  the  air 
for  two  or  three  days  decomposition 
will  commence,  therefore  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  leave  it  too  long  in  an 
open  dish.  After  fixing  a  batch  of 
prints  a  large  quantity  of  the  available 


hypo  will  have  been  converted  into  the 
double  silver  salt  and  the  strength  of 
the  fixing  bath  considerably  reduced. 
DireCtly  the  bath  used  for  fixing  plates 
begins  to  be  discoloured  by  the 
deposition  of  silver  sulphide  it  should 
be  discarded  for  a  new  solution. 

TESTS  FOR  HYPO. 

The  presence  of  traces  of  hypo  re¬ 
maining  in  prints,  may  be  easily 
detected  by  soaking  them  for  a  few 
minutes  in  distilled  water  and  then 
examining  the  water. 

The  blue  colour  ■  of  a  weak  solution 
of  iodide  of  starch  is  bleached  by  a 
solution  of  hypo,  so  that  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  tint  will  indicate  its  presence. 

An  alkaline  solution,  of  permanganate 
of  potash,  .when  weak  enough  to  give 
a  faint  rose  pink  tint  in -a. tube  of  water, 
is  also  bleached  by  a  trace  of  hypo  in 
solution. 

A  solution  of  .bichloride  of  mercury 
indicates  by  a  milky  precipitate  the 
presence  of  traces,  of  hypo,  and  it  may 
be  used  to  test  dishes  or  baths  which 
may  be  suspected  of  contamination. 

These  and  other  tests  can  be  easily 
applied,  and  the  operator  can  assure 
himself  that  no  perceptible  trace  of 
hypo  is  left  in  the  prints. 


LEAVES  FROM  THE 
DIARY  OF 
A  PHILOSOPHICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

EPTEMBER  20.  More  than  a 
month  has  passed  since  my  last 
entry  in  this  diary.  I  get  lazy, 
or  perhaps  blase  is  a  more  suitable  word. 
What  is  the  good  of  putting  down  the 
thoughts  and  doings  of  everyday  life  ? 
Shall  I  ever  care  to  read  them  again 
in  after  years  ?  If  the  story  ends 
happily — yes  ;  if  otherwise — no.  So 
on  the  whole,  I  think  I’ll  go  on  writing 
from  time  to  time,  until  a  certain  event 
occurs  or  does  not  occur.  If  the  latter, 
then  this  book  goes  into  the  fire,  and 
its  owner — well,  he  will  have  passed 
through  the  waters  of  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment.  I  have  taken  Millie’s  portrait 
again,  and  this  time  with  fair  success. 
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She  was  seated  in  their  garden  against 
a  dark  background  of  trees,  with  some 
sort  of  needlework  in  her  deft  little 
hands.  It  is  miles  beyond  my  first 
effort.  Now  I  am  going  in  for  an  en¬ 
larging  arrangement  of  my  own  to  be 
fitted  up  in  the  attic,  and  that  negative 
shall  be  one  of  the  first  for  enlargement. 

September  25.  An  exhibition  is  to 
be  held  in  the  Club.  I  have  spent  the 
evening  in  looking  through  all  my 
negatives,  new  and  old,  and  making 
bromide  prints  from  some  of  them,  of 
which  I  had  no  duplicates.  About 
fifteen  negatives  I  threw  into  the  dust 
bin.  Picked  out  some  ten  or  eleven 
for  enlargement. 

September  27.  Got  up  early  this 
morning  for  an  hour  or  two  at  enlarg¬ 
ing.  Took  the  results  to  town  to  show 
them  to  Martin.  He  condemned  them 
wholly  and  said  I  should  do  better  to 
make  enlarged  negatives,  and  then 
print  in  platinotype  or  carbon,  rather 
than  bromide.  “  If  you  want  to  spoil 
the  nice  things  you’ve  taken,”  said  he, 
“  make  ordinary  bromide  enlargements, 
mount  them  on  white  mounts,  and 
frame  them  in  oak.  If  you  don’t,  let 
old  methods  alone  and  keep  within  the 
bounds  of. aesthetic  propriety  by  print¬ 
ing  on  artistic  papers  and  framing 
without  any  margin  in  dark  broad 
frames.”  As  usual,  I  followed  his 
advice. 

October  15.  Our  exhibition  is  over. 
I  showed  seven  pictures.  Their  style 
and  subject  so  resembled  Martin’s  that 
some  of  the  fellows  said  I  had  copied 
him.  That  of  course  was  the  truth, 
and  I  had  never  made  any  attempt  to 
deny  it,  nor  even  wished  to  do  so. 
What  pleased  me  most,  however,  was 
Millie’s  praise.  Her  portrait  made  a 
fine  enlargement,  but  1  did  not  send  it 
to  the  exhibition  for  all  the  other  fellows 
to  gaze  at.  She  came  up  to  our  house 
with  her  sister  to  see  it,  and  they  were 
really  astonished.  I  expect  the  old 
folks  will  call  some  day  for  a  peep. 
I  have  not  offered  to  present  it  to 
Millie,  though  it  is  my  intention  to  do 
so  very  soon,  when  the  proper  time 
arrives,  for  I  intend  to  use  it  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  The  sooner  the  occasion 
offers  itself,  the  better  for  my  peace  of 
mind. 

October  17.  Have  prepared  to  get 
up  very  early  in  the  morning  and  go 


out  at  daybreak  or  soon  after,  chiefly 
in  search  of  morning  clouds,  of  which 
photographic  materials,  if  they  may  be 
so  called,  I  have  not  as  many  as  I 
could  wish.  Feel  rather  seedy,  but 
am  going  to  bed  soon  in  anticipation 
of  a  fine  and  congenial  morning. 

October  18.  L’homme propose,  et  Dieu 
dispose.  The  morning  was  bright  and 
beautiful,  but  the  photographer  neither. 
Influenza  has  claimed  me  for  her  own. 

October  19-28.  The  early  days 
between  these  dates  were  more  or  less 
blank — the  latter  given  up  to  quiet 
reading.  Of  books,  devoured  Ruskin’s 
“  Praeterita  ”  with  unexpected  avidity, 
more  especially  the  first  volume.  Tom 
Potter  told  me  Ruskin  was  dry  stuff' 
and  mostly  bosh.  Found  it  capital 
reading,  and  with  many  good  points 
which  apply  to  photography  just  as 
much  as  painting.  Will  tell  Tom 
about  it  wrhen  the  confounded  doctor 
allows  me  to  go  out.  Then  I  sent  for 
Hamerton’s  “  Unknown  River,”  from 
the  library.  Philip  Gilbert,  of  that 
ilk,  wras  a  brick.  He  paddled  a  canoe 
down  an  out-of-the-way  river  some¬ 
where  in  France,  sketching  and  etching 
by  the  way.  The  voyage  took  several 
weeks,  according  to  the  account,  which 
is  really  delightful.  As  to  his  etchings, 
to  me  they  appear  bad,  “  deficient  in 
half-tone,”  as  the  art  critics  would  say, 
and  all  through  I  could  not  help  wish¬ 
ing  he  had  been  a  photographer.  Must 
try  the  idea  myself,  think  I  could  do 
the  pictures  better  with  my  camera 
than  he  has  done  with  his  graver,  but 
am  not  quite  so  sure  about  the  text. 
These  books  have  put  new  ideas  into 
my  head,  which  must  be  worked  out 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 


Incongruity. — 

Suppose  a  painter  to  a  human  head 
Should  join  a  horse’s  neck,  and  wildly- 
spread 

The  various  plumage  of  the  feather'd  kind 
O’er  limbs  of  different  beasts  absurdly 
join'd  ; 

Or  if  he  gave  to  view  a  beauteous  maid 
Above  the  waist  with  every  charm 
array’d  ; 

Should  a  foul  fish  her  lower  parts  enfold, 
Would  you  not  laugh  such  pictures  to 
behold  ? 


Horace — Epistle  to  the  Pisos. 
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OUR  “TIDE” 

THROUGH  MY  CAMERA. 

ND  so  it  came  to  pass  that  I, 
having  nothing  better  to  do, 
and  being  unable  to  leave  my 
home  and  seek  amusement  further 
afield,  went  up  into  the  “tide.” 

Reader,  do  you  know  what  a  “tide” 
is?  No!  I  think  when  I  have  described 
one  you  will  understand.  Conceive  first 
of  all  a  huge  hubbub,  three  steam  organs, 
blatant  and  brassy,  one  playing  “Dolly 
Daydream,”  another  “Soldiers  of  the 
Queen,”  and  a  third  (of  the  orthodox 
school)  grinding  out  the  “Old  Hun¬ 
dred.”  Add  to  these  several  tenor  and 
bass  drums,  half  a  dozen  other  instru¬ 
ments  of  various  kinds  blown  by  in¬ 
competent  musicians,  and  a  running 
accompaniment  in  the  treble,  of  penny 


tin  trumpets,  shouts  and  rifle  shots. 
Then  imagine  a  collection  of  gaudy 
caravans,  rickety  stalls,  canvas  booths, 
down-at-heel,  dog-eared-looking  men, 
frowzy  women,  villagers  in  their  Sun¬ 
day  best,  and  last  of  all,  a  smell,  a 
singular  smell,  a  smell  of  cheap 
theatres,  warm  vinegar,  “chips”  (bless¬ 
ings  on  the  Victorian  era  wherein  chip 
saloons  were  invented  !),  sawdust, 
paraffin  and  oranges.  Mix  all  these 
ingredients  thoroughly  and  add  any¬ 
thing  which  you  have  seen  at  a  wake, 
or  a  rush-bearing,  or  a  feast,  or  a  fair, 
and  you  will  know  what  I  mean  when 
I  talk  of  a  “  tide  ” 

The  tide  at  my  village,  thank  good¬ 
ness,  is  only  annual,  there  are  less 
happy  spots  where  the  phenomena  of 
two  tides,  one  in  the  spring  and  one  in 
the  autumn,  occur  to  affright  those 
inhabitants  w'ho  love  peace  and  quiet. 
There  are  many  singular  things  con¬ 
nected  with  our  tide.  For  instance, 


when  it  has  risen  as  far  as  it  can,  when 
it  may  be  said  to  be  “high,”  all  our  in¬ 
habitants  decamp  to  the  seaside  where 
there  is  no  tide  save  a  natural  one, 
while  our  neighbours  from  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  villages  rush  down  and  seize  the 
entertainment  provided  for  us,  and 
which  we  with  commendable  prompt¬ 
ness  have  left.  This  exodus  of  our 
folk,  and  the  entry  of  our  friends  of  the 
next  town  is  a  fine  example  of  a  pro¬ 
nounced  trait  in  human  nature.  No¬ 
body  cares  for  what  is  his  own,  but 
yearns  for  that  which  was  intended 
for  someone  else.  Thus,  at  our  tide 
we  flee,  when  our  neighbours  have  a 
tide  we  flee  also,  but  it  is  to  our  neigh¬ 
bours’  tide. 


Let  us  enter  then,  and  taste  of  the 
bliss  which  awaits  us  in  this  Vanity 
Fair.  Have  you  ever  had  an  alfresco 
ice?  Not  one  handed  to  you  in  a 
dainty  saucer  under  the  great  trees  on 
the  lawn  at  Mrs.  So-and-so’s,  where  a 
silver  spoon  is  provided :  but  a  country 
fair  ice,  an  ice  with  such  “  body  ”  in  it 
that  it  sits  upright  in  a  shallow  glass, 
and  has  to  be  licked  and  gulped  down  in 
a  hurry  because  another  customer  is  in 
waiting.  Have  you  ever  known  what 
it  is  to  feel  that  ice  ruthlessly  seeking 
out  the  secret  places  of  your  anatomy, 
setting  your  teeth  on  edge  and  ap¬ 
parently  twisting  your  spine  round  and 
round  ?  Have  you  ever  watched  the 
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man  “wash  up”  (save  the  mark)  and 
noted  his  towel  ?  Yes  !  Then  let  us 
make  a  snap-shot  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding  for  “Auld  acquaintance  sake.” 

At  one  time  I  was  wont  to  think  that 
the  most  uncertain  thing  (barring 
weather  reports)  was  popularity,  now  1 
have  altered  my  mind,  and  say  cocoa-nut 
shies.  The  harmless  pericarp  reposes 
peacefully  upon  a  loop  of  iron  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  nothing  appears 
easier  than  to  overthrow  it  with  the 
seductive  “three  a  penny”  balls. 
Measure  your  aim  and  fire.  The  nut 
gives  a  spasmodic  jump,  wobbles  dis- 
tradtingly  for  a  second,  and  finally 
falls  calmly  back  into  its  original  posi¬ 
tion.  I  once  knew  a  district  councillor, 
a  most  calm  and  admirable  man,  lose 


known  that  the  seemingly  solid  body 
resolved  itself  into  merely  a  thin  iron 
rod  wrapped  round  with  a  furry  coat 
some  inches  thick.  Is  it  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  then,  that  when  the  balls 
appear  to  enter  the  very  vitals  of  the 
“  knock  ’em  offs  ”  they  refuse  to  knock 
and  are  apparently  unmoved  ? 

Next  on  my  films  I  find  a  swing,  a 
miniature  “great  wheel,”  with  two  cars 
whirled  round  by  hand.  Conceive  the 
thrill  of  delight  when  one  rises  majestic¬ 
ally  above  the  heads  of  the  common 
herd  and  soars  up  at  least  thirty  feet  all 
amongst  the  chimneys  and  the  smoke  ! 
Think  of  sitting  aloft  and  blowing  a 
trumpet  at  one’s  friends  below.  It  is 
in  moments  like  these  that  one  can 
realize  how  Nero  felt  when  he  viewed 
the  Eternal  city  from  his  roof.  And 
when  the  top  car  refuses  to  come  down 
because  that  at  the  bottom  is  over¬ 
weighted,  and  you  are  in  the  top  car, 
you  realize  too  how  ex¬ 
tremely  awkward  it  is ! 

The  shows  !  Alas, 
the  shows  were  shut 
up,  all  save  one  where¬ 


his  temper  and  five 
shillings  over  one  of 
these  hairy  will-o’-the- 
wisps,  which  the  stall 
holder 

have  originally  parted  with  for  three¬ 
pence.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I,  like  the 
boys  in  the  foreground  of  my  snap-shot, 
wasted  my  substance  on  these  nuts, 
and  still  hung  around  the  scene  of  my 
ruin  as  the  moth  flutters  around  the 
candle,  even  after  its  wings  have  been 
singed  in  the  flame.  There  are  things 
which  it  is  impossible  for  human  hands 
to  accomplish,  and  the  knocking  down 
of  a  fair  cocoa-nut  is  “one  on  ’em.” 

Next  to  cocoa-nuts,  the  most  aggra¬ 
vating  things  of  a  fair-ground  are  those 
furry  monstrosities  in  red  and  yellow, 
which  bob  up  so  serenely  after  the 
hardest  knocks.  These  offspring  of 
Aunt  Sally,  of  whose  construction  I 
can  only  say  that  they  certainly  do  not 
break  the  second  commandment  so  far 
as  being  like  anything  on  earth,  are 
even  more  deceptive  than  their  older 
rivals.  I  once  had  the  good  fortune  to 
examine  one  of  them  when  it  was,  as 
the  adtors  say,  “resting,”  and  let  it  be 


in  a  fat  woman  dwelt,  for  shows  do  not 
open  in  the  afternoon  in  a  country  fair. 
I  went  to  see  the  fat  woman,  as  in  duty 
bound,  and  when  I  came  out  I  was  so 
impressed  with  the  impossibility  of 
doing  her  full  justice  on  an  O  O  Frena 
film,  that  1  made  no  exposure.  With 
a  whole  plate  and  a  wide-angle  lens, 
the  thing  might  be  accomplished,  with 
anything  less — perish  the  thought ! 

One  need  not  die  of  hunger  at  a 
“tide.”  Rich  fare  is  provided  at 
cheap  rates.  The  luscious  whelk 
awaits,  with  a  pin  provided  at  no 
extra  charge,  and  the  trotter  reposes 
in  virgin  whiteness  on  oilcloth,  on  a 
stall  made  from  a  perambulator.  How 
is  it  that  vinegar  enters  so  lar 
into  tide  delicacies?  How  is 
without  vinegar  no 


&ely 

it  that 


eating  stall 
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supposed  to  be  complete  ?  Vinegar  has, 
since  I  can  remember,  stolen  out  of 
the  pea  stall  to  the  chip  saloon,  and 
insidiously  wormed  its  way  around 
everything  hot  or  cold  which  is  on  sale 
at  a  feast,  and  I  confidently  expedt  to 
live  to  see  the  day  when  even  the 
sticky  and  toothsome  brandysnap  will 
be  drenched  with  it. 


And  lastly  ,  the  steam  horses  !  What  a 
fascination  the  horses  have  over  man¬ 
kind  from  the  infant  upwards.''  Even 
the  bicycle  has  not  destroyed  the 
trade  of  the  horses,  they  still  career 
around  in  their  limited  circle  tri¬ 
umphant.  Old  men  and  maidens, 
young  men  and  matrons,  patronize 
them  still.  Shows  and  aerial  flights 
and  switchbacks  may  come  and  go, 
but  the  horses  go  on  for  ever.  A  well- 
known  circus  manager  is  remembered 
by  his  immemorial  remark,  “Cut  the 
gag  and  come  to  the  ’osses,”  and  at  a 
fair  the  public  cut  everything  at  their 
first  entrance  and  make  for  the  ’osses. 
Why  should  the  sailing  round  and 
round  on  a  wooden  quadruped  exercise 
such  a  fascination  over  us  ?  Scientists 
tell  of  the  curve  which  nature  loves, 
that  everything  tends  to  the  parabolic 
or  elliptic.  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  nature 
asserting  herself  which  compels  us 
humans  to  take  delight  in  this  gyratory 
form  of  progression.  In  any  case,  no 
matter  what  the  cause,  the  fact  remains 
that  we  will  ride  round,  even  if  it  costs 
us  our  last  farthing,  as  it  has  apparently 
cost  the  young  lady  in  my  upright 
snap.  When  I  took  the  photograph 
she  was  evidently  repeating  to  herself 
“If  I  had  as  much  money  as  I  could 
tell,  I  never  would  cry  ‘young  lambs 
to  sell,’  but  ride  for  the  rest  of  my 
days  on  a  whirligig.” 

My  survey  of  our  “tide”  is  incom¬ 
plete,  I  know,  I  have  not  done  it  full 


justice.  When  I 
developed,  and  found 
that  several  of  the 
things  I  ought  to 
have  done  had  been 
left  undone,  I  'deter¬ 
mined  to  spend  a 
second  day  at  the  fair.  But  alas,  the 
photographic  man  proposes  and  the 
clerk  of  the  weather  disposes,  so  the 
next  morning  broke  wet  and  dismal, 
and  the  show-ground  became  a  quag¬ 
mire  and  a  spot  to  be  shunned.  A 
glint  of  sunshine,  however,  did  break 
through  fhe  clouds  towards  sundown 
and  tempted  me  forth,  but  the  tide 
had  receded  with  the  damp,  and 
nothing  remained  but  a  forlorn  circus 
in  a  skeleton  state  and  a  waste  of 
wheel-ploughed  mud  sprinkled  with 
the  ashes  of  a  dozen  fires.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  course  left  me  but  to 
return  home,  and  trust  that  after  read¬ 
ing  this  article  some  of  our  “Juniors” 
will  see  that  even  a  country  fair  will 
provide  interesting  material  for  the 
camera,  and  that  in  the  coming  season 
they  will  try  and  do  the  thing  much 
more  thoroughly  than  I  did. 

Peter  Eland. 


Mr.  Charles  Gresty,  of  Rose  Villa,  Audlem, 
Cheshire,  wishes  us  to  state  that  in  the 
Amateur  Postal  Club,  which  he  manages, 
there  are  a  few  vacancies  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  All  enquiries  must  be  sent  direct 
to  him  at  the  above  address. 

The  Junior  Photographer  will  interest  not  only 
the  novice  at  photography,  but  also  a  more 
advanced  student. — Folkestone  Express. 
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THE  ARTISTIC  PORTRAIT 
AT  HOME. 

rT^HE  beginner  is  scarcely  in  pos¬ 
session  of  his  apparatus  before 
he  burns  to  try  his  ’prentice 
hand,  and  make  say  a  portrait  of  one  of 
the  members  of  his  family  ;  of  course, 
the  result  is  horrible.  Naturally  the 
amateur  lays  the  blame  of  his  failure 
on  his  inexperience,  and  he  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  wrong  in  so  doing.  But  where 
the  annoying  part  comes  in  is  in  the 
fact  that  after  some  time,  even  several 
months,  the  amateur  having  succeeded 
with  several  pretty  landscapes,  and 
feeling  more  sure  of  himself,  again 
attempts  portraits,  and  is  very  much 
astonished  that  he  succeeds  no  better 
than  the  first  time.  The  features  are 
hard,  the  face  looks  old,  and  the  pose 
is  stiff  or  even  ridiculous.  He  con¬ 
cludes  from  this  that,  in  order  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  special  accessories  and  perfect 
studios  are  necessary,  and  when  he 
needs  a  portrait  he  goes  to  a  profes¬ 
sional.  This  conclusion  is  altogether 
wrong.  With  very  simple  means  and 
a  little  taste,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
succeed  very  well  with  portraiture. 
We  do  not  merely  mean  by  that, 
giving  a  correct  pose,  draping  the 
clothing,  lighting  the  model,  rendering 
the  expression,  producing  in  fact  an 
artistic  print  even  if  it  be  very  simple. 
On  the  contrary,  the  photographer 
should,  like  the  painter  and  sculptor, 
possess  the  art  of  making  his  model, 
even  a  rebellious  one,  fall  into  the 
desired  attitude  without  fatiguing  him 
with  too  prolonged  trials.  But  the 
photographer  usually  acquires  these 
qualities  very  quickly,  and  with  a  little 
perseverance  and  taste  he  succeeds  in 
producing  very  artistic  results. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  short  article 
to  go  to  the  root  of  the  question  of  the 
artistic  portrait :  we  shall  limit  our¬ 
selves  to  the  giving  of  a  few  general 
ideas  which,  we  hope,  may  serve  as  a 
guide,  and  to  the  pointing  out  of  the 
way  in  which  a  tasteful  print  can  be 
obtained. 

At  first,  it  is  better  to  allow  the 
model  to  assume  the  attitude  which 
suits  him.  It  often  happens  that, 
during  the  conversation  preceding  the 
posing,  an  attractive  attitude  is  acci¬ 
dentally  assumed,  and  this  should  be 


adopted,  it  will  always  be  better  than 
a  studied  pose.  Never  forget  that 
even  if  a  customer  wishes  his  photo¬ 
graph  to  be  a  true  likeness,  he  is  not 
angry  at  being  a  bit  flattered.  The 
inclination  of  the  head  must  therefore 
be  modified,  so  as  to  mitigate  the 
faults,  and  bring  out  the  regular  lines 
of  the  face.  For  example,  a  person 
with  a  round  face,  strong  features  and 
flat  nose,  should  never  be  taken  full 
face,  but  three-quarters  or  even  in 
profile.  Another,  having  a  double 
chin,  should  have  the  bust  inclined 
forward  rather  than  backward,  the 
neck  a  little  forward,  in  order  to  lighten 
the  chin  and  to  give  more  vivacity  to 
the  pose.  For  a  man  the  best  attitude 
is  that  in  which  the  shoulders,  pre¬ 
sented  full  front,  give  an  air  of 
strength,  and  with  the  head  rather 
more  or  less  three-quarters. 

Very  often  the  two  sides  of  a  face 
are  dissimilar  ;  seen  in  a  certain 
way,  the  aspect  of  a  person  and  his 
expression  are  more  agreeable;  it  is 
for  the  photographer  to  prove  his 
taste,  his  artistic  sentiment  and  also 
his  skill  by  reproducing  his  subject 
from  a  flattering  point  of  view.  The 
expression  of  his  face  does  not  only 
depend  on  the  position  of  the  head 
or  on  its  inclination,  it  is  considerably 
modified  by  the  lighting.  In  the  first 
place  avoid  a  top  light,  it  gives  hard¬ 
ness  to  the  face,  and  a  sunken  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  cheeks,  while  it  accentuates 
the  wrinkles,  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
droop,  the  expression  is  miserable,  and 
the  subject  looks  very  ugly.  Also 
avoid  a  light  from  the  front,  especially 
for  round  and  full  faces.  The  three- 
quarter  lighting  at  an  angle  of  about 
450  is  the  best  :  the  features  are 
sufficiently  indicated  without  being 
accentuated.  Neither  should  the  light¬ 
ing  be  too  strong.  For  instance,  it  is 
well  to  avoid  seating  a  subject  near  a 
window,  one  side  of  the  face  being 
very  much  lighted  and  the  other  in  the 
shade.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  use  of 
a  white  reflector,  in  order  to  have  a 
lighting  which  is  not  uniform,  but  at 
the  same  time  without  too  much  con¬ 
trast.  These  contrasts  should,  in  fact, 
always  be  studied.  By  accentuating 
the  shadows,  a  face  is  made  to  look 
thinner,  as  it  would  be  expanded  if  the 
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hollow  parts  were  lighted  by  means  of 
white  screens.  In  default  of  a  studio, 
it  is  better  to  take  the  portrait  out  of 
doors,  care  being  taken  to  place  an 
almost  opaque  and  sufficiently  large 
screen  above  the  head.  In  this  way  the 
top  light  is  softened.  Another  lighter 
screen  is  placed  at  the  side,  so  as  to 
have  one  side  of  the  face  slightly  in  the 
shade.  In  one  word,  hardness  must 
be  avoided,  it  must  be  modified  by 
means  of  moderate  and  thoroughly 
understood  contrasts. 

As  for  accessories,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  they  should  be  very 
simple.  For  a  bust,  for  example, 
which  has  afterwards  to  be  vignetted, 
a  small  piece  of  plain  light-coloured 
cloth  is  sufficient,  the  parts  close 
around  the  head  and  shoulders  alone 
being  of  any  use.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  retouching  the  back¬ 
ground,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
it  thoroughly  clean  ;  the  least  spot  is 
exaggerated  and  becomes  very  visible 
after  developing.  There  are  oiled- 
cloth  backgrounds  of  different  shades, 
which  are  very  useful  for  the  purpose. 
They  can  be  easily  washed,  keep  clean 
a  long  time,  and  roll  and  unroll  on  two 
rollers  like  a  map,  and  consequently 
take  up  very  little  space. 

There  are  still  a  great  many  things 
which  could  be  said  on  this  subject, 
but  they  would  take  more  than  the 
allotted  space.  We  have  limited  our¬ 
selves  to  giving  as  precisely  as  possible, 
a  few  hints  accompanied  by  typical 
examples,  so  as  to  show  the  method  to 
be  followed.  We  feel  sure  that,  in¬ 
spired  by  these  remarks,  the  amateur 
endowed  with  a  little  taste  will  quickly 
compose  portraits  of  artistic  merit,  and 
after  a  little  experience  he  will  be 
astonished  at  the  facility  with  which 
he  obtains  them.  —  H.  Laedlin,  in 
“  Ombres  et  Lumiere." 


Definition  of  Artist. — “The  perfect  artist 
is  a  man  who  is  in  love  with  visible  nature, 
who  studies  and  understands  her  aspects, 
assimilates  them  with  his  own  nature,  and 
reproduces  them  from  his  heart.  He  takes 
rank  as  an  artist,  not  from  his  poetry,  though 
that  may  be  intimately  connected  with  his  art, 
not  from  his  teaching,  not  from  his  sympathy 
with  this  or  that  human  feeling,  but  from  his 
ability  to  seize  and  render  the  aspects  of 
nature  with  power  and  truth.” 

F.  W.  Moody. 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE 
AIM  OF  THE 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER? 

E  have  made  the  following  an¬ 
thology  of  this  competition 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
because  we  think  the  opinions  expressed 
will  be  of  considerable  use.  Several 
distindt  lines  of  thought  are  laid  down, 
and  a  number  of  suggestions  which  are 
certainly  worth  following  are  thrown 
out.  Amongst  a  multitude  of  coun¬ 
sellors  there  is 'safety  it  is  said,  and 
amongst  a  multitude  of  aims  there 
should  be  some  which,  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  others  and  modified  or 
enlarged,  will  lead  to  considerable 
benefit  in  the  long  run. 

“It  is  much  better  to  pick  out  one 
particular  side,  and  work  at  this  steadily 
till  more  or  less  mastered,  than  to  aim¬ 
lessly  take  up  all  sorts  of  branches  at 
once.  Circumstances  and  taste  will 

often  guide  in  this  respect . But  I 

certainly  think  every  energetic  amateur 
ought,  if  possible,  to  undertake  a  course 
more  or  less  complete  at  a  school  of 
art.” — C.R.T. 

“  We  are  all  going  to  make  artistic 
photographers  by  and  by,  and  of  course 
subject,  composition,  lighting,  and 
other  essential  points  may  be  thought 
of  from  the  first,  but  in  the  beginning 
they  are  of  secondary  importance,  I 
feel  sure,  to  the  necessity  of  learning 

to  make  a  good  negative . Then  what 

charming  portraits  we  can  take.  Mother 
in  her  garden  hat  and  apron  makes  a 
more  engaging  picture  than  mother  in 
her  best  cap  posed  before  the  pro¬ 
fessional  camera ;  and  father,  who  can 
never  be  got  to  sit  at  all,  can  be  repro¬ 
duced  to  the  life  with  his  gun  and  dogs, 
his  natural  expression  and  his  familiar 
attitudes.” — Petrel. 

“The  hobby  of  photography  rightly 
pursued  is  an  education  in  itself.  Its 
ordinary  manipulations  lead  to  deft¬ 
ness,  precision,  and  judgment.  In  the 
field  the  artistic  perceptions  are 
strengthened  which  lead  to  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  Nature,  and  also  of 
works  of  art  in  any  form.” — Dun. 

“The  aim  of  every  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  should  be  to  be  original,  and 
to  stamp  his  work  with  his  own  indi¬ 
viduality.  To  produce  really  success¬ 
ful  original  work  it  is  almost  absolutely 
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necessary  to  specialize . Pictorial 

photography  is,  I  think,  more  popular 
than  any  other  class  with  amateurs, 
and  in  it  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for 
the  specialist  such  as  the  study  of  trees, 
pastoral  subjects,  river  scenery,  sea¬ 
scapes,  ruined  abbeys  and  castles, 
while  even  the  streets  of  our  great 
cities  will  yield  excellent  material  to 
the  careful  observer,  but  whichever 
is  chosen,  the  amateur  should  study 
it  thoroughly,  and  do  his  utmost 
by  whatever  means  he  thinks  best, 
to  introduce  into  his  work  his  own 
ideas,  and  so  produce  originality.” — 
H.B.B. 

“If  every  amateur  at  the  outset  of 
his  career  were  to  mark  out  a  particular 
line  for  himself,  either  the  study  of 
landscape,  portraiture,  trees,  flowers, 
or  some  other  range  of  subjects,  and 
make  up  his  mind  to  attain  excellence 
in  the  chosen  field,  we  should  see  less 
of  the  mediocre  attempts  that  are  so 
plentiful  at  present  among  amateur 
photographers.  Though  his  pleasure 
at  first  might  be  somewhat  circum¬ 


Qur  pri3C5. 

Street  Life  Competition.  The  prize  is 
awarded  to  A.  Wilcocks,  Tavistock  Villa, 
Egerton  Road,  South  Norwood,  and  certifi¬ 
cates  to  Miss  McLauchlan,  9,  Melville 
Crescent,  Edinburgh,  and  Miss  A.  B.  Warburg, 
8,  Porchester  Terrace,  London,  W.  The 
technical  part  of  this  competition  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  for  notwithstanding  that 
to  make  good  photographs  in  a  town  is  more 
difficult  than  in  the  country,  where,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  less  smoke  the  light  is  more  actinic, 
our  competitors  have  managed  to  produce 
plucky  negatives  almost  without  exception. 
Where  the  weakness  shows  is  in  the  selection 
of  the  subject,  in  many  cases  merely  a  view  of 
a  street  has  been  taken,  and  the  “life”  is  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence  or  its  secondary  place 
in  conjunction  with  the  whole.  We  did  not 
want  merely  a  snap-shot  of  a  thoroughfare, 
we.  wanted  an  incident  to  which  the  thorough¬ 
fare  could  act  as  a  setting.  Now  when  the 
print  is  a  quarter  plate  and  the  life  interest 
only  an  inch  or  even  half  an  inch  high,  well, 
without  enlargement  the  said  interest  is 
practically  lost,  or  made  very  weak  indeed. 
Of  course,  some  of  the  photographs  were 
photographs  of  figures,  hawkers,  butcher  and 
baker  boys,  and  the  like,  but  in  many  entries 
too  obvious  posing  showed  at  once.  For  street 
life  delineation,  the  hand  camera  is  the  camera 
par  excellence  because  it  enables  most  natural 
results  to  be  secured,  its  handiness  rendering 
it  ever  ready  to  catch  a  fleeting  posture  or  an 
easy  and  effective  composition,  and  we  are 


scribed,  yet  after  a  time  the  knowledge 
that  he  excelled  in  his  own  branch  of 
the  art  'would  amply  repay  him  for  his 
trouble.” — Marguerite. 

“The  aim  of  an  amateur  should  be 
three-fold.  One  to  secure  technical 
excellence,  two,  to  make  pictures, 
three,  to  apply  himself  to,  and  study 
thoroughly,  one  particular  branch  of 
photography.” — Bristolian. 

“  Photography  is  more  than  a  mere 
hobby.  It  is  an  education,  and  its 
disciples  should  aim  at  getting  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  it  to  improve  the 
mind.  Under  its  guidance  the  faculties 
learn  to  know  what  is  the  beautiful, 
and  what  is  the  artistic.  The  eye  is 
trained  to  see  things  in  a  new  light, 
and  the  fingers  begin  to  work  more 
delicately  and  accurately.” — Oundle. 

“  The  conditions  under  which  the 
amateur  lives  must  more  or  less  influ¬ 
ence  him  in  his  class  of  work.  Those 
who  cannot  get  into  the  country  must 
make  the  town  their  field,  and  here 
also  there  are  many  opportunities  to  be 
had.” — Sci. 


certainly  surprised  that  more  use  has  not  been 
made  of  it  for  this  purpose.  During  a  walk 
the  other  day  through  our  city,  quite  a  dozen 
incidents  met  our  eyes,  running  from  a  flower- 
girl  to  the  crowd  collected  around  a  fallen  cab 
horse,  and  had  we  had  our  hand  camera  with 
us,  we  should  have  got  a  number  of  real 
expositions  of  street  life.  With  regard  to  the 
pictures  taken  with  the  ordinary  stand  camera 
for  this  competition,  the  bakers  and  hawkers 
heretofore  mentioned,  the  stamp  of  conscious¬ 
ness  is  too  plainly  marked  on  their  faces,  and 
therefore  the  pictures  will  not  do  at  all.  With 
people  who  are  not  accustomed  to  sit,  the  art 
of  posing  easily  is  unknown,  and  consequently 
it  is  far  safer  to  use  a  hand  camera  when 
this  class  of  work  is  contemplated.  We 
cannot  criticise  the  entries  very  well,  for  to 
speak  of  one  and  not  of  another  would  be 
unjust  under  the  circumstances.  We  are, 
however,  pleased  to  mention  Jeannette  Popoff, 
A.  J.  B.,  G.  H.  L.,  W.  Small,  F.  C.  Raper, 
and  Rikishaw. 

Still  Life  Competition.  The  prize  is 
awarded  to  A.  P.  Watson,  Southwold,  Taplon 
Crescent  Road,  Sheffield, and  certificates  to  W. 
E.  Dickenson,  Bradford,  Iowa,  U  .S.A. ,  and  Miss 
McLauchlan,  9,  Melville  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 
This  has  not  been  an  altogether  satisfactory 
contest,  in  the  first  place,  the  entries  were  far 
from  numerous,  and  the  work  submitted  is  not 
nearly  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  considering 
the  names  which  we  find  on  the  coupons, 
names  of  some  of  the  foremost  Junior  workers. 
One  of  the  weak  points  in  the  competition  is 
the  lack  of  composition  displayed  in  most  of 
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the  efforts,  articles  have  been  thrown  higgledy- 
piggledy  anyhow  and  lighted  from  anywhere, 
In  a  still  life  study  the  direction  of  the  light 
and  the  way  it  models  and  builds  up  is-  most 
important,  and  more  especially  so  when  the 
finished  result  is  to  be  in  monochrome,  and 
this  aid  nearly  all  the  competitors  have  neg¬ 
lected,  simply  putting  their  materials  on  a 
table  before  an  unshaded  window  and  firing 


away  haphazard.  Then,  in  many  cases  un¬ 
suitable  objects  have  been  used,  or  suitable 
and  unsuitable  materials  mixed  in  a  most  per¬ 
plexing  fashion.  For  instance,  what  have 
apples  to  do  with  a  Bible  and  a  sword,  and 
what  signifieth  a  skull,  a  Christie’s  bread  knife 
and  a  violin?  In  the  winning  print,  none  of 
these  anachronisms  are  present,  the  whole  is 
typical  of  the  art  of  music,  and  it  is  conse¬ 
quently  in  good  taste,  besides  being  harmo¬ 
nious  in  composition  and  illumination.  From 
the  above,  however,  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  to  be  absolutely  good  a  still  life  study 
should  be  symbolic,  it  may  be,  but  this  is  not 
essential  by  any  means.  The  articles  should 
naturally  be  connective  to  a  certain  degree, 
but  they  need  not  really  mean  anything. 
Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken,  as  we 
have  pointed  out  before,  in  the  arrangement, 
even  if  no  story  is  meant  to  be  told,  therefore 
it  will  be  easily  seen  that  to  simply  throw 
down  a  lot  of  heterogenous  articles  anyhow 
will  not  result  in  a  fine  picture.  The  follow¬ 
ing  gain  honourable  mention: — H.  B.  B., 
C.  E.  S.  I.,  and  Aluredus  Primus. 

Spring  Wild  Flowers, — Closes  June 
25th.  Prize,  ios.  fid.  The.  flowers  must  be 
artistically  grouped.  They  may  be  placed  in 
a  vase,  or  may  be  simply  laid  on  a  suitable 
ground,  or  taken  amid  Their  natural  sur¬ 
roundings.  We  suggest  the  use  of  a  plain 
continuous  background,  made  of  either  light 
or  dark-coloured  stuff.  This  may  be  shaded 
as  the  artist  thinks  fit.  The  coupon  was  given 
in  our  last  issue. 

My  Home  Competition.— Closes  June 
25th.  Prize  £1  is.  In  this  competition  a 
series  of  photographs  must  be  taken  in  and 
about  the  homestead.  In  the  January  issue 
of  The  Junior  for  1896,  Miss  Clifford,  in  her 
article  on  “Our  House  and  Garden,”  tells 


exactly  what  we  want,  and  a  glance  at  this 
number  will  explain  our  notions  a  great  deal 
better  than  would  half  a  column  of  print.  It 
you  live  in  the  city,  naturally  the  photographs 
of  your  home  will  run  more  to  interiors,  but 
interiors  properly  treated  can  be  made  quite 
artistic.  Not  less  than  six  photographs  and 
not  more  than  twelve  may  be  submitted.  The 
coupon,  which  will  do  for  all  the  pictures  up  to 
the  said  number,  was  given  in  our  last  issue. 

Literary  Competition. — A  volume  of 
The  Practical  Photographer  to  each  of  the  six 
contributors  who  best  answer  the  following 
question.  Taking  the  general  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  whaf  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
amateur  given  in  the  six  essays  published  in 
the  April  issue,  and  from  the  anthology 
given  this  month,  “What  means  should  be 
adopted  by  those  desirous  of  reaching  the 
goal  in  question  ?”  This  will  in  all  probability 
involve  replies  of  greater  average  length  than 
in  the  previous  case,  but  every  effort  should  be 
taken  to  make  them  as  brief  and  as  explicit  as 
possible,  avoid  side  issues,  and  yet  be  broad 
and  charitable.  The  competition  closes  June 
25th,  and  the  results  will  be  published  in  the 
August  number.  Should  those  who  have 
already  won  a  prize  in  the  “Aim”  Competition 
be  again  successful,  some  other  volume  of  The 
Practical  Photographer  will  be  substituted. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  our  last  issue. 

The  Best  Photograph  of  a  Girl. — 
Closes  July  25th.  Prize,  a  special  hand¬ 
some  framed  enlargement  of  the  subjedt 
which  receives  the  award.  The  general 
notion  of  the  average  amateur  as  to  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  a  girl  past  the  sun-bonnet  stage 
of  life,  is  that  she  shall  sit  with  a  book  on  her 
lap,  and  a  table  with  an  antimacassar  of  white 
crochet  work  thrown  over  it  at  her  side.  Now 
this  is  not  the  sort  of  photograph  we  want. 
Take  the  maiden  amidst  natural  surroundings, 


in  a  wood  or  a  back  garden,  anywhere,  so  long 
as  you  do  away  with  the  usual  stereotyped 
accessories,  and  the  usual  stereotyped  pose  of 
say  the  folded  hands,  or  the  arms  thrown  up 
behind  the  head,  and  locked  there  like  a  pair 
of  ugly  wings.  Accessories  she  may  have,  but 
mind  they  must  be  suitable,  and  not  too  obtru¬ 
sive.'  The  coupon  is  given  in  this  issue. 


■  ^  Street  Life  Competition.  Prize  Picture-. 

A.  Wilcocks.  Flower  Sellers.  South  Norwood. 


Still  Life  Study.  Prize  Picture. 

A.  P.  Watson.  Music.  Sheffield. 
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Seaside  Photograph  Competition. 

— Closes  July  25th.  Prize,  a  silver-mounted 
and  inscribed  walking-stick.  The  prize  is 
offered  for  the  best  photograph  taken  at  the 
seaside.  We  set  no  absolute  hard  and  fast  rule 
as  to  what  the  photographs  should  represent. 
They  must  be  taken  at  the  seaside,  and  some 
portion  of  the  sea  must  be  included.  The 
adjudicating  will  be  taken  from  the  artistic 
standpoint,  and  whether  a  photograph  be  one 
of  a  seaside  donkey,  or  a  study  of  breaking 
waves,  if  it  happens  to  be  the  best  pidtorially,  it 
will  gain  the  prize.  The  coupon  is  given  in 
this  issue. 

Bathers’  Competition.— Closes  August 
25th.  Prize  10s.  6d.  By  photographs  of 
bathers  please  understand  that  we  have  no 
wish  to  encourage  that  nuisance  “  the  seaside 
hand-camera  man,"  who  takes  people  against 
their  wish  when  they  are  in  pun's  naturalibus. 
Good  bathing  pictures  can  be  taken  without 
silliness.  Little  children  when  they  are 
bathing  look  very  pretty,  and  it  is  this  kind  of 
thing  we  want.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in 
the  July  issue. 

Photographs  of  Trees  Competition.  - 

Closes  August  25th.  Prize  one  guinea.  In  this 
competition  the  photographer  must  take  three 
of  the  following  trees  individually: — Oak,  elm, 
beech,  willow,  poplar,  larch  and  birch.  The 
trees  chosen  must  be  good  specimens  of  their 
species,  and  are  to  be  treated  as  artistically  as 
possible,  the  photographer  waiting  until  their 
foliage  is  in  its  most  effective  condition,  either 
at  full  leaf  or  only  partial.  Reference  to  the 
tree  studies  by  Matthew  Surface  will  show 
what  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  those 
w'ho  entered  the  last  tree  competition  will  have 
a  fair  notion  of  what  we  require,  from  our 
remarks  on  their  prints.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  J  uly  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs'  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name  and 
address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  not  be 
published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an  award. 

Photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later 
than  the  specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding 
competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In 
no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


“  We  know  of  few  publications  which  print 
such  beautiful  pictures  as  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher.  Every  issue  contains  illustrations 

which  are  remarkably  successful . and 

the  other  features  are  equally  interesting.” — 
East  and  South  Devon  Advertiser. 


tlbc  postal  Club  of  “Cbe 
junior  photographer.” 

The  two  circles  now  formed  are  in  full 
working  order,  and  the  portfolios  go  round 
about  once  in  a  month.  Their  pictorial 
contents  are  criticised  by  each  member  in  turn , 
and  the  interchange  of  opinions  thus  afforded 
is  exceedingly  helpful  in  the  direction  of 
improving  one’s  work  pictorially  and  tech¬ 
nically.  We  are  told  that  it  is  the  custom  for 
students  at  some  schools  of  art  to  examine 
each  others’  work  and  tell  the  truth  about  it, 
however  harsh  and  brutal  that  may  be,  and  in 
that  way  much  mutual  progress  can  be  made. 
Now  there  are  no  schools  of  photographic  art, 
unfortunately,  but  in  default  thereof,  the  postal 
clubs  may  to  some  extent  answer  the  same 
purpose.  Prize  and  certificate  holders  in 
Junior  Photographer  competitions  are  available 
as  members,  the  rules  were  printed  in  our 
December  number,  but  all  candidates  need  do 
is  to  write  to  the  Editor  enclosing  is.  entrance 
fee  and  2s.  6d.  subscription,  when  full  particu¬ 
lars  will  be  forwarded. 


She  Hnnual  junior  Salon. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Junior  Salon,  which  is 
the  Double  Summer  Number  of  the  Junior 
Photographer,  will  be  found  in  the  April 
issue.  The  Salon  is  a  special  supplement  to 
the  ordinary  magazine,  and  is  entirely  devoted 
to  reproductions  of  the  work  of  the  readers  of 
this  journal.  Everyone  can  submit  photo¬ 
graphs  to  the  "Hanging  Committee,”  who  will 
seleCt  as  many  as  possible  for  the  Exhibition. 
No  prize  is  offered,  but  the  best  photograph 
received  in  each  class  will  be  awarded  a 
certificate,  along  with  twenty-four  half-tone 
reproductions  on  art  paper.  A  limited  number 
will  also  be  marked  “  On  the  line.”  The 
following  division  into  classes  is  purely 
ai'bitrary,  and  doubts  as  to  exact  classification 
need  not  deter  any  exhibitor,  as  the  "Hang¬ 
ing  Committee ’’  will  adjust  contributions  as 
they  are  received.  The  last  day  for  sending 
in  is  June  25th.  Copies  of  previous  Salon 
numbers  can  still  be  obtained.  See  announce¬ 
ment  under  Publishers’  Notices  in  advertise¬ 
ment  pages  almost  every  month. 

CLASSES. 

1.  Landscape  or  Seascape  (with  or  without 
figures) . 

2.  Genre,  Figure  Studies  or  Portraits. 

3.  Archaeological,  Geological,  Architectural 
or  Scientific. 

4.  Hand-Camera  or  Snap-Shot  Work. 

5.  Animals  and  Birds. 

6.  Flowers,  Grasses,  Mosses,  etc. 

7.  Unique  Photographs. 

RULES. 

Each  Photograph  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Salon 
coupon,  which  must  be  securely  fixed  to  the  back  of  the 
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print  by  one  corner.  Entries  not  complying  with  this 
regulation  will  be  immediately  disqualified. 

Two  Coupons  were  given  in  the  April  issue,  two 
more  appeared  last  month,  and  two  more  appear  in  this 
issue,  so  that  every  reader  can  send  in  six  prints 
without  additional  expense.  If  he  cares  to  send  more 
than  that  number  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so  by 
purchasing  extra  copies  of  the  magazine. 

A  competitor  may  send  as  many  photographs  for  each 
class  as  he  likes,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a 
separate  coupon. 

The  coupons  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  written  plainly  in  pencil,  the  other  particulars 
being  inscribed  in  the  spaces  left  for  the  purpose. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  class  to  which  the 
photographs  belong,  that  space  may  be  left  vacant  for 
the  Editor  to  fill  in. 

The  photographs  may  be  of  any  size  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  half  plate,  and  should  be  sent  flat  and  un¬ 
mounted.  They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor, 
The  Junior  Photographer,  Bradford,  and  marked  on  the 
top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope  "Junior  Salon.” 

The  latest  date  for  reception  is  June  25th,  but  the 
sooner  the  photographs  arrive  the  better. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  Editor, 
and  in  no  case  can  the  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  decision  of  the  Hanging  Committee  is  final. 


©ut*  Survey 

Use  of  the  Swing-Back. — If  it  is  found 
that  when  the  camera  has  been  placed  in 
position,  and  the  view  examined,  there  is  too 
much  foreground  and  too  little  sky,  the  camera 
may  then  be  tilted  so  as  to  include  less  of  the 
former  and  more  of  the  latter.  In  this  case 
if  there  are  any  parallel  vertical  lines  in  the 
picture,  they  will  be  made  to  converge  to  the 
top,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the  swing- 
back  into  play,  so  as  to  make  the  ground  glass 
once  more  vertical.  If  there  are  no  vertical 
parallel  lines  then  the  camera  may  be  tilted  a 
little  without  appreciably  modifying  the  result. 

Clouds  at  the  Same  Exposure. — Those 
who  use  roller-blind  shutters  are  advised  to 
try  the  following  plan.  Do  not  set  the  shutter 
before  drawing  out  the  slide,  but  after  drawing 
it  out  pull  the  cord  so  as  to  raise  the  blind 
sufficiently  to  expose  the  foreground,  and 
lower  it,  occupying  in  doing  so  about  two- 
thirds  the  estimated  exposure,  cover  the 
opening  and  set  the  shutter,  and  then  give  to 
the  whole  the  remaining  third. 

A  Simple  Dark-Room. — We  read  some¬ 
where  the  other  day  the  description  of  a  novel 
dark-room  which  had  been  constructed  in  a 
large  potato  shed,  and  consisted  of  a  frame¬ 
work  of  light  laths  covered  with  brown  paper. 
In  one  of  the  four  sides  an  opening  was 
covered  with  canary  paper,  and  outside  on  a 
table  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  was  placed. 
Running  water  was  obtained  by  an  india- 
rubber  pipe,  connected  with  a  tap  against  the 
side  of  the  shed.  To  get  into  the  dark-room  it 
was  necessary  to  push  aside  one  of  the  paper 
screens  or  sides,  which  could  be  again  securely 
fastened  from  without  by  hooks.  It  was  a 
rough,  odd-looking  shanty,  but  it  served  the 
purpose  admirably.  There  was  room  enough 


inside  for  two  or  three  people  if  need  be, 
besides  the  bottles  and  dishes. 

A  Little  Group. — Supposing  we  have  a 
group  of  three  or  four  persons  to  take,  do  not 
place  them  all  in  a  row.  The  tallest  might  sit 
down,  the  others  be  so  arranged  that  rio  two 
heads  are  at  the  same  height.  Now  be  careful 
that  the  sitters  do  not  all  look  in  the  same 
direction  ;  they  should  look  at  each  other  or 
towards  each  other,  and  in  no  case  should  the 
outer  members  of  the  group  look  away  from 
the  centre  of  the  picture.  Mind  also  that  they 
do  not  turn  their  eyes  in  a  different  direction 
to  the  face,  as  though  peeping  round  the 
corner.  Nothing  has  a  worse  effect  on  a  group, 
or  even  on  a  single  portrait  than  this  sort  of 
behaviour.  If  also  you  can  get  them  into 
natural  and  easy  positions  you  have  conquered 
the  principal  difficulties,  and  may  get  a  good 
pose. 

The  Essential  Thing  in  a  Camera. — The 
main  thing  in  purchasing  any  camera  after 
assuring  one’s  self  that  it  has  strength  and 
rigidity,  is  to  know  whether  it  will  rack  out 
sufficiently  far  to  permit  the  use  of  the  front 
combination  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  lens  pur¬ 
chased  with  it.  Of  course  all  buyers  of  cameras 
do  not  go  in  for  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  but  as 
almost  all  sets  are  made  up  with  that  form,  and 
it  is  most  commonly  purchased  otherwise,  we 
mention  it  in  particular.  We  have  seen  a 
large  number  of  cameras  put  on  the  market 
which  fall  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  short  of  the 
necessary  extension  required  for  using  the 
single  combination,  and  for  landscape  work 
the  longer  focus  single  lens  is  more  generally 
useful  than  the  shorter  focus,  or  doublet. 

Photographs  of  Waterfalls. — Waterfalls 
are  among  the  most  difficult  things  in  nature 
to  photograph  properly.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  a  waterfall,  a  foaming  mass  of  rushing 
water,  which  would  not  allow  of  a  longer  than 
j-j^jth  second  with//8,  surrounded  by  trees  and 
rocks,  with  deep  shadows,  requiring  two  or 
three  seconds  exposure  with  at  least  y/3 2. 
The  usual  way  is  to  effect  a  compromise,  i.e., 
to  under-expose  the  trees,  and  entirely  lose  the 
detail  of  the  water.  A  plan  was  suggested  by 
a  French  photographer  some  time  ago,  by 
which  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Set  up  the  camera  and 
take  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  the 
waterfall.  Then  stop  down  the  lens  and 
expose  another  plate  long  enough  to  secure 
every  detail  in  the  deepest  shadows  of  the 
landscape.  The  resulting  negatives  will  be 
exact  counterparts,  and  one  will  complete  the 
other.  T aking  first  the  instantaneous  negative, 
a  print  is  made  from  it,  without  toning  or 
fixing,  and  all  the  parts  representing  water  are 
carefully  cut  out.  The  rest  of  the  print  is  now 
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pasted  on  the  back  of  the  negative  in  order  to 
mask  out  the  landscape.  After  the  waterfall 
alone  has  been  printed  from  this  masked 
negative,  the  print  should  be  carefully  adjusted 
under  the  landscape  negative  in  order  to 
complete  the  picture.  It  may  be  well,  some¬ 
times  to  paste  the  portion  cut  out  from  the 
first  instantaneous  print  on  the  back  of  the 
landscape  negative,  in  order  to  mask  out  the 
waterfall  if  the  negative  is  thin,  but  this  is 
usually  not  required. 

Photography  in  Town. — We  often  hear 
complaints  from  those  who  live  in  large  towns 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  achieve  any 
material  success  in  photography  on  account  of 
the  dearth  of  subjects  at  their  disposal,  save  on 
the  rare  occasions  at  holiday  times,  when  they 
are  able  to  leave  their  streets  and  terraces  for 
distant  and  more  beautiful  surroundings.  In 
this  way  their  actual  work  is  limited  to  a  few 
days  in  the  year,  and  from  want  of  practice 
and  experience,  they  consequently  fail  to  reach 
any  high  standard.  The  complaint,  however, 
is  more  imaginary  than  real.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  subjects  within  their  reach  if 
only  they  will  exercise  their  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion.  A  writer  in  The  Photographic  Times  has 
made  Washington's  Monument  in  Baltimore 
his  special  study  from  month  to  month.  We 
do  not  know  how  many  pictures  he  took,  but 
four  are  reproduced  in  that  journal.  One  was 
made  on  a  very  rainy  day,  another  immediately 
after  a  snowstorm,  the  third  early  on  a  foggy 
morning  in  November,  and  the  last  during  the 
dusk  of  evening.  Though  the  pictures  are  not 
entirely  without  fault,  they  show  the  different 
phases  which  even  a  monument  may  present  to 
an  imaginative  maker  of  pictures,  and  prove 
conclusively  that  in  a  comparatively  small 
range,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  restrictions  of 
streets  and  rows  of  houses,  it  is  quite  possible 
with  keen  observation  to  accomplish  much 
that  is  really  pictorial,  which  at  the  lowest 
estimate  would  serve  to  teach  and  prepare  the 
photographer  for  more  varied  scenes  when  the 
opportunity  presents  itself. 

The  Story  of  Photography. — Inquirers 
into  that  long  series  of  discoveries  which  have 
lead  to  photography  as  it  exists  to-day  will 
find  a  little  book  recently  published  by  Messrs. 
Geo.  Newnes,  Ltd.,  entitled  “The  Story  of 
Photography,”  useful  and  entertaining  reading. 
The  author,  Mr.  A.  T.  Story,  in  reducing  a 
large  mass  of  material  down  to  suitable  bulk 
and  assimilable  form,  has  had  no  easy  task, 
but  has  acquitted  himself  well.  We  ought  to 
mention  that  not  only  is  the  growth  of 
photography  traced  from  its  inception,  but  its 
modern  applications  to  printing,  surgery, 
astronomy,  animatography,  etc.,  are  adequately 
described. 


The  Royal  Photographic  Society's  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  Crystal  Palace. — Readers  of 
th  &  Junior  Photographer  who  have  missed  seeing 
the  huge  collection  of  photographic  material 
and  pictures  recently  gathered  together  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  are  to  be  pitied.  The  technical 
section  was  very  good  and  interesting,  all  the 
newest  things  were  there  and  at  the  various 
stands  not  merely  apparatus  were  shown,  but 
demonstrations  in  various  processes  by  expert 
workers  given.  Then  there  was  the 

Historical  Section  where  one  might  view 
the  earliest  forms  of  cameras  and  be  able  to 
conceive  how  handicapped  those  who  have  led 
the  way  must  have  been  by  cumbersome  and 
multitudinous  accessories.  And  lastly,  but  not 
least  there  was  the  art  section,  where  every 
known  photographer  exhibited  a  set  of  his  pic¬ 
tures,  in  many  cases  his  very  best  efforts.  The 
opportunity  for  study  of  certain  schools  of 
photographers  was  unique,  for  here  not  one  but 
a  dozen  examples  of  nearly  every  branch  of  the 
pictorial  sunpainting  were  present,  from  pro¬ 
nounced  fuzzitypes  to  clean,  crisp  photographs 
of  the  hand  camera  class.  To  thoroughly  see 
all  that  was  worth  seeing  at  the  Palace  took 
the  moderately  careful  sightseer  a  whole  day, 
but  it  was  not  a  day  illspent,  for  under  the 
great  glass  roof  the  material  was  provided  for 
a  liberal  photographic  education,  an  education 
which  could  not  but  benefit  the  advanced  as 
well  as  the  mere  beginner. 


©ur  %aboraton>. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

Fixing  Negatives. — Some  people  find  their 
negatives  going  yellow  after  a  time,  and  that  is 
due  to  improper  fixing.  Careful  men  use  two 
baths,  immersing  the  plate  first  in  one  until  it 
seems  completely  fixed,  and  then  transferring 
to  the  other.  We  have  always  found  one  bath 
sufficient  if  carefully  used  and  kept  up  to  the 
requisite  strength,  but  the  precaution  should 
be  taken  of  not  removing  the  negative  from  the 
bath  immediately  the  filmy  creaminess  dis¬ 
appears.  After  this  has  taken  place,  at  least 
five  minutes  should  be  given  to  ensure  proper 
fixation. 

C.  A.  F.  writes,  “  I  think  the  following 
method  of  developing  Pocket  Kodak  films 
might  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers.  To 
develop  take  a  quarter-plate  negative  glass, 
and  stretch  two  small  elastic  bands  round  it. 
Two  films  can  then  be  held  perfectly  flat  by 
placing  the  bands  across  their  margin.  By 
this  method  the  films  may  be  cut  up  separately, 
can  be  developed  without  previous  soaking, 
and  can  be  conveniently  examined  by  holding 
to  the  light.” 
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A  Powerful  Developer  for  Snapshots. 
Take  equal  parts  of  the  following  two  solutions. 


A. 

Water  .  io  ounces 

Potass,  metabisulphite  ....  50  grains 

Hydroquinone .  100  grains 

Metol .  100  grains 

B. 

Water  .  10  ounces 

Caustic  soda .  too  grains 


These  solutions  keep  well  so  long  as  they  are 
separate  ;  but  once  mixed,  the  solution  must 
be  used  soon — within  a  few  minutes. 

To  Remove  Silver  Stains  from  Nega¬ 
tives. — A  solution  of  one  part  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  twenty  parts  of  water  is  recom¬ 
mended.  The  negative  is  laid  in  this  solution 
until  the  stains  disappear.  The  bath  can  be 
used  repeatedly  until  it  becomes  milky.  The 
negative  is  not  injured  in  any  way  by  the 
solutions. 

Cloud  Negatives. — To  secure  good  cloud 
negatives  use  slow  plates  and  give  a  short 
exposure.  A  long  focus  lens  is  better  than  one 
of  a  wide  angle.  Develop  slowly  with  dilute 
solution  in  order  to  obtain  softness. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

A  nominal  charge  of  a  halfpenny  stamp  is  made  for 
each  criticism,  and  prints  must  be  accompanied  by  this 
and  the  current  coupon  cut  from  its  place  in  our 
advertising  columns.  The  Critical  Column  has  been 
instituted  to  give  readers  of  this  journal  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  an  unbiased  criticism  of  their  work,  free 
from  any  of  that  taint  which  may  lurk  in  the  advice  of  a 
personal  friend,  who  is  perhaps  anxious  to  conciliate,  or 
afraid-  to  say  what  he  really  thinks.  Criticism  is  an 
admirable  thing  when  it  is  criticism.  Our  Criticai 
Column  has  been  of  use  to  thousands  of  amateurs,  and 
by  pointing  out  both  technical  and  artistic  errors,  has 
saved  many  a  pocket  and  reduced  many  a  temper. 
Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  tlie  package  marked  “  Critical 
Column”  on  outside,  and  name  and  address  of  sender 
should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by  one  coiner,  to 
back  of  print.  A  nom-ile-plume  may  be  added  for 
publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return 
prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the 
current  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  and  ac¬ 
company  eacli  print  sent.  Coupons  are  only  available 
up  to  the  dates  specified  on  each.  A  special  coupon  is 
provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
the  Critical  Column,  any  date. 

Speciai,  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  by 
post  within  a  few  days,  pointing  out,  as  fully  as  possible, 
the  faults  of  the  piiflure,  and  the  steps  which  should  be 
taken  in  future.  For  this  no  coupon  is  required,  but 
name  of  sender  should  be  written  on  back  of  each 
photograph.  We  also  reserve  the  right  to  reproduce 
any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  purpose  should 
they  sufficiently  “  point  a  moral.” 

Sarum. — The  first  youth  is  out  of  focus,  and 
the  background  of  the  window  is  somewhat 
distracting  through  being  sharp.  You  should 
always  concentrate  your  attention  on  the 
figures,  allowing  the  things  in  the  distance  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

St.  Julien. — Fairly  good  representation  of 
a  fight,  but  your  figures  are  out  of  focus,  and 
there  is  no  bend  in  their  elbows. 


Rexi. — You  have  apparently  had  a  very  bad 
light  to  work  with.  This  has  necessitated  a 
long  exposure,  and  consequently  the  bird  has 
moved,  and  the  whole  thing  is  most  indistinct. 
The  bits  of  sugar  would  certainly  be  appro¬ 
priate,  but  the  greatest  improvement  you 
could  effect  will  be  in  technique.  You-  are 
apparently  only  a  beginner,  and  will  do  much 
better  in  time. 

Dipper. — Too  light,  and  the  lad  is  apparently 
posed  for  his  photograph,  although  he  is 
walking  away  from  the  spectator.  The  focus 
is  also  very  bad.  You  will  have  to  begin  all 
over  again. 

Pitou. — (1)  Now  this  is  very  pictorial  indeed, 
and  the  only  fault  we  can  find  with  it  is  that 
the  left  arm  of  the  lad  nearest  the  spectator  is 
out  of  focus.  The  lighting  is  charming,  but 
we  do  not  care  for  the  yellowy  brown  paper 
mount.  There  are  plenty  of  tinted  cards  on  the 
market  without  your  having  to  resort  to  starch 
box  bottoms.  We  should  also  like  a  rougher 
surface  for  the  printing  paper.  Have  you 
tried  carbon  yet?  It  is  just  the  process  for 
you.  (2)  Dr.  Jim  is  an  original  conception. 
The  lad  is  nicely  posed,  but  somehow  or  other 
the  focus  is  just  a  little  too  diffused  to  be 
pleasing.  This  fault  notwithstanding  we  must 
own  that  the  result  is  pictorial. 

Money. —  The  trees  are  graceful,  but  they 
should  have  been  a  little  more  to  one  side  of 
the  print.  Your  idea  of  focus  is  good.  With 
a  little  more  artistic  knowledge  you  will  be 
able  to  turn  out  some  good  work  later. 

Seestu.-  This  is  very  brilliant  certain!}'. 
Many  would  say  it  was  a  fine  picture,  but  in 
our  eyes  it  is  too  crisp,  and  too  atmosphereless. 

Cam.  —  This  is  overexposed,  and  out  of 
focus.  You  will  have  to  try  again,  making  a 
special  effort  to  remedy  the  defects  cited. 

Stoneycroft.  This  is  very  good  indeed, 
the  tone  being  charming,  while  the  fishermen 
are  fairly  naturally  posed,  although  the  one 
with  his  face  towards  the  spectator  appears 
slightly  stiff. 

C.  E.  S.  I.—  The  cloud  is  very  good  indeed, 
but  the  composition  is  a  little  weak.  We 
think  you  should  have  made  more  of  the  fore¬ 
ground.  The  effect  of  the  road  running  across 
is  also  a  little  distracting,  especially  as  it  re¬ 
peats  practically  the  line  of  the  hedge.  (2) 
"Through  the  Pine  Wood”  is  nice  indeed, 
the  lighting  being  pretty  and  the  whole  effect 
striking. 

Yeltz.  —  You  underexpose  and  over¬ 
develop,  and  the  resulting  photograph  is  con¬ 
sequently  hard  and  chalky.  Try  again  and  do 
not  seat  the  boy  in  a  wicker  chair  next  time. 

Dick. — Too  much  roadway  and  the  gate 
itself  was  not  pictorial  enough  to  merit  an 
exposure. 

Pontius. — Just  a  trifle  too  indistinct.  You 
must  recollect  that  where  there  is  so  much 
fuzziness  there  must  be  some  very  strong 
lighting  and  some  excellent  composition,  if 
anything  worth  notice  is  to  be  "  pulled  off." 
The  composition  in  your  print  is  weak, 
because  there  is  nothing  in  the  left-hand  corner 
to  balance  the  bank  on  the  right-hand  side. 
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Progress. — (1)  A  little  hard,  due  to  the 
brilliant  light  and  very  slight  underexposure. 
Then  you  focus  too  sharply  for  the  distance. 
You  must  remember  that  in  pictures  of  this 
character  the  trunks  nearest  the  foreground 
must  receive  all  your  attention.  These  treesare 
particularly  interesting  to  English  eyes,  and  it 
is  well  worth  your  while  trying  again.  (2)  The 
Avenue  is  better  than  No.  1,  because  you  have 
here  to  a  certain  extent  focussed  on  the  fore¬ 
ground.  You  must  not  print  on  shiny  P.O.P. 
if  you  want  to  get  the  best  effect.  There  are 
plenty  of  matt  surface  papers  suited  to  warm 
climates  which  would  produce  far  better 
results  artistically  speaking. 

Scorcher. — This  was  a  good  spot,  and  with 
a  little  more  sky  room,  so  to  speak,  a  fine 
photograph  would  have  resulted.  As  it  is,  the 
present  negative  is  worth  enlarging,  especially 
when  a  half-inch  is  cut  off  the  left. 

Peggy. — (1)  The  sun  was  too  powerful 
when  you  took  this  photograph,  and  the  trees 
have  either  been  blowing  about,  or  you  did 
not  focus  correctly.  Try  again.  (2)  The 
composition  is  very  weak  and  the  focus  is  not 
good.  Do  not  include  so  much  next  time, 
make  your  angle  of  view  smaller.  (3)  A  little 
better  than  your  other  tree  study,  but  still 
suffering  from  the  halation  and  the  over¬ 
exposure. 

Dingleite. — If  the  boys  had  been  watching 
the  cows  instead  of  looking  at  the  camera,  a 
very  good  picture  would  have  resulted,  because 
the  lighting  was  nice,  and  the  animals  had 
grouped  themselves  together  very  well  indeed. 

Mariveles.  -It  ought  to  have  been  the 
other  way  up  on  the  plate,  and  you  must 
recollect  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  put  in 
proper  and  natural  clouds  with  a  brush.  Cut 
vour  print  exactly  in  half,  and  throw  away  the- 
right-hand  portion. 

Casual.  If  this  is  a  good  negative,  and  a 
proper  printing  process  is  adopted  the  result 
would  be  satisfactory,  because  the  lads  are  in 
a  nice  position,  and  the  distant  landscape  is 
fairly  pleasing.  The  bromide  apparently  does 
not  do  the  negative  full  justice.  Try  carbon. 

Pontius. — (1)  Not  really  bad,  but  just  a 
little  bit  indistinct  and  foggy.  There 
is  also  a  large  blank  space  of  sky.  (2)  The 
bovs  are  well  taken,  but  why  did  they  sit  like 
that  ?  They  would  have  made  capital  models 
if  they  had  been  occupied  in  some  way  instead 
of  staring  straight  at  the  camera.  Try  them 
again. 

Scallywag.  —  Not  sharp  enough.  You 
must  focus  better  next  time,  and  also  shorten 
the  exposure. 

Scholasticus.  —  Cut  half  an  inch  off  the 
left  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  off  the  sky, 
and  about  half  an  inch  off  the  foreground, 
then  your  snowscape  will  be  passable. 

T.  L.  S.—  When  this  is  printed  in  blue 
carbon  quite  a  nice  picture  will  result. 

W  H.  A.  S  —Certainly  above  the  average, 
but  you  must  print  in  clouds  behind  the 
branches  to  get  the  best  results,  and  a  little 
more  breaking  up  of  the  foreground  would 
give  a  finer  effect. 


VV.  R.  Liverpool.  Too  black  and  white, 
and  not  well  selected.  Try  to  make  something 
pretty  next  time,  not  merely  a  topographical 
rendering  of  the  view  before  the  camera. 

Don  Juan. — A  very  nice  church  with  a 
picturesque  graveyard.  The  photography  is 
all  right,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  you 
could  not  have  selected  a  better  point  of  view. 

Practical. — Not  at  all  bad,  but  a  mask  was 
not  suited  to  this  view. 

Scot. — Fairly  well  taken,  and  as  a  topo¬ 
graphical  view  very  satisfactory. 

TRiENNiuM.-  Very  well  photographed,  and 
the  composition  is  pleasing.  All  you  want  is 
a  nice,  light,  fleecy  sky. 

Gil  Blas. — A  pretty  spot,  and  you  have 
posed  the  boy  fairly  well.  The  blank  white 
sky  is  an  eyesore  as  usual. 

Frena.  —The  youngsters  are  most  naturally 
posed,  and  the  picture  is  really  pretty,  and  it 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  you  did  not  give 
just  a  little  bit  shorter  exposure,  and  then  get 
your  models  a  trifle  sharper. 

Stone ycroet.  —We  rather  like  this,  the 
lighting  is  nice  and  the  balance  of  tone  satis¬ 
factory,  The  printing  process  is  also  pleasing. 

Harry.— These  two  horses  are  capitally 
taken.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  suggest  no 
improvement  save,  perhaps,  printing  in  carbon. 

Trilby.—  The  lighting,  is  pretty,  but  the 
whole  is  somewhat  flat. 

Bill  Sykes  -More  foreground  was  re¬ 
quired  for  the  big  tree,  if  the  tree  was  to  be 
the  most  important  object  in  the  composition. 
The  technique  is  commendable. 

Northwood.—  This  is  rather  nice,  the  mist 
effect  is  pretty,  but  we  should  have  liked  the 
whole  better  had  you  gone  a  little  nearer  to 
the  cattle. 

Rennal  — A  nice  photograph  of  a  donkey, 
slightly  lacking  in  definition,  however. 

Tres  Pies.— Not  really  bad,  but  somewhat 
stiff,  due  to  the  models  you  had  in  hand  and  to 
somewhat  brilliant  lighting. 

Quarter  Plate. — See  that  the  camera  is  a 
little  steadier  next  time,  and  do  not  give  quite 
so  long  an  exposure  Also  go  for  those 
children  with  a  stick  if  they  insist  on  staring 
at  you. 

Revenue.  -Cut  half  an  inch  off  the  top, 
then  have  this  enlarged.  The  result  will  then 
be  not  at  all  bad,  although  unfortunately  the 
horses  repeat  themselves  rather  in  the  matter 
of  pose. 

"A  Bad  ’Un!” — The  trimming  is  most 
commendable  in  this  case,  but,  unfortunately, 
from  the  pictorial  standpoint  there  is  too 
much  water  which  possesses  no  interest  save  the 
swan. 

Audlem. — (1)  Nicely  selected,  but  you 
develop  too  far,  and  then  do  not  print  deeply 
enough.  (2)  Technically  better  than  your 
village  green  picture,  but  artistically  not  nearly 
as  effective. 

Birdz  I. — Badly  out  of  focus  and  over¬ 
exposed.  We  can  only  advise  you  to  try  again 
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Pike. — Very  nice  poplars,  but  the  lighting 
is  not  as  nice  as  the  trees  themselves,  and  the 
P.O.P.  is  an  abomination  in  a  case  of  this  sort. 

E.  L.  W. — In  very  good  taste  in  the  matter 
of  tone,  but  a  little  more  definition  about  the 
features  is  required  in  a  portrait. 

E.  L.  B. — Very  good  home  portraiture, 
natural  and  nicely  lighted.  Try  carbon  for 
your  printing  process. 

Isca. — This  view  ought  to  have  been  the 
other  way  up  on  the  plate,  and  a  trifle  longer 
exposure  should  have  been  given. 

Velindra. — Too  black  and  white,  due  to 
the  sun  having  shone  too  brilliantly  for  this 
class  of  subject. 

Buencuerpo. — Aimless  and  uninteresting. 
Could  you  not  have  arranged  the  ladies  as  if 
they  were  doing  something  ? 

Dingo. — Out  of  focus  and  with  too  little 
foreground.  It  should  have  been  the  other 
way  up  on  the  plate.. 

W.  J.  Bridgman. — Very  unique,  first  rate, 
or  rather  would  be,  if  you  had  not  been 
obliged  .to  trim  so  close  up  to  the  lad’s  feet. 
This  effect  is  well  worth  trying  again,  allowing 
a  little  more  foreground,  so  to  speak.  The 
boy  would  look  better  if  he  were  working  on 
some  portion  of  the  picture  which  would 
necessitate  his  raising  his  ■  hand  above  his 
head. 

Oundle. — Oundie,  besides  having  at  his 
command  two  charming  boys,  who  not  only 
know  how  to  pose  well,  but  are  physically 
most  satisfactory,  possesses  also  to  a  marked 
degree  that  much  desired  quality  of  being  able 
to  originate  subjects,  which  by  their  mere 
simplicity  are  photographically  possible. 
Here  we  have  the  two  lads  swimming  a  boat 
amidst  most  artistic  surroundings.  Both  boys 
leave  nothing  whatever  to  be  desired  in  the 


way  of  pose,  the  one  to  the  right  being 
wonderfully  natural  and  easy.  It  is  just  a 
simple  little  genre  study  with  nothing  in  it 
really,  but  which  immediately  pleases  because 
it  is  so  natural,  and  so  free  from  artificiality. 
And  now  having  laid  on  all  this  praise,  let  as 
point  out  the  fault,  for  there  is  a  fault  and  a 
glaring  one.  That  gate  to  the  left  was  quite 
unnecessary.  It  attracts  the  eye  at  once,  and 
completely  ruins  the  good  effect  by  compelling 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Oundle.  No.  i. 


one  to  see  it  first  of  all,  and  then  find  out  the 
lads  afterwards.  Now  it  is  one  of  the' canons 
of  art  that  the  motif  for  any  composition  should 
at  once  rivet  the  attention,  and  that  the 
surroundings  should  be  subordinated  to  this-. 
motif,  and  lead  up  to  it.  In  Oundlels  picture, 
the  gate  by  being  several  tones  darker  than' 
the  lads  attracts  the  eye  at  first,  and ' 
it  is  only  after  a  careful  study  that  one 


sees  what  a  pretty  little  picture  is  in 
reality  there.  Glance  at  the  second  block 
and  note  how  the  elimination  of  that  gate 
concentrates  the  whole  so  to  speak,  and  brings 
the  interest  down  to  the  proper  focus..  (2) 
Nicely  composed,  but  the  lighting  is  just  a 
little  too  undecided  to  produce  a  really  strik¬ 
ing  photograph,  and  you  have  not  sought  to 
aid  the  effect  by  printing  in  clouds.  In  our 
opinion  a  great  improvement  is  effected  when 
a  good  inch  is  cut  off  the  top.  ■ 

Retues. —  Slightly  overexposed,  and'  not 
sufficiently  printed.  The  boy  is  not  in  a  bad 
position  for  a  simple  portrait. 

G.  H.  L. — Wants  more  sky  room,  then  it 
would  not  be  bad.  Print  in  from  another 
negative  about  2 3  inches  more  of  clouds. 

Dipper. — A  pretty  spot  and  the  sheep  were 
nicely  posed,  but  your  technique  is  apparently 
not  good.  Perhaps  the  exposure  might  have 
been  a  little  shorter,  while  the  focus  all  round 
should  have  been  considerably  sharper. 

Slight  Knowledge. — Not  badly  taken,  but 
you  focus  for  the  middle  distance  instead  of 
for  the  gentleman,  with  the  result  that  he  is  a 
bit  fuzzy,  while  the  tree,  which  is  apparently 
balanced  on  his  head,  is  quite  sharp.  Oh, 
-by  the  by,  what  is  he  supposed  to  be  up  to  ? 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Oundle.  No.  2. 
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Dusty  Rhodes.  There  was  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  here,  but  the  artist  has  spoilt  it  by 
inattention  to  detail.  The  setting  is  very  nice, 
and  the  line  of  railings  which  makes  this  house 
a  very  bad  one  to  take  from  the  pictorial 
point  of  view,  has  been  nicely  broken  up. 
There  are,  however,  some  palpable  faults. 
The  woman  who  is  standing  by  the  milkcan  is 
in  a  pleasing  position,  although  it  is  not  very 
patent  what  she  is  doing  unless  she  is  supposed 
to  be  cleaning  the  rim.  What  we  complain 
about  is  the  fact  that  the  old  man  is  taking 
interest  in  something  beyond,  and  not  in  his 
companion.  He  should  have  been  watching 
the  woman,  and  she  ought  to  have  had  a  rather 
larger  cloth,  so  making  plainer  what  she  was 
about.  Another  pronounced  fault  in  this 
portion  of  the  picture  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
too  much  regularity.  Notice  that  there  are 
two  milkcans  on  one  level,  the  heads  of  two 
models  on  another  level,  and  above  them  the 
door  and  the  window.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  repetition  is  terribly  pronounced  and  is 


fatal  to  really  good  effect.  The  artist  should 
have  moved  the  left-hand  milkcan  at  least  a 
couple  of  feet  more  to  the  left.  A  sort  of 
pyramidal  form  would  have  resulted  with 
the  old  man’s  head  as  apex.  Now  for  another 
fault.  The  children  were  quite  unnecessary, 
at  all  events  in  the  position  they  occupy. 
They  make  a  separate  picture  altogether, 
because  they  are  not  joined  to  the  larger  one 
by  any  running  line  but  are  quite  cut  off  by 
the  open  gate  and  the  straight  line  of  the 
lintel.  The  photographer  must  always  recol¬ 
lect  not  to  overcrowd  his  compositions,  and 
when  there  are  two  motifs  he  must  see  that 
there  is  something  which  will  join  the  two 
together  and  lead  the  eye  naturally  from  one 
group  to  the  other.  In  this  case  the  link  is 
not  there,  and  consequently  one  sees  at  the 
first  glance  only  the  old  man  and  the  girl,  and 
it  is  not  till  the  picture  has  been  scrutinized 
for  some  time  that  the  secondary  life  interest 

is  discovered.  - 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Dusty  Rhodes. 


C rac-Crack. — The  exposure  was  too  long 
it  you  really  did  give  it  seventeen  seconds. 
The  place  is  not  a  bad  spot,  but  you  might 
have  let  the  boy  be  doing  something  rather 
than  staring  straight  at  the  camera. 

Dingo.  -The  bromide  paper  is  wrong,  and 
the  negative  we  should  fancy  suffers  from 
halation.  With  regard  to  the  paper,  it  is  no 
doubt  fogged,  and  with  regard  to  the  halation 
use  a  backed  plate  next  time. 

G.  II  D.  -Too  much  bridge  and  too  little 
oi  the  boys.  They  would  have  made  nice 
models  had  they  been  nearer  the  camera.  A 
little  less  exposure  would  have  resulted  in  a 
pluckier  negative,  we  fancy. 

Brian  Boru.-  Nicelv  lighted,  but  the  focus 
is  just  a  little  too  much  diffused.  The  tree 
trunk  in  the  immediate  foreground  ought  to 
have  displayed  a  decent  amount  of  sharpness. 

Macarine.  Very  good  group  photograph 
indeed. 

Shamrock.  —Not  at  all  bad,  but  the  printing 
paper  is  most  unsuitable,  and  we  should  have 
liked  a  little  more  motif  throwing  into  the 
whole.  You  had  a  lady  artist  at  hand  who 
would  have  sat  and  sketched  for  you.  Why 
did  you  not  utilize  her  ? 

Harvey.  This  hard  effect  is  often  pro¬ 
duced  when  one  photographs  in  the  evening, 
no  matter  what  exposure  is  resorted  to.  In 
your  case  the  photograph  is  by  no  means  bad 
when  one  considers  the  hour.  The  lady’s  left 
hand  is  somewhat  stiffly  posed. 

Worcestersh  Hussar. —  Fairly  good,  but 
slightly  overexposed,  and  we  do  not  know,  but 
we  think  you  could  have  got  a  better  position. 
The  wall  in  the  foreground  is  certainly  an 
eyesore,  and  we  are  sure  you  could  have 
selected  another  spot  in  which  to  place  the 
camera  and  got  a  nicer  photograph,  even  if 
you  had  had  to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  the 
the  building. 

Botanicus.  —  Overdeveloped  and  slightly 
underexposed.  Do  you  use  hydroquinbne  ? 
If  you  do,  don't.  What  is  the  matter  with 
your  toning  bath  ?  Your  print  is  a  horrible 
jaundice  colour.  The  girls  themselves  are 
fairly  well  posed,  more  especially  the  one  on 
the  right,  but  the  gentleman  is  too  evidently 
“  sitting.” 

Piscator.  Very  good  indeed,  Piscator,  and 
it  would  look  especially  nice  printed  in  a 
warm  carbon. 

Pinkye.  Waterfalls  are  photographic 
failures,  our  competition  proved  this.  Your 
print  is  no  better  than  many  others  we  have 
seen.  It  is  spotty  in  the  high-lights,  and  very 
dark  in  the  darks.  You  say  you  gave  about 
eighteen  seconds.  Well,  the  shadows  have  no 
detail  in  them  whatever,  and  the  high-lights 
are  like  snow,  which  shows  that  the  chrrect 
portraiture  of  such  a  subject  by  photography 
is  practically  impossible. 

Alice  — A  fine  wood  indeed,  topographically 
speaking,  and  you  have  taken  it  nicely, 
although  you  used  too  small  a  stop,  and  were 
therefore '  unable  to  get  a  proper  effect  of 
atmosphere  and  distance.  You  must  not  use 
shiny  l’.O.P.  for  this  class  of  work. 
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Blackthorn.  -  Not  a  bad  study,  but  the 
lighting  should  have  been  more  effective,  more 
like  the  light  likely  to  arise  from  the  burning 
of  midnight  oil.  At  present  it  is  coming  from 
all  round,  and  not  from  the  lamp  itself.  We 
know  to  get  the  correct  effect  would  have  been 
somewhat  difficult,  but  then  you  should  not 
attempt  pictures  which  are  photographically 
almost  impossible  of  realization. 

Big  Ben. — (i)  Nicely  taken,  but  what  a 
peculiar  point  of  view  you  selected.  The 
exposure  might  have  been  made  from  a  balloon. 
(2)  Rather  hard,  but  the  gentleman  is  very 
well  posed  indeed,  and  only  wants  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth  to  make  him  complete.  With 
regard  to  hardness,  a  long  exposure  would 
have  resulted  in  more  detail  in  the  shadows. 

Bufbles. — Not  badly  taken,  but  why  go  in 
for  this  sort  of  work.  We  suppose  you  wanted 
it  as  a  memento  of  a  picnic.  So  far  so  good, 
but  we  do  not  see  what  we  can  find  to  criticise 
in  it. 

Rikki-tikki-tavi. — Rather  hard,  but  not 
really  amiss.  A  figure  would  have  given 
motif  to  the  whole  and  made  the  print 
interesting. 

Poperose. — Technically  satisfactory,  but 
there  is  just  a  little  too  much  foreground. 
The  light  is  nice,  and  if  you  trim  down  round 
the  lady,  and  print  on  platinum  you  will  get  a 
fairly  passable  scrap. 

Platino. — A  very  good  way  of  showing  a 
lot  of  photographs.  The  sort  of  running 
design  you  have  put  on  the  background  is  quite 
pleasing,  and  the  whole  ensemble  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  (2)  The  picnic  party  seem  to  be 
enjoying  themselves.  We  like  the  picture  best 
when  exactly  an  inch  and  a  half  is  cut  off  the 
right-hand  side,  and  two  inches  from  the  top. 

Medium. — What  a  pity  that  the  field  was 
not  a  bit  more  broken  up  with  hemlocks  or 
something  of  that  sort,  then  you  would  have 
had  a  really  nice  picture.  As  it  is  there  is  too 
much  unoccupied  space. 

Fidelis. — Very  good,  but  you  could  improve 
it  by  printing  in  clouds,  a  business  you  could 
easily  manage,  as  the  sky  appears  to  be  fairly 
opaque.  The  light  on  the  trees  falls  most 
effectively. 

Starter. — Too  much  foreground  of  water 
to  be  pictorial.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was 
taken  from  a  print  from  a  wet  plate-negative  ? 
If  this  is  the  case,  the  copying  has  been  very 
well  done  indeed, 

Down. — The  halation  is  terrible.  You 
ought. not  to  have  attempted  a  view  of  this 
kind  without  a  backed  plate.  Do  not  do  it 
again . 

Pirate. — The  sky  is  rather  white,  and  the 
lighting  somewhat  bitty.  Do  not  stop  down 
so  much  next  time,  and  choose  a  day  when 
there  are  some  atmospheric  effects  about. 

Bredisholm. — A  very  fine  specimen  of 
night  photography  indeed.  Get  some  blue  or 
green  carbon  for  this,  and  it  will  then  be  an 
unqualified  success. 

Don  Carlos. — Very  good  indeed.  A  most 
effective  presentment  of  a  street  hawker. 


O  Mimosa  San.-  -It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  in  a  case  of  this  sort  the  focus  should  be 
good,  as  the  view  has  no  other  interest  save  a 
topographical  one.  There  is  considerable 
fuzziness  all  over  your  picture.  If  you  use  a 
hand  camera  you  must  hold  it  steadier  the 
next  time,  if  a  stand  one,  focus  more  sharply 
with  a  smaller  stop. 

Jeannette  Popoff. — We  reproduce  this 
because  it  is  so  perfectly  natural,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  effective.  When  the  photo¬ 
grapher  attempts  to  soar  high  in  the  matter  of 
figure  studies,  he  generally  falls  ;  when  on  the 
other  hand  he  tackles  a  subject  which  tells  a 
story  simply  and  straightforwardly,  he  can 
make  a  success  The  lad  who  is  painting  his 
model  looks  as  if  he  were  painting  it,  not 
merely  sitting  for  his  portrait,  and  his  pose  is 
natural  and  his  surroundings  do  not  interfere 
or  distract  in  the  least.  If  readers  of  The 
Junior  Photographer  would  bear  in  mind  that 


there  are  hundreds  of  pictures  of  this  character 
to  be  got  every  day,  with  a  minimum  of 
trouble,  we  feel  sure  our  competitions  would 
be  more  and  more  interesting  and  considerably 
more  difficult  to  judge.  With  regard  to 
Jeannette  Popoff's  picture,  there  is  only  one 
improvement  we  can  suggest,  and  that  is  that 
we  should  like  to  have  seen  the  lad’s  legs,  and 
had  a  little  less  photograph  over  his  head, 
while  about  half  an  inch  off  the  left-hand  side 
would  have  been  no  loss. 

J.  P. — Not  badly  taken,  but  the  point  of 
view  is  not  good,  and  your  source  of  light  was 
was  too  much  overhead.  We  feel  certain  that 
had  you  crossed  the  river  you  could  have 
made  better  photographs  among  those  trees. 

Ferntower. — A  fine  fir  wood  very  well 
taken.  The  tree  to  the  left,  however,  was 
unnecessary.  Cut  just  one  inch  of  that  side 
and  the  result  will  be  a  great  deal  better. 


Submitted  tor  Criticism  by  Jeannette  Popoff. 
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Presbyter.  — Fair,  but  do  not  vignette. 
Vignetting,  when  the  picture  is  dark  right  up 
to  the  edges,  is  never  a  success. 

Seestu. — Not  a  very  good  specimen  of 
group  work,  the  camera  was  not  perfectly 
level,  and  some  of  the  ladies  towards  the  left 
appear  to  be  sliding  out  of  the  picture.  The 
exposure  was  also  rather  too  long. 

Newlands.  Not  at  all  bad,  but  there  is  a 
sort  of  fogginess  about  the  gentleman’s  feet 
w'hich  is  undesirable. 

Cerise. — You  were  too  close  to  the  figures, 
which  is  a  pitv,  as  the  models  are  nicely  posed, 
and  the  lighting  effect  very  pleasing. 

Chow-Chow. — Fairly  good,  but  the  houses 
are  too  central  to  make  your  production  very 
satisfying. 

Sarum  —Overexposed  and  halated  badly 
towards  the  top.  You  should  also  have 
focussed  for  the  ferns  in  the  foreground. 

Brian  Boru. — This  would  be  a  difficult 
subject  to  take,  for  the  light  in  the  shadows 
would  be  terribly  weak,  while  the  other  por¬ 
tions  must  have  been  brilliant  in  the  extreme. 
One  flash  with  a  magnesium  lamp  would  have 
helped  you  wonderfully. 

Nero. — You  should  have  lowered  the  camera 
legs,  and  then  got  less  water.  The  place  is 
right  enough  if  you  make  more  of  the  reeds. 

F.  H.  T.  Anfield.—  The  developer  did  not 
flow  evenly  which,  of  course,  has  completely 
spoilt  the  present  print.  The  exposure  was 
correct,  but  in  a  case  of  this  sort  where  there 
is  a  large  field  or  lawn  for  a  foreground,  it  is 
better  to  cut  at  least  half  an  inch  of  the  bottom 
of  the  print. 

Excelsior— Not  bad,,  but  the  lighting  was 
apparently  not  very  satisfactory  when  you 
took  the  negative. 

Kodatype. — The  composition  is  too  scat¬ 
tered.  The  third  boy  on  the  left  was  un¬ 
necessary.  Cut  the  print  in  two  down  the 
middle,  and  you  have  a  couple  of  distinct 
pictures.  Glad  to  see  you  go  in  for  this  kind 
of  thing.  Try  the  boys  again. 

Britannia. -Not  badly  taken,  but  your 
toning  bath  lacks  gold,  like  many  more  people 
in  this  vale  of  tears.  Try  one  which  contains 
more  of  this  much  desired  metal,  and  the 
result  will  be  far  better.  But  why  use  P.O.I’. 
at  all  ?  Platinotype  or  Velox  gives  very  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

Verax. — Not  amiss,  but  there  is  consider¬ 
able  lack  of  atmosphere,  due  to  the  use  of  a 
small  stop. 

Wandering  Willie. — You  should  have 
focussed  on  the  bole  of  the  tree,  and  allowed 
the  middle  distance  to  take  care  of  itself.  The 
best  way  to  treat  the  present  negative  is  to 
cut  away  just  one  inch  from  the  left-hand  side. 

Z  adkiel  -  -  Not  really  bad,  but  it  would  have 
been  nicer  the  other  way  up  on  the  plate. 

Myall. — A  nice  place,  but  the  donkey  is 
just  a  trifle  too  central  to  improve  the  com¬ 
position.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  half 
an  inch  off  the  right-hand  side  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  off  the  foreground. 


Social  Cycler  -  This  would  be  a  difficult 
subject  to  take,  as  to  get  any  detail  in  the 
shadows  a  long  exposure  would  be  necessary, 
and  a  long  exposure  would  mean  a  certain 
amount  of  halation  unless  you  employed  a 
a  backed  plate.  The  trimming  is  commend¬ 
able,  but  you  must  recollect  that  a  view  of 
this  character  must  be  taken  on  a  day  when 
the  light  is  of  a  diffused  nature. 

Montevideo. — Not  a  bad  spot,  and  fairly 
well  taken,  the  sky  being  certainly  effective. 
Cut  half  an  inch  off  the  top  of  the  print,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  bottom. 

Revieo. — We  should  say  yours  is  the  best 
possible  rendering  that  could  be  got  of  this 
view  from  the  position  you  took  it.  We  do  not 
care  for  the  picture,  however,  and  think  that 
if  you  had  crossed  the  river  you  would  have 
found  plenty  of  material  round  that  old 
church.  From  the  present  negative,  in  our 
opinion,  the  best  result  accrues  when  you  cut 
off  the  Loch  entirely,  and  then  trim  down  the 
sky  by  taking  away  at  least  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  of  it. 

A  great  many  photographs  are  unavoidably 
held  over  for  criticism  later. 


©in*  lEfcttor’s  (Corner. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  reply  to  them  at  great  length 
or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve.  Suggestions  are 
always  welcome,  and  when  practicable  are  adopted. 
This  magazine  is  supported  hy  voluntary  contributions, 
and  open  to  all.  Rejetted  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See  also 
notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents." 

We  are  glad  to  find  our  special  criticisms. so 
much  appreciated  that  an  increasing  number 
of  photographs  come  to  hand  every  day  with 
the  requisite  fee  of  sixpence  or  a  shilling.  We 
believe  that  in  thus  supplying  impartial 
criticism  we  can  help  enthusiastic  photo¬ 
graphers  to  no  small  degree,  and  though  on 
account  of  the  small  nominal  charge  these 
transactions  cannot  be  regarded  as  profitable, 
still  we  should  be  pleased  to  undertake  even 
more  of  them,  believing  as  we  do,  that  by 
their  aid  many  a  man  has  been  well  started  in 
the  study  of  pictorial  photography.  We  have 
good  reason  for  thinking  that  The  Junior 
Photographer  has  exercised  a  potent  influence 
over  hundreds  of  novices,  and  fostered  in  their 
hearts  and  minds  a  keen  interest  in  the 
possibilities  of  pictorial  photography. 

♦  * 

Another  letter  having  reference  to  our 
competition  announcements  comes  from  a 
subscriber  who  says,  when  speaking  of  the 
Home  contest,  that  his  home  is  in  a  back 
street  in  Manchester,  and  not  a  bit  like  that  of 
Miss  Clifford,  which  we  hold  up  as  a  pattern, 
and  consequently  he  is  afraid  he  will  not  stand 
much  chance.  Let  him  set  his  mind  at  rest. 
If  he  reads  over  the  conditions  carefully  he 
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will  see  that  we  quite  expect  to  receive  sets 
showing  the  interiors  of  homes  only,  and  we 
must  remember  that  so  long  as  the  photographs 
really  constitute  a  survey  of  his  home,  and 
produce  a  pictorial  or  pleasing  effect  on  the 
whole  the  fact  of  the  material  having  been 
found  in  country  or  town,  palace  or  slum  will 
not  matter.  What  we  require  is  an  exposition 
of  an  English  home,  with  incidents  of  home  life 
introduced  if  possible,  and  we  think  that  such 
artists  as  Mr.  Luke  Fildes  and  others  of  his 
school  in  painting,  and  the  late  Robert  Terras 
in  photography  have  shown  us  that  cottage 
interiors  are  most  pictorial,  while  Orchardson 
has  made  capital  of  middle-class  drawing-rooms. 
*  * 

The  Junior  Photographer  is  fast  approaching 
the  end  of  another  volume,  and  the  July 
number  will  complete  the  magazine’s  year. 
The  time  has  arrived  therefore,  when  new 
projects  may  be  considered,  and  changes 
contemplated.  It  has  always  been  our  aim  to 
make  The  Junior  Photographer  a  converging 
point  of  mutual  interests,  and  to  make  the 
readers  feel  that  each  one  of  them  is  entitled 
to  exercise  an  influence  over  its  contents. 
Towards  that  end  we  have  invited  free  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  by  correspondence  at  all 
times,  and  now,  adopting  a  plan  which  was 
tried  successfully  about  four  years  ago,  we 
carry  the  matter  a  step  further,  seeking  to 
have  the  views  of  subscribers  on  the  policy  of 
the  magazine  expressed  in  a  concrete  form  by 
means  of  the  Voting  Paper,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  present  issue. 

*  * 

We  believe  this  novel  expedient  originated 
with  us.  At  all  events,  we  have  never  seen 
the  voting  paper  notion  employed  in  any  other 
journal.  For  the  method  to  be  thoroughly 
successful  it  is  necessary  that  a  large  number 
of  the  papers  should  be  filled  in  and  returned 
to  us.  Neglect  on  the  part  of  those  who  ought 
to  vote  prevents  their  views  coming  under  our 
consideration.  Let  all,  therefore,  who  have 
any  suggestions  to  make,  bring  them  forward 
now  when  the  opportunity  is  provided.  Our 
work  when  the  sheets  are  returned,  lies  in 
classifying  them  and  taking  a  census  of  their 
contents.  The  majority  in  any  one  direction 
determines  our  action. 

*  * 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  July 
number,  in  which  index  and  title  page  will  be 
given,  the  complete  bound  volume  will  be  put 
on  the  market,  while  those  who  wish  to  have 
their  own  copies  bound  can  obtain  the  necessary 
cases.  Past  volumes  of  The  Junior  Photographer 
with  the  single  exception  of  Vol.  i,  are  still  to 
be  had,  all  containing  articles  and  pictures  of 
great  interest. 


The  closing  date  for  the  Junior  Salon  is  near 
at  hand  and  prints  are  being  submitted  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  last  two  coupons 
appear  in  this  issue,  and  the  latest  date  for 
sending  in  is  June  25th.  We  gave  fairly 
explicit  directions  in  the  April  issue,"  but 
notwithstanding  this,  a  considerable  number 
of  questions  have  been  put  to  us,  some  foolish 
and  others  certainly  reasonable.  Amongst 
these  latter  is  one  asking  the  restrictions  as 
regards  size.  Last^ear  we  debarred  all  prints 
whose  dimensions  exceeded  half-plate,  and 
although  there  is  a  note  to  that  effect  in  the 
present  set  of  rules  contributors  may  overlook 
it  or  read  it  wrongly.  We  therefore  wish  all 
intending  exhibitors  to  understand  that  the 
prints  they  submit  must  be  no  larger  than 
half-plate  size,  reasons  connected  with  repro¬ 
duction  compel  us  to  debar  the  bigger 
photographs,  and  on  no  consideration  whatever 
can  they  be  accepted. 


Hnawers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjedts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine— One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address:— The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

H.  E.  Symes. — Thanks  for  your  suggestion. 

Slight  Knowledge. — We  cannot  say  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  stains  unless  we  see  the  negatives.  Do  you 
use  an  alum  bath,  and  what  is  your  developer  ?  Give  us 
more  information  on  these  points,  and  then  we  will  try 
and  answer  you. 

Sarum. — It  is  singular  if  you  have  not  received  your 
certificate,  because  one  had  already  been  sent  you  ? 
With  regard  to  your  prints  for  the  Critical  Column,  yon 
will  be  dealt  with  in  due  course. 

En  Avant  wishes  to  know  if,  when  recommending  a 
spectacle  lens  we  advise  the  racking  in  or  out  a  trifle  to 
overcome  the  aberration  of  this  style  of  lens,  or  is  it  the 
out-of-focus  effect  we  are  aiming  at  ?  Certainly  not. 
It  is  very  rare  that  a  picture  should  be  out  of  focus. 
Why  we  prefer  the  spectacle  lens  is  that  while  certain 
portions  of  the  picture  are  distinct,  there  is  great  soft¬ 
ness  and  breadth  through  the  background,  etc.,  being 
less  plainly  delineated.  Any  amount  of  correction  is 
quite  permissible  therefore.  (2)  Your  snap-shots  are 
capital,  especially  when  one  considers  how  short  a  time 
you  have  had  a  camera.  Hope  to  hear  from  you  later. 
If  the  prints  you  are  sending  for  the  Salon  come  any¬ 
thing  near  those  you  submit  with  your  letter,  you  will 
no  doubt  get  a  place. 

Yeltx. — A  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  is  useful 
when  one  wishes  to  cover  the  ground  quickly,  but  we  do 
not  advise  its  use  entirely,  because  we  are  not  yet 
assured  that  prints  toned  with  it  are  permanent.  There 
is  certainly  less  danger  of  yellowing  in  the  single  bath. 
Why  not  use  platinotype,  however,  or  carbon,  then  you 
need  have  no  fear  of  your  prints  not  being  permanent. 

M.  j.  Price  wants  to  know  how  it  is  that  in  most 
photographs  the  clouds  look  as  if  they  had  been  painted 
011  a  flat  surface,  and  stuck  up  behind  the  photograph, 
and  how  it  is  that  the  dome-like  effect  of  Nature  does 
not  result.  Well,  this  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer 
in  a  couple  of  lines.  It  really  lies  with  the  artist  to 
make  his  sky  either  round  or  flat,  so  to  speak,  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  “  feeling.”  Another  reason  why  in  many  cases 
the  clouds  look  unnatural  is  that  they  are  taken  with  no 
horizon,  aud  consequently  no  perspective  in  them. 
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Many  amateurs  simply  point  their  cameras  right  up 
into  the  heavens,  and  snap,  instead  of  going  on  to  ail 
eminence,  and  including  a  little  horizon  in  their  cloud- 
graph. 

YV.  Ritchie. — YVe  shall  criticise  it  shortly, 

Wm.  Bruce. — We  will  criticise  your  print  in  due 
course.  Yes,  we  think  you  will  find  photography  a 
most  fascinating  hobby,  and  also  a  most  useful  and 
ennobling  one,  for  it  compels  you  to  study  Nature  more, 
and  through  Nature  you  will  look  up  to  Nature’s  God. 

R.  Stockdaee. — You  will  see  a  note  in  the  Editor’s 
Corner  re  size  for  the  Salon  prints. 

O.  Mimosa  San. — Glad  to  hear  that  you  are  going  to 
enter  into  friendly  rivalry  with  your  sister,  and  trust 
you  w  ill  be  successful.  At  first,  however,  you  will  have 
to  take  one  or  two  hard  knocks  no  doubt. 

C.  Mosley  wants  to  know  what  is  the  proper  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  hand-camera.  Of  course  we  are  naturally 
aware  that  a  hand-camera  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
a  box  arrangement,  but  in  our  opinion  any  camera,  even 
a  Thornton-Pickard  “  Amber,"  when  held  in  the  hand 
becomes  a  hand  camera.  (2)  You  can  of  course  send  in 
as  many  prints  as  you  like  for  ihe  Salon,  provided  each 
one  has  a  coupon  attached. 

Kit. — You  will  have  to  get  another  toning  bath,  this 
will  not  do  at  all.  What  is  the  paper?  It  has  a  very 
peculiar  look  with  it,  and  is  evidently  quite  unsuited  to 
your  method  of  treatment.  By  the  by,  you  forgot  to 
send  a  coupon  with  your  prints.  Do  not  do  it  again. 

J.  Joint. — There  is  a  means.  You  employ  what  is 
known  as  an  Aphengoscope,  but  we  may  as  well  tell  you 
that  complete  satisfaction  is  never  given  with  this  instru¬ 
ment,  as  the  lo?s  of  illumination  is  terrible.  We  fancy 
a  dealer  could  supply  you.  (2)  With  regard  to  the 
Graph,  there  are  so  many  ready  prepared  ones  on  the 
market  at  such  cheap  rates,  that  it  is  certainly  not  worth 
your  while  troubling  to  make  one.  (3)  We  have  escaped 
so  far,  and  trust  you  have  done  the  same. 

W.  J.  Small. — We  have  entered  your  print  as  you 
will  see,  and  you  have  got  an  Honourable  Mention. 

F.  C.  Rarer. — They  will  be  criticised  in  due  course 
if  we  have  received  them,  but  you  will  notice  that  the 
Critical  Column  is  fearfully  congested,  and  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  arrears  to  work  off  . 

Jeremy. — You  overexpose.  Certainly  you  are  some¬ 
what  handicapped  living  where  you  do.  You  must  im¬ 
prove  your  technique.  We  should  suggest  that  you  cut 
down  your  exposures  to  about  half  a  second  with  f/16 
when  the  light  is  good,  and  focus  more  sharply. 

CuHRA.-We  will  criticise  it  shortly. 

John  Richmond. — The  cheapest  way  to  mount  a 
spectacle  glass  is  to  put  it  in  a  tube  of  cardboard, 
fastening  in  position  with  black  paper  and  paste. 

G.  Ray. — You  have  got  hold  of  a  wrong  idea.  If  we 
could  talk  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  you  would 
undoubtedly  agree  with  us.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
these  things  clear  in  the  brief  line  or  two  we  are  allowed 
here.  It  is  so  kind  of  you  though,  to  write  us  such  a 
long  letter. 

Compton. — We  can  only  do  so  roughly,  but  as  a 
general  rule  the  light  in  a  seaside  town,  unless  you  are 
in  view  of  the  sea,  is  very  little  more  actinic  than  that  in 
the  country.  You  might  use  a  stop  a  size  smaller  than 
you  are  accustomed  to. 

Bruce.— Glad  to  welcome  you.  We  will  deal  with 
your  pictures  in  due  course. 

J.  B.— Have  patience.  If  they  are  notin  this  month, 
perhaps  they  will  appear  next. 

H.  B.  B.— All  the  trouble  you  took  was  repaid  in  the 
long  run. 

J.  J.  Armitage. — Yes,  the  album  is  on  the  market,  and 
it  is  called  the  “  Rational,”  and  is  issued  by  our 
publishers.  A  good  book  on  home  portraiture  is 
“  Indoor  Photography,”  by  Miss  Bertha  M.  Lothrop. 
It  is  one  of  the  Popular  Series. 

THE  POPULAR'  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERIES 

In  the  comparatively  limited  space  at  our  disposal  in 
The  J unior  Photographer ,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  many  branches,  processes,  and  applications  of 
photography.  To  treat  all  the  subjects  which  may  be 
classified  under  the  head  of  photography  would  involve 
the  issue  of  a  small  encyclopaedia  every  month,  instead 
of  a  modest  threepenny  magazine.  To  get  over  the 
difficulty  which  this  limitation  imposes,  we  have  issued 
a  series  of  sixpenny  handbooks,  treating  of  the  various 
branches  and  applications  of  photography  in  a  thoroughly 
popular  manner.  The  books  are  neatly  got  up,  fully 
illustrated  when  necessary,  and  supply  a  need  long  felt 
for  cheap  literature  on  photography,  suited  to  the  purses 
and  requirements  of  amateur  photographers. 

The  following  have  already  been  issued  :— 

No.  1.  Drop-Shutter  Photography. —  By  Fred.  W. 
Pilditch.  With  22  half-tone  illustrations.  Contents: 


Advantages — Evolution  of  Hand-Cameras — Instruments 
— Choice  of  Camera — Dark  Slides — The  Lens — Move¬ 
ment  of  Objects — The  Shutter — Finders — Focussing — 
Light — Suitable  Subjects — Street  Scenes — Use  of  Pho¬ 
tography  to  Teachers — Train  Views — Development — 
Formulae— Test  your  Light— Fixing  Baths — Clouds — 
Seascapes  Possibilities — Animals — High  Speed — Print¬ 
ing  Process — Appendix,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  2.  The  Dark-Room  and  its  Equipment. — By 
H.J.  L.  J.  Masse.  Principal  Contents:  Fitting  up  a 
Dark-Room — Lighting:  Day,  Oil,  Gas,  Electric — Venti¬ 
lation — Chemicals  and  Bottles  required— Weights  and 
Measures — Home-made  Apparatus  and  Appliances — 
Notes  on  some  Developing  Formulas — Photographic 
Poisons  and  their  Antidotes — Storing  of  Plates  and 
Films.  (Second  Edition.  Sixth  Thousand.) 

No.  3.  Lantern  Slides:  Their  Production  and 
Use. — By  J.  Pike.  With  a  Preface  by  J.  Pattison  Gib¬ 
son.  Contents:  Introductory — A  Consideration  of 
Negatives — Printing  by  Contact — Printing  by  Reduction 
— Printing  by  the  Carbon  Process — Clouds — Exposure 
and  Development :  Formulae — Toning  and  Intensifica¬ 
tion — Mounting  and  Finishing— Conclusion.  (Second 
Edition.) 

No.  4.  Developers:  Their  Use  and  Abuse. — By 
Richard  Penlake.  Contents:  Theory  of  Development — 
Treatment  of  the  Plate — Pyro-Ammonia — Pyro-Soda — 
Pyro-Potash — Hydroquinone— Ferrous  Oxalate — Amidol 
— Eikonogen — Metol — Glycin  —  Rodinal  —  Failures  and 
How  to  Avoid  them — Various  Formulae — Weights  and 
Measures  —  Prices  of  Chemicals.  (Second  Edition. 
Sixth  Thousand  ) 

No.  5.  The  Camera  and  its  Appurtenances. — By 
H.J.  L.  J.  Masse.  Principal  Contents:  Cameras — 
Changing  Bags,  etc. — Cycling  ’and  Photography — Dark 
Slides —  Diaphragms  —  Exposure  Tables  —  Focussing, 
Aids  to — Hand  Cameras — Lenses,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  6.  The  ABC  of  Retouching. — By  Andrew 
Young.  With  examples  of  both  portrait  and  landscape 
retouching,  and  a  guide  to  the  anatomy  of  expression. 
Principal  Contents  :  Character  of  the  Sun-drawn  Image — 
Methods  of  Correction — Preliminary  Examination  of  the 
Film — Removal  of  Accidental  Flaws — How  to  Apply  the 
Work — Retouching  the  Head  and  Bust — Facial  Anato¬ 
my — Landscape — Retouching  the  Print. 

No.  7.  Photography  and  Architecture:  How 
EACH  LENDS  INTEREST  TO  THE  OTHER. — By  E.  MaC- 
dowel  Cosgrave,  M.D.  With  43  illustrations  from  the 
author’s  photographs.  Deals  with  Cathedrals — Epochs 
in  Architecture — Early  Stone  Monuments — Camera  to 
use — Lenses,  etc. 

No.  8.  Indoor  Photography,  and  Flash-light 
Studies  of  Child  Subjects. — By  Bertha  M.  Lothrop. 
With  over  20  half-tone  Illustrations.  Contents  :  Work 
not  dependent  on  Weather — Children,  Fascinating  Sub¬ 
jects — Simple  Accessories — Daylight  v.  Flashlight. 

No.  9.  The  Elements  of  Stereoscopic  Photo¬ 
graphy. — By  C.  F.  Seymour  Rothwell,  F.C.S.  Principal 
Contents  :  Advantages — Principles  Simply  Explained — 
The  Twin-Lens  Camera — Size  of  Plate — Stereoscopic 
Hand  Cameras — Selection  of  Lenses — Separation  of 
Lenses — Exposure  Shutters — Selection  of  Subjects,  etc. 

No.  10.  The‘X’  Rays. — By  Arthur  Thornton,  M. A. 
YVith  25  half-tone  and  other  illustrations.  Contents: 
Sound — Longitudinal  Vibrations — Ether  Vibrations — 
Hertz  Electrical  Vibrations — Light  —  EleCtrical  Dis¬ 
charges  through  Gases — Discovery  of  A'  Rays — Fluor¬ 
escent  Effects— Photographic  Methods — Radiographs — 
Uses  of  Radiography — The  Nature  of  A'  Rays. 

No.  11.  The  Camera  and  the  Pen. — By  T.  C.  Hep- 
worth,  F.C.S.  Illustrated.  Contents:  Introductory — 
The  Pioneer  Process— Hints  about  Apparatus — Instan¬ 
taneous  Pictures — The  Development  of  Hand-Camera 
Pictures— The  Bleaching-Out  Process — The  Half-Tone 
Process — The  Half-Tone  Process  (continued) — Adding 
“Tint”  to  Line  Blocks — A  New  Use  for  the  Optical 
Lantern — Concluding  Remarks. 

No.  12.  Photography  as  a  Hobby. — By  Matthew 
Surface.  With  16  half-tone  illustrations.  Contents  : 
Introductory,  on  Hobbies  in  general,  and  one  in  par¬ 
ticular — Out  with  the  Camera — Occupations  at  Home — 
The  Connection  of  Photography  with  other  Hobbies. 

No.  13.  Bromide  Enlargements  and  How  to 
Make  them. — By  J.  Pike.  Illustrated.  Principal  Con¬ 
tents:  The  Principles  of  Enlarging — Where  to  Enlarge 
— The  Arrangement  of  Apparatus  —  The  Lens — The 
Negative — Methods  —  Apparatus  —  The  Lantern  —  The 
Screen — The  Light — Reflectors — Skies  and  Sky  Print¬ 
ing — Operations,  etc. 

In  Active  Preparation. 

No.  14.  Photography  and  Cycling. — By  James 
Stein.  With  many  illustrations. 

Many  others  to  follow. 
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NOTES  ON 
VELOX  PAPER. 


HOSE  who  are 
at  all  advanced 
in  photograph¬ 
ic  knowledge 
are  apt  to  look 
sceptically 
upon  adver¬ 
tisements  of 
processes 
which  are  to 
“  revolution¬ 
ize  ”  any  par¬ 
ticular  branch 
of  the  art. 
When  I  first 
read  what 
Velox  was  to  do,  I  doubted,  thinking 
that  it,  like  so  many  other  papers 
of  the  nondescript  school,  would  have 
many  disadvantages  in  the  aCtual 
working,  and  that  it  would  be  only  the 
rage  of  a  few  weeks.  True,  I  had  seen 
many  supplements  on  this  paper  in  the 
American  magazines,  but  we  generally 
take  Transatlantic  things  with  a  grain 
of  salt,  and  I  was  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  these  were  printed  as  easily  as  it 
was  stated.  I  have,  however,  given 
Velox  a  fair  trial,  and  I  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  to  be  nearly  all  the 
makers  claim  for  it,  and  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  has  come  here  to  stay. 


To  the  average  amateur  it  offers 
many  advantages — a  dark-room  is  not 
a  necessity,  neither  is  a  lamp,  the 
working  is  quick  and  clean,  and  the 
resulting  prints  are  more  satisfactory 
than  would  be  bromide  in  the  inexpert 
hand.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  for  a 
moment  that  this  new  comer  will  oust 
the  older  favourite,  it  cannot,  but  it 
will  supplement  it  and  fill  the  gap 
between  it  and  P.O.P. 

Velox  paper  is  a  gaslight  or  daylight 
paper,  made  in  different  degrees  of 
roughness  and  smoothness  and  giving 
grey  tones  with  a  good  deal  of  blue¬ 
blackness  in  the  shadows.  The  in¬ 
structions  say  that  an  average  negative 
requires  an  exposure  of  from  one  to 
eight  seconds  in  daylight,  a  few  feet 
from  a  window.  I  myself  have  found 
that  this  would  be  too  much  by  far, 
the  different  ideas  of  an  “average 
negative  ”  no  doubt  accounting  for  the 
inaccuracy.  The  way  I  work  Velox  in 
daylight  is  as  follows : — I  seleCt  a  room 
facing  north,  and  as  far  away  from  the 
window  as  possible  arrange  my 
material  on  a  table,  making  at  one 
corner  of  this  a  small  screen  of  books 
or  box  lids  to  cut  off  the  light  a  little 
more.  Behind  this  screen  I  put  the 
paper  against  the  negative  in  the  frame 
in  the  usual  way,  and  then  walk  for¬ 
ward  towards  the  source  of  light,  and 
stopping  a  yard  or  two  (not  a  few  feet) 
off  the  window  I  give  the  length  of 
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exposure  which  1  have  previously 
found  to  be  correct  for  the  particular 
negative  in  hand.  Five  seconds  to 
eight  seems  the  average,  but  all,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
window,  the  distance  you  are  from 
it,  the  intensity  of  the  light  outside 
and  the  colour  of  the  negative.  I 
strongly  recommend  the  Velox  worker 
to  keep  his  frame  a  good  way  from  the 
window — if  he  goes  too  near  the  paper 
runs  away  with  him,  and  overexposure 
is  certain  to  accrue.  Three  yards  from 
the  average  five  by  three-and-a-half 
feet  casement  is  about  the  best  position, 
for  the  time  then  required  is  sufficient 
to  allow  you  to  work  without  hurry. 
It  is  far  quicker  in  the  end  to  be  slower 
about  this  portion  of  the  business,  and 
it  also  saves  money. 

As  to  development,  I  confess  that  I 
have  not  as  yet  made  up  any  of  the 
formulae  given,  but  have  used  the 
M.Q.  tubes  prepared  by  the  firm, 
simply  because  I  know  that  I  am  then 
sure  of  having  the  chemicals  pure  and 
fresh  and  in  the  right  quantities  with 
the  minimum  of  trouble,  a  great  con¬ 
sideration  now-a-days.  The  powder  I 
dissolve  in  four  ounces  of  water  as 
instructed,  breaking  up  the  precipitate 
which  forms  with  a  glass  stirring  rod, 
and  shaking  the  measure  well.  Then 
I  get  a  clean  half-plate  glass  and  a  tuft 
of  cotton  wool.  On  the  glass  and 
behind  the  aforementioned  screen  I  lay 
the  Velox,  prepared  side  up,  and 
dipping  the  wool  in  the  developer  I  go 
rapidly  over  the  face  of  the  print.  The 
image  flashes  up  immediately,  some¬ 
times  most  unevenly,  but  this  matters 
not,  for  the  equilibrium  is  soon  restored 
by  another  dab  or  two.  When  the 
development  is  complete,  which  is  the 
case  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute, 
I  fling  the  print  into  the  fixing  bath 
with,  of  course,  no  intermediate  wash¬ 
ing.  And  here  a  note  of  warning.  If 
the  paper  is  not  kept  moving  for  the 
first  few  seconds  it  is  in  the  hypo, 
brown  stains  will  result,  after  these  first 
few  seconds  it  may  be  left  to  repose  in 
peace  for  ten  minutes  in  perfect  safety. 
Then  it  goes  into  the  washing  water 
for  an  hour  or  so,  after  which  it  is  ready 
for  mounting  when  dry,  which  drying 
must  on  no  account  be  done  by  a  fire. 

If  I  am  working  Velox  by  night,  my 
mode  of  procedure  is  similar,  save  that 


I  find  an  exposure  of  at  least  four 
minutes  necessary  with  the  frame  not 
more  than  five  inches  from  the  gas  jet, 
which  must  be  on  at  full.  With 
regard  to  the  fixing  bath,  an  acid  one 
is  recommended.  I  have  not  used  one, 
but  that  does  not  follow  that  others 
should  not.  Full  instructions  as  to 
how  this  bath  is  to  be  made,  with 
many  other  particulars,  are  given  with 
each  packet  of  the  paper,  therefore  it 
is  unnecessary  to  deal  with  the  subject 
here.  A  hint  in  these  same  instruc¬ 
tions,  however,  is  worth  repeating. 
Flave  your  developer  fresh  and  strong, 
for  remember  that  Velox  cannot  be 
forced,  and  if  full  depth  is  not  obtained 
at  once  you  may  throw  the  print  away, 
for  if  the  solution  takes  time  to  operate 
fog  ensues,  and  a  nasty  greenish  tint 
precedes  the  fog. 

The  Velox  paper  is  sent  out  in 
grades,  matt,  enamelled,  special  glossy 
and  extra  rough.  With  the  enamelled, 
I  say,  have  nothing  to  do,  because  it  is 
inartistic  and  apt  to  come  from  the 
frame  with  nasty  pressure  marks  upon 
it.  The  matt,  or  carbon,  is  charming, 
and  so  is  the  rough  for  large  work. 

As  to  the  best  sort  of  negative  to 
use,  thin  ones  undoubtedly  give  the 
finest  results,  but  it  may  be  taken  as 
a  rule  that  one  which  renders  a  good 
account  of  itself  upon  platinum  or 
carbon  will  answer  also  for  Velox. 

To  sum  up,  this  new  paper  is  a  real 
boon  to  those  who  have  not  the  time 
to  devote  to  carbon  or  platinotype 
printing,  it  is  simpler  than  bromide 
and  in  the  eyes  of  some  the  results 
may  seem  better.  It  adds  one  more 
to  the  photographer’s  media  of  expres¬ 
sion,  which  is  a  good  thing,  because 
the  more  methods  you  have  to  select 
from,  the  better  will  your  resulting 
prints  be.  One  thing,  however,  Velox 
will  not  do,  it  will  not  yield  a  good 
print  from  a  poor  negative,  it  will  only 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  job. 

Peter  Eland. 


"The  amateur,  whether  he  is  just  commen¬ 
cing  or  has  advanced  a  step,  will  find  The  Junior 
Photographer  of  the  greatest  utility.  Every 
article  is  written  for  his  benefit,  and  the  style 
is  so  clear  and  intelligible  that  the  merest 
tyro  will  welcome  this  publication  as  a  friend, 
philosopher  and  guide.” — Goole  Weekly  Herald. 
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ATTEMPTS  AT  ART. 

No.  4. 

'"PHE  photograph  selected  for  con- 
|  sideration  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  is  of  quite  a  different  type 
to  those  we  have  had  previously.  It 
represents  for  me  the  dawn  of  impres¬ 
sionism,  and  not  until  I  had  made  this 


of  detail,  yet  many  ideas  are  conveyed 
to  the  mind.  The  observer  who  has 
the  least  trace  of  poetic  imagination 
will  feel  his  interest  stirred  by  the 
mysterious  shadowy  seclusion  of  this 
glade,  with  its  overhanging  trees-  and 
still,  silent  water. 

So  far  the  picture  has  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  its  favour,  not  an  ugly  line  or 


picture  did  I  grasp  at  all  adequately 
the  theory  so  often  expressed  by  writers 
on  art,  relative  to  suggestion  being 
preferable  to  fact,  or  impression  to 
detail.  Here,  however,  is  practical 
proof  of  the  truth  of  that  theory.  Here 
we  have  suggestion  rather  than  detail, 
the  mind  is  appealed  to  more  than  the 
eye,  the  eye  sees  but  little  in  the  way 


a  violent  contrast  is  to  be  seen,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  soft,  suggestive 
background,  and  the  principal  light 
falling  perfectly  upon  the  central  figure, 
making  it  stand  out  in  almost  stereo¬ 
scopic  relief.  When,  however,  so 
much  has  been  said  the  category  of 
good  points  is  exhausted,  and  we  see 
what  a  very  important  lesson  in  regard 
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to  what  is  termed  motif  is  furnished  by 
this  particular  photograph. 

Motif,  or  in  other  words,  that  idea 
which  the  subject  is  intended  to  con¬ 
vey,  is  entirely  absent.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  had  no  notion  in  his  mind  at 
the  time  save  that  the  surroundings 
and  the  scenery  were  beautiful,  and 
admirably  arranged  for  a  figure  study 
of  some  kind.  Clearly,  however,  the 
lady’s  attitude,  graceful  and  natural 
though  it  may  be,  is  absolutely  object¬ 
less.  She  stands,  stick  in  hand  gazing 
into  the  lake,  but  no  one  knows 
whether  the  fishes  (if  they  exist)  have 
her  attention,  or  if  thoughts  of  suicide 
are  on  her  mind.  The  figure  is 
meaningless. 

And  so  as  a  picture  the  composition 
on  the  whole  is  an  abject  failure.  You 
may  have  a  good  figure  and  good 
surroundings,  but  if  the  gem  is 
awkwardly  placed  in  the  setting,  both 
are  wasted. 

Matthew  Surface. 


TONING  P.O.P, 

ONE  often  hears  complaints  as  to 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  uni¬ 
form  results  with  this  paper. 
Some  say  they  can  never  get  two 
prints  alike.  Well,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  amateur,  if  he  possesses  any  artistic 
taste  at  all,  does  not  strive  to  get  two 
prints  precisely  alike.  For  instance,  a 
good  worker  would  never  think  of 
toning  together  a  pidfture  of  a  winter 
scene  with  bare  trees  and  snow  on  the 
ground,  with  a  picture  of  a  summer 
landscape  with  cattle  reposing  in  the 
shade  of  noonday.  The  thing  would 
be  absurd.  The  former  would  require 
to  be  toned  to  as  cold  a  colour  as 
possible,  whilst  the  latter  would  look 
best  toned  to  a  rich  warm  brown,  and 
the  bath  should  be  varied  accordingly. 
Therefore  it  will  at  once  be  apparent 
that  uniformity  of  colour  in  the  sense 
of  getting  all  prints  alike  is  not  the 
main  thing  to  be  aimed  at.  Of  course, 
with  the  professional  worker,  who 
treats  with  prints  by  the  hundred, 
things  are  very  different. 

The  variety  of  tones  to  which  the 
paper  lends  itself  is  one  of  the  charms 
of  the  process,  and  it  is  how  to  obtain 


some  of  them  with  a  degree  of  certainty 
that  will  form  the  basis  of  my  remarks. 
The  old  proverb  “Brevity  is  the  soul 
of  wit,”  will  not  apply  to  what  I  have 
to  say,  because,  in  the  first  place,  wit 
is  not  in  my  line,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that,  for  the  information  herein 
contained  to  be  of  any  service,  the  more 
important  points  must  be  dwelt  upon 
at  some  length  in  order  that  no  stone 
may  be  left  unturned. 

Presuming,  therefore,  that  every 
amateur  knows  how  to  print  properly, 
the  first  thing  of  importance  to  be 
mentioned  is  with  regard  to  the  pre¬ 
liminary  washing  before  toning.  You 
will  have  noticed  that  the  washing 
water  rapidly  becomes  milky  in  appear¬ 
ance.  This  is,  of  course,:  due  to  the 
excess  of  silver  being  liberated  from 
the  paper,  and  must  be  got  rid  of 
immediately.  If  allowed  to  remain 
the  free  silver  will  combine  with  the 
gelatine  and  fibres  of  the  paper,  and 
eventually  cause  yellowness  in  the 
prints.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  upon  this  point.  If  you  cannot 
soak  the  prints  in  running  water,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  place  them  face 
downward  in  a  solution  of  salt  (1  to 
2  ozs.  of  salt  to  the  pint  of  water). 
This  will  convert  the  free  silver  into 
chloride.  Having  well  rinsed  the 
prints  in  five  or  six  changes  of  water 
they  are  now  ready  to  be  toned. 

For  cold  tones  nothing  will  beat  the 
sulpho-cyanide  bath,  and  for  the  sake 
of  control  it  should  be  used  of  the 


following  strength  : — 

Ammonium  sulpho-cyanide  .  15  grains 

Gold  chloride  .  1  grain 

Water  .  16  ozs. 


Special  care  should  be  exercised  when 
making  up  this  bath,  as  herein  lies  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter. 

Sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium  being 
a  great  absorbent  of  moisture,  does  not 
keep  well  in  its  crystal  state,  but 
should  always  be  kept  in  the  form  of 
stock  solution,  say  1  oz.  to  16  ozs.  of 
water,  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
The  gold  chloride  should  also  be  kept 
in  a  15  drachm  stock  solution,  repre¬ 
senting  1  grain  of  gold  to  the  drachm. 
You  will  at  once  see  the  advantage  of 
doing  this,  as  the  toning  bath  can  then 
be  made  up  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
When  required  for  use  the  following 
plan  should  be  adopted.  First  take 
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your  one  drachm  of  gold  chloride  solu¬ 
tion  and  put  into  a  dish  with  15^  ozs. 
of  water,  and  in  a  16-oz.  bottle  put 
oz.  of  the  -sulpho-cyanide  solution 
which  represents  1 5  grains  of  sulpho- 
cyanide.  The  contents  of  the  dish 
should  then  be  gradually  poured 
into  the  bottle  and  then  back  again 
into  the  dish.  If  the  gold  chloride  be 
added  in  a  concentrated  form,  you  will 
at  once  notice  a  reddish 
brown  discoloration, 
which,  however,  soon 
disappears.  This  dis¬ 
coloration  should  not 
appear  at  all  as  it  clearly 
indicates  some  irregu¬ 
larity.  If,  however, 
the  gold  is  added  in  a 
dilute  form  as  described 
it  is  taken  up  properly 
by  the  sulphocyanide, 
and  the  bath  is  ready 
for  immediate  use.  It 
may  be  kept  several 
hours  before  using,  but 
this  is  inadvisable,  as 
the  gold  is  apt  to  be 
precipitated  and  ren¬ 
dered  useless  for  toning, 
especially  if  there  is 
organic  matter  present 
in  the  solution.  If  kept 
it  should  be  placed  in 
the  dark,  as  it  is  now 
sensitive  to  light.  When 
made  up  in  this  way 
the  composition  of  the 
bath  is  very  uniform, 
and  therefore  acts  more 
uniformly  on  the  prints. 

Double  toning  is  thus 
practically  avoided. 

One  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  causes  of  double 
toning  is  using  a  bath 
in  which  the  gold  has 
become  exhausted.  It 
will  pay  the  amateur  best  to  make  up 
his  bath  fresh  each  time,  as  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  more  gold  to  an  old  solution 
only  leads  to  uncertainty  as  to  the 
exaCt  state  of  the  bath,  and  is,  after  all, 
very  poor  economy.  Consider  how 
many  prints  you  want  to  tone  and 
only  make  up  just  sufficient  for  these. 
A  simple  calculation  will  tell  you  how 
much  to  use  when  you  consider  that 
one  grain  of  gold  will  tone  about  ten 


or  twelve  pieces  (J  plate)  or  their 
equivalent. 

Slow  and  difficult  toning  is  some¬ 
times  caused  by  the  bath  being  too 
cold,  as  low  temperature  generally 
retards  chemical  action.  The  solution 
adts  best  if  kept  between  6o°  F.  and 
70°  F.  Remember  also  to  turn  the 
prints  over  and  over  during  the  whole 
toning  operation. 


Another  reliable  bath  for  cold  tones 
on  this  paper  is  the  following : — 


Phosphate  of  soda  .  20  grains 

Gold  chloride  .  1  grain 

Water  .  10  ozs. 


This  bath,  however,  must  be  used  at 
once,  as  it  will  not  keep  any  length  of 
time,  but  the  results  are  excellent, 


Architectural  Competition.  Prize  Photograph  (Ancient 
division). 

G.  H.  Faux.  The  Choir,  Lichfield.  Birmingham. 
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with  absolute  freedom  from  double 
tones.  It  is  a  bath  which  can  be 
thoroughly  recommended. 

Warm  tones  may  be  secured  with 
either  of  the  above-mentioned  baths 
if  the  prints  are  withdrawn  at  early 
stages,  but  in  my  experience  this  can¬ 
not  be  depended  upon,  as  the  desired 
tone  can  never  be  got  with  anything 
like  certainty.  With  me  it  has  been 
merely  a  matter  of  chance. 


Undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  baths 
for  warm  tones  is  the  platinum  bath, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would 
like  to  try  it  I  give  the  formula  : — 


Potassium  chloroplatinite  .  2J  grains 

Citric  acid  .  20  ,, 

Salt  .  20 

Water  .  . .  10  ozs. 


This  gives  fine  sepia  tones  and  is  used 
by  many  good  workers. 


General  Competition.  Prize  Photograph. 

L.  H.  Verrey.  My  Flower  Girl.  Leatherhead 


Another  very  good  bath  is  : — 


Sodium  acetate  .  75  grains 

Gold  chloride  .  2$  ,, 

Water  .  20  ozs. 


This  will  give  chestnut  brown  tones. 
But  for  simplicity  the  following  is  a 
general  favourite  : — 


Borax .  45  grains 

Gold  chloride  .  1  grain 

Water  .  12  ozs. 


The  borax  is  dissolved  in  two  ounces 
of  hot  water  and  the  gold  in  ten  ounces 
of  cold  water.  The  gold  solution 
should  then  be  gradually  added  to  the 
borax  whilst  the  latter  is  being  stirred 
the  whole  time.  The  bath  is  ready 
for  immediate  use  and  gives  rich 
brown  tones,  but  care  should  be  taken 
to  withdraw  the  prints  at  the  right 
time.  You  will  notice  that  the  prints 
undergo  a  peculiar  change  when  in  the 
fixing  solution.  DireCtly  they  are 
transferred  to  the  hypo  they  turn  an 
orange  yellow  colour,  and  become  very 
much  paler.  They  will,  however, 
regain  their  former  strength  and  vigour 
when  finally  washed  and  laid  out  to 
dry.  Special  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  toning  really  ceases  when  we 
desire  it  to  cease.  Simply  removing 
the  prints  from  the  bath  does  not 
arrest  the  process  entirely.  The  result 
is  that  the  ultimate  tones  are  not  what 
we  intended  them  to  be.  We  must 
therefore  see  that  the  toning  solution 
is  got  rid  of  at  once,  and  to  do  this 
effectually  four  or  five  minutes’ washing 
in  running  water  is  necessary  direCtly 
after  toning.  If  this  is  not  convenient 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  transfer  them 
to  a  solution  of  salt  (i-  oz.  to  the  pint 
of  water)  to  stop  the  toning.  If  you 
cannot  for  some  reason  proceed  to  fix 
soon  after  toning  the  prints  may  remain 
in  this  bath. 

It  should  perhaps  be  stated  that  the 
resulting  tone  does  not  always  depend 
solely  on  the  bath  used,  or  the  point 
at  which  we  arrest  the  toning.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
negative,  which  should  be  a  fairly 
plucky  one  showing  plenty  of  detail, 
but  not  too  dense.  With  a  negative 
that  is  weak  and  flat  no  printing-out 
paper  will  give  satisfactory  tones. 

One  word  about  fixing.  Do  not  use 
the  solution  too  strong,  especially  with 
the  warm-toned  prints.  One  ounce  of 
hypo  to  eight  ounces  of  water  will  be 
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ample  unless  you  have  a  print  which 
is  much  overprinted.  In  that  case  a 
much  stronger  solution  may  be  used 
with  advantage. 

If  desired,  prints  of  a  brilliant  terra¬ 
cotta  red  may  be  easily  obtained  by 
simply  fixing  them  after  the  first 
washing.  This  colour  is  very  effective 
on  matt  paper,  and  suits  some  subjects 
admirably. 

With  regard  to  the  final  washing 
take  care  that  it  is  thorough,  but  not 
too  prolonged.  From  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  is  quite  sufficient, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  the  colder  the  water  the  longer 
the  washing  required.  Too  long 
washing  not  only  tends  to  soften  the 
gelatine,  but  materially  affedts  the 
permanence  of  the  prints. 

Touching  the  question  of  perman¬ 
ence  it  may  be  said  that  if  all  the 
necessary  operations  have  been  care¬ 
fully  attended  to  as  they  should  be, 
you  will  then  have  prints  that  will  live 
as  long  as  you  or  I  shall,  and  for 
ordinary  mortal  man  what  more  can 
be  desired  ? 

Geo.  A .  Barton. 


LEAVES  FROM  THE 
DIARY  OF 
A  PHILOSOPHICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

CTOBER  31.  Nearly  a  fortnight 
has  passed  since  this  plaguey 
influenza  took  hold  of  me,  and 
only  to-day  have  I  been  permitted  to 
stand  outside  the  door  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  just  walk  a  few  times  up 
and  down  the  street.  To-morrow,  a 
further  licence  ;  the  grant  is  already 
filled  by  an  invitation  to  tea  at  the 
Potters’.  They  came — her  father  and 
mother — to  see  the  pidture.  I  felt  sure 
it  would  bring  them.  Then  seeing  my 
physical  state,  they  extended  pity  in  the 
form  I  have  mentioned.  There  may 
be  a  chance  to  speak  to  Millie,  who 
can  tell?  I  shall  miss  no  fitting  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Until  to-morrow  I  must  be 
patient.  What  can  a  poor  photographer 
do  when  he’s  cooped  up  like  this  ?  I’ve 
read  all  the  books  and  magazines 
procurable. 


November  1.  The  hour  is  late  for 
an  invalid,  half-past  ten,  but  I  must 
put  down  some  account  of  to-night, 
and  of  an  event  upon  which  fortune’s 
wheel  may  roll,  one  cannot  tell  where. 
At  five  o’clock,  I  walked  with  slower 
pace  than  usual  to  Ormidale  Avenue, 
and  the  half-mile  was  quite  enough  for 
my  shaky  limbs.  They  were  all  at 
home  for  tea,  and  the  change  made  one 
feel  quite  jolly.  After  tea,  Mr.  Potter 
and  Tom  made  off  on  eiedtion  business, 
so  I  was  left  to  entertain  the  three 
ladies.  By  good  luck,  Alice  had  to 
fetch  something  or  other  from  some¬ 
where  or  other,  and  she  disappeared. 
Now,  I  thought  to  myself,  let  fate  be 
kind  and  my  suspense  shall  end.  But 
seven  o’clock  struck  and  we  still  sat 
chatting ;  half-past  seven — no  interrup¬ 
tion  ;  eight  o’clock — I  thought  I  ought 
to  be  moving  homeward,  when  the  bell 
rang,  and  “  Mrs.  Mitchell  is  ill,  ma’am, 
and  would  you  mind  crossing  to  see 
her.”  I  blessed  Mrs.  Mitchell  inwardly, 
she  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Avenue.  There’s  no  denying  it,  I  was 
glad  she  was  ill,  and  hoped  she  would 
remain  so  for  half  an  hour  at  least. 
She  did.  Mrs.  Potter  was  absent  just 
one  hour.  I  made  the  best  use  of  the 
time.  What  I  said  must  not  be  written 
here.  N o  one  knows  what  may  become 
of  a  diary,  or  into  whose  hands  it  may 
fall.  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  for 
much  was  compressed  into  that  short 
hour,  Millie  declared  she  would  take 
pot-luck  with  me.  That  was  not  the 
exact  expression  she  employed,  but  no 
matter.  We  are — subjedt  to  the  con¬ 
sent  of  those  concerned — engaged,  and 
I  am  delighted,  satisfied,  buoyant,  and 
everything  else  a  happy  man  ought  to 
be.  Not  a  soul  but  ourselves  knows 
of  it,  but  in  a  week,  if  we  are  still  both 
of  the  same  mind,  I  go  to  ask  formal 
consent. 

November  3.  Back  at  business 
to-day.  Photography  put  on  one  side 
for  the  present.  Too  busy,  and  too 
many  important  matters  on  hand  to 
give  proper  attention  to  what  should 
be  an  absorbing  matter.  The  sus¬ 
pension  however  is  only  for  a  while, 
Millie  says  I  must  on  no  account 
negledt  my  work  with  the  camera. 
She  wants  to  be  taught  the  practical 
part,  so  that  we  can  go  out  together. 

November  8.  Fortune  has  smiled 
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on  us.  No  objections  have  been  raised 
by  Millie’s  parents.  Tom,  of  course 
has  put  his  word  in.  Says  I  shall  give 
up  photography,  and  offered  me  five 
pounds  for  all  my  apparatus  and  fittings. 
Need  hardly  say  I  declined,  at  which 
he  appeared  to  be  astonished.  He  will 


said  her  father,  and  though  sorry  to 
part  with  the  picture,  1  felt  the  weight 
of  his  request. 

December  15.  I  am  neglecting  this 
diary,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  to  write  about.  I  spend  every 
evening  I  can  spare  at  Ormidale 


be  still  more  surprised  when  his  sister 
becomes  a  photographer,  as  she  pro¬ 
poses  to  do  in  the  Spring. 

November  25.  My  large  portrait 
of  Millie  is  now  hanging  in  their 
dining-room.  “As  you  are  going  to 
take  the  original  from  us,  the  least  you 
can  do  is  to  let  us  have  a  good  copy,” 


Architedtural  Competition.  Prize  Photograph  (Modern 
division). 

A  Corner  of  St.  James'  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Montreal. 

J.  J.  Mason,  Montreal. 


Avenue.  We  are  to  be  married  in 
the  Spring. 

Editor's  Note. — It  was  not  without  considerable 
persuasion,  that  we  induced  the  author  of  the  above 
extradts  to  consent  to  their  publication  in  these  pages. 
We  felt,  however,  that  although  fragmentary,  they  could 
hardly  fail  to  rouse  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the  heart 
of  any  amateur  photographer  who  might  read  them, and 
perhaps  help  him  to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  value  of 
photography  as  a  means  of  artistic  study.  So  many 
who  take  up  the  camera,  do  so  with  little  conception  of 
the  possibilities  it  puts  in  their  hands,  and  when  the 
novelty  has  passed,  cast  it  aside  for  some  new  fad,  which 
in  its  turn  becomes  rejedted.  We  may  mention  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybury  (of  course  the  name  is  assumed) 
are  still  ardent  photographers. 

(  Concluded.) 
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ON  HAND  CAMERAS. 

I  SEE  from  a  voting  paper  just  re¬ 
ceived  that  we  have  been  accused 
of  not  giving  due  prominence  in 
these  columns  to  hand-camera  work. 
I  think  that  the  complaint  may  not 
be  altogether  without  foundation,  and 
therefore  I  hasten  to  remove  the  re¬ 
proach.  Now  I  know  that  this  is  the 
season  when  these  instruments  are 
in  vogue,  and  the  advice  I  am  able  to 
give  will  doubtless  save  a  few  spoilt 
plates.  Experience,  they  say,  has  to  be 
bought,  and  when  one  buys  experience 
with  a  hand  camera  the  price  is  usually 
high.  If,  however,  I  am  able  to  save 
just  a  little  of  the  cost,  I  shall  be 
amply  repaid.  I  do  not  intend  to  deal 
with  what  camera  to  purchase,  I  will 
presume  that  the  instrument  is  already 
selected.  There  are  so  many  on  the 
market  that  they  have  all  their  own 
special  claims  to  recommendation,  and 
to  single  one  from  the  rest  would  be 
invidious. 

Given  the  camera,  then  let  the  first 
procedure  be  to  examine  it  to  ascertain 
that  it  is  free  from  leaks.  Nothing  is 
more  fatal  to  this  class  of  work  than  a 
camera  which  fogs,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  even  by  the  best  makers 
which  are  not  free  from  this  fault. 
Also  look  to  the  shutter  and  be  certain 
that  it  goes  home.  1  myself  spoilt 
more  than  a  dozen  plates  by  means  of 
a  Bausch  and  Lomb  shutter  (one  of 
the  best  on  the  market),  which  did  not, 
when  I  first  got  it,  close  entirely,  but 
left  a  sufficient  opening  to  make  a  flare 
spot  as  it  were  on  the  centre  of  the 
plate. 

The  hand-camera  man  must  be  care¬ 
ful  of  dust,  seeing  that,  especially  with 
a  mechanical  changer,  a  good  deal  of 
dust  is  manufactured.  It  stands  to 
reason  therefore  that  a  thorough  clean 
out  must  be  given  at  each  refilling. 

It  is  astonishing  how  few  people 
know  how  to  handle  a  hand  camera 
properly,  steadiness  is  essential,  but 
steadiness  is  not  gained  by  grasping 
the  camera  like  grim  death,  to  use  the 
hackneyed  simile.  It  is  really  imma¬ 
terial  where  you  hold  your  machine,  so 
long  as  you  keep  it  steady  just  at  the 
moment  you  expose,  and  I  fancy  that 
as  a  general  rule  the  plan  is  to  hold  a 
camera  very  steadily  at  first,  and 


when  the  time  gets  near  to  snap  the 
shutter  to  become  excited  and  shaky. 
There  is  nothing  like  calmness  at 
any  time,  but  it  is  most  important 
when  one  is  using  a  hand  camera. 
Another  point  with  regard  to  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  camera.  Be  certain  that  it 
is  level,  and  that  it  is  neither  tilted  up 
towards  the  sky,  or  pointed  down  at 
the  earth.  If  the  lens  is  the  least  out  of 
plumb  with  the  objedt  distortion  must 
ensue.  It  must  be  recoiledted  that  in 
most  hand  cameras  a  swing  back  is 
missing,  and  one  is  therefore  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  limited  in  the  choice  of  a 
subjedt.  Architedtural  work  with  a 
hand  camera  is  usually  a  failure,  and  it 
must  be  also  remembered  that  street 
scenes  with  the  buildings  toppling  over 
are  neither  pleasant  to  behold  nor  true 
to  nature.  It  is  far  better  not  to  take 
a  pidture  at  all  when  the  main  objedts 
present  these  architedtural  difficulties, 
than  to  make  an  exposure  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  leaning  towers  of  Pisa. 

With  regard  to  the  speed  of  the 
shutter,  do  not  work  very  quickly  unless 
you  are  absolutely  forced.  For  street 
scenes  with  moving  objedts,  say  20  feet 
from  the  lens,  ^th  of  a  second  is  quite 
little  enough  exposure  with  an  f/ 32  stop 
on  a  bright  day.  A  great  many  snap¬ 
shots  are  spoilt  by  the  fact  that  the 
photographers  have  fallen  into  the 
high  speed  trap,  and  consequently  their 
work  is  a  failure.  My  idea  is  that  the 
very  best  thing  that  a  hand-camera  man 
can  do  is  to  set  his  shutter  at  one  fixed 
speed  and  alter  the  stops  to  suit  the 
light.  Thus,  if  he  is  working  in  the 
country  he  gives  an  exposure  of  ^-th  of 
a  second  with  // 16,  if  he  is  down  by 
the  sea  the  exposure  is  still  ^th,  but 
the  stop  cut  down  to//32.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  colour  of  the 
various  objedts  before  the  camera 
makes  a  great  difference  in  the  result, 
and  that  the  more  panoramic  a  view  is, 
the  less  exposure  will  it  require.  Dark 
trees  in  the  foreground  too  make  a  vast 
difference,  and  it  is  most  difficult  in  a 
snap-shot  to  render  truthfully  the  scene 
with  foliage  close  at  hand  and  moun¬ 
tains  a  few  miles  away,  for  in  getting 
the  detail  in  the  first,  the  outline  of  the 
second  is  sure  to  be  lost  and  vice  versa. 

As  to  pictorial  work  with  the  hand 
camera,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
to  make  really  pleasant  pictures  in  the 
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middle  of  the  day  is  a  most  difficult 
business,  and,  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
customary  to  believe  that  unless  the 
sun  is  at  his  brightest  the  hand 
camera  should  not  be  used.  I 
admit  that  this  is  to  a  great  extent 
correct,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  little 
pictorial  scraps  that  may  be  picked  up 
even  in  broad  daylight,  but  they  are 
only  scraps,  little  life  studies  or  the 
equivalent  to  the  artist’s  sketches, 
pleasing  but  not  solid.  It  is,  however, 
quite  possible  to  use  the  hand  camera 
even  late  in  the  evening,  and  to  get 
charming  results,  but  I  must  admit 
that  this  opportunity  does  not  occur 
often.  There  is  plenty  of  other  in¬ 
teresting  work,  however,  to  be  done, 
and  the  picture  making  may  come  in 
now  and  again  as  a  sort  of  little  relief. 

With  regard  to  developing  snap¬ 
shots,  the  best  plan  is  to  start  with  a 
fairly  weak  solution  and  a  good  safe 
illuminant.  Hydroquinone  is  quick 
and  clean,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  give 


Our  prises. 

Architectural  Competition. — The  prizes 
are  awarded  to — Modern  Division,  Jas.  J.  Mason, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  and — Ancient  Division,  Geo. 
H.  Faux,  100,  Stratford  Road,  Birmingham, 
and  a  certificate  to  R.  W.  Copeman,  Hens- 
tridge,  Somerset  (Ancient  division.)  This 
competition  has  been  splendidly  supported 
as  regards  numbers,  quite  a  hundred  prints 
being  submitted,  very  few  of  which  were 
really  bad,  technically  speaking.  The  artistic 
standard  was  not  very  high,  however.  Ap¬ 
parently  readers  of  The  Junior  Photographer 
are  not  quite  certain  of  their  ground  when 
they  try  their  hand  at  the  pictorial  rendering 
of  stone  work.  There  seems  to  have  been 
slight  misconception  too  as  to  what  the  com¬ 
petition  was  for,  the  couple  of  coupons  having 
puzzled  not  a  few.  The  announcement  says 
“  two  prizes  are  offered,  one  in  each  division 
for  the  rendering  of  (i)  an  ancient  and  (2)  a 
modern  building,”  not  for  (1)  an  interior,  and 
(2)  an  exterior  view.  We  simply  offered  a 
couple  of  coupons  because  we  wished  to  give 
our  readers  two  chances  in  whichever  division 
they  cared  to  compete  in,  and  as  the  com¬ 
petition  was  practically  divided  into  two, 
naturally  each  section  would  have  to  have  its 
own  coupons.  Perhaps  had  we  put  the  archi¬ 
tectural  competition  announcements  under 
two  separate  headings,  this  misconception 
might  not  have  arisen.  With  regard  to  the 
work  submitted,  as  we  have  said  before,  the 
technical  average  is  very  pleasing.  Mr.  Faux’s 
photograph,  however,  is  the  only  one  which  is 
distinctly  meritorious  from  the  artistic  stand¬ 


very  hard  results,  and  the  beau  ideal 
developer  is  one  containing  rnetol.  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  give  a  formula 
here,  for  in  all  the  plate-makers’  lists, 
satisfactory  ones  will  be  found  ;  what 
sort  of  developer  you  use  however  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  expertness  and  use.  I 
have  seen  hydroquinone  negatives,  soft 
and  full  of  detail,  which  it  was  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  distinguish  from 
those  done  by  means  of  pyro-soda.  My 
advice  is  one  developer  for  everything, 
and  let  that  developer  be  so  constituted 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  modified  to 
suit  all  classes  of  work. 

Lastly,  have  patience,  do  not  blame 
your  camera,  and  do  not  blame  the 
plate-maker  when  the  picture  will  not 
come  up.  If  photographers  took  as 
much  pains  to  make  the  negatives  as 
the  plate-makers  and  the  camera- 
makers  take  over  their  part  of  the 
business,  what  an  improvement  we 
should  see  in  our  photographic  ex¬ 
hibitions. 


point.  The  rays  of  light  sweeping  down  from 
the  windows,  and  the  nice  balance  of  shadow 
and  sunlight  help  to  build  up  an  extremely 
effective  ensemble.  In  the  modern  division  a 
church  again  gains  the  prize,  this  time  it  is 
situated  far  away  in  Ontario.  From  the 
manipulative  standpoint  this  picture  is  really 
perfect,  but  anyone  can  see  that  it  is  not  half 
so  pleasing  as  its  fellow-winner  in  the  first 
division.  With  regard  to  the  other  prints,  we 
have  received  a  great  many  pictures  of  Norman, 
Gothic,  and  other  styles  of  doorways.  These 
are  undoubtedly  interesting  from  the  anti¬ 
quarian’s  point  of  view,  but  our  rules  distinctly 
stated  that  the  artistic  interest  must  be  pre¬ 
sent  and  a  mere  rendering  of  what  was  in  front 
of  the  camera  hardly  fulfilled  the  conditions. 
Among  some  of  the  work  which  is  out  of  the 
common,  we  may  mention  the  interior  of  a 
quaint  edifice  by  Cracker  Jack,  and  another 
of  a  curiously  timbered  church  by  Edo.  The 
elements  of  a  picture  were  in  the  material  used 
by  Hobby,  but  halation  is  very  pronounced, 
and  the  result  is  consequently  not  at  all  satis¬ 
factory.  The  “Kirby  Hall”  of  Castor  is 
noticeable  for  its  brilliancy  and  effect  of  light, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  doorway  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Bristol,  by  Juno  I.,  is  a  failure  on 
account  of  the  peculiarly  stamped  paper  on  to 
which  the  tissue  has  been  transferred.  The 
“Mote  House,”  by  Sci,  has  been  well  trimmed 
down,  but  here  there  are  really  too  many 
surroundings,  and  by  no  stretch  of  imagination 
could  the  photograph  be  called  purely  archi¬ 
tectural.  “The  Palace  of  the  Peak,”  by 
Herbe  is  too  ordinary,  being  taken  from  the 
position  usually  selected  by  the  producer  of 
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the  guide  book,  and  “Ford’s  Hospital,"  by 
Mayflower  would  have  done  with  less  exposure. 
The  “Decorated  Fount”  of  Meg  was  a  difficult 
thing  to  take,  and  the  artist  has  not  succeeded 
in  making  the  flowers  stand  out  from  the  glass 
door  in  the  background  as  they  should  have 
done.  Halation  again  spoils  Ernest’s  “  Interior 
of  Norwich  Cathedral.”  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
is  so  pronounced,  because  the  point  of  view 
selected  is  a  novel  one.  G.  H.  Vaughan 
Morgan  had  a  charming  spot  at  his  disposal 
when  he  took  the  “  Chantry  Chapel,”  but  there 


the  ghost,  but  by  a  decided  all-round  crooked¬ 
ness  of  the  tracery  containing  the  Saints.  His 
“South  Doorway,”  however,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  technique.  A  few  inches  more  foreground 
in  the  print  of  Nuremberg  would  have  resulted 
in  the  photograph  taking  the  prizeundoubtedly, 
because  a  little  artistic  taste  has  been  displayed 
in  the  selection,  and  the  printing  is  charming, 
and  if  the  “  Interior  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,” 
by  Perseverance  had  not  been  of  such  a  lop¬ 
sided  character,  a  certificate  would  certainly 
have  gone  to  this  worker.  Turning  to  the 


is  a  decided  blurring  near  the  window,  and 
the  shiny  P.O.P.  is  not  conducive  to  artistic 
effect.  ‘  The  Staircase  of  the  Church  House, 
Salisbury,”  by  Sarum  is  not  at  all  bad,  but  it 
seems  to  lack  something,  what,  we  do  not 
know.  “The  Reredos,  St.  Paul's,”  by  Colunio 
is  a  bit  hackneyed,  and  very  black  and  white, 
and  Starspangled  Banner’s  rendering  of  “The 
Reredos  at  Winchester”  is  spoilt  not  only  by 


Architedtural  Competition.  Certificate  (Ancient 
division). 

Reredos,  Winchester  Cathedral. 

R  W.  Copeman,  Henstridge. 


modern  side,  only  four  prints  are  worthy  of 
notice,  those  of  J.  C.  Warburg,  Lalla  Rookh, 
Colunio,  and  Sarum. 

General  Competition. — The  prize  has 
been  divided  between  Mrs.  E.  J.  Highton,  7, 
Normanton  Road,  Derby;  and  L.  H.  Verrey, 
Oak  Lawn,  Leatherhead,  and  certificates  to 
John  Ritchie,  jun.,  69,  Duff  Street,  Macduff, 
N.B.  ;  Thos.  Robertson,  1,  Holmes  Street, 
Hamilton,  N.B. ;  A.  G.  L.  Philpot,  70-71, 
Burgate  Street,  Canterbury;  Miss  Caroline 
Stewart,  Limpsfield,  Surrey  ;  and  Miss  M.  D. 
Lillyman,  8,  Bickerton  Road,  Birkdale,  South- 
port.  A  very  good  average  competition  indeed. 
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some  of  the  work  being  specially  commendable, 
and  consequently  we  have  reproduced  more 
pictures  than  we  have  usually  done  of  late. 
About  these  we  shall  say  nothing  save  that 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Highton  and  L.  H.  Verrey  ran 
each  other  so  very  closely  that  it  was  absolutely 
imperative  that  we  should  divide  the  prize, 
and  consequently  each  of  them  get  6s.  3d. 
worth  of  books.  Amongst  the  other  contribu¬ 
tions  which  are  specially  worthy  of  notice, 
and  which  are  not  reproduced,  we  find  “Bird 
Catching,"  by  Try  Again.  Here  two 
youngsters  are  setting  a  primitive  sort  of  trap. 
They  are  naturally  posed,  but  unfortunately 
they  are  a  little  too  large,  and  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  would  have  been  effected  had  the  camera 
been  placed  a  few  feet  further  away.  C.  E.  S.  I. 
is,  as  usual,  very  near  the  bull’s  eye,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  young  lady  who  is  picking  wild 
flowers  in  this  present  print  is  just  a  little  bit 
too  much  towards  one  side  of  the  composition, 
and  is  infelicitously  arranged  in  connection 


with  the  background  behind  her.  Isla  selected 
a  good  spot  with  a  capital  lighting,  but  alas, 
he  prints  on  shiny  P.O.P.  and  he  neglects  to 
avail  himself  of  the  aid  to  pictorial  effect 
which  a  strong  sky  would  give  him,  and  James 
E .  Brearley  has  ruined  his  picture  by  including 
too  much  in  the  angle  of  view.  There  were 
quite  a  dozen  little  bits  which  would  have 
made  him  something  very  pleasing  indeed. 
The  trees  of  Photograme  are  spoilt  by  having 
nothing  to  stand  on.  This  artist  should  have 
gone  back  at  least  another  dozen  yards,  and 
included  more  foreground  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  uppermost  branches.  Bright  and 
cheerful  is  the  work  of  Busy  Bee  as  the  11  >m- 
de-plume  suggests,  but  the  lighting  is  unfortun¬ 
ate,  for  the  sun  was  apparently  just  behind 
the  camera,  and  the  resulting  print  is  some¬ 
thing  like  a  flash  photograph.  A  very  great 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 
The  Answer.  An  Echo  of  Caldecott. 
Miss  Caroline  Stewart,  Limpsfield. 


improvement  can  be  effected  by  trimming 
away  an  inch  from  the  sky.  F.  A.  Smith  had 
a  pretty  wood  at  his  disposal,  but  he  slightly 
underexposed  and  overdeveloped,  and  selected 
a  time  when  the  lighting  was  most  mat 
apropos.  Charley  depicted  a  girl  painting 
pottery,  the  young  lady  is  charmingly  posed, 
but  the  insertion  of  a  florid  Japanese  screen 
behind  her,  a  screen  which  seems  to  start  out 
and  assert  itself  above  everything  else,  was  a 
great  mistake.  Jeremy’s  exposition  of  a  flood 
is  very  nice  as  regards  the  lighting,  but  it  is 
too  fuzzy.  We  do  not  like  things  brilliantly 
sharp,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  where 
diffusion  of  focus  is,  there  must  be  strong 
compositorial  lines,  and  these  are  absent  in 
the  present  case.  Mrs.  Dumas  submits  a  fine 
green  carbon  view  of  a  wood  by  moonlight, 
just  a  little  bit  more  luminosity  about  the 
moon  and  the  light  on  the  water  and  this 
photograph  would  be  really  most  effective. 
“  A  Spring  Evening,”  by  T.  Berry,  is  a  valiant 
attempt  to  portray  a 
soft  twilight  effect, 
and  it  only  just  fails. 
As  a  matter  of  fact 
here  again  the  back¬ 
ground  is  too  weak  to 
back  up  the  rest  of 
the  material.  Vilet 
strikes  a  new  note 
with  what  he  calls  “A 
Sick  Spinster,”  a  lady 
in  bed.  Photography 
fails  in  a  case  of  this 
sort,  because  the  artist 
had  to  work  so  close 
up  that  the  chair  in 
the  foreground  is  al¬ 
together  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  with  the  lady, 
and  the  bottle  of 
medicine  is  as  big  as 
her  whole  head.  For 
smart,  clear,  crisp, 
technical  work,  Ruby, 
with  a  view  of 
Hawarden  Castle, 
scores,  and  Sarum’s 
stream  is  equally  com¬ 
mendable  on  the  same  footing,  although  from 
the  pictorial  standpoint  the  lack  of  sky  is  a 
decided  misfortune.  Nomad  very  nearly  made 
a  great  success  with  his  picture  of  a  vessel  on 
the  Mersey  with  a  morning  light  effect,  and  a 
nice  warm  shade  of  carbon.  Just  a  little  more 
definition,  however,  towards  the  portion 
where  the  mist  is  supposed  to  be,  would  have 
made  this  snap-shot  quite  a  picture.  Mar¬ 
guerite  sends  a  photograph  of  a  couple  of 
youngsters  in  picturesque  costumes  walking 
through  a  wood  in  which  they  have  been 
gathering  sticks.  The  lighting  is  nice,  and 
the  spot  "was  well  chosen,  and  the  figures  are 
in  correct  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  view, 
but  the  effect  of  motion  is  absent,  and  the 
children  appear  to  be  merely  standing  still 
instead  of  walking  towards  the  spectator. 
Among  the  other  prints  worthy  of  commenda¬ 
tion  we  find  photographs  from  Para,  J.  C. 
Warburg,  Music,  Bruce,  Moray  Loon,  Lewes, 
Jeannette  Popoff  and  A.  H.  R. 
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The  Best  Photograph  of  a  Girl. — 

Closes  July  25th.  Prize,  a  special  hand¬ 
some  framed  enlargement  of  the  subjedt 
which  receives  the  award.  The  general 
notion  of  the  average  amateur  as  to  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  a  girl  past  the  sun-bonnet  stage 
of  life,  is  that  she  shall  sit  with  a  book  on  her 
lap,  and  a  table  with  an  antimacassar  of  white 
crochet  work  thrown  over  it  at  her  side.  Now 
this  is  not  the  sort  of  photograph  we  want. 
Take  the  maiden  amidst  natural  surroundings, 
in  a  wood  or  a  back  garden,  anywhere,  so  long 
as  you  do  away  with  the  usual  stereotyped 
accessories,  and  the  usual  stereotyped  pose  of 
say  the  folded  hands,  or  the  arms  thrown  up 
behind  the  head,  and  locked  there  like  a  pair 
of  ugly  wings.  Accessories  she  may  have,  but 
mind  they  must  be  suitable,  and  not  too  obtru¬ 
sive.  The  coupon  was  given  in  our  last  issue. 

Seaside  Photograph  Competition. 

— Closes  July  25th.  Prize,  a  silver-mounted 
and  inscribed  walking-stick.  The  prize  is 


offered  for  the  best  photograph  taken  at  the 
seaside.  We  set  no  absolute  hard  and  fast  rule 
as  to  what  the  photographs  should  represent. 
They  must  be  taken  at  the  seaside,  and  some 
portion  of  the  sea  must  be  included.  The 
adjudicating  will  be  taken  from  the  artistic 
standpoint,  and  whether  a  photograph  be  one 
of  a  seaside  donkey,  or  a  study  of  breaking 
waves,  if  it  happens  to  be  the  best  pidtorially,  it 
will  gain  the  prize.  The  coupon  was  given  in 
our  last  issue. 

Bathers’  Competition. — Closes  August 
25th.  Prize  10s.  6d.  By  photographs  of 
bathers  please  understand  that  we  have  no 
wish  to  encourage  that  nuisance  “  the  seaside 
hand-camera  man,”  who  takes  people  against 
their  wish  when  they  are  in  pun's  naturalibus. 
Good  bathing  pictures  can  be  taken  without 
silliness.  Little  children  when  they  are 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  from  the  Green  Court. 
A.  G.  L.  Philpot,  Canterbury. 


bathing  look  very  pretty,  and  it  is  this  kind  of 
thing  we  want.  The  coupon  is  given  in  this 
issue. 

Photographs  of  Trees  Competition. — 

Closes  August  25th.  Prize  one  guinea.  In  this 
competition  the  photographer  must  take  three 
of  the  following  trees  individually: — Oak,  elm, 
beech,  willow,  poplar,  larch  and  birch.  -The 
trees  chosen  must  be  good  specimens  of  their 
species,  and  are  to  be  treated  as  artistically  as 
possible,  the  photographer  waiting  until  their 
foliage  is  in  its  most  effective  condition,  either 
at  full  leaf  or  only  partial.  Reference  to  the 
tree  studies  by  Matthew  Surface  will  show 
what  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  those 
who  entered  the  last  tree  competition  will  have 
a  fair  notion  of  what  we  require,  from  our 
remarks  on  their  prints.  The  coupon  is  given 
in  this  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name  and 
address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  not  be 
published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an  award. 

Photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later 
than  the  specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding 
competition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In 
no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate. 

The  Editor  is  the  iudge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 
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©foe  annual 
junior  Salon. 

The  Exhibits  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the 
hanging  committee. 

The  Show  opens  on  August  1st. 


Admission 

(including  catalogue), 


6d. 
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©nr  Xaboratorp. 

This  column  is  open  for  contributions  from  all. 

Albumen  Bromide  of  Silver  Paper. — A 
highly  sensitive  developing  paper  is  obtained 
if  ordinary  silvered  albumen  paper  is  put  into 
the  following  bath  for  about  five  minutes  : 


Bichromate  of  potassium  . .  123  grains. 
Bromide  of  potassium  ....  61 

Water  .  10  ounces. 


After  washing  from  one  to  two  hours  the 
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paper  is  dried,  exposed  to  lamplight  from  ten 
to  twenty  seconds,  and  developed,  preferably 
with  amidol. 

Intensification  without  Mercury.  — 
Make  two  solutions  : — 

No.  1. 

Gallic  acid  .  1  part 

Glycerine .  25  parts 

Water  .  125  ,, 

No.  2. 

Silver  nitrate .  180  grains 

Citric  acid .  30  ,, 

Nitric  acid .  25  drops 

Water .  3  ounces 

Dissolve  the  gallic  acid  in  warm  water,  add 
the  glycerine,  allow  to  cool,  and  filter.  When 
the  negative  is  ready  to  be  intensified,  pour 
sufficient  of  No.  2  into  a  measure,  and  add 
four  drops  of  solution  No.  1  for  each  dram  of 


Messrs.  Ross,  Ltd.,  favour  us  with  over  half 
a  dozen  different  catalogues  dealing  with 
their  manufactures,  which  run  from  cycles  to 
astrological  telescopes. 

Messrs.  Benetfink  &  Co.  send  us  their  new 
catalogue  of  photographic  apparatus,  lanterns, 
microscopes  and  electrical  sundries.  The 
amateur  will  find  it  interesting  reading. 

The  third  of  the  Paget  Handbooks,  dealing 
with  Gelatino-Chloride  Paper  and  how  to  use 
it,  by  William  J.  Wilson,  F.C.S.,  has  just  been 
issued.  The  instructions  are  explicit,  and 
those  who  use  P.O.P.  are  advised  to  procure 
the  pamphlet. 

Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  have  added  a 
treatise  on  photography  to  their  Penny  Hand¬ 
book  series.  The  printing  is  well  but  cheaply 
done,  and  the  matter  is  quite  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age  beginner’s  manual,  and  no  one  will  have 
cause  to  grumble  at  this  unique  pennyworth. 


No.  2  used.  Flow  this  mixture  over  the 
negative,  holding  the  latter  in  the  hand,  then 
wash  well  and  fix  for  a  minute  or  two. 


©ui*  Show  (Room. 

Mr.  Frederic  Lewis,  of  Birmingham,  sends 
us  a  neat  list  of  his  bromide  and  carbon 
enlargements. 

Mr.  G.  Horne,  of  the  City  Photo  Depot  has 
issued  a  full  list  of  all  sorts  of  photographic 
sundries  supplied  by  him. 

The  Paget  Prize  Plate  Co.,  have  just  issued 
a  most  useful  little  guide  to  exposure  for  their 
plates,  which  ought  certainly  to  be  in  the 
handsofevery  reader  oiThe  Junior  Photographer. 


General  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 
A  Room  in  Kedleston  Hall. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Highton,  Derby. 


Messrs.  Thorn  and 
Hoddle  issue  a  price 
list  of  their  improved 
“  Incanto  ”  acetylene 
gas  generators  and 
appliances.  They 
point  out  that  in  the 
Earl's  Court  Exhibi¬ 
tion  they  have  a  com¬ 
plete  installation  of 
acetylene  gas  in  op¬ 
eration,  and  that  they 
are  also  lighting  up 
by  the  same  means 
a  portion  of  the  old 
London  Street. 


The  Platinotype  Co. 
are  making  a  very 
special  offer  just  at 
present,  to  which  the 
attention  of  all  photo- 
graphers  not  yet 
acquainted  with  the 
platinotype  process 
ought  to  be  specially 
directed.  They  offer 
to  send,  to  beginners 
only,  sufficient  paper 
and  developing  salt  for  an  efficient  trial  of  the 
process  post-free  for  one  shilling,  together 
with  an  illustrated  book  of  instruction.  It 
always  seems  to  us  extraordinary  that  so  many 
continue  for  years  working  the  ordinary  glazed 
paper,  when  a  very  superior  effect  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  even  simpler  means. 


Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros,  now  send  out  their 
Ortol  developer  in  a  couple  of  most  convenient 
cartridges,  and  by  this  method  pure  chemicals 
and  correct  quantities  are  certain  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble.  With  regard  to  the 
developer  itself,  we  find  it  really  very  good 
indeed,  especially  where  slight  underexposure 
has  been  given.  ’  We  tested  it  on  a  couple  of 
plates  of  the  same  maker  which  had  been  both 
exposed  at  the  same  hour  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  The  Ortol  developed  plate  was  full  of 
detail  and  softness  and  printed  capitally.  The 
pyro-soda  one  was  weak,  and  to  get  half  the 
density  of  the  first  we  were  obliged  to  develop 
at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  The 
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same  firm  have  also  a  convenient  compressed 
toning  and  fixing  bath,  which  takes  the  form 
of  lozenges,  neatly  done  up  in  an  hermetically 
sealed  tube.  This  and  the  cartridge  fixer,  a 
sample  of  which  they  also  submit,  should 
prove  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  the  tourist. 

The  McKellen  “Infallible”  Automatic 
Magazine  Hand  Camera  for  1898,  has  had 
many  important  improvements  made  in  its 
construction.  The  gripper  which  was  formerly 
of  wood  is  now  entirely  of  aluminium,  and 
this  allows  an  important  reduction  in  the 


•weight  and  bulk  of  the  machine.  These 

alterations  make  the  “Infallible”  what  the 

manufacturers  claim  for  it — a  hand  camera 
which  gives  the  operator  the  minimum  of 
trouble  when  in  use.  The  McKellen  Double 
Pinion  Treble  Patent  Camera,  is  an  old 
friend,  and  still  commands  a 
large  sale,  and  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  it  was  in  this 
camera  that  the  popular  turn¬ 
table  now  so  universally 

adopted  first  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  This  machine  has  the 

advantage  of  being  adaptable 
for  stand  or  hand  -  work. 
Another  useful  bit  of  apparatus 
issued  by  the  same  firm  is  the 
McKellen  -  Heywood  Pocket 
Folding  View  Finder  and  View 
Meter,  a  novel  arrangement  in  the  shape  of  a 
direct  vision  view  finder.  This  little  instru¬ 
ment  which,  although  arranged  for  foul- 
different  sizes  of  plates  and  a  lens  of  from  4  m. 


to  7  in.  foci,  when  folded  only  measures  2  in. 
by  2  in.  by  J  in.,  and  goes  easily  into  the 
waistcoat  pocket,  has  been  designed  to  enable 
the  photographer  to  decide  where  to  plant  his 
■camera  to  obtain  a  good  view  without  the 


trouble  of  setting  up  or  pulling  down  several 
times,  also  what  lens  to  use  so  as  to  include 
all  which  comes  within  the  register  of  the 
frame. 

From  W.  Tylar  we  have  received  a  neat 
little  print  gauge,  something  after  the  fashion 
of  the  three-cornered  “squares”  used-  by 
artists.  This 
triangular  ar¬ 
rangement  is 
laid  on  the 
photograph 
and  two  sides 
trimmed.  The 
print  is  then 
reversed  and 
the  other  edges 
similarly  treat¬ 
ed.  The  gauge 
is  neatly  made,  and  its  edges  are  marked  off 
in  both  inches  and  centimeters,  and  a  steel 
face  is  put  on  to  protect  the  portion  which  will 
be  scraped  by  the  knife.  It  is  certainly  handy, 
and  in  conjunction  with  a  sheet  of  glass  and  a 
good  sharp  blade,  it  will  be  very  useful  indeed. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

A  nominal  charge  of  a  halfpenny  stamp  is  made  for 
each  criticism,  and  prints  must  be  accompanied  by  this 
and  the  current  coupon  cut  from  its  place  in  our 
advertising  columns.  One  coupon  is  required  for 
each  print.  The  Critical  Column  has  been  instituted 
to  give  readers  of  this  journal  the  opportunity  of 
receiving  an  unbiassed  criticism  of  their  work,  free 
from  any  of  that  taint  which  may  lurk  in  the  advice  of  a 
personal  friend,  who  is  perhaps  anxious  to  conciliate,  or 
afraid  to  say  what  he  really  thinks.  Criticism  is  an 
admirable  thing  when  it  is  criticism.  Our  Critical 
Column  has  been  of  use  to  thousands  of  amateurs,  and 
by  pointing  out  both  technical  and  artistic  errors,  has 
saved  many  a  pocket  and  reduced  many  a  temper. 
Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package  marked  “  Critical 
Column  ”  on  outside,  and  name  and  address  of  sender 
should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by  one  comer  to 
back  of  print.  A  nom-de-plume  may  be  added  for 
publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return 
prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cm  from  the 
current  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  and  ac¬ 
company  each  print  sent.  Coupons  are  only  available 
up  to  the  dates  specified  on  each.  A  special  coup  m  is 
provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  availed  e  fur 
the  Critical  Column,  any  date. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  wa'ting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  by 
post  within  a  few  days,  pointing  out,  as  fully  as  possible, 
the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the  steps  which  should  be 
taaen  in  future.  For  this  no  coupon  is  required,  but 
name  of  sender  should  be  written  on  back  of  each 
photograph.  We  also  reserve  the  right  to  reproduce 
any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  purpose  should 
they  sufficiently  “  point  a  moral.” 

Note — In  consequence  of  our  next  issue  being  a 
special  one,  no  criticisms  will  appear  and  no  coupon  is 
therefore  given  this  month. 

Arethusa. — Too  bitty  from  some  cause  or 
other,  improper  lighting  we  should  fancy  and 
too  short  an  exposure. 

Diamond. — Fairly  good,  but  perhaps  the 
light  was  not  as  strong  as  it  might  have  been 
when  you  took  the  photograph.  You  must 
recollect  that  when  you  work  at  a  sixtieth  of 
a  second  a  very  brilliant  day  is  required  if  a 
foggy  result  is  not  to  accrue. 

Don  Hugo. — When  half  an  inch  is  cut  off 
the  left  this  is  not  at  all  bad. 
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Down. — The  lady  is  too  conscious  of  the 
camera,  and  is  holding  her  head  down  too 
much,  and  her  feet  are  in  an  ungraceful 
position.  You  will  have  to  try  again  if  you 
want  to  make  anything  more  than  just  an 
ordinary  passable  portrait. 

Manningham. — Just  a  commonplace  snap¬ 
shot  of  an  ordinary  character,  fairly  good  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

Baron  of  Alcala. — This  is  certainly  pretty, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  break  in 
the  clouds  was  not  a  little  lower  down,  so  that 
you  could  have  afforded  to  cut  away  at  least 
half  an  inch  of  the  sky. 

Stan. — Splendidly  taken  indeed.  You  have 
overcome  the  many  difficulties  you  would 
encounter  wonderfully  well. 

Ruetama  Reppergotahp. — Suffers  from 
halation.  Use  a  backed  plate  next  time.  Your 
exposure  was  all  right. 

Junior. — Fairly  good,  but  suffering  from  the 
usual  defect,  namely,  milkiness  in  the  water. 
The  only  way  this  can  be  overcome  is  to  have 
two  negatives,  one  instantaneous  for  the  fall, 
the  second  one  for  the  surroundings.  Then 
you  will  have  a  chance  to  practise  combination 
printing. 

Red  Hussar. — Photographically  both  your 
photographs  are  good.  The  one  of  “  Stepping 
Stones  ”  is  the  most  pleasing  pictorially .  Why 
did  you  not  devote  all  your  attention  to  the 
young  lady  who  is  crossing  the  river  ?  She 
would  have  made  a  charming  model,  we  feel 
sure.  Your  work  shows  great  improvement. 
You  are  getting  on  nicely. 

Egg-in-town. — If  this  is  a  photograph  of 
the  sofa  you  would  have  done  well  to  have 
gone  further  away.  If  it  is  a  photograph  of 
the  dog  and  cat  you  could  have  effected  an 
improvement  by  placing  your  camera  a  little 
closer  to  them.  The  exposure  was  quite 
correct. 

Quarter-Plate. — Rather  ordinary.  We 
feel  certain  the  seaside  would  have  yielded 
you  material  more  worthy  of  your  camera. 

Cooley. — This  is  not  bad  topographically 
considered,  artistically  a  sky  is  needed,  and 
a  more  striking  lighting. 

Barnet. — There  was  no  reason  why  you 
should  take  this  picture,  or  at  all  events  why 
you  should  submit  it  for  criticism,  because  it  is 
not  interesting  to  anyone  save  the  owner  of 
the  horse  or  the  house.  You  can  do  good 
work.  Why  do  not  you  select  better  subjects 
than  this  ? 

E.  G.  Waller. — The  effect  is  certainly 
peculiar,  and  we  do  not  consider  your  photo¬ 
graph  at  all  bad,  although  the  white  patch  of 
water  on  the  left-hand  side  would  be  better  if 
sunned  down. 

Primus. — (i)  As  a  group  there  is  not  much 
amiss  with  your  production.  Material  of  this 
character  is  always  difficult  to  deal  with,  (2) 
This  is  really  nice.  Have  it  enlarged,  and 
printed  in  green  carbon . 

A  Factory  Lad. — It  will  not  be  bad  when 
you  print  a  proper  sky  in,  and  use  carbon 
paper.  Glad  to  see  that  you  do  not  go  in  for 
photographing  churches  and  street  views  of 
the  guide-book  character,  but  prefer  to  go 
direct  to  nature,  pure  and  simple. 


M.  D.  L. — Rather  pretty,  but  also  crowded 
somewhat.  Certainly  very  much  above  the 
average  portrait. 

Macarine. — This  will  not  be  at  all  bad  if 
you  print  it  on  matt  surface  paper  and  cut 
half  an  inch  off  the  sky. 

Dingo. — Too  muddly  to  be  nice.  You 
should  have  allowed  one  plant  pot  only  to 
have  engaged  your  attention. 

Cubra. — The  lighting  is  certainly  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  this  photograph,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  bridge  was  not  a  little  less  formal,  as 
then  something  really  pretty  would  have 
accrued. 

Photograme. — Overexposed,  flatly  lighted, 
and  a  great  deal  too  much  plain  and  uninter¬ 
esting  water. 

Cockle. — A  pretty  bit,  but  give  a  little  longer 
exposure  next  time,  and  use  pyro  soda  if  you 
do  not  at  present.  The  view  was  well  selected. 

Tantchen. — You  are  certainly  a  master  of 
technique.  We  have  told  you  this  over  and 
over  again,  and  from  the  commercial  stand¬ 
point  nothing  could  be  better  than  your 
photographs.  If,  however,  you  want  to  turn 
out  really  artistic  productions  you  have  still  a 
good  deal  to  learn.  We  do  not  like  to  have  to 
keep  telling  you  this,  but  we  must.  The 
nicest  prints  in  our  eyes  are  those  of  the 
Jonquils,  the  flowers  are  well  arranged,  but 
unfortunately  the  background  is  a  little  dis¬ 
tracting.  You  should  have  hung  a  grey 
blanket  up  or  a  dark-coloured  shawl.  The 
view  of  the  English  church  is  very  disagreeable, 
because  apparently  you  were  too  near  the 
building  and  the  whole  consequently  looks 
cramped  and  too  large  for  the  piece  of  paper 
upon  which  it  is  printed.  The  Mountain 
Hamlet  shows  slightly  better  composition 
than  some  of  your  work,  and  to  make  a  real 
picture  of  it  you  must  get  some  platinotype 
paper  and  print  in  clouds.  The  portrait  of  the 
waiting  maid  is  nice  in  the  matter  of  pose,  but 
here  again  the  surroundings  are  distracting 
and  worrisome,  the  highly  lighted  fold  on  the 
background  just  where  the  sun  falls  on  her 
hair  being  most  annoying.  The  portrait  of 
the  nun  is  good  as  a  portrait,  but  artistically 
it  is  of  little  value.  The  head  pure  and  simple 
would  have  given  more  pleasing  results. 

R.  V.  C. — Just  moderate,  not  very  good  and 
not  very  bad.  Do  not  use  a  mask  when  you 
print. 

Archie. — Not  bad,  but  slightly  overexposed. 

En  Avant. — Not  badly  taken,  although 
slightly  overexposed  we  fancy.  The  lights 
are  pretty  parallel,  and  the  trees  in  the 
foreground  are  by  no  means  an  eyesore  from 
the  artistic  standpoint. 

Juno. — Nicely  taken  as  regards  the  technical 
part  of  the  work.  It  is,  of  course,  only  inter¬ 
esting  as  a  portrait,  however. 

Hal. — The  idea  is  right  enough,  but  you 
have  overexposed  and  selected  a  not  very 
suitable  day,  and  focussed  rather  for  the 
background  than  for  the  children.  Try  again, 
this  sort  of  work  is  very  difficult  to  do,  but 
when  once  done  it  is  well  worth  all  the  trouble 
taken. 

Bassett-Lowke. — Very  good,  one  of  th,e 
nicest  balloon  photographs  we  have  seen. 
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Stuart. — No.  i  will  not  do  unless  it  is 
printed  on  matt  surface  paper  and  has  clouds 
printed  in.  No.  2  is  fairly  good,  or  will  be 
when  you  treat  it  properly. 

Dick  Turpin. — This  should  have  been  the 
other  way  up  on  the  plate,  then  it  would  have 
done  very  well  indeed. 

Pyro. — Out  of  focus.  You  must  take  it 
again  attending  to  this  point. 

Cytra. — (1)  Very  interesting  to  us,  but  we  do 
not  pretend  to  care  for  this  sort  of  snap-shot 
as  a  rule,  but  yours  is  certainly  most  instruc¬ 
tive.  (2)  As  a  topographical  view,  quite 
satisfactory,  but  too  extensive  to  be  really 
artistic. 

Fred. — Very  good  portrait  work  indeed,  for 
an  amateur  highly  commendable.  We  think 


you  made  the  very  best  of  your  model.  We 
publish  your  print  so  that  others  may  see 
what  is  possible  even  in  an  ordinary  room. 

Penrlyn. — Very  nicely  taken  indeed,  and 
as  a  specimen  of  home  portraiture,  quite 
satisfactory. 

Seloc. — Good  snap-shot,  only  this  and 
nothing  more. 

Nil  Desperandum. — This  is  rather  indefin¬ 
ite,  which  is  a  pity,  as  the  boys  would  have 
made  good  models.  If  you  could  have  thought 
out  some  story  for  them  to  be  acting,  the 
result  would  have  been  pleasing.  We  should 
strongly  advise  you  to  make  another  attempt 
with  the  same  two  youngsters. 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Fred. 


Leo. — Overexposed  and  fogged  towards  the 
left-hand  bottom  corner.  Look  to  your  camera 
and  see  where  the  light  gets  in. 

Stanford. — This  is  not  very  good,  more 
especially  when  printed  on  P.O.P.  Cut  half 
an  inch  off  each  side,  and  print  in  green 
carbon.  If  the  result  is  not  then  pleasing  try 
a  fresh  negative  and  a  new  theme. 

Ruth. — Rather  neat,  although  unfortunately 
a  little  weak  in  the  shadows.  Had  these  been 
a  shade  or  two  darker  a  really  pictorial  result 
would  have  accrued. 

Piffles  . — Y ou  have  overexposed .  Copying 
is  difficult  rather,  and  one  is  apt  to  fall  into 
this  common  fault  of  giving  too  long. 

A.  Jax. — Too  black  and  white,  and  without 
a  sky ;  a  subject  of  this  class  is  an  abomination. 

Plat-Ino. — Certainly  original,  and  although 
the  water  is  just  a  little  bit  hairy  in  texture, 
you  have  managed  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  its 
dash  and  rush. 

Excelsior. — (1)  Cut  at  least  half  an  inch 
off  the  bottom  if  you  wish  to  make  the  most 
of  your  tennis  photograph.  (2)  Spoilt  by  the 
models.  They  should  have  been  the  chief 
interest  and  you  have  simply  thrown  them  in 
anyhow.  Why  in  the  world  did  you  not 
allow  them  to  pick  berries  or  something,  or 
look  for  daises  instead  of  staring  at  the  camera. 
You  must  recollect  that  life  interest  always 
attracts  the  eye  at  once,  therefore  your  figures 
must  be  well  posed  no  matter  how  small. 

W.  T.  Simmons. — Very  pictorial ;  an  excellent 
sky  and  a  fine  lighting,  while  the  tonality  is 
good  all  round. 

Afghan. — (1)  Not  badly  taken,  but  cows  are 
nasty  things  to  photograph.  They  will  insist 
on  putting  themselves  in  awkward  positions, 
hence  it  comes  about  that  the  cow  nearest  the 
camera  has  got  another  cow  for  a  head.  (2) 
Fairly  well  taken,  but  the  parallel  line  of  the 
hedge  renders  a  pictorial  representation  of  the 
cottage  in  its  entirety  impossible.  It  would 
make  a  fine  setting  for  genre  studies,  however. 

John  Gilpin. — Rather  silly.  We  do  not 
see  what  he  has  got  to  make  such  a  face  about, 
and  if  he  were  as  you  title  him,  “  a  scavenger,” 
he  would  not  wear  a  collar  and  smoke  a  nice 
pipe,  and  he  certainly  would  not  be  likely  to 
find  employment  if  he  went  about  with  glasses 
on. 

A.  E.  Bannister. — (1)  Not  very  bad,  the 
exposure  having  been  correct  and  the  rest  of 
the  work  carried  out  satisfactorily.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  films  will  have  these  marks 
on  them.  It  was  also  a  mistake  on  your  part 
to  have  those  ugly  disproportionate  railings  in 
the  foreground.  (2)  Not  badly  taken  but 
there  is  no  interest  in  the  foreground,  and  the 
spot  is  altogether  too  formal  to  be  pictorially 
satisfactory.  (3)  This  is  well  taken  and  we  do 
not  doubt  that  the  young  men  will  be  satisfied 
with  their  counterfeit  presentments. 

Casual. — Not  at  all  bad.  We  do  not  like 
the  way  it  is  vignetted,  and  we  should  have 
preferred  it  with  more  surroundings  showing. 
Try  again,  it  is  well  worth  your  while. 

Lord  Fitznoodle. — Do  not  take  photo¬ 
graphs  of  men  in  trees.  Have  not  we  told 
you  this  before,  or  is  there  somebody  else 
who  similarly  afflicts  us  ? 
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Naema. — The  man  ought  not  to  have  been 
standing  for  his  photograph,  but  rather  leading 
the  bullocks  towards  the  spectator.  The 
exposure  seems  at  fault  too.  We  fancy  you 
gave  a  little  too  long  a  time.  In  a  bright  light 
such  as  you  have  at  your  disposal,  a  quarter 
or  one-fifth  of  a  second  should  have  sufficed. 
The  chestnut  trees  are  not  at  all  nicely  taken, 
because  their  roots  are  not  shown,  and  there 
are  too  many  trees.  By  far  your  best  plan 
would  have  been  to  have  devoted  your  attention 
to  one  alone,  then  the  result  would  not  have 
appeared  so  mixed. 

Coleraine. — Your  Cain  killing  Abel  is 
certainly  a  terrific  composition  but  it  just  falls 
short  in  one  or  two  things.  In  the  first  place 
the  men  are  out  of  focus,  which  is  a  great  pity, 


and  in  the  second  Abel  does  not  look  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion.  Still 
it  is  very  original,  and  we  reproduce  it  to 
show  what  can  be  done  in  this  line. 

P.  H.  D. — Interesting,  but  nothing  more. 
We  think  you  could  have  selected  a  better 
position  if  you  wanted  to  make  something 
pictorial.  You  overexpose. 

En  Route. — Slightly  overexposed,  and  not 
worth  taking  to  begin  with.  Try  something 
else. 

BoTanicus. — This  will  not  be  bad  when  it 
is  printed  on  proper  paper,  but  shiny  P.O.P. 
is  not  at  all  suitable. 

W.  D.  R. — The  camera  was  too  high  up, 
you  should  have  lowered  the  legs  and  got 
more  foreground.  You  must  trim  away  at 
least  half  an  inch  from  each  side. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Coleraine, 


Oldham. — Not  very  good,  the  children  have 
not  nice  expressions  on  their  faces,  neither  has 
the  lady.  Technically  it  will  do,  although 
a  trifle  hard,  but  we  feel  certain  you  can  turn 
out  something  nicer  than  this  if  you  try; 

Criterion. — Slightly  overexposed.  Very 
good  taking  into  consideration  the  little 
camera. 

Snip-Snap-Shot. — This  is  overexposed  we 
feel  assured,  because  the  sky  is  tinted. 

Baloonist.—  Badly  out  of  focus  and  flat. 
Try  it  again,  and  give  a  short  exposure. 

Princess  Alexis. — (i)  If  this  is  a  portrait  you 
must  cut  away  all  the  surroundings  save  say 
half  an  inch  all  round  the  lady.  (2)  Badly 
out  of  focus,  and  not  sufficiently  strong  in  the 
matter  of  composition  or  lighting  to  warrant 
lack  of  definition. 

Petral. — Not  very  bad  looked  at  from  the 
artistic  standpoint,  but  a  little  heavier  shadow 
would  have  effected  an  improvement. 

Second. — It  is  out  of  focus,  but  the  exposure 
is  correct,  and  you  will  soon  get  over  the  other 
difficulty  if  you  persevere.  The  toning  and 
printing  will  do  very  nicely. 

J.  R. — The  first  lady  is  in  a  nice  position, 
and  so  is  the  other  for  that  matter.  The 
vignetting  was  a  mistake,  and  it  is  also  to  be 
regretted  that  the  tree  trunk  appears  to  be 
growing  out  of  the  back  of  the  model  who  is 
picking  the  flowers. 

Birdz  I. — Not  badly  taken,  but  the  sitters 
are  in  a  far  from  nice  position,  and  the  heads 
are  too  large  for  the  paper,  and  again  the 
background  although  fairly  soft  is  a  little  too 
pronounced 

Eyes  Front.— This  is  not  bad,  but  it  is 
slightly  overexposed  and  overtoned,  and  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  printed  on  shiny  P.O.P. 
There  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  a  flare  spot 
about  the  centre  of  the  picture  too.  Does  this 
lightness  appear  in  all  your  prints  ?  By  the 
by,  the  bridge  is  a  little  too  stiff  to  be  pictorial. 

Frank. — Not  at  all  bad,  the  only  unfortunate 
part  of  it  is  that  the  four  cows  are  in  a  line  like 
a  regiment  of  soldiers.  The  spot  is  very 
pictorial,  and  your  ideas  apparently  run  in 
the  right  direction.  Better  luck  next  time. 

Darkie.  -No.  1  iscertainly  the  best,  although 
there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  sky  and  the 
clouds  do  not  show  up.  To  make  the  best  of 
this  picture  cut  a  good  inch  and  a  half  off  the 
top.  It  will  then  be  passable  although  a  little 
of  something,  say  a  tuft  of  grass,  in  the  left- 
hand  corner  would  have  helped  the  balance. 
The  printing  is  all  right.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  that  you  do  not  use  P.O.P.  With  regard 
to  the  second  picture,  well  it  is  really  too 
much  out  of  focus.  Out-of-focusness  is  all 
right  in  some  cases,  but  in  this  case  it  is  all 
wrong.  To  get  the  best  pictorial  effect  too 
you  should  have  waited  a  second  until  the 
head  of  the  gentleman  on  the  right  was  a  little 
nearer  the  camera.  It  would  then  have  not 
run  into  the  dark  top  of  the  wall  as  it  does  at 
present.  With  regard  to  the  clouds  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  giving  a  short  exposure  and  getting 
a  good  plucky  negative,  then  yojiwill  find  they 
are  very  easy  to  manage. 

A  good  many  criticisms  are  unavoidably  le;ft 
over  till  a  later  date. 
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©or  Efritor’s  Corner. 

To  make  room  for  the  index  and  title  page 
contained  in  the  present  issue  tour  extra  pages 
have  been  added,  and  on  this  account  the 
usual  frontispiece  appearing  alternate  months 
has  been  held  'over.  The  complete  bound 
volume  will  be  on  the  market  in  a  few  days, 
while  those  who  wish  to  have  their  own  copies 
bound  can  obtain  the  necessary  cases.  Past 
volumes  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Vol.  I.,  are  still  to  be  had, 
all  containing  articles  and  pictures  of  great 
interest. 

*  * 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  still  further 
herald  the  forthcoming  Junior  Salon  Double 
Number — our  issue  for  August.  Readers  are 
already  on  the  look-out  for  the  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  their  own  best  work.  Before  the 
present  number  is  in  their  hands  we  shall  be 
busily  occupied  in  receiving  dozens  of  packages 
by  post,  opening  and  classifying  their  contents, 
ready  for  final  judgment  and  preparation  for 
engraving  and  printing.  The  task  has  been  no 
light  one  in  previous  years,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  even  greater  work  on-  the 
coming  occasion. 

*  * 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
Salon  Double  Number,  .and  the  new  features 
which  will  simultaneously  be  introduced  into 
the  pages  of  The  Junior  Photographer.  The 
Salon  Number  has  never  failed  to  give  universal 
pleasure,  and  for  the  coming  number  the 
general  arrangements  will  probably  profit  by 
previous  experience  in  several  ways.  We 
promise  twenty-four  pages  of  articles,  notes 
and  general  illustrations,  and  sixteen  of  the 
special  Picture  Salon.  The  literary  contents 
will  be  mainly  in  lighter  vein,  suited  to  the 
time  of  year  and  to  the  circumstances  of  what 
is  essentially  a  holiday  number. 

*  * 

Each  year's  progress  in  process  engraving 
enables  us  to  command  better  results,  and  we 
confidently  hope  that  even  further  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  the 
pictures  will  be  noticeable.  As  to  the 
character  of  the  pictures  themselves,  that 
depends  upon  the  contributors,  but  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  advances  in  that 
direction  also  will  be  distinctly  observable. 

*  * 

As  to  new  features,  in  the  first  place  a  series 
of  prize  competitions  will  be  announced,  many 
of  an  exceedingly  novel  and  interesting 
character,  well  calculated  to  encourage  and 
teach  all  who  enter  the  lists.  This  series  will 
extend  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  ample  time 
will  therefore  be  given  for  making  special 
preparations,  or  for  Colonial  and  foreign 


readers  to  send  in  their  prints.  “  Our 
Cyclopedia”  is  the  title  of  a  new  department 
among  the  notes,  which  we  expect  will  be 
much  appreciated  by  those  who  are  seeking 
to  master  the  technical  side  of  photography. 

“  Attempts  at  Art  ”  will  run  on  for  several 
more  issues,  also  “  Our  National  Gallery,” 
while  every  effort  will  be  made  to  still  further 
improve  the  general  body  of  contents. 

*  * 

Some  time  ago  we  offered  a  prize  in  these 
columns  for  the  best  account  of  a  holiday  with 
the  camera,  illustrated  with  photographs,  and 
the  successful  essay  was  afterwards  published 
in  book  form  under  the  title  of  “  A  Holiday 
Tour  in  and  around  Whitby.”  As  affording  a 
valuable  example  of  the  exceedingly  effective 
use  a  photographer  may  make  of  his  summer 
jaunt,  the  book  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
enthusiastic  students,  apart  from  any  local 
interest  for  those  who  may  have  visited  the 
places  described.  No  more  forcible  lesson 
could  be  put  before  the  class  of  amateurs  who 
return  from  their  annual  outing  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  mere  snaps,  devoid  of  lasting  interest 
or  pictorial  charm,  and  not  worth  the  time 
and  trouble  spent  upon  them.  Should  this 
paragraph  meet  the  eye  of  anyone  who  feels 
desirous  of  help  in  the  direction  referred  to, 
let  him  expend  a  couple  of  shillings  on  the 
book,  which  is  moreover  a  model  of  typo¬ 
graphy  in  style  and  appearance,  and  he  will 
not  regret  the.  outlay. 

*  * 

We  have  received  one  or  two  letters  from 
correspondents  who  sent  in  prints  for  the 
Critical  Column  before  the  halfpenny  system 
was  introduced.  The  writers  seem  to  fear 
that  we  shall  not  attend  to  these  photographs, 
but  they  are  in  error.  All  pictures  received 
before  the  regulation  came  into  action  will  be 
fully  dealt  with  as  soon  as  possible.  Another 
point,  too,  in  connection  with  this  popular 
feature.  In  our  Salon  number  no  criticisms 
will  appear,  and  no  coupon  is  given  in  this 
issue.  This  is  done  in  order  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  “  blocks”  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  past,  when  we  have  had  to  hold 
over  a  whole  month’s  coupons,  with  conse¬ 
quent  delay  and  trouble  later. 

*  * 

A  good  many  voting  papers  have  already 
come  to  hand,  but  we  want  a  number  more 
yet.  Will  those  who  have  not  yet  filled  up 
their  forms  do  so  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
oblige  ? 

*  * 

At  the  close  of  our  fourth  volume,  allow  us 
specially  to  thank  the  numerous  friends  who 
have  from  time  to  time  devoted  much  energy 
to  extending  the  circulation  of  The  Junior 
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Photographer  by  presenting  copies  to  their 
acquaintances  or  mentioning  it  in  their  letters. 
It  is  mainly  on  account  of  the  general  spirit  of 
loyalty  which  so  many  readers  have  displayed 
towards  the  magazine,  that  it  has  undoubtedly 
and  emphatically  become  the  journal  “  for 
novices,  young  or  old.” 


answers  to  Corresponbents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjetffs  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedfed  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

M.  D.  B.  J. — Glad  to  welcome  you.  The  Junior  is 
written  for  those  who  have  no  photographic  friends  as 
much  as  for  those  who  live  where  photographers  most 
do  congregate.  We  will  give  you  any  advice  in  our 
power. 

Juno.— It  is  rather  difficult  for  the  beginner  to  tell 
whether  his  negatives  are  over  or  underexposed,  because 
the  two  extreme  effedts  certainly  are  rather  similar.  If, 
however,  you  can  produce  a  fairly  good  negative  and 
want  to  know  on  which  side  you  have  erred,  a  good  plan 
is  to  hold  it  film  side  up  against  a  piece  of  black  cloth,  if 
you  then  see  a  faint  positive,  and  on  reversing  and 
looking  through  the  glass  do  not  perceive  a  like  result, 
your  negative  is  underexposed.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
positive  shows  on  the  glass  side,  overexposure  is  the 
case.  What  length  of  time  do  you  usually  give  your 
pictures?  This  weather  about  the  middle  of  the  day 
with  7/32  needs  about  a  second,  or  less  on  a  bright  day. 

Cracker  Jack. — Thanks  for  your  interesting  infor¬ 
mation.  The  photographs  are  well  taken,  and  we  can 
only  account  for  the  halation  in  the  interior  by  the  fadf 
that  the  building  was  fairly  well  lighted,  and  that  you 
consequently  gave  a  short  exposure. 

R.  M.  Price. — You  can  only  send  one  print  with  one 
coupon.  We  thought  this  was  distindfly  understood. 
You  will  note  that  we  have  altered  and  made  plainer  the 
heading  of  the  Critical  Column  this  month. 

Nil  Despf.randum. — How  did  you  make  the  pin-hole  ? 
It  looks  to  us  as  if  it  had  been  too  big,  or  else  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  clearly  cut.  A  bit  of  ferrotype  tin  is  far  better 
than  cardboard,  and  the  hole  punched  must  be  very 
minute. 

R.  R.  McGowan  writes  from  Glasgow  and  tells  us  how 
he  has  made  a  scrap  book  of  the  pidlures  from  The 
Junior  Photographer,  a  scrap  book  which  is  most  inter¬ 
esting  to  his  friends.  We  think  some  other  readers 
might  care  to  do  likewise.  But  has  it  struck  Mr. 
McGowan  that  a  bound  volume  would  answer  exadtly 
the  same  purpose,  and  perhaps  look  a  deal  neater  ?  The 
only  advantage  he  gains  is  that  he  is  able  to  classify  his 
pictures,  putting  prints  of  the  different  phases  of  nature 
altogether. 

Coleraine. — We  certainly  do  not  think  that  the 
pictures  are  very  good,  they  are  only  just  fair.  “Jilted” 
would  have  been  much  improved  if  at  least  two  inches 
had  been  cut  off  the  right  hand,  while,  as  you  sav,  “The 
Babes  in  the  Wood  ”  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  lost,  and 
have  a  real  good  track  before  them.  “  Summer  Pas¬ 
tures  ”  could  have  been  very  pretty,  but  the  photo¬ 
grapher  should  have  focussed  more  for  the  foreground, 
.and  allowed  the  distance  to  take  care  ot  itself.  We 
criticise  your  effort  in  this  issue. 

Mrs.  Dumas. — Glad  you  find  the  portfolio  of  such  use. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  other  readers  of  this  journal 
who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  take  it  did  they  also 
possess  the  necessary  certificate. 

Herbe. — Unfortunately  your  view  was  somewhat 
commonplace,  very  like  those  supplied  with  the  guide 
books.  Next  time  try  something  a  little  more  original. 
With  regard  to  the  competition  you  suggest,  we  will 
think  about  it.  We  did  once  try  something  of  the  sort, 
but  it  turned  out  rather  a  failure.  The  circulation  of 
The  Junior  is  rising  rapidly,  thanks  to  the  unstinted  help 
given  us  by  subscribers  who  try  to  get  others  to  join  our 
ranks. 


Penrlyn. — We  fear  we  cannot  tell  you  what  make 
your  camera  is  from  your  description.  It  seems  to  do 
fairly  good  work,  however,  judging  by  your  picture. 

Dum  Dum  wants  to  know  (1st)  if  black  twill  will  do  to 
cover  up  the  door  of  his  dark-room?  We  should  think 
it  would,  especially  if  two  thicknesses  were  used,  one 
black  and  the  other  red.  (2nd). — He  asks  us  if  an 
earthenware  pot  holding  about  two  gallons  used  with  a 
syphon  will  do  for  a  cistern  ?  Yes  it  will,  but  of  course 
this  depends  upon  the  number  of  plates  to  be  developed, 
and  if  he  desires  to  wash  them  between  the  developing 
and  fixing  operations,  and  also  before  he  puts  them  into 
any  solution  at  all.  (3rd). — He  further  enquires  about  a 
combined  toning  and  fixing  bath.  We  do  not  like  the 
combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  except  when  we  want  a 
print  in  a  hurry.  The  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath 
we  do  not  believe  safe.  If,  however,  he  still  insists  on 
this  style  of  toner  he  should  look  on  page  95  of  the  first 
volume  of  The  Junior,  which  gives  a  really  excellent 
formula,  and  one  which  we  have  used  with  much 
satisfaction. 

Wa  Wa. — Glad  you  think  The  Junior  Photographer  of 
such  use.  With  regard  to  the  printing  in  of  the  clouds 
on  bromide  paper,  it  is  rather  difficult,  but  everything 
which  has  to  be  done  well  takes  time  in  the  accomplish- 
-ment. 

E.  L.  R.  Jones  tells  us  that  he  has  recommended  The 
Junior  Photographer  to  a  number  of  his  photographic 
friends,  and  all  have  taken  it.  If  most  of  our  readers 
were  like  this  gentleman  and  helped  to  increase  our 
circulation  as  he  has  done,  the  benefit  would  be  felt  all 
round,  for  we  should  then  be  able  to  give  a  great  deal 
more  reading  matter  and  many  more  illustrations. 

A.  Warburg. — We  did  as  you  wished  and  affixed  the 
proper  coupon. 

W.  Scruton.— Thanks  for  your  nice  long  letter,  and 
for  the  journal  which  was  most  interesting  to  us,  although 
we  could  hardly  reprint  the  article,  because  this  sort  of 
thing  is  only  pleasing  to  those  who  are  immediately 
concerned.  You  have  made  the  account,  however, 
very  much  more  readable  than  such  reports  usually  are. 
With  regard  to  your  agent  not  getting  The  Junior  regu¬ 
larly,  we  have  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  our 
publishers,  who  will  see  where  the  mischief  lies. 

Daisy  Hawthorne  wishes  to  clean  a  large  number  of 
spoilt  negatives  so  as  to  make  the  glasses  available  for 
other  purposes.  A  good  plan  is  to  put  as  many  as 
possible  into  a  laage  saucepan  and  boil  (not  simmer  but 
boil),  until  the  gelatine  will  come  off  easily.  Another 
way  is  to  soak  the  negatives  in  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
bath,  very  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  long  soaking.  The 
first  plan  is  the  quickest,  although  the  most  messy.  (2) 
With  regard  to  issuing  a  separate  magazine  devoted 
entirely  to  criticisms  we  do  not  see  our  way  to  this,  at 
all  events  at  present. 

W.  J.  Bassett  Lowke. — We  will  jog  our  artist  up, 
and  see  if  he  can  produce  a  few  cartoons.  You  are  not 
the  only  subscriber  who  has  written  on  this  subject. 

Tabby, — We  do  not  know  why  it  is  hard,  if  as  you  say 
the  negative  does  not  appear  very  black  and  white. 
Possibly  in  some  other  printing  process  it  might  turn 
out  satisfactory.  What  the  photographer  must  do  is  to 
know  what  effects  certain  kinds  of  papers  will  produce, 
and  what  negatives  they  are  suited  to,  then  his  work 
will  always  look  well,  because  he  will  have  matched  all 
his  material. 

Sci  says  “  I  have  an  explanation  to  offer  in  regard  to 
the  fogging  of  plates  mentioned  by  G.  H.  L.  in  February 
last.  I  have  had  plates  which  have  been  in  the  dark¬ 
room  for  some  time  fogged  under  the  margins,  which 
is  due  I  think  to  friction  setting  up  a  certain  amount  of 
chemical  action  in  the  salts  on  the  plate.” 

M.  E.  D.  M’Donaldson. — (1)  One  or  two  others  have 
made  the  same  mistake  as  yourself.  (2)  Your  question 
re  the  developer  is  just  a  little  bit  confused,  and  we 
hardly  understand  it.  Do  you  mean  to  take  the  powder 
away  dry,  or  do  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  you 
desire  to  have  a  saturated  solution,  so  to  speak,  of  Nos. 
1  and  2  ?  If  the  first,  we  hardly  care  for  the  idea  as 
some  action  might  come  on.  Another  thing,  too,  you 
would  have  to  be  very  careful  to  guard  against  damp. 
With  regard  to  the  saturated  solution  idea,  we  cannot 
see  how  this  would  act.  (3)  With  regard  to  making  the 
straight  edge,  why  use  ink  at  all  ?  Would  not  strips  of 
lantern  slide  binding  paper  do  ?  If,  however,  you  insist 
on  using  the  liquid,  you  must  purchase  an  artist  s  ruling 
pen,  and  a  rule  with  a  slanting  edge.  This  ought  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  running  you  complamxff.  (4)  You  would 
certainly  have  to  reverse  the  ground  glass  ifyou  reversed 
the  plate.  The  normal  position  of  th^-ground  side 
should  be  upward.  You  sent  us  three  coupons,  Two-of 
which  are  out  of  date.  Remember  next  time  the 
coupons  must  be  current. 

We  have  received  photographs  for  our  Album  from 
Messrs.  J.  Richmond,  J.  Joint  and  Chas.  Nixon. 


